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OLD     SIR    DOUGLAS. 


BY   THE   HON.  MBS.  NORTON. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PARADISE. 

GLENEOSSIE  was  Paradise.  For  many 
and  many  a  day  after  Gertrude  had 
crossed  the  threshold  of  that  stately 
castle,  she  firmly  believed  that  no  other 
home  so  perfect  had  ever  opened  upon 
bridal  eyes.  The  extraordinary  beauty 
of  that  wild  scenery ;  blue  lake,  brown 
mountain,  and  wild  foaming  stream 
ending  in  abrupt  waterfalls  ;  the  stately 
growth  of  the  incense-breathing  old 
pine  trees;  the  ceaseless  change  of 
prospect  from  different  mountain  paths  ; 
the  glad  welcome  of  the  old  tenantry 
to  "  the  lady "  of  their  long  absent 
master ;  the  delicious  power  of  helping  ; 
of  visiting  the  poor,  and  blind,  and 
sick,  and  bedridden,  and  being  able  to 
alter  their  degrees  of  suffering,  and  act 
as  an  inferior  Providence  in  favour  of 
those  obscure  and  uncared-for  destinies  ; 
with  the  sunshine  of  love  and  approval 
over  all  she  said,  did,  or  planned,  from 
the  enamoured  Sir  Douglas; — left  no- 
thing to  desire  of  happiness  in  Ger- 
trude's heart. 

And  then,  very  slowly,  very  quietly, 
very  unexpectedly,  and  yet  very  clearly, 
she  awoke  to  the  perception  that  in  her 
Paradise  there  was  a  snake.  Not  a  great 
magnificent  satanic  snake.  Not  a  serpent 
with  a  cherub's  head,  as  in  the  old 
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pictures ;  coiling  round  the  smooth 
stemmed  trees,  glittering  and  rippling 
with  a  river-like  movement  in  its  gliding 
body  and  varnished  skin.  Not  a  python 
of  strange  majesty  and  power,  disputing 
the  sense  of  Heaven's  clear  revelations, 
undermining  the  authority  of  its  ordi- 
nances, by  words  of  seeming  wisdom, — 
voluble  and  sweet  as  those  dim  oracles 
which  the  priesthood  of  Apollo  sent 
through  metal  tubes  to  make  the  heathen 
altars  seem  divine.  Not  a  creature  that 
awed  and  yet  fascinated,  whose  presence 
was  a  mystery,  and  its  counsel  almost  a 
scornful  command ;  but  a  little  sliding, 
slithering,  mean,  small,  snake  :  a  "  snake 
in  the  grass :"  a  snake  whose  tiny  bite 
the  heel  might  almost  carelessly  spurn 
when  it  seemed  to  pursue,  and  whose 
power  to  wound  might  be  doubted  and 
smiled  over  till  the  miracle  of  death  by 
its  venom  were  irrevocably  proved.  A 
snake  that  looked  like  a  harmless  eft. 
Nothing  but  the  instinctive  repulsion 
which  exists  in  certain  natures  to  rep- 
tiles, even  when  unseen,  their  presence 
being  discoverable  to  the  inner  soul  of 
feeling,  though  not  to  the  outward  sense, 
could  have  inspired  Gertrude  with  the 
aversion  she  gradually  felt  for  Sir 
Douglas's  half-sister,  Alice  Ross. 

Alice  had  not  offended  the  bride  ;  on 
the  contrary  she  nattered  her ;  she  ob- 
viously endeavoured  to  please,  to  wind 
round  her,  to  become  necessary  to  her. 
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She  went  beyond  the  mere  yielding  up 
gracefully  the  small  delegated  authority 
which  for  many  years  she  had  seemed 
to  exercise,  from  being  "the  only  one  of 
the  family  resident  at  the  Castle."  She 
was  not  satisfied  with  dropping  to  the 
condition  of  friend  and  equal;  she 
rather  assumed  that  of  poor  relation 
and  humble  companion.  She  chose 
toleration,  and  repudiated  welcome.  As 
to  the  near  connexion  between  herself 
and  Sir  Douglas,  she  always  alluded  to 
it  in  a  humble,  half-mournful,  apologetic 
manner,  as  if  it  were  a  fault,  but  not 
her  fault;  and  yet  a  fault  for  which 
she  was  willing  to  make  amends  to  the 
extent  of  her  feeble  powers.  She  be- 
haved towards  him  as  towards  one  who 
was  to  be  admired,  reverenced,  wondered 
at ; — but  to  love  him  would  be  taking 
too  great  a,  liberty.  Still,  in  her  own 
subservient  way  she  contrived  to  im- 
him  with  a  notion  of  humble 
worship  :  and  she  lost  no  opportunity 
of  increasing  that  impression  even  while 

Imprecated  all  evidences  of  its  ruling 

'  in  her  mind. 
The  very  first  evening  they  were  all 

'1  at  the  oaken  table,  where  books, 
arid  flowers,  and  carpet-work  lay  in 
crowded  companionship,  she  softly  ga- 

d  together,  with  a  little  trembling 
pigli,  a  sort  of  select  harvest  from 
among  the  books,  saying,  with  the 
«li\v  EtigWand  drawl  peculiar  to  some 

h  voices,   "  I  should  have  moved 
bo  fore;  for  I  count  them  as  my 

own ;  but  they  have  lain  here  so 

Of   (Mursn    1    know  nothing    of 

military  matters,  even  now;  but  I  have 

undo  quite  a  collection  of  books,  about 

•ir,  and  about  forces  in  different 
countries,  and  fortifications  of  various 
kinds  — and  hi  of  battles'!  I 

hnve  a  podhr's  parK  of  them  :  Otistavns 

•.voden.  with  no  end  of  plates  ;  and 

1    li.ivf-  oven  got, — you  will  laugh, — I 

crrent  li]'._r  volume  called 

Klian  :'  si i owing  all  the 

modes  of  disp.i.-in;.!-  armies  in  the  Creek 

and  I  Ionian  d  i 

"Tie-  f«rt*aa  of  T:iian!     What  upon 
firth     were     they  t "     said     Gertrude, 


"  Well,  I  cannot  explain  it  better 
than  I  have  done  in  my  simple  way. 
The  book  shows  how  they  led  armies 
into  the  field,  and  how  they  placed 
their  troops.  I  have  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  a  soldier's  life  in  all 
ways"  (and  here  she  looked  deprecatingly 
towards  Sir  Douglas),  "that  no  book 
about  it  seemed  dull  to  me,  and  I  found 
very  curious  things.  Such  cruel  things  ! 
Think  of  instructions  how  to  take  a  fort 
in  two  several  ways ;  one  way  if  you 
are  obliged  to  consider  the  lives  of  your 
men  (how  many  of  them  are  killed,  in 
fact) ;  and  another  way  if  you  '  can 
afford  to  expend  men ; '  yes,  that  is  the 
exact  expression ;  I  remember  it ;  it 
shocked  me  to  think  of  the  calculation. 
A  cruel  life,  but  a  brave  life,"  and  again 
she  looked  at  her  half-brother,  who  was 
smiling  with  an  amused  expression,  as 
she  slowly  delivered  her  little  oration. 

"  And  have  yon  studied  these  mili- 
tary grammars,  so  that  you  could  under- 
take these  tasks?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  could  take  a  fort," 
she  answered,  in  a  gravo  deliberate  un- 
conscious manner. 

"And  abridge?" 

"  Yes — a  bridge.  And  I  could  con- 
struct a  pontoon, — and  move  troops 
across  the  marshes."  (Which  she  pro- 
nounced mairshes.) 

"  What  a  pity  you  were  not  born  a 
generation  earlier,  Alice,  and  that  your 
abilities  were  not  employed  in  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  Walcheren  ! " 

"  Well,  I  just  forbode  that  you  would 
laugh  at  me,"  she  said,  with  the  same 
placid  drawl ;  "  and  so  I  do  not  mind, 
and  I'll  carry  away  my  books,  and  put 
them  in  the  shelves  of  the  Tower  room. 
I've  never  changed  my  room,  you  know  : 
perhaps  I  should  change  it  now?  If 
Lady  Iloss  thinks — when  she  goes  over 
the  castle" — and  here  she  made  one 
of  her  faces  of  humble  deprecating  in- 
quiry, and  paused. 

"  Oh !  dear  no,"  said  Gertrude, 
eagerly  :  and  "Oh  !  no,  no,"  broke  in  Sir 
Douglas  with  equal  warmth.  "  You've 
lived  there  all  your  life  ;  I  should  be 
sorry  indeed,  if  new, — " 

"  And  I  should  be  sorry,"  said  Ger- 
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trude,  with  a  kindly  smile,  "that  my 
coining  should  have  such  a  disagreeable 
result.  I  hope,  unless  the  day  should 
•come  when  you  would  leave  us  and  the 
•Tower  room,  for  some  very  pleasant 
reason,  that  it  will  be  home/ as  it  has 
always  been." 

A  glance,  sharper  than  at  all  agreed 
with  the  drawling  quiet  voice,  shot 
from  Alice's  grey  eyes ;  a  glance  of 
•doubtful  inquiry ;  and  then  she  de- 
murely replied : — 

"  It  is  not  very  probable,  after  so 
many  years,  that  I  should  have  the 
reason  for  leaving  wrhich  you  think  so 
pleasant,  Lady  Ross." 

The  bride  was  young  and  quick  of 
feeling,  and  she  looked  down  and  blushed 
very  red ;  for  she  did  not  know  how  to 
get  over  her  little  difficulty.  She  knew 
that  when  she  spoke,  with  her  sweet 
coixlial  smile,  of  some  "  very  pleasant 
reason  "  for  leaving,  she  meant,  if  Alice 
went  away  to  be  married,  and  she  com- 
prehended that  'her  new  sister-in-law  had 
doubted  whether  she  meant  this  speech 
in  all  sincerity ;  since  Alice  was  certainly 
what,  in  common  parlance,  is  called 
even  when  the  party  still  retains  claims 
to  personal  attraction,  "  an  old  maid." 

Alice  did  'retain  claims  to  personal  at- 
traction: her  well-shaped  head, — though 
its  banded  hair  was  of  that  disagreeable 
dry  drab  colour,  which  had  -not  yet  the 
advantage  of  our  modern  fashion  of 
Taeing  dyed  of  a  golden  red, — surmounted 
a  long  slender  white  throat ;  and  a  figure 
which,  if  somewhat  too  spare  for  ar- 
tistic notions  of  beauty,  was,  -as  her 
maid  expressed  it,  "jimp  and  genteel." 
She  moved  (as  she  spoke)  with  slow 
precision ;  and  not  without  some  degree 
of  grace.  The  only  positively  disagree- 
able thing  about  her,  was  a  certain 
watchfulness,  which  disturbed  and  fasci- 
nated you.  Do  what  you  would,  Alice's 
eyes  were  on  you.  You  felt  them  'fixed 
on  your  shoulder ;  your  forehead ;  the 
back  of  your  head ;  your  hands ;  your 
feet ;  the  sheet  of  paper  on  Which  you 
were  writing  a  letter  ;  the  title  and  out- 
side cover  of  the  book  you  were  reading; 
the  harmless  list  you  were  'making  out 
'df  your  day's  shopping;  the  anxious 


calculation  of  your  year's  'income';  and 
the  little  vague  sketch  you  scribbled 
while  your  mind  was  .occupied  about 
other  things.  I  have  spoken  of  her  as 
the  snake  in  this  Paradise;  but  there 
was  something  essentially  feline  also  in 
her  whole  manner ;  and  indeed  the  cat 
is,  among  animals,  what  the  snake  is 
among  a  lower  order  of  creatures.  The 
noiseless,  cautious,  circuitous  mode  in 
which  she  made  her  way  across  a  room 
was  cat-like ;  the  dazed  quiet  of  her 
eyes  on  common  occasions,  had  the  ex- 
pression of  a  cat  sitting  in  the  sun ;  and 
the  startling  illumination  of  watchful 
attention  in  them  at  other  times,  re- 
called to  our  fancy  the  same  creature 
catching  sight  of  its  prey.  Even  the 
low  purring,  and  rubbing  of  pussy's 
soft  fur  against  your  side,  seemed  to 
find  its  analogy,  in  her  slow  soft  words 
of  flattery;  and  the  gentle  approach 
which  neither  required  nor  even  ac- 
cepted any  returning  caress,  resembled 
the  gliding  to  and  fro,  on  some  familiar 
hearth,  of  that  unloving  little  domestic 
animal,  whose  cry  is  alien  and  -weird  to 
our  ears,  and  its  shape  like  a  diminished 
tiger. 

Above  all,  in  her  gravity  and  change- 
lessness,  she  was  cat-like. 

The  dog  (our  other  household  inmate) 
has  his  variety  of  moods  like  his  master. 
He  is  joyous,  eager,  sulky,  angry,  rest- 
less, conscious  of  our  love  or  displeasure; 
capable  of  correction,  able  to  learn;  has 
his  own  preferences  too;  welcoming  some 
of  the  habitual  visitors  to  his  master's 
house,  growling  at  others,  he  only  knows 
why.  He  loves  the  children  of  rtshe 
house  ;  he  submits  to  have  baby's  awk- 
ward helpless  fat  fingers  thrust  in  -his 
eye,  without  -rt  ^ntment.  He  romps 
with  the  boys,  and  .  i*Ii  his  own  species, 
affecting  the  fiercest  onslaughts,  and 
mumbling  with  a  mouth  like  velvet, 
when^the  mimic  war  leaves  him  victor 
in  the  play  !  He  is  a  creature  made  up 
of  variety.  But  a  cat  is  always  the  same. 
Equally  on  her  guard  with  friend  and 
foe_stealthy,  indifferent,  unsympathiz- 
ing — as  willing  to  gnaw  the  babe  in  its 
cradle  as  the  rat  in  the  barn;  and  gliding 
away  to  attend  to  her  own  private  .iri- 
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terests,  let  what  will  bo  the  event  of  the 
hour  in  the  household  circle  of  which 
she  forms  part.  She  is  a  daily  mystery, 
and  a  nightly  annoyance.  In  the  midst 
of  our  tame  city-life  she  is  fera  natura. 
We  advertise  our  dogs  as  "Lost,  or 
stolen,"  but  we  say  of  our  cat  that  she  is 
"  gone  away." 

Even  in  going  away  she  consults  her 
own  convenience ;  she  does  not  stay, 
like  the  dog,  because  she  is  ours,  and 
because  we  are  there,  but  only  so  long 
as  she  is  comfortable. 

Alice  Ross  was  "  comfortable "  at 
Glenrossie,  and  she  wished  to  stay.  She 
saw  with  curiosity  and  attention  the 
conscious  blush  of  the  young  wife,  when 
she  had  alluded  to  the  chance  of  her 
leaving  the  castle  for  a  "  pleasant  rea- 
son." She  herself  was  not  the  least 
embarrassed ;  she  was  merely  watchful. 
She  was  guessing  at  her  new  relative's 
disposition.  She  finished  reaping  her 
little  harvest  of  books,  and  said  her 
maid  would  fetch  them. 

"And  when  they  are  sorted,  Lady 
Ross,  and  all  on  the  shelves,  you'll  may 
be  look  in  to  my  lonely  den,  in  the 
Tower  room,  and  have  a  gay  good  laugh 
at  the  fittings  there  ;  for  the  walls  will 
match  the  books  for  soldiering.  There 
are  prints  of  most  of  the  notable  heroes 
of  modern  wars,  and  there's  one,  the 
best  of  all,  that  I  spent  a  golden  piece 
or  two  getting  framed,  and  I'll  leave 
you  to  guess  who  that  will  be." 

And  the  upward  glance  and  grave 
smile  were  again  directed  to  her  tall 
half-brother,  who  had  risen  from  his 
.-••at  and  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
one  of  the  "military  grammars"  with 
.some  interest.  He  was  rather  touched 
too  at  the  mention  of  the  "  lonely  den," 
and  he  gave  a  little  friendly  tap  to  the 
pale  cheek  of  his  half-sister,  saying 
i;aily,  "  Well,  this  hero  will  come  and  see 
your  other  heroes  to-morrow,  and  so  will 
Gertrude." 

The  little  tap  on  the  cheek  was  more 
or  less  pleasant  to  Alice ;  but  it  woke 
no  dimpling  smile,  or  tender  answering 
look. 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  show 
them  all  to  Lady  Ross,"  she  said,  quietly. 


For  one  wavering  moment  Gertrude 
seemed  about  to  speak.  She  too  was 
touched  at  the  solitary  picture  of  life  in 
the  "  lonely  den ; "  she  thought  of  say- 
ing something  kind  to  her  new  sister- 
in-law. 

"  Call  me  Gertrude ;  do  not  call  me 
Lady  Ross,"  was  the  sentence  that  rose 
to  her  young  lips.  But  there  was  a  brief 
space  of  chill  silence,  no  one  could  say 
why;  and  the  words  remained  un- 
spoken. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ALICE   BOSS. 

ALICE  was  the  first  to  break  that  silence. 
"  And  how  did  you  leave  Kenneth  1 "  she 
said ;  "  and  when  will  he  be  coming  to 
Torrieburn1?  His  feckless  mother's  been 
in  great  distress  about  him,  by  what  I 
hear." 

"  Kenneth's  better,"  shortly  answered 
Sir  Douglas,  as  he  bent  again  over  a 
book  of  military  plans :  and  his  hand- 
some brow  visibly  clouded  over. 

The  illuminated  pussy-cat  eyes  had 
diamonds  in  them  for  a  second  or  two, 
as  Alice  listened,  and  looked  first  at  Sir 
Douglas  and  then  at  Gertrude,  who  had 
followed  up  her  husband's  assurance 
with  the  words, — 

"  Oh  !  yes,  better  ;  so  much  better  ; 
quite  well ;  only  not  strong  yet." 

The  words  were  nothing ;  only  the 
manner,  the  hurried  embarrassed  manner, 
and  the  blush,  another  blush,  deeper 
than  the  one  which  had  betrayed  her 
consciousness  that  Alice  doubted  over 
"  the  pleasant  reason  "  speech. 

What  had  happened  ? 

Had  Kenneth  done  something  ex- 
tremely wrong  and  disgraceful  1  some- 
thing the  whole  family  were  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  shamed  by,  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  1 

Alice  thought  that  quite  possible. 
She  knew  a  great  deal  of  hard  gossip 
about  her  young  nephew,  though  she 
had  steadily  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  his  mother,  or  to  visit  her  or 
admit  her  to  the  "  lonely  den." 

That  tabooed  female  might  call  her- 
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self  "Mrs.  Koss  Heaton  of  Torrieburn," 
or  by  any  other  name  she  pleased, 
now  she  was  again  married  "  more  de- 
cently," but  to  Miss  Alice  Koss  she  re- 
mained, and  was  destined  to  remain  for 
ever  "  Maggie  of  the  Mill." 

Certainly  her  son  Kenneth  was  very 
likely  to  have  done  something  dis- 
graceful. 

Or  had  he  merely  done  something  so 
outrageously  extravagant  that  his  uncle 
had  quarrelled  with  him1?  Involved 
himself  past  retrieval  ?  ruined  him- 
self, in  fact,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
career  ? 

Alice  resolved  to  go  the  very  next 
day  and  make  a  visit  far  over  the  hills, 
and  "  ayont  the  Falls,"  to  that  Dowager 
Countess  of  Clochnaben,  who  in  the 
opening  pages  of  this  history  was  already 
a  Dowager  Countess,  though  a  young 
widow,  and  mother  to  the  sickly  Earl 
of  Clochnaben  and  to  Lorimer  Boyd. 

The  sickly  Earl  was  still  sickly,  and 
still  alive  ;  and  to  say  truth  Alice  Eoss 
had  wasted  many  a  year  in  endeavouring 
so  to  compass  her  ends,  that  she  might 
become  head-nurse  in  that  establish- 
ment by  marrying  the  invalid.  But 
the  Dowager-widow  was  too  wary  for 
such  a  plan  to  succeed;  and,  without 
absolutely  "  cutting"  Miss  Koss  at  any 
period  of  their  long  acquaintance,  she 
so  plainly  held  her  aloof  when  her  in- 
tentions became  visible,  and  so  continu- 
ally frustrated  the  cleverest  little  plots, 
that  Alice  became  weary  of  the  struggle 
and  patient  perforce. 

The  Dowager  was  now  a  very  old 
woman ;  the  Earl  not  a  bit  nearer  death 
apparently  than  in  his  weakly  adoles- 
cence ;  and  the  two  women  continued 
friends,  though  the  elder  had  well- 
founded  suspicions  that  the  younger 
cherished  an  idea  of  succeeding  by  in- 
heritance to  the  coveted  post,  and  so 
ingratiate  herself  with  Lord  Clochnaben 
that  he  would  need  her  when  his  mother 
came  to  die — and  needing  her,  would 
marry  her  then. 

If  it  had  ever  occurred  to  the  Earl  of 
Clochnaben  that  he  would  be  made 
more  comfortable  by  having  a  wife,  and 
that  wife  Miss  Koss,  he  certainly  would 


have  proposed,  for  he  thought  of  nothing 
but  his  own  comfort.  But  it  did  not 
occur  to  him.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
beloved,  he  wanted  to  be  attended  to ; 
and  he  had  already  all  the  attention  he 
could  desire :  he  did  not  want  to  be 
amused;  he  was  not  amusable.  He 
wanted  his  three  draughts  a  day  poured 
out  for  him,  and  his  pills  brought  to 
him  at  night.  All  which  had  been  done, 
and  continued  to  be  done,  by  his  mother's 
maid,  from  his  boyhood  to  the  present 
hour. 

And  so  the  years  rolled  on !  "  While 
there  is  life  there  is  hope,"  and  Alice 
was  of  a  persevering  nature.  She  paid 
her  patient  visits  to  the  dull  old  house 
and  its  inmates,  and  sat  at  home  the 
days  that  the  Dowager  had  intimated 
that  "  if  it  was  fine"  she  would  drive  to 
Glenrossie ;  she  walked  by  the  side  of 
Lord  Clochnaben's  garden  chair,  and 
she  played  cards  with  him  on  week 
days  ;  and  heard  texts  expounded,  with 
long  wandering  "  discourses"  and  longer 
wandering  prayers,  from  Lady  Cloch- 
naben's favourite  "meenister"  on  Sun- 
days. It  was  a  curiously  dull  life,  but 
it  suited  Alice.  Her  mother's  few 
friends  had  formerly  sent  for  her  occa- 
sionally for  gaieties  in  Edinburgh,  Perth 
hunts,  and  county  balls ;  and  she  had 
partaken  of  these  moderate  pleasures  in 
her  own  tranquil  and  reserved  manner ; 
neither  feeling  nor  expressing  any 
particular  gratitude  to  those  who  had 
invited  her ;  never  showing  the  least 
glimmer  of  desire  to  stay  a  day  beyond 
the  time  first  appointed;  nor  knitting 
intimacies,  and  promising  that  eager 
correspondence  which  girls  so  frequently 
indulge  in,  with  any  of  her  own  sex 
and  age,  whom  she  might  fall  in  with 
on  these  occasions. 

People  got  rather  tired  of  inviting 
Alice  Koss ;  and  the  summonses  to  assist 
at  gaieties  became  few  and  far  between. 
She  was  not  one  of  your  "useful" young 
ladies.  She  never  played  quadrilles  or 
waltzes  for  a  stand-up  impromptu  dance 
in  a  gay  party  of  bright  juniors  ;  grace- 
fully shelving  herself  as  an  elderly  and 
fading  virgin.  She  knitted  no  warm 
slippers  for  gouty  old  gentlemen  or  chilly 
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dowagers.  Her  care  was  confined  to 
i  ng  her  own  little  toes  warm.  She 
never  "  sat  back"  in  anybody's  carriage 
in  her  life.  Shu  always  "  declined  to 
drive"  on  such  occasions — lamenting, 
with  a  grave  smile,  that  she  was  not  "as 
robust  as  some  folk,"  to  whom  it  was 
indifferent  which  side  they  occupied  in 
a  barouche.  She  never  pronounced  the 
agreeable  sentence,  "  Oh !  but  let  me 
fetch  it ;  I  am  just  going  up  stairs,"  to 
some  lady  oblivious  of  her  work-box  or 
carpet  canvas.  Of  the  three  conjuga- 
g&tions,  active,  passive,  and  neuter,  she 
understood  only  the  two  latter  ! 

In  the  apparent  decline  of  the  little 
popularity  she  had  once  enjoyed,  she 
showed  neither  resentment  nor  regret. 
It  seemed  all  one  to  her  whether  she 
were  invited  or  left  out :  whether  her 
mother's  old  friends  died  off,  or  forgot 
her ;  or,  from  any  overwhelming  grief, 
were  unable,  as  formerly,  to  send  for 
her  to  form  part  of  their  home  circle. 
She  had  a  most  discouraging  way  »of 
receiving  news  of  such  persons,  replying 
to  her  interlocutors  by  the  two  mono- 
syllables of  "Yes,"  and  « Oh,"  the 
"  Yes  "  being  slightly  interrogative,  and 
the  "  Oh,"  a  calm  assent,  not  an  ex- 
dam  ation.  As  thus  : 

"  You  have  heard,  dear  Miss  Ross, 
of  your  cousin  Dalrymple's  misfortune  V1 

"No." 

"  Well,  he  was  persuaded  to  enter 
into  that  speculation  of  Indian  railways 
lately  planned,  so  Lady  Miller  told 
me." 

"Yes?" 

"  And  he  is  completely  ruined  !  His 
eldest  girl  is  going  out  as  a  governess." 

«  Oh." 

"  Lady  Miller  told  me,  too,  the  horrid 
story  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eraser's  two 
little  girls  by  burning,  long  ago,  you 
know,  when  Clochnaben  was  a  boy.'' 

"Yes?" 

"  There  was  a  Christmas  party  in  the 
house,  and  the  I  nt  down  to  see 

tin-  ••MMiv.iiy,  leaving  a  candle  n-'ar  the 
little  l)cd<,  and  th.«  mi-tains  civight  fire 
in  the  draught  of  the  door,  which  had 
boon  left  ;ij;ir ;  and  thn  poor  children's 
cries  weren't  he.-ird  because  of  the 


down  stairs,  and  when  found  they  were 
quite  dead — suffocated." 

"  Oh." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  from 
this  undemonstrative  style  of  conversa- 
tion, that  Alice  Eoss  was  in  very  truth 
indifferent  to  the  course  of  events.  In 
all  that  touched  herself  she  was  keen, 
far-sighted,  and  long- remembering.  She 
never  forgot  an  injury.  She  never 
omitted  an  opportunity. 

Her  cat-like  resemblance  extended  to 
the  order  and  method  of  her  every-day 
life.  In  the  open  daylight  of  social  inter- 
course, she  was  tranquil  and  unobtrusive, 
or  purring  and  courteous;  but  in  the 
darkness  of  solitary  hours — in  the  lone 
den — her  mind  prowled  and  capered, 
and  took  its  light  leaps  in  pursuit  of 
prey.  There  the  dazed  eyes  resumed 
their  brillliant  watchfulness,  and  gleamed 
over  the  gloom  of  her  destiny.  There 
the  many  calculations  for  small  and  great 
ends  were  methodically  arranged,  and 
plans  laid  for  besieging,  undermining, 
and  beleaguering,  such  as  find  no  place 
in  military  books.  The  tactics  of  Elian 
were  nothing  in  comparison  with  tho 
tactics  of  Alice. 

Not  that  she  was  always  successful. 
There-  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  cau- 
tious, too  calculating ;  in  common  par- 
lance, "too  clever  by  half." 

Those  who  have  settled  and  secret 
motives  for  all  that  they  say  and  do,  aro 
apt  to  ascribe  the  same  amount  of  mo- 
tive to  others ;  and  to  found  their  stra- 
tegy upon  a  state  of  things  which  does 
not  exist.  Sometimes  therefore  she 
over-reached  herself,  and  was  deroutee 
by  the  very  simplicity  of  those  with 
whom  she  had  to  deal.  The  ground  she 
had  to  march  over  at  such  times  afforded 
no  cover  for  sharp  shooting  or  ambus- 
cade. 

Still  !;he  studied  unremittingly  ;  and 
endeavoured  to  master  the  peculiarities 
and  varieties  of  character,  very  different 
from  her  own.  Her  half-brother  had 
been  one  of  her  earliest  studies.  Almost 
as  soon  as  she  could  think  at  all,  she 
thought  about  him.  That  shy,  impres- 
sionable, passionate,  generous  nature 
seemed  revealed  to  her  understanding. 
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though  in  matters  of  feeling  they  had 
no  link  in  common.  She  had  a  great 
opinion  of  his  power  to  charm,  though 
she  scarcely  knew  why.  For  a  great 
number  of  years  she  had  continually 
expected  him  to  marry  ;  then  came  a 
phase  of  time  when  she  entirely  rid  her 
mind  of  any  such  disagreeable  expecta- 
tion, and  then,  as  life  faded  away,  and 
the  "  pleasant  reason  "  for  leaving  her 
own  lonely  den  did  not  occur,  she  grew 
to  hope  such  an  event  was  out  of  the 
question!  She  had  "kept  house"  for 
Sir  Douglas  during  his  intervals  of  home 
residence.  ISTow  all  that  was  over.  There 
sat  the  sunny-haired,  dove-eyed  con- 
trast to  herself,  enthroned  and  idolized. 
Alice  did  not  like  it. 


CHAPTEK  XX. 

LADY     CLOCHNABEN. 

THE  morning  after  her  display  of  military 
books,  she  rose  early,  and,  putting  on 
her  short,  well-fitting  riding-habit,  she 
rode  her  Highland  pony  across  the  hills 
to  Clochnaben. 

As  it  was  no  part  of  Alice's  tactics  to 
be  frank,  she  did  not  begin  with  the 
real  purpose  of  her  visit,  namely,  to 
discover  anything  Lorimer  Boyd  might 
have  written  about  Kenneth ;  but 
affected  to  have  made  her  early  ex- 
pedition in  order  to  inform  her  dear 
Lady  Clochnaben  that  the  bride  was 
now  arrived  and  settled  at  Glenrossie. 

She  drawled  forth  this  news,  and  the 
impression  made  on  her  by  the  bride, 
slowly  and  quietly,  without  apparent 
eagerness  or  interest.  The  Countess  of 
Clochnaben  was  standing  with  her  hands 
behind  her,  superintending  the  planting 
of  some  trees,  when  Alice  alighted  from 
her  pony.  She  was  so  tall,  and  stood 
so  firmly,  that  you  might  think  she 
herself  had  been  planted  in  the  ground ; 
and  so  thoroughly  well  planted,  that  no 
storm  would  avail  to  uproot  her.  She 
had  been  in  youth  what  is  termed  a 
"fine  woman;"  very  stately;  but  the 
worst  of  immeasurably  stately  women  is, 
that,  in  old  age,  they  are  apt  to  become 


gaunt.  The  Countess  of  Clochnaben  7iad 
become  gaunt.  She  was  also  very  severe 
in  her  opinion  of  others  ;  gaunt  in  mind 
as  well  as  body.  She  kept  very  early 
hours.  The  iron  vibration  of  the  rusty 
old  clock  in  the  courtyard  very  seldom, 
had  the  advantage  of  her  in  getting  the 
hours  of  six  in  summer  and  seven  in 
winter  struck  fairly  through,  before  her 
stern  tread  was  heard  on  the  outer  stair- 
case. These  morning  hours  being  often 
chill,  and  the  gusty  mountain-gaps  full 
of  what  Shakspeare  calls  "  an  eager  and 
a  nipping  air,"  she  habitually  wore  over 
her  cap,  as  a  shield  against  rheumatic 
headache,  a  small  quilted  black  silk 
bonnet;  and  when  she  headed  her 
breakfast-table,  what  with  this  peculiarity 
of  costume,  the  rigid  and  erect  carriage 
of  her  tall  body,  and  the  prepared  severity 
of  her  mouth,  she  looked  like  a  venerable 
judge  about  to  pass  sentence  on  a 
criminal.  And,  indeed,  she  was  con- 
tinually passing  sentence  on  criminals. 
Most  of  her  neighbours  and  connexions 
were  criminals  in  her  eyes ;  and  she 
spent  her  time  in  reviewing  their  con- 
duct with  much  asperity.  The  late  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland  told  a  friend 
that,  with  respect  to  females  brought 
before  him  for  crime,  he  was  "  generally 
inclined  to  believe  in  their  guilt." 
Whether  he  held  the  strict  opinion  of 
the  Roman  Caesar,  that  it  was  a  fault 
in  a  woman  even  to  be  accused  or 
suspected,  he  did  not  explain.  Neither 
did  Lady  Clochnaben  explain  the  grounds 
of  her  decisions ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
she  generally  concluded  on  the  guilt  of 
all  females  (and  most  males)  whom  she 
summoned  for  judgment  into  the  Court 
Session  held  in  her  own  mind. 

She  was  wont  to  say  grimly,  in  speak- 
ing of  any  plan  proposed  to  her  by 
persons  she  thought  incompetent,  "I 
give  it  my  determined  opposition," — and 
it  was  on  these  occasions  that  her  factor 
— nominally  (very  nominally),  "factor 
to  the  Earl  of  Clochnaben" — used  to 
observe  that  she  was  "  an  awfu'  woman 
to  contravene."  She  herself  bore  out 
the  factor's  assertion.  She  never  made 
use  of  that  common  phrase,  "  That  is  my 
opinion."  She  heard  the  opinion  of 
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others;  mowed  it  down  with  an  absolute 
reversal ;  and  after  setting  her  thin 
lips  with  a  sort  of  preface  of  negation, 
said,  in  a  hard  distinct  voice,  "  That's 
my  dictum."  All  her  opinions  were 
"  dictums,"  and  all  her  "  dictums  "  were 
laws. 

She  was,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
very  severe  on  her  neighbours.  She 
said  she  had  an  "abhorrence"  of  sin, 
and  no  doubt  she  had;  and  she  pro- 
nounced two  "  dictums,"  or  dictas,  that 
greatly  troubled  Kenneth's  tutor  step- 
father, who  was  inclined  to  be  liberal  in 
these  matters.  The  first  of  these  was, 
"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  temptation ; 
temptations  are  just  simply  the  sauce 
the  devil  serves  up  fools  with."  And 
the  second,  "God's  mercy  is  a  great 
encouragement  to  obstinate  offenders." 

Indeed,  offenders  of  all  kinds,  obstinate 
or  repentant,  found  no  favour  in  her 
eyes.  Heaven  might  pardon  them,  but 
Lady  Clochnaben  could  not. 

She  had  a  sort  of  gleam  of  indulgence 
for  the  invalided  Clochnaben.  He  was 
not  "  a  sinner,"  but  a  "  poor  creature." 
She  was  not  exactly  fond  of  him ;  be- 
cause, as  the  same -shrewd  factor  who 
considered  her  an  awfu'  woman  to  con- 
travene observed — "  There  were  two 
words  which  were  not  to  be  found  in 
her  leddyship's  vocabulary;  'fond,'  and 
1  give'  "  She  was  both  fierce  and  par- 
simonious. But  what  little  milk  of 
human  kindness  there  was  in  her  rugged 
nature,  and  what  narrow  notions  of 
sacrifice  either  of  her  own  time  or  per- 
sonal comfort  existed  there, — existed 
for  the  behoof  and  benefit  of  Cloch- 
naben. Once,  indeed,  she  had  been 
betrayed  into  a  burst  of  something 
almost  like  maternal  tenderness.  When 
Mrs.  Fraser's  two  little  girls  were  burnt, 
Clochnaben  (a  very  timid  helpless  lad) 
had  fled  from  the  scene,  and,  for  a  brief 
space,  it  was  thought  he  too  might 
have  perished.  He  was  found,  however, 
crouched  in  the  garden,  and  brought 
back  to  the  house.  When  his  mother 
beheld  him  safe  and  unsinged,  in  the 
gladness  of  her  surprise  she  caught  him 
to  her  breast  with  a  hearty  embrace. 
"But  immediately  afterwards,  recollecting 


the  needless  terror  and  anxiety  she  had 
endured  on  his  account,  she  thrust  him 
from  her  with  one  vigorous  hand,  just 
far  enough  to  administer  with  the  other 
a  remarkably  well-directed  pugilistic 
blow  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  ex- 
claiming, "That  will  teach  you  not  to 
trifle  with  my  feelings  another  time." 
She  did  not  permit  any  of  her  feelings 
to  be  trifled  with.  She  had  watched 
Alice  Eoss's  attempt  to  marry  him  with 
more  displeasure  than  fear.  She  did 
not  choose  that  he  should  marry.  She 
gave  all  such  schemes  "  her  deter- 
mined opposition."  She  always  looked 
beyond  the  frail  life  of  her  eldest  son 
to  Lorimer  Boyd.  Lorimer  was  to 
marry.  Clochnaben  was  to  die  single. 
She  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  locum 
tenens,  and  temporary  representative  of 
the  family,  the  future  fortunes  of  which 
were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
after  he  should  be  quietly  reposing  in 
the  family  vault.  She  was  extremely 
proud  of  Lorimer.  She  had  the  poems 
which  he  published  as  a  young  collegian 
bound  in  scarlet  morocco  and  laid  con- 
spicuously on  the  table  in  the  great 
sitting-room, — a  room  hung  round  with 
the  hard  portraits  of  his  ancestors  ;  and 
boasted  a  good  deal  of  his  abilities  to 
her  few  intimate  friends. 

She  had  often  boasted  of  her  son 
Lorimer  to  Alice  Ross ;  and  now,  when 
that  astute  little  personage  in  the  grey 
riding  habit  had  made  her  announce- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  young  Lady 
Ross,  an  impatient  sigh  and  a  "  glower- 
ing "  look  told  at  once  that  neither  the 
bride  nor  the  subject  were  particularly 
welcome. 

In  truth,  if  Lady  Clochnaben  could 
have  given  this  marriage  her  "  deter- 
mined opposition,"  she  would  have  done 
so  with  quite  as  much  vigour  as  the 
reader  of  the  tactics  of  Elian.  Her 
woman's  instinct  told  her,  hard  woman 
though  she  was,  that  Lorimer  Boyd  had 
taken  an  interest  in  Gertrude  Skifton 
beyond  what  he  chose  to  admit.  It  was 
not  for  nothing,  she  thought,  that  after 
mentioning  the  Skiftons  in  every  letter 
he  wrote,  quoting  them,  praising  them, 
delighting  in  them, — he  suddenly  "  kept 
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silence  even  from  good  words,"  and  after 
once  or  twice  mentioning  in  a  gloomy 
and  constrained  way  the  parties  they 
were  making  with  Sir  Douglas  and 
Kenneth  at  Naples,  ceased  altogether  to 
comment  on  their  existence. 

Lady  Clochnaben  was  of  opinion  that 
Lorimer  "  had  thought  of  the  girl  for 
himself;"  and  though  she  probably 
would  have  considered  such  a  match, — 
in  spite  of  Gertrude's  fortune  and  good 
connexion  on  her  mother's  side, — not 
nearly  good  enough  for  the  condescension 
of  her  consent, — still  she  resented  the 
chance  being  taken  out  of  her  power, 
and  her  favourite  son  being,  as  she 
shrewdly  suspected,  wounded  and  dis- 
appointed. 

They  were  cousins,  too,  by  a  sort  of 
distant  Scotch  cousinhood,  the  Cloch- 
nabens  and  Lady  Charlotte  Skifton : 
and,  though  they  repudiated  all  know- 
ledge of  the  Skifton  element  in  the 
family,  they  considered  Lady  Charlotte 
to  be  bound  to  them  by  that  inextri- 
cable tie. 

Lady  Clochnaben  had  no  motive  for 
reserve,  and  she  abused  the  young  Lady 
Eoss  in  round  set  terms ;  though  she 
did  not  know  her.  She  sneered  a  good 
deal  at  Sir  Douglas.  She  hoped  the 
marriage  might  turn  out  well,  but  that 
sort  of  marriage  very  seldom  succeeded. 
She  condescended  to  say  she  would  come 
over  to  the  castle,  "  though  the  bride 
little  deserved  such  attention,"  and  that 
Clochnaben  would  come  also  :  that  was 
enough. 

Then  she  entered  on  a  branch  of  the 
subject  most  eagerly  listened  to  by 
Alice  :  the  gossip  that  had  percolated 
through  various  channels  respecting 
Kenneth's  admiration  for  Gertrude,  and 
how  his  uncle  had  cut  him  out,  and 
what  a  worthless  sinner  Kenneth  was. 
And  old  Lady  Clochnaben  gave  a  jocose 
little  shake  to  the  black  quilted  bonnet, 
with  a  grotesque  attempt  at  gaiety,  for 
she  thought  it  a  good  joke  that  Kenneth 
should  be  ousted  and  outwitted,  though 
she  thought  it  no  joke  at  all  that  her 
son  Lorimer  should  lose  his  chance  of 
winning  the  same  prize. 

And  all  being  said  that  could  be  said 


in  croaking  dispraise  of  the  new-married 
couple,  the  black-capped  judge  proceeded 
to  the  trial  of  another  cause ;  with 
which  indeed  Sir  Douglas  was  also  more 
or  less  connected :  the  said  cause  being 
the  conduct  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man on  the  estate  of  Glenrossie,  who 
was  actually  endeavouring  "  most  im- 
properly," as  the  irate  Dowager  ex- 
pressed it,  to  get  a  disused  burying- 
ground  consecrated  for  burials  in  his 
own  parish. 

Now  the  small  Episcopal  Church  and 
its  interests  had  been  confided  by  Sir 
Douglas  to  Savile  Heaton,  the  tutor  who 
had  married  Maggie,  on  that  gentle- 
man's own  petition,  and  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  imagine  a  greater  compli- 
cation than  the  state  of  matters  induced 
by  this  arrangement.  Scanty  as  the 
population  was,  there  was  a  Free  Kirk, 
a  Scotch  Established  Church,  and  the 
somewhat  decorated  little  temple  of 
worship  over  which  Mr.  Savile  Heaton 
presided;  the  Episcopalian  Church,  on 
which  he  spent  the  very  slender  funds 
he  could  command  of  his  own ;  in 
which  he  preached  rather  elaborate 
sermons  ;  and  for  which  he  had  trained 
a  little  band  of  singers,  accompanied  by 
a  small  organ. 

The  amount  of  fierce  quarrelling 
among  the  differing  Christians  of  these 
three  churches ;  the  frenzy  of  scorn ; 
the  sly  backbiting ;  the  consigning  of 
each  other's  souls  to  eternal  and  un- 
avoidable perdition ;  the  losing  sight  of 
all  the  reality  and  purposes  of  prayer 
in  the  rabid  disputes  of  how  prayer 
should  be  offered  up, — was  a  spectacle 
for  men  and  angels  ! 

Maggie  held  with  her  husband; 
though  she  yawned  all  through  the  ser- 
mon, and  frequently  came  to  afternoon 
church  in  a  state  of  drowsy  tipsiness. 

Her  father,  the  old  miller,  went  to 
the  Free  Kirk,  her  mother  to  the  Estab- 
lished, "  as  a  decent  body  ought ;"  and 
they  agreed  in  little  except  in  being 
generally  "  fou  "  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

Lady  Clochnaben  was  Presbyterian  ; 
and  so  was  Miss  Alice  Eoss :  and  both 
these  ladies  belonged  also  to  that  wide- 
spread and  influential  sect,  the  Phari- 
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sees.  They  were  continually  thanking 
God  that  they  were  better  than  their 
neighbours  ;  and  lost  in  contemplation 
of  the  motes  in  their  brother's  eye. 

On  the  morning  that  Alice  had  chosen 
to  ride  over  to  the  grim  grey  house  on 
the  misty  hills,  Lady  Clochnaben  had 
received  a  letter  from  Lorimer,  which 
extremely  displeased  her  :  a  letter  in 
answer  to  one  of  her  own  in  which  she 
expressed  her  intention  to  give  her  "most 
determined  opposition  "  to  schemes  of 
the  sort  set  on  foot  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  by  Mr.  Heat  on,  and  requested 
Lorimer  to  remonstrate  with  Sir  Douglas 
Koss  respecting  the  conduct  of  that 
gentleman.  She  called  her  son's  atten- 
tion to  a  report  of  proceedings  else- 
where, respecting  the  consecration  of  a 
cemetery,  sending  it  thickly  interspersed 
at  its  impressive  passages  with  dashes 
from  her  firm  hand  in  rigorous  lines  of 
ink.  Such  sentences  as  the  following 
met  with  her  especial  approval : — 

"This  was  a  Presbyterian  country, 
where  the  consecration  of  burying 
grounds  was  not  only  considered  a  thing 
of  no  use,  but  was  condemned  as  super- 
stitious and  allied  to  Popery  :  consecra- 
tion of  the  sold  portions  of  the  cemetery 
was  an  insult  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
ground.  Churchyards  and  churches, 
and  many  other  places  were  consecrated 
many  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  the  Re- 
formation swept  these  consecrations 
away,  the  will  of  the  nation  reduced  them 
to  nonentities.  To  consecrate  would 
be  to  give  the  Episcopalians  a  right  to 
the  service  of  burial.  Why  should  such 
favour  be  shown  to  Episcopalians  1 
Presbyterians  who  had  acquired  rights 
of  burial  in  the  same  ground  might 
justly  feel  themselves  aggrieved  :  and 
others  might  feel  only  merriment  and 
surprise  that  such  a  ceremony  had  been 
indulged  in  at  all  :  it  was  goud  for 
nothing :  the  cemetery  was  neither  the 
better  nor  the  worse  for  it,  though  it 
might  indeed  lead  to  a  feeling  against 
the  cemetery  in  the  minds  of  Presby- 
terians, wlio  would  not  -use  it  as  they 
might  oiJtenvise  have  done." 

Could  Lady  Clochnaben  have  seen 
the  gloomy  and  contemptuous  smile  with 


which  Lorinier  read  the  last  sentence, 
descriptive  of  the  repugnance  a  right- 
minded  Presbyterian  would  feel  at  the 
notion  of  being  buried  in  ground  de- 
filed by  consecration,  she  would  have 
been  still  more  provoked  at  his  answer, 
which  abruptly  said  : — 

"  With  reference  to  your  expectation 
that  I  should  write  to  Douglas  to  inter- 
fere with  Mr.  Heaton  about  the  burying- 
ground,  I  wonder  you  do  not  see  that  I 
can  do  no  such  thing;  nor,  if  I  did,  could 
my  meddling  be  of  any  possible  use.  As 
to  my  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  if 
people  like  to  be  buried  like  dogs,  let 
them  be  so  buried ;  but  I  cannot  see  why 
a  piece  of  ground  which  is  of  neither 
use  nor  value  to  the  present  com- 
munity, should  remain  useless,  merely 
because  people  were  formerly  so  buried 
in  it.  The  consecration  will  not,  I  pre- 
•sume,  affect  the  poor  dust  lying  there, 
though  by  the  report  you  send  me  it 
might  discourage  future  corpses  of  the 
Presbyterian  persuasion." 

"  This  comes  of  residing  abroad,  you 
see,  Alice,"  said  the  Dowager,  as  she 
gave  a  vicious  tightening  to  the  folds  of 
the  letter,  and  then  tapped  it  with  her 
bony  fore-finger.  "  Lorimer  is  grown 
into  a  Latitudinarian,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  into  something  worse.  But  I'm 
just  resolved  to  fight  out  this  matter, 
and  I'll  do  it.  The  very  idea  of  the 
Torrieburn  folk  makes  me  sick ;  and  if 
you  can't  crush  a  man  one  way,  you  can 
another — that's  my  dictum." 

Whether — like  the  wrathful  king, 
who  rashly  said  of  Thomas  a  Beckett 
that  he  wondered  he  had  no  subject 
who  would  rid  him  of  that  priest — and 
so  procured  his  murder, — the  angry 
Dowager  expressed  before  any  very  un- 
scrupulous party  her  opinion  that  the 
place  would  be  well  rid  of  Mr.  Heaton, 
cannot  be  clearly  known  ;  but  his  posi- 
tion, never  a  very  comfortable  one,  was 
made  more  and  more  intolerable  by  a 
series  of  small  and  great  annoyances, 
the  last  of  which  was  attended  with 
some  danger,  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
Gertrude  lioss. 

An  anxious  consultation  had  been 
held  as  to  the  terms  on  which  Mrs. 
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Kenneth.  Ross  of  Torrieburn,  now 
Mrs.  Heaton,  should  stand  with  the 
young1  Lady  Ross.  Alice  had  resolutely 
stood  out,  even  in  her  loneliest  days, 
against  communication  with  her.  "  She 
was  not  recognised  by  her  mother,"  was 
her  sole  observation  when  pressed  on 
the  subject. 

But  Gertrude  leaned  to  peace,  and  to 
that  quiet  dealing  with  unfortunate 
events  in  families,  so  seldom  adopted 
— though,  if  the  dignity  of  reserve 
towards  the  world,  on  which  such  appa- 
rent indulgence  is  founded,  were  more 
common,  scandals  would  be  kept  private 
which  the  world  only  mocks  at,  and 
the  persons  affected  by  them  would  be 
the  happier.  It  was  decided  that  Lady 
Ross  should  pay  her  visit  to  Torrieburn. 

To  "cut"  the  widow  of  Sir  Douglas's 
brother,  the  wife  of  the  clergyman  who 
had  brought  Kenneth  up,  would  have 
been  a  very  harsh  and  difficult  step  to 
take.  Intimacy  was  not  desirable,  was 
not  probable  ;  but  countenance  and  ac- 
knowledgment towards  one  so  nearly 
connected  with  Sir  Douglas,  seemed 
almost  imperative. 

To  Torrieburn  Gertrude  drove  with 
her  husband,  and  shuddered  over  the 
account  he  gave,  at  the  fatal  bridge  over 
the  Falls,  of  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Her  mind  still  full  of  the  tragic  tale, 
and  of  the  description  of  Maggie  herself 
in  her  youthful  beauty,  Gertrude  entered 
the  drawing-room,  and  was  received  by 
the  occupant. 

Mr.  Heaton  was  a  shy,  earnest-looking 
man,  who  spoke  very  little,  and  kept 
glancing  at  his  wife  as  if  all  the  years 
that  had  passed  had  failed  to  quiet  his 
expectations  of  her  doing  or  saying 
something  that  would  shock  others. 

Maggie  herself  was  grown  inordi- 
nately fat  and  coarse,  though  still 
handsome.  She  was  dressed  in  the 
most  outre  style  of  the  fashion,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  faith  in  milliners 
which  makes  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
women  believe  that  they  ought  to  put 
on,  at  their  own  firesides,  toilettes  which 
the  French  never  wear  at  all,  or  only 
wear  when  dressed  for  visiting  or  driving 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 


Maggie  was  a  hundred  times  "finer  " 
than  the  bride  ;  and  with  her  finery  she 
had  adopted  a  sort  of  affectedly  jolly, 
defiant  manner,  by  which  she  intended 
to  show  that  she  neither  desired  to 
be  patronized,  nor  would  submit  to  be 
"  looked  down  upon." 

All  she  did  and  said  jarred  with  the 
feelings  of  compassion  and  interest  with 
which  Gertrude's  mind  had  been  filled.' 

As  to  Maggie,  she  saw  Gertrude 
with  bitter  prejudice.  Kenneth,  her 
wild,  insolent,  vain  Kenneth,  had  not 
observed  the  silence  practised  by  Lori- 
mer  Boyd  towards  his  dowager  mother. 
He  had  told  his  less  awful  parent 
that  he  was  in  love,  and  was  beloved 
again ;  and  Maggie,  remembering  all 
his  letters,  took  the  view  consequent 
upon  them,  namely,  that  she  saw  be- 
fore her  the  jilting  coquette  who  had 
"thrown  over"  the  young  lover,  to- 
become  possessed  of  Glenrossie  Castle, 
and  make  a  more  wealthy  marriage. 

The  visit  was  awkward  and  embar- 
rassed, in  spite  of  gentle  efforts  at  cor- 
diality on  the  part  of  the  bride,  all 
unconscious  as  she  was  of  what  was 
passing  in  Maggie's  mind. 

At  length  she  said  to  the  latter  that 
she  would  like  to  clamber  up  the  Falls 
and  look  down  on  the  view ;  and  "  Mrs. 
Ross  Heaton,"  as  she  called  herself, 
prepared  to  accompany  her.  When 
they  had  nearly  reached  the  head  of  the 
Falls,  and  while  a  thick  screen  of  moun- 
tain ash  and  birch  still  hid  the  house 
they  had  left  from  view,  a  loud  report 
startled  them  •  and,  looking  through  the 
trees,  they  saw  smoke  issuing  from  one 
of  the  windows. 

Descending  rapidly,  they  retraced 
their  steps  towards  the  dwelling  they 
had  so  lately  left,  and  found  Sir  Douglas 
and  Savile  Heaton  standing  in  front  of 
the  house,  angrily  commenting  on  some 
disaster  that  had  just  taken  place. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
iron  bush  of  a  cart-wheel,  tightly  plugged 
up  at  both  ends  with  wood,  in  one  of 
which  a  hole  had  been  drilled,  through 
which  it  had  been  filled  with  gun- 
powder, with  a  fuse  inserted,  so.  as  to 
form  a  grenade,  had  been  placed  under 
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the  windowof  the  drawing-room  where 
they  had  been  talking,  and  fired. 

The  bush  had  burst  into  splinters, 
spreading  in  all  directions,  passing 
through  the  window  and  ceiling,  and 
lodging  in  the  floor  of  the  room  above. 
Glass  was  shattered  ;  furniture  broken  ; 
the  smell  of  gunpowder  still  floated  on 
the  air.  Maggie  did  not  scream;  she 
stood  panting  and  staring  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  with  excessive  fierce- 
ness she  exclaimed,  "  I'd  be  glad  their 
necks  were  ground  in  our  mill ! " 

After  which  speech  she  flung  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  there 
continued  sobbing  wildly  till  she  saw, 
or  imagined  she  saw,  a  retreating  form 
of  a  man  among  the  bushes,  when  she 
suddenly  ceased  weeping,  and  sprang 
forward  with  an  activity  very  surprising 
in  so  cumbersome  a  figure. 

No  one  was  discoverable,  however, 
and  she  came  slowly  back  again. 

Her  husband  spoke  kindly  to  her, 
and  bade  her  take  farewell  of  Sir  Douglas 
and  Gertrude,  which  she  did  somewhat 
sullenly ;  Sir  Douglas  reiterating  to  Mr. 
Heaton  assurances  of  assistance  and 
goodwill. 

Gertrude  was  very  silent  during  the 
drive  home.  She  had  been  frightened 
and  bewildered;  and  much  that  she 
found  at  Glenrossie  was  so  disappointing. 
Maggie,  so  coarse  and  strange  ;  Alice 
so  ungenial  and  alien ;  she  scarcely  knew 
why.  The  squabbles  about  religious 
forms,  which  had  been  discussed  before 
her,  so  hideous  and  yet  so  trifling! 
She  sighed,  and  turned  to  Sir  Douglas, 
who  had  also  been  silently  ruminating. 
She  took  his  true  frank  hand,  and  he 
bent  and  kissed  her  as  she  sat  silently 
there  by  his  side. 

Much  was  disappointing;  but  what 
could  quench  the  joy  of  that  love  ] 
Much  was  disappointing ;  but  Sir 
Douglas,  her  own  Douglas,  was  perfect; 
and  she  was  his  for  ever  ! 

CHAPTER    XXL 
MAMMA'S  LETTER. 

PARADISE  had  a  cloud  over  it  after  this. 
Gertrude  could  not  comprehend  bitter- 


ness ;  she  had  never  felt  it.  Holy 
thoughts,  with  her,  were  peaceful 
thoughts.  She  talked  a  great  deal  with 
Mr.  Heaton  over  his  troubles  and 
anxieties,  and  produced  a  corresponding 
degree  of  displeasure  in  rigid  Lady 
Clochnaben,  and  watchful  Alice  Ross. 
Her  principles  were  very  lax  in  their 
opinion.  She  had  even  been  guilty  one 
Sabbath  evening  of  singing.  Sir  Douglas 
had  caught  cold  out  fishing  ;  his  eyes 
were  inflamed ;  he  could  not  read  or 
occupy  himself  in  any  way,  and  his 
wife  opened  her  well-worn  music-book, 
and  sat  down  to  amuse  him  with  her 
little  store  of  melodies,  in  the  most 
natural  way  in  the  world.  Lady  Cloch- 
naben was  spending  a  couple  of  days  at 
Glenrossie.  She  stared  at  the  bride ; 
and,  clutching  the  two  arms  of  the  high- 
backed  chair  in  which  she  was  seated,  so 
as  to  give  herself  a  stiffer  and  more 
authoritative  pose,  she  said  sternly, 
"Lady  Ross,  you're  surely  forgetting 
what  day  it  is  !" 

Gertrude  looked  wonderingly  round. 
"  Gertie   only  remembers  that  it  is 
the    day   after    I    have    taken    cold," 
laughed  Sir  Douglas. 

"  You  should  not  encourage  such 
doings  at  Glenrossie,"  said  the  Dowager 
severely ;  "  there  never  was  mirth  or 
singing  since  /  can  remember  the  place, 
on  such  an  improper  day  as  the  Lord's- 
day." 

"  I  really  do  not  understand,"  said 
Gertrude. 

"  Don't  you  know,  Gertie,  that  we 
Caledonians  are  so  strict  in  our  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  that  singing 
and  such  like  diversions  are  forbidden  1 
There  is  a  sad  story  extant,  of  a  lady 
who  lost  her  pet  dog  for  ever,  because, 
when  it  strayed,  the  gentleman  friend 
she  was  walking  with  was  afraid  to 
whistle  for  it,  on  account  of  the  daj 
being  Sunday." 

"The  Lord  forgive  us,  is  that  the 
way  you  mean  to  instruct  your  wife  !" 
exclaimed  the  fearless  Dowager,  setting 
her  spectacles  at  Sir  Douglas.  Alice 
said  nothing.  She  looked  up  with  a 
plaintive,  pitiful  glance,  at  her  half- 
brother,  shook  her  head  slightly,  as 
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much  as  to  say,  "this  will  never  do  !  " 
and  then,  slowly  rising,  with  a  volume 
of  explanations  of  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  in  her  hand,  she  crept  away 
from  the  profanity,  and  went  to  bed. 

Gertrude  rather  pined  for  her  mother 
in  this  alienated  state  of  things;  she 
had  been  used  to  love  and  petting  from 
that  tender  though  weak-minded  com- 
panion. But  the  youthful-elderly  was 
making  a  happy  little  "  season "  in 
London.  She  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave 
the  metropolis  ;  to  forsake  the  circle  of 
recovered  friends,  and  discourage  their 
invitations  by  burying  herself  in  the 
Highlands. 

"  I  will  come  to  you,  my  darling," 
she  wrote,  "but  not  just  yet.  I  would 
like  to  come  in  the  autumn,  when  you 
have  a  nice  shooting  party,  and  then  see 
your  hills  and  heather  braes.  I  have 
such  a  pretty  little  house  in  Park  Street ! 
such  a  sunny  drawing-room,  and  a  little 
boudoir  (you  know  how  I  love  a  boudoir), 
with  a  Louis  Quatorze  looking-glass,  and 
a  quantity  of  lovely  little  odds  and 
ends.  I  was  lucky  to  get  it !  It  was 
advertised  as  a  *  bachelor '  house,  and 
now  they  say  it  belonged  to  a  '  bachelor 
of  the  other  sex  ;'  but  that  makes  no 
difference.  I  mean  it  does  not  signify 
to  me  who  lived  here  before  me,  of 
course.  And  indeed  the  proof  that  it 
doesn't  signify  at  all,  is,  that  all  my 
friends  call,  and  call,  till  you'd  think 
they  would  never  have  done  calling  ! 
And  I  am  constantly  asked  out  to 
dinner,  when  they  want  a  lady  in  a 
hurry  and  some  one  has  failed,  and  in 
the  same  way  I  am  asked  t<|  accompany 
young  married  friends  to  the  opera.  I 
assure  you  I  have  spent  a  very  pleasant 
time,  and  am  quite  pleased  to  see  how 
little  forgotten  I  am  ;  for  I  certainly 
thought  people  rather  cold  about  your 
wedding  ;  but  then  we  had  only  just 
arrived,  and  I  had  not  gone  the  round 
with  my  cards,  you  know. 

"  There  has  been  a  magnificent  fete 
at  Devonshire  House,  and  the  Duke 
came  up  to  me  directly,  and  said  how 
rejoiced  he  was  to  see  me,  and  that  he 
did  not  think  I  had  altered  the  least  in 
the  last  fifteen  years.  And  he  asked 


after  you,  too — at  least,  he  asked  after 
my  *  children ;'  and  when  I  told  him  I 
had  lost  my  poor  boy,  and  that  my 
other  child  was  a  daughter  who  was 
grown  up  and  married,  he  seemed  quite 
surprised  ;  and  only  that  he  was  obliged, 
at  the  moment,  to  go  and  be  civil  to 
somebody  else,  I  meant  to  have  seized 
the  opportunity  of  begging  him  to  re- 
member you  when  you  came  to  town ; 
but  you  can  call  there  with  me,  and  that 
will  do  as  well, — I  mean  as  well  as  my 
speaking  about  you. 

"  And  now,  dear,  I  will  conclude, 
and  promise  faithfully  to  come  to  you 
later  in  the  year.  You  know  it  is  said 
to  be  as  well,  after  marriage,  to  leave  the 
young  couple  awhile  to  themselves. 
Excuse  my  little  joke;  for,  of  course, 
you  are  not  a  *  young '  couple  :  I  mean 
Sir  Douglas  is  not  young,  though  you 
are,  and  that  made  the  joke  ;  but  it  need 
not  vex  you,  for  he  is  a  great  deal  hand- 
somer than  any  young  man  I  see  going 
about,  and  I  always  thought  him  hand- 
somer even  than  his  saucy  nephew,  of 
whom  I  hope  you  have  good  news,  and 
that  he  will  keep  out  of  the  way. 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  Mother, 

"  CHARLOTTE  SKIPTON. 

"  P.S. — My  dearest  Gertie,  I  re-open 
my  letter,  because  I  really  cannot  let  it 
go  without  telling  you  such  a  piece  of 
good  news !  I  have  just  got  my  card 
for  one  of  the  Royal  balls  ! 

"  I  went,  you  know,  to  the  Drawing- 
room,  the  very  first  thing  I  did,  after  all 
the  fuss  of  your  marriage,  &c.  was  over ; 
but  the  Court  being  new,  and  all  that,  I 
really  did  not  feel  sanguine  about  being 
remembered  :  and  I  can't  tell  you  how 
pleased  I  was  when  I  opened  the  big 
envelope  just  now,  and  out  came  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  card  !  I  went  to 
the  Drawing-room  in  very  dark  garter 
blue,  with  my  few  diamonds  very  prettily 
arranged  :  and  I  did  think  of  wearing 
pink  for  this  occasion,  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  thought  too  young,  you  know ; 
people  are  not  good-natured  :  so  I  shall 
go  in  pale  silver-grey  and  pearls,  or  in 
mauve ;  I  understand  mauve  is  Her 
Majesty's  favourite  colour  ;  but  perhaps 
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for  that  very  reason  she  may  be  wearing 
it  herself ;  and  that  would  incline  me  to 
the  grey,  especially  as  I  have  not  been 
to  a  Court  ball  since  your  poor  father 
died;  and  I  have  always  thought  a 
widow  should  wear  very  quiet  colours, 
at  all  events  for  a  good  while  after  her 
mourning  is  over. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  attend  the  very 
first  Drawing-room  next  season?  Sir 
.Douglas  must  wish  that :  and  you  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  tliink  about  it 
beforehand.  I  advise  you  to  employ 
Madame  Albertine  Chiflbnne ;  she  is  just 
come  to  set  up  in  London,  and  is  quite 
the  rage  among  the  fine  ladies,  and  very 
busy.  But  she  has  promised,  however 
overwhelmed  with  orders  she  may  be., 
that  she  will  give  me  the  preference 
first,  and  was  uncommonly  civil. 

"  I  have  Isidor  as  coiffeur .;  I  think 
he  has  more  taste  than  Cavalier.  He 
amused  me  very  much  with  stories  of 
how  busy  he  was  at  the  Coronation  some 
years  ago.  He  said  he  dressed  a  hundred 
and  fifty-four  heads,  between  the  evening 
and  the  next  morning.  A  good  many 
had  their  heads  dressed  over  night,  and 
slept  or  sat  up  in  arm-chairs,  or  leaning 
back  on  the  sofas ;  and  a  good  many 
met  at  each  other's  houses, — to  save 
time,  and  make  sure  of  Isidor, — and 
Ikhey  .sat  in  a  long  row,  while  he  and  his 
assistants  brushed,  and  oiled,  and  plaited, 
and  twisted,  and  twirled,  till  he  said  he 
had  scarcely  any  sensation  left  in  his 
fingers  and  thumbs !  And  the  old 
.Marchioness  of  Timberly  was  so  afraid 
he  would  be  tired,  and  not  finish  her 
head  off  properly  (being  one  of  the  last) 
that  she  kept  offering  him  claret  every 
tvvo  minutes,  saying, '  Take  another  glass, 
Mr.  Isidor,  I  think  your  hand  droops.' 
'Certainly,'  he  said,  'if  I  had  swallowed 
all  the  wine  that  old  lady  offered  me,  I 
should  no  longer  have  distinguished 
where  the  heads  were  that  I  was  to 
dress.' 

"  And  what  do  you  think,  Gertie,  of 
the  speech  of  that  handsome  eccentric 
Mrs.  Cregan,  whom  Lorimer  Boyd  used 
to  admire  BO — when  I  told  her  the  story  ? 
She  said,  '  More  fools  they  !  7  lolled 
jny  hair  in  a  smooth  twkt,  and  walked 


across  the  Park  to  Westminster  in  the 
cool  early  morning  with  my  brother  ;  for 
I  considered  it  a  day  on  which  of  all 
days  in  the  year  I  was  least  likely  to 
be  looked  at,  and  most  likely  to  endure 
great  fatigue.  I  knew  the  streets  would 
be  crowded,  the  carriages  dead-locked 
from  their  numbers  ;  and  the  only  thing 
I  wished  I  had  taken  overnight  was  my 
breakfast  ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  servants  to  attend  to  any  tiling  on 
that  eventful  morning.' 

".So  like  Mrs.  Cregan,  wasn't  it? 
taking  things  in  that  cool  sort  of  way. 
I  daresay  just  as  cool  about  the  Koyal 
balls. 

"  Well,  I  ain't  like  her,  Gertie,  and  I 
declare  my  htand  quite  shakes  while  I 
write  to  you  about  it,  only  I  thought  you 
would  be  glad  to  know  Her  Most  Gra- 
cious Majesty  had  not  forgotten  me,  .but 
had  sent  me  a  card. 

"  This  P.S.  has  grown  quite  to  the 
length  of  another  letter,  but  you  can't 
wonder  at  that,  because  of  what  I  had 
to  say. 

"  Your  affectionate  Mum, 


"  Here  is  a  visitor  you  will  be  glad  to 
see,  Gertrude,"  said  Sir  Douglas  cheerily, 
opening  the  door  just  as  Gertrude  had 
got  to  the  end  of  the  little  fine  pattes  de 
mouclie  of  her  mother's  writing.  "  Here 
is  Lorimer,  on  a  two  months'  leave,  come 
to  look  after  Clochnaben  !  You  must 
persuade  him  to  give  us  a  week  of  his 
time.  You  are  lady  of  the  Castle  now, 
you  know." 

Gertrude  rose,  and  fixed  her  glad 
soft  eyes  on  Lorimer's  countenance; 
not  without  a  certain  degree  of  ner- 
vous trepidation  ;  remembering  all  that 
had  occurred,  and  the  confidence  she 
had  placed  in  him,  when  Kenneth'.s 
reckless  love-making  and  yet  more 
reckless  threats,  made  her  fear  shje 
scarcely  knew  what,  for  Sir  Douglas. 

Lorimer  also  seemed  a  little  nervous,; 
though  his  manner  was  generally  im- 
passive. His  hand  was  icy  cold  as  he 
took  hers,  and  his  eyes  were  averted. 
He  gave  a  short  stifled  sigh,  and  stood 
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in  one  of  the  oriel  supposed  sorrow.  Lorimer  was  one  of 
these  men. 

Gertrude  felt  embarrassed :  and,  to  help 
her  embarrassment,  she  held  out  her 
mother's  letter. 

"  I  have  just  heard  from  mamma," 
she  said ;  "  you  can  read  her  news  if 
you  like." 

To  be  continued. 


for  a    moment 
windows. 

"  It  is  a  long  timo  since  I  was  here," 
he  said. 

The  sadness  with  which  he  spoke  was 
so  obvious,  that  Gertrude  longed  to  ask 
him  if  aught  had  occurred  to  fret  him  : 
but  there  are  men  whose  reserve  you 
dare  not  break  through,  however  real 
your  sympathy  may  be  with  their 
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THE  sixteenth  century  has  been  called 
the  age  of  learned  women.  Its  title  to 
be  so  designated  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land dates  from  a  period  very  near  its 
commencement.  The  revival  of  letters 
was  long  in  reaching  this  country,  but 
the  quickening  impulse,  once  received, 
inspired  many  minds  with  a  generous 
zeal  for  the  improvement  of  education. 
The  temper  of  these  reformers  was  auda- 
cious. They  exalted  the  classics  to  the 
skies,  and  trampled  the  schoolmen  under 
foot.  They  despised  all  who  adhered  to 
the  old  studies,  while  they  insisted  that 
none  should  be  refused  the  blessings  of 
the  new. 

Liberal  culture  for  the  minds  of  girls 
as  well  as  boys  was  first  recommended  by 
the  example  and  authority  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.1  Jealous  of  the  least  innovation 

1  As  to  the  general  condition  of  female  lite- 
rature in  England  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  have  few  means  of  judging.  In 
describing  the  accomplishments  of  Jane  Shore, 
Sir  Thomas  More  mentions  that  she  could 
"read  well  and  write,"  as  if  that  were  au  ex- 
traordinary circumstance.  We  gain  a  more 
favourable  impression  fro  in  the  Paston  Letters, 
which  consist  of  the  correspondence  of  a  re- 
spectable, though  not  noble,  family  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VL,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry 
VII.  If  these  letters  are  genuine,  which  we 
are  forbidden  to  doubt,  it  is  plain,  as  Mr. 
Hallam  remarks,  "that  several  members  of 
the  family,  male  and  female,  wrote  not  only 
grammatically,  but  with  a  fluency  and  facility, 
an  epistolary  expertuesa,  which  implies  the 
habitual  use  of  the  pen."  The  Plumpton 
Correspondence,  published  by  the  Camden 


in  religion,  More  was  yet  at  once  an 
ardent  votary  of  the  classical  learning 
and  the  reaxty  advocate  of  social  progress. 
Among  the  half-serious,  half-humorous 
suggestions  of  the  "  Utopia,"  which  lie 
wrote  when  a  husband  and  the  father 
of  a  family  of  daughters,  not  the  least 
curious  are  those  relating  to  the  position 
of  the  female  S3X.  The  women  of  his 
model  state  enjoy  most  of  those  rights 
which  only  a  few  of  the  stronger-minded 
even  lay  claim  to  in  Europe.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  confessed  with  grief  that  the 
Utopian  wife  is  subject  to  the  control 
and  correction  of  her  lord,  but  this  is 
almost  the  only  point  in  which  the 
masculine  gender  of  that  enlightened 
race  is  preferred  to  the  feminine.  The 
Utopians  are  great  formers,  and  their 
women  are  taught  all  the  secrets  of  agri- 
culture as  carefully  as  the  men,  while 
they  arc  exempted  from  the  rougher 
work.  All  kinds  of  handicrafts  flourish 
in  Utopia,  and  are  pursued  by  both 
sexes  alike,  though  the  weaker  chiefly 
addict  themselves  to  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, and  other  similar  employments. 
The  boys  and  girls  devote  their  leisure 
hours  to  reading.  The  British  artisan, 
as  we  all  know,  spends  his  evenings  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institute.  In  this,  how- 
ever, as  in  most  other  matters,  Utopia 

Society,  also  contains  numerous  letters  written 
by  women  of  moderate  statiooi  in  the  reigu  of 
Henry  VII.,  chiefly,  however,  during  the  latter 
half  of  it. 
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is  far  ahead  of  us;  for  there  the  labourers, 
women  as  well  as  men,  rise  before  dawn 
to  attend  two  or  three  lectures,  as  a  whet 
to  the  occupations  of  the  day.  Through- 
out the  community,  whatever  instruction 
is  given  to  the  one  sex  is  open  to  the 
other.  The  women  are  even  accustomed 
to  military  exercises  and  discipline,  that 
in  time  of  war  they  may  not  be  quite 
useless.  While  no  Utopian  is  forced  to 
bear  arms  against  his  will,  he  is  encou- 
raged to  volunteer  by  the  prospect  of 
receiving  aid  from  his  wife  and  daughters, 
to  whom  it  is  a  distinction  to  fight  by 
his  side.  After  this  we  can  feel  no  doubt 
that  all  Utopian  professions  are  acces- 
sible to  feminine  ambition.  If  there 
are  no  female  barristers  in  Utopia,  it  is 
merely  because  that  fortunate  land  has 
few  laws  and  no  lawyers,  the  practice 
of  advocacy  being  forbidden  as  immoral. 
If  the  traveller  who  describes  the  na- 
tional manners  makes  no  mention  of 
female  physicians,  this  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  his  auditors  are  men  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  the 
wonder  would  have  been  not  that  women 
should,  but  that  they  should  not,  follow 
medicine.  It  was  more  to  the  purpose 
to  state  the  relation  of  the  women  to  the 
priesthood ;  and  this  is  done  in  words 
which,  when  we  remember  the  ecclesias- 
tical principles  of  Moses,  sound  oddly 
enough.  The  Utopian  priests,  we  are  told, 
"  if  they  be  not  women  (for  that  sex  is 
"  not  excluded  from  the  office,  though 
"  rarely  chosen,  and  then  not  unless  they 
"  be  widows,  and  old),  have  for  their 
"  wives  the  most  excellent  women  in 
"  the  country." 

To  any  one  who  knows  Sir  Thomas 
More  as  he  deserves  to  be  known,  these 
fancies  will  appear  eminently  character- 
istic. They  are  the  conceits  of  a  mind 
loving  both  to  jest  with  a  grave  face 
:md  to  express  genuine  convictions  in 
the  language  of  persiflage.  What  More's 
views  really  were  of  the  studies  and 
pursuits  fit  for  women,  we  may  learn 
from  his  practice  in  his  own  household. 
His  three  daughters,  Margaret,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Cecilia,  and  his  adopted 
daughter,  another  Margaret,  were  placed 
under  the  same  tutors  and  instructed 


from  the  same  books  as  his  son  John. 
The  knight  insisted  that,  if  the  reflec- 
tions commonly  cast  on  the  female  under- 
standing were  sound,  they  would  but 
afford  so  many  additional  reasons  for 
bestowing  on  it  all  possible  cultivation. 
His  reasoning,  and  still  more  the  success 
of  his  experiment,  made  a  convert  of  his 
friend  Erasmus,  who,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  had  previously  shared  the  vulgar 
prejudice.  In  his  Letters  and  Collo- 
quies, the  famous  scholar  commended 
the  precedent  which,  "  fortiter  con- 
tempta  novi  exempli  invidia,"  the  author 
of  the  Utopia  had  made,  to  the  imita- 
tion of  Europe.  More's  house  he  deno- 
minated "  musarum  domic  ilium,"  and 
extolled  it  as  more  admirable  than 
Plato's  Academy.  In  the  same  strain  of 
panegyric,  but  yet  with  manifest  sin- 
cerity, he  celebrated  the  studies  and 
accomplishments  of  its  female  inmates. 
The  acquirements  of  all  these  young 
ladies  were  certainly  remarkable  for  that 
age,  and  those  of  the  eldest  daughter 
would  have  been  remarkable  in  any 
age.  They  all  wrote  themes  and  verses 
in  Latin,  and  studied  logic.  But  the 
performances  of  Margaret  More  at- 
tracted by  far  the  most  admiration. 
When  Reginald  Pole  was  shown  one  of 
her  letters,  he  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  written  by  a  woman.  She 
was  not  only  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar, 
but  a  diligent  reader  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  A  specimen  of  her  scholar- 
ship has  been  preserved  in  an  emenda- 
tion which  she  suggested  of  a  corrupt 
passage  in  Cyprian.  She  translated 
Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History  from 
Greek  into  Latin,  but  was  anticipated 
in  the  publication  by  Bishop  Chris- 
topherson,  a  noted  Grecian,  who  had 
undertaken  the  same  task.  She  also 
composed  sundry  discourses  and  decla- 
mations, both  in  Latin  and  English, 
some  of  which  her  fond  father  preferred 
to  essays  of  his  own  on  the  same  subjects. 
Exercises  of  this  kind  were  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  Only  in  rare  instances 
did  learning  produce  the  fruit  of  true 
literature. 

All   More's   children   seem   to   have 
married  early;  but  they  continued  to 
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reside  with  their  father,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  birth  of  eleven  grand- 
children, to  prosecute  their  studies. 
These  were  "blended  with  the  cultivation 
of  music,  painting,  and  poetry.  The 
knight's  house  at  Chelsea  was  also  a 
little  museum  of  natural  history.  Its 
inmates  formed,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  private 
school.  From  a  letter  written  by  More 
to  his  favourite  daughter,  after  she  had 
become  Margaret  Koper,  we  find  that 
she  was  then  studying  astronomy  under 
a  Mr.  Nicholas.  ' '  Commend  me  kindly/ ' 
says  the  father,  "  to  your  husband,  who 
"  maketh  me  rejoice  for  that  he  studieth 
"  the  same  things  that  you  do  ;  and, 
il  whereas  I  am  wont  always  to  counsel 
"  you  to  give  place  to  your  husband, 
"  now,  on  the  other  side,  I  give  you 
"  license  to  master  him  in  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  the  sphere.  Commend  me 
"  to  all  your  schoolfellows,  but  to  your 
"  master  especially."  After  More's  death 
the  tradition  of  a  liberal  education  for 
daughters  was  faithfully  preserved  in 
the  family.  The  celebrated  Roger  As- 
cham informs  us  that  Mrs.  Eoper  was 
very  desirous  of  having  him  for  the 
instructor  of  her  children  ;  but  he  could 
not  at  that  time  be  induced  to  leave  the 
University.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bas- 
set, was  a  lady-in-waiting  to  Queen 
Mary.  This  lady  translated  into  English 
a  part  of  her  grandfather's  "  Exposition 
of  our  Saviour's  Passion,"  and  imitated 
his  style  so  successfully  that  the  trans- 
lation was  thought  to  have  been  made 
by  Sir  Thomas  himself.  Another  of 
Mrs.  Eoper' s  daughters  was  Mrs.  Clarke, 
whom  Ascham  praises  for  her  love  of 
literature. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  More's  own 
family  that  the  example  set  by  him  was 
followed.  The  more  enlightened  of  the 
nobility  were  swayed  by  his  high  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  plan  of  female  educa- 
tion which  his  name  had  first  rendered 
respectable,  the  influence  of  the  Court 
soon  rendered  fashionable.  Henry  VIII. 
as  a  younger  son,  had  been  originally 
designed  for  the  Church,  and  in  conse- 
quence received  an  ecclesiastical  train- 
ing. His  intellectual  passion  was  for 
theological  controversy,  but  he  had 
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some  taste  for  secular  learning,  and 
considerable  regard  for  education.  It 
appears  that  he  even  took  an  active  part 
in  the  compilation  of  Lilly's  grammar. 
It  is  some  evidence  of  the  capacity  of 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  that  for  several 
years  she  conducted  the  correspondence 
between  two  such  veteran  diplomatists 
as  her  father-in-law  and  her  father. 
Erasmus  speaks  of  her  as  eminently 
learned  j  and  certainly  her  attention  to 
the  instruction  of  her  daughter  Mary 
must  have  satisfied  even  so  rigid  a  disci- 
plinarian as  her  husband.  Before  the 
heiress  to  the  crown  was  seven  years 
old,  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  time,  a  Spaniard  and 
an  Englishman,  were  employed  in  draw- 
ing up  manuals  to  aid  her  progress  in 
Latin.  About  the  same  time,  the  Spa- 
niard, Ludovicus  Vives,  dedicated  to  the 
Queen  his  treatise  "De  Institutione  Fe- 
minse  Christianas,"  in  which  the  daugh- 
ters of  More  are  instanced  by  name  as 
models  of  female  accomplishment.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  pre- 
ceptor to  the  princess.  Mary  proved 
herself  an  apt  scholar :  when  she  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  Erasmus  tes- 
tified to  the  correctness  with  which  she 
wrote  Latin.  In  course  of  time  she 
also  learned  Spanish,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian. The  first,  as  it  was  her  mother's 
tongue,  she  may  be  presumed  to  have 
acquired  perfectly ;  but  Italian  she  did 
not  speak,  and  Walpole,  no  bad  judge, 
refers^slightingly  to  her  French  epistles. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  father's  reign 
she  undertook  and  partly  executed  an 
English  version  of  Erasmus's  Para- 
phrase on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John. 
To  this  task  she  was  invited  by  Queen 
Catharine  Parr,  who,  in  her  zeal  for  the 
Reformation,  had  planned  a  translation 
of  the  whole  Paraphrase  on  the  New 
Testament  by  the  joint  labour  of 
several  hands.  That  lady,  who  was 
some  five  years  older  than  her  step- 
daughter, was  one  of  the  first,  out  of 
More's  household,  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  educational  reform.  Ascham 
salutes  her  in  a  letter  with  the  epithet 
"  eruditissima,"  and  compliments  her  on 
studying  more  amid  the  distractions  of 
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a  court  than  many  of  his  academic 
brethren  did  in  the  full  leisure  of  col- 
lege life.  A  Latin  letter  is  still  extant 
which  Catharine  addressed  to  Mary 
when  the  latter  was  constrained  by 
weak  health  to  leave  the  completion  of 
her  version  to  her  chaplain.  The  first 
portion  of  the  translated  Paraphrase, 
comprising  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts,  was  published  in  1547  ;  and  it  was 
ordered  by  the  Council  that  every  parish 
church  in  the  kingdom  should  have  a 
copy.  Prefixed  to  this  work  was  a  dedi- 
cation to  Catharine  from  the  pen  of 
Nicholas  Udall,  master  of  Eton,  which 
contains  some  sentences  bearing  on  our 
present  subject.  "It  is  now  a  common 
"  thing  to  see  young  virgins  so  nursed 
"  and  trained  in  the  study  of  letters, 
"  that  they  willingly  set  all  other  vain 
"  pastimes  at  nought  for  learning's  sake. 
"  It  is  now  no  news  at  all  to  see  queens 
"  and  ladies  of  most  high  state  and 
"  progeny,  instead  of  courtly  dalliance, 
"  to  embrace  virtuous  exercises  of  read- 
"  ing  and  writing,  and  with  most  earnest 
"  study,  both  early  and  late,  to  apply 
"  themselves  to  the  acquiring  of  know- 
"  ledge,  as  well  in  all  other  liberal  arts 
"  and  disciplines  as  also  most  especi- 
"  ally  of  God  and  His  most  Holy  Word." 
This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Eoger 
Ascham,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  1550, 
declares  that  many  English  maidens, 
educated  by  himself  and  his  friends, 
surpassed  the  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  every  kind  of  learning.  As 
the  taste  for  classical  literature  spread, 
numerous  scholars  of  distinction  became 
tutors  in  private  families,  and  the 
daughters  as  well  as  the  sons  profited 
by  their  lessons.  Foremost  in  the  list 
of  their  female  pupils  stands  the  name 
of  Jane  Grey.  Before  she  had  emerged 
from  childhood,  that  astonishing  girl 
"  had  acquired  a  degree  of  learning  rare 
"  in  matured  men,  which  she  could  use 
"  gracefully,  and  could  permit  to  bo 
"  seen  by  others  without  vanity  or  con- 
"  sciousness.  At  fifteen  she  was  learn-  ' 
"  ing  Hebrew,  and  could  write  Greek  ; 
"  at  sixteen  she  corresponded  with  Bul- 
"  linger  in  Latin  at  least  equal  to  his 
"•  own ;  but  the  matter  of  her  letters 


"  is  more  striking  than  the  language, 
"  and  speaks  more  for  her  than  the 
"  most  elaborate  panegyric  of  admiring 
"  courtiers."1  Contemporary  as  a  stu- 
dent with  Lady  Jane,  though  a  good 
deal  her  senior,  was  Anne,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  a  younger  sister  of  Catharine 
Parr,  who  read  Pindar  with  Ascham. 
To  about  the  same  date  also  belong 
Mary,  Countess  of  Arundel,  Joanna, 
Lady  Lumley,  and  Mary,  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  all  of  whom  made  various 
translations  from  Greek  into  Latin  and 
English.  But  the  accomplished  ladies 
of  that  age  were  not  always  of  high 
birth  or  station.  We  have  the  name  of 
a  London  citizen's  daughter  who,  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII.  was  noted  for  her 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  for  other 
attainments;  and  under  Edward  VI. 
Lady  Jane  Grey  had  several  worthy 
compeers  of  much  humbler  extraction 
than  her  own.  Among  these,  none  were 
more  famous  than  the  five  daughters  of 
Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  who  owed  his  ap- 
pointment of  tutor  to  the  young  king 
much  more  to  his  high  character  and 
large  erudition  than  to  his  origin  or  con- 
nexions. These  ladies  were  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  time,  chiefly,  as  Camden  tells  us, 
for  their  natural  and  acquired  endow- 
ments. The  old  scholar  who  had  imbued 
them  with  his  own  lofty,  knowledge- 
loving  spirit,  had  a  right  to  the  boast 
which  he  addressed  to  his  eldest-born, 
Mildred  :  u  My  life  is  your  portion  ; 
my  example  your  inheritance."  This 
lady,  who  became  Lady  Burghley,  is 
mentioned  by  Ascham  as  rivalling  Jane 
Grey  in  her  knowledge  of  Greek.  Anno, 
the  second  sister,  married  Lord  Keeper 
Bacon,  and  applied  her  deep  learning  to 
theological  subjects.  She  translated 
Jewell's  Apologia  from  the  Latin,  and 
Ochino's  sermons  from  the  Italian. 
The  eloquence,  as  well  as  the  mental 
and  moral  elevation  of  this  admirable 
woman,  are  known  to  all  who  have  read 
Mr.  Spedding's  biography  of  her  famous 
son.  If  the  qualities  of  parents  descend 
to  their  children,  we  may  justly  affirm 
that  the  mother  of  Erancis  Bacon  coii- 
'  J  Froude.  ' 
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tributed  to  the  formation  of  his  charac- 
ter much  intellectual  ardour  and  much 
soaring  enthusiasm,  but  not  one  particle 
of  selfishness,  or  servility,  or  sordid 
ambition.  Of  Sir  Anthony's  three 
youngest  daughters  less  is  known.  One 
of  them  married  Lord  John  Eussell, 
heir  of  the  house  of  Bedford ;  another 
wedded  Sir  Henry  Killigrew,  a  trusted 
servant  and  envoy  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  latter  wrote  Latin  elegiacs  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Macaulay,  would 
appear  with  credit  in  the  Musce  Eton- 
enses.  The  names  above-mentioned, 
though  the  most  remarkable,  are  not 
by  any  means  the  only  ones  which 
might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  pre- 
valence of  literary  tastes  among  English- 
women in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
love  of  study,  which  in  so  many  recorded 
instances  rose  to  the  height  of  a  passion, 
possessed  numerous  other  female  minds 
in  a  smaller  degree,  and  that  ladies  in 
the  best  society  were  frequently  accom- 
plished enough  to  be  admired,  though 
not  to  be  commemorated. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  Reformation,  while  in  pro- 
gress, affected  the  interests  of  education. 
As  to  England,  in  particular,  it  has 
been  contended  that  the  destruction  of 
monasteries  and  the  schools  attached  to 
them  inflicted  a  great  temporary  check 
on  the  diffusion  of  learning.  At  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  complained  to 
Her  Majesty  that  more  than  a  hundred 
flourishing  schools  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries, 
and  that  ignorance  had  prevailed  ever 
since.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  monks  were  the  deadliest 
foes  of  true  knowledge,  and  that  the 
loss  of  the  monastic  schools  was  well 
supplied  by  the  foundation  of  others  on 
a  more  enlightened  plan,  and  with  better 
instructors.  This  argument  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  the  new  institutions 
were  an  adequate  equivalent  for  the 
suppressed  seminaries  not  only  in  num- 
ber, size,  and  situation,  but  also  in 
adaptability  to  the  wants  of  different 


classes.  On  a  broad  view,  the  assump- 
tion is  probably  justifiable.  No  one,  at 
all  events,  would  rashly  impugn  it  who 
has  any  just  sense  of  the  benefits  which 
we  owe  to  the  great  religious  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  liable, 
however,  to  one  serious  exception,  which 
we  are  bound^in  this  place  to  indicate. 
In  this  country,  at  all  events,  no  substi- 
tute whatever  was  provided  for  the  in- 
struction, poor  as  it  was,  which  the  nuns 
had  afforded  to  their  female  scholars. 
While  the  convents  stood,  they  served 
the  purpose  of  boarding-schools  for 
young  women  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  The  Prioress  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  had  been  educated  at  the 
"  Schole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe,"  or  in 
other  words  at  the  nunnery  there. 
Conventual  breeding  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  certificate  of  gentility. 
The  wife  of  the  miller  of  Trumpington, 
in  Chaucer,  claimed  the  title  of  madam 
as  much  on  the  score  of  her  having  been 
brought  up  in  a  cloister  as  of  her  good 
birth.  Women  so  trained  acquired 
rather  the  accomplishments  of  the  day 
than  much  tincture  of  letters.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some 
literary  fame  was  achieved  by  Juliana 
Barnes,  prioress  of  a  Benedictine  estab- 
lishment near  and  belonging  to  the 
great  abbey  of  Saint  Alban's.  But, 
though  this  lady  wrote  books,  they  were 
treatises  on  field-sports  and  heraldry. 
Not  very  dissimilar  probably  were  the 
subjects  which,  in  the  intervals  of  de- 
votion, occupied  the  most  respectable 
and  cultivated  nuns  at  the  time  when 
the  religious  houses  were  suppressed. 
Most  of  the  convents  were  in  such  a 
state  that  their  destruction  was  an  un- 
mixed good  ;  but  we  may  lament  that  a 
few  of  the  best  administered  were  not 
secularized,  and  preserved  on  an  im- 
proved model,  as  institutions  for  female 
instruction.  The  royal  visitors  theni- 
selves  interceded  strongly  for  the  nun- 
nery of  Godstow  in  Oxfordshire,  repre- 
senting that  it  was  irreproachably  con- 
ducted, and  that  most  of  the  young 
gentlewomen  of  the  county  received  their 
education  within  its  walls.  Remon- 
strances, however,  were  fruitless.  Out 
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of  the  small  portion  of  the  monastic  re- 
venues which  was  applied  to  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge,  it  does  not  appear 
that  one  penny  went  to  replace  the 
conventual  schools  which  had  been 
broken  up;  nor  were  any  other  steps 
taken  for  that  purpose. 

In  Germany,  things  were  better  ma- 
naged. There  the  instruction  given  in 
convents  had  been  much  the  same  as  in 
England,  and  there  the  nuns  had  been 
expelled  from  their  homes  with  even 
less  consideration  than  here.  But  in 
Germany  public  provision  of  a  better 
kind  for  the  teaching  of  girls  had  pre- 
viously been  made,  and  was  gradually 
being  extended.  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  some,  who  insisted  that  the 
weaker  sex  had  no  need  of  mental  cul- 
ture, and  that  knowledge  would  only 
make  them  forget  their  duties  and  lead 
them  into  vice,  the  opinion  of  Erasmus 
and  More  prevailed.  By  degrees  it  was 
admitted  that  women  even  of  the  lower 
classes  ought  to  be  taught  something 
more  than  the  Creed,  the  Paternoster, 
and  the  hymns  commonly  sung  in 
churches.  When  the  nunneries  were 
broken  up  in  the  Protestant  states 
of  Germany,  there  existed  schools  in 
various  places  throughout  the.  country, 
from  Lubeck  in  the  north  to  Nurem- 
burg  in  the  south,  where  girls  learned 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and 
Latin. 

The  want  of  such  schools  in  England 
was  feelingly  deplored,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  suppression  of 
convents,  by  Thomas  Fuller  in  his 
Church  History.  "  ^Nunneries,"  says 
that  quaint  writer,  "  were  good  she- 
"  schools,  wherein  the  girls  and  maids 
"  of  the  neighbourhood  were  taught  to 
"  read  and  work ;  and  sometimes  a  little 
"  Latin  was  taught  therein.  Yea,  give 
"  me  leave  to  say,  if  such  feminine 
"  foundations  had  still  continued,  pro- 
"  vided  no  vow  were  obtruded  upon 
"  them,  haply  the  weaker  sex,  beside 
"  the  avoiding  modern  inconveniences, 
"  might  be  heightened  to  a  higher  per- 
"  fection  than  hitherto  hath  been  at- 
"  tained.  That  sharpness  of  their  wits 
"  and  suddenness  of  their  conceits, 


'  which  their  enemies  must  allow  unto 
'  them,  might  by  education  be  improved 
'  into  a  judicious  solidity,  and  that 
'  adorned  with  arts  which  now  they 
1  want,  not  because  they  cannot  learn, 
'  but  are  not  taught  them."  It  is  to  be 
feared  that,  had  the  convents  been  re- 
formed under  Henry  VIII.  in  the  partial 
manner  here  suggested,  they  would  have 
been  spared  only  to  perish  by  the  hands 
of  the  historian's  own  contemporaries. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  passage 
just  cited  testifies  plainly  to  the  educa- 
tional vacuum  created  by  their  abolition. 
It  illustrates  also  the  contempt  felt  for 
female  acquirements  after  the  race  of 
learned  ladies,  which  continued  through 
the  reign  of  our  maiden  queen,  had 
disappeared,  and  when  the  knowledge 
of  books,  descending  from  the  highest 
regions  of  society  to  those  beneath,  had 
become  diffused  among  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  one  sex,  while,  for  want 
of  the  means  of  instruction,  it  remained 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  fortunate 
few  of  the  other.  Books  like  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot's  "Defence  of  Good 
Women"  were  not  written  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  rapacious  ministers  of  Ed  ward  VI. 
were  more  inclined  to  copy  than  to  atone 
for  the  reckless  confiscations  of  the  pre- 
ceding reign.  They  are  accused  of  appro- 
priating large  revenues  which  had  been 
devoted  to  purposes  of  education.  Such 
misdeeds  were  in  part  redeemed  by  the 
establishment  of  upwards  of  a  score  of 
free  schools  which,  at  the  instance  of 
some  nobler  spirits,  received  endow- 
ments chiefly  from  the  chantry  lands. 
One  of  these  was  established  in  the 
house  of  the  Grey  Friars,  in  the  city  of 
London,  which  was  repaired  and  fitted  up, 
under  the  name  of  Christ's  Hospital,  for 
the  reception  of  poor  children  of  both 
sexes.  But,  though  a  grammar  school 
was  provided  for  such  of  the  boys  as 
should  be  "  pregnant  and  apt  to  learn- 
ing," the  girls,  always  it  should  seem  a 
small  minority,  were  for  a  long  time 
taught  only  to  read  and  sew  and  mark. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this 
institution  was  designed  exclusively  for 
children  of  the  lowest  class. 
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It  was  a  sinister  omen  of  Mary's 
reign,  that  soon  after  her  accession  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  calling  in 
and  suppressing  the  very  translation  of 
Erasmus's  Paraphrase  to  which,  under 
better  influences,  she  had  herself  con- 
tributed. This  Queen  is  well  known  to 
have  cherished  the  wish  of  restoring  the 
abbey  estates  to  their  former  owners.  In 
this  she  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  though 
blind  sense  of  abstract  right,  rather  than 
by  regard  to  learning  or  education.  She 
was  not,  however,  indifferent  to  these  ob- 
jects. Her  own  attainments,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  were  considerable  ;  the 
ease  and  correctness  with  which  she 
addressed  foreign  ambassadors  in  Latin 
excited  general  admiration.  But,  while 
her  respect  for  letters  induced  her  to 
bestow  important  benefactions  on  the 
universities,  her  religious  bigotry  led  her 
to  sanction  measures  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  have  inflicted  on  them  far 
more  than  countervailing  injury.  By 
the  advice  of  Gardiner  and  Pole,  it  was 
determined  to  revive  the  study  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  steps  were  actively  taken 
at  Oxford  for  that  purpose.  The  queen's 
death,  however,  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  design,  and  Mary's  reactionary 
policy  gave  place  to  that  of  her  more 
enlightened  as  well  as  more  learned 
sister.  Stepping  forth  from  her  studious 
retirement  a  stateswoman  ready  formed, 
Elizabeth  made  it  clear  from  the  first 
that  no  priestly  influence  whatsoever, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  would  she  suffer 
to  draw  her  from  the  line  of  measured 
progress  which  her  own  judgment 
dictated. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  this 
great  queen  was  a  worse  pedant  than 
James  I. — surely  an  untenable  position. 
That  she  was  fond  of  displaying  her  at- 
tainments cannot  of  course  be  disputed. 
From  the  occasion  on  which  Ascham 
heard  her  harangue  three  foreign  mi- 
nisters, one  after  another,  in  as  many 
different  languages,  down  to  the  day 
when  she  "  scoured  up  her  old  Latin" 
to  the  confusion  of  an  insolent  Polish 
envoy,  this  weakness  was  apparent.  But, 
if  the  essence  of  pedantry  is  to  mistake 
erudition  for  wisdom,  barren  formulas 


for  fertile  principles,  the  letter  which 
killeth  for  the  spirit  which  giveth  life, 
then  she  was  as  free  from  this  vice  as 
James  was  enslaved  by  it.  With  a 
sounder  judgment,  half  the  reading  of 
that  crowned  dominie  might  have  helped 
a  man  of  his  unquestionable  talent  to  a 
kingcraft  somewhat  more  politic  than 
that  which  involved  himself  in  con- 
tinual mortifications  and  brought  his  son 
to  the  block.  Far  different  was  the 
fruit  of  his  predecessor's  studies.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  acquiring  languages,  she 
was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  "V.  who  said  that  as  often 
as  he  learned  a  new  language  he  felt  as 
if  he  had  got  a  new  soul.  Doubtless 
the  pleasure  of  exercising  her  linguistic 
faculty  was  a  spur  to  Elizabeth's  dili- 
gence, but  she  had  higher  aims  than 
that  of  merely  adding  to  her  verbal 
wealth.  Her  instructors  observed  that 
in  reading  the  classics  she  not  only  di- 
vined at  a  glance  the  grammatical  sense 
of  a  passage,  but  as  readily  grasped  the 
substance  of  the  argument,  and  caught 
the  philosophical  or  political  ideas  on 
which  it  proceeded.  This  keen  insight 
into  the  workings  of  human  thought  and 
passion  naturally  inspired  her  with  a 
strong  taste  for  history.  She  pursued 
this  study  eagerly  both  before  and  after 
she  ascended  the  throne,  giving  to  it  a 
large  portion  of  the  hours  which,  down 
to  the  end  of  her  life,  she  daily  spent  in 
reading.  In  this  way  she  became  so  fa- 
miliar with  Thucydides  that  it  was  said 
there  was  no  remark  of  his  on  the  con- 
duct of  states  or  men  which  she  did  not 
know  by  heart.  She  was  also  versed  in 
divinity,  and,  as  Lord  Bacon  tells  us, 
set  a  particular  value  on  the  works  of 
St.  Augustine.  At  all  times  she  de- 
lighted in  the  society  of  accomplished 
men,  and  the  best  scholars  of  her  kingdom 
were  invited  to  read  with  and  to  her. 
Her  intellectual  curiosity,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  universal.  As  a  girl  she 
was  taught  the  physical  theories  of  the 
day ;  and,  while  still  princess,  she  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Dee,  famed  as 
a  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  pro- 
fessor of  occult  sciences.  Her  interest 
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in  this  singular  man  did  not  cease  when 
she  became  queen,  and  we  find  her  at 
one  time  sending  for  him  to  lecture  be- 
fore her  on  comets,  at  others  listening 
to  his  speculations  in  natural  magic.  To 
these  various  pursuits  she  added  lighter 
accomplishments.  Poetry  and  music  were 
cultivated  by  her,  though  with  unequal 
success  :  the  verses  which  she  composed 
from  time  to  time  have  little  merit,  but 
over  the  lute  and  the  virginals  she  exer- 
cised a  sway  as  absolute  as  over  the 
sympathies  of  her  people.  Nor  did  she 
think  it  beneath  her  to  aim  at  manual 
dexterity  of  a  humbler  kind.  Her  fingers 
were  nimble  and  cunning  in  embroidery, 
and  her  handwriting,  like  that  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  was  considered  eminently 
beautiful. 

Under  this  studious  sovereign,  study 
became  fashionable  at  Court,  even  among 
the  giddiest  maids  of  honour.     While 
the  queen  in  her  closet  was  adding  to 
her  knowledge  of  the  Attic  orators,  her 
attendants  were  similarly  employed  in 
the  ante-chamber,  or  at  least  in  spelling 
out  the  verses  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
Besides  Greek  and  Latin,  the  ladies  of 
the  royal   train  applied   themselves  to 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian.   Yet  these 
fair  scholars  were  no  formal  and  insipid 
bookworms,  for  some  who  highly  valued 
their   pursuits   have   strongly  censured 
the  freedom  of  their  manners.     A  more 
favourable  critic  has  left  tis  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  occupations  with  which  this 
diligent  sisterhood  filled  up  their  hours 
of  leisure.     He  sets  before  us  with  some 
minuteness  the  aspect  of  the  apartments 
in  which  the  waiting-women  are  expect- 
ing their  turn  of  service.     We  are  first 
shown  the  seniors  of  the  party.     One  is 
plying  her  needle,  a  second  spinning  silk, 
a  third  engaged  with  the  Scriptures  or 
some  work  of  history,  while  a  fourth  is 
composing   or    translating   some   grave 
treatise,  probably  on  a  theological  sub- 
ject.    From  these  sober  dames  we  turn 
to  the  younger  maidens ;  and,  if  we  find 
them  practising  with  the  lute  or  other 
musical  instrument,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  only  a  recreation  per- 
mitted in  the  interval  of  more  serious 
employments.    Not  one  of  the  company, 


girl  or  woman,  we  are  assured,  but,  when 
she  is  at  home,  can  help  to  supply  the 
table  with  "  dainty  dishes  of  her  own 
devising."  To  crown  all,  pains  are  taken 
at  Court  to  prevent  idleness  by  keeping 
every  office  provided  with  a  Bible  or 
the  Book  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  both,  besides 
some  histories  and  chronicles,  so  that  a 
stranger  on  his  entrance  would  rather 
imagine  himself  come  into  some  public 
school  of  the  universities  than  into  a 
royal  palace. 

The  influence  of  this  learned  Court 
extended  farther  than  with  our  modern 
notions  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The 
term  courtier  has  become  almost  obsolete 
among  us,  because  the  thing  it  denotes 
has  ceased  to  exist.  There  are  no  per- 
sons now-a-days  who,  unauthorized  by 
office,  possess  and  exercise  the  privilege 
of  ready  access  to  the  royal  circle  and  the 
sovereign's  presence.  There  were  many 
such  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards. The  consequence  was  that  the  tone 
of  the  Court  was  reflected  in  the  upper 
regions  of  society  to  an  extent  which  we 
can  hardly  comprehend.  We  may  fairly 
believe  that  the  pattern  set  by  Elizabeth's 
household  gave  a  considerable  impulse 
to  female  education  in  all  those  families 
of  the  aristocracy  which  were  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  metropolis. 
Perhaps  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
this  culture  was  Mary  Sidney,  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  to  whom  her  brother,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  inscribed  his  Arcadia. 
Like  him,  she  possessed  both  learning 
and  poetical  genius.  As  to  her  attain- 
ments, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she 
translated  several  of  the  Psalms  from 
the  Hebrew  into  English  verse.  How 
highly  she  was  esteemed  by  her  con^ 
temporaries  appears  from  those  six  lines 
of  Ben  Jonson,  which,  so  long  as  the 
English  language  lasts,  will  keep  her 
name  familiar  as  a  household  word  : — 

"  Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother  : 
Death,  when  thou  hast  killed  another, 
Fair  and  learned  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 
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But,  though  the  example  of  the  Court 
might  do  much,  it  could  not  move  the 
whole  mass  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
much  less  affect  women  of  inferior  rank. 
At  a  time  when  liberal  studies  were 
but  just  making  good  their  footing  in 
the  universities,  when  the  majority  of 
the  clergy  were  still  grossly  ignorant,  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  lords  of  remote 
manors,  busy  merchants,  or  money- 
getting  tradesmen,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  wives  and  daughters,  would  have 
acquired  much  tincture  of  letters.  At 
such  a  period,  ladies  whose  lives  were 
passed  in  the  country,  or  in  provincial 
towns,  might  have  the  means  and  the 
will  to  pay  for  instruction,  and  yet  be 
unable  to  find  instructors.  It  wras  by 
slow  and  imperceptible  degrees  that  the 
rising  light  overspread  the  higher  levels 
of  the  community.  In  the  first  half  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  education  was  the  ex- 
ceptional distinction  of  fortunate  indi- 
viduals ;  in  the  second  it  began  to  be 
more  equally  diffused  among  both  sexes 
in  the  upper  stratum  of  society.  It  may 
be  asked  what  the  Government  did  to 
assist  this  diffusion.  When  Elizabeth 
visited  Cambridge  in  1564,  the  sight  of 
the  colleges  founded  by  her  predecessors 
drew  from  her  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  she  too  might  do  something  entitling 
her  to  remembrance  among  the  bene- 
factors of  learning.  But  the  anxieties 
of  her  reign,  and  perhaps  also  her  own 
parsimonious  temper,  prevented  the  ful- 
filment of  her  wish.  The  schools  estab- 
lished during  the  forty-four  years  of  her 
administration  owed  their  origin  in  most 
cases  to  private  munificence.  No  effort 
was  made  in  this  any  more  than  in  the 
previous  reigns,  either  by  the  State  or 
by  individuals,  to  provide  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  instruction  of  girls.  The 
grammar  schools  were,  either  expressly 
or  by  custom,  confined  to  boys.  Some 
free  schools  there  were, — Shakespeare 
calls  them  "  charge-houses  " — in  which 
children  of  both  sexes  were  taught;  but 
these  were  frequented  only  by  the 
humbler  classes,  and  the  instruction  they 
afforded  must  have  been  of  the  most 
meagre  kind.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  higher  ranks  seem  to  have  generally 


recognised  the  necessity  of  some  litera- 
ture for  their  daughters ;  and,  as  the 
modern  ladies'  school  had  not  yet  taken 
the  place  of  the  nunnery,  private  tuition 
was  the  only  resource. 

It  is  noticeable,  though  not  very  sur- 
prising, that  learning  showed  some  signs 
of  declension  in  the  Court  just  when  it 
began  to  be  general  at  the  universities, 
and  less  rare  among  the  clergy.  The 
study  of  Greek  could  hardly  flourish  in 
such  an  atmosphere,  even  when  purest 
and  most  congenial,  without  a  good  deal 
of  forcing.  The  queen  herself,  in  her 
latter  years,  partially  relinquished  the 
more  ambitious  reading  of  her  youth, 
though  she  translated  one  of  Plutarch's 
shorter  pieces  when  past  sixty.  Her 
ladies  more  completely  deserted  the 
ancient  languages  and  literature  for 
modern  tongues  and  modern  authors. 
Italian  and  the  Italian  poets  became 
especially  fashionable.  The  Orlando 
and  the  recently  published  Jerusalem 
Delivered  were  admired  and  quoted, 
instead  of  Plato's  Dialogues  and  Chry- 
sostoni's  Homilies.  Two  causes  in 
particular  contributed  to  this  result — 
the  fresh  blossoming  of  the  national 
literature,  and  a  certain  relaxation  in 
the  standard  of  the  current  morality. 
Works  of  imagination  were  produced 
by  native  authors  which  favoured  the 
•growth  of  lighter  tastes ;  nor  did  the 
tone  of  the  new  school  of  writers,  or  of 
their  patrons,  the  wits  and  gallants  of 
the  Court,  at  all  correct  this  tendency. 
The  chivalrous  spirit  with  which  Eliza- 
beth, and  her  ladies  for  her  sake,  had 
been  approached  in  the  former  part  of 
her  reign,  faded  away  as  she  advanced 
in  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  fashion 
of  hyperbolical  compliment.  Genuine 
respect  had  inspired  dames  and  damsels 
with  the  ambition  to  deserve  the  homage 
paid  to  them  by  high  qualities  and 
solid  acquirements.  Insincere  gallantry 
brought  them  down  to  a  lower  level  of 
thought  and  feeling.  If  there  was  some- 
thing overstrained  in  their  passion  for 
Greek  learning,  this  taste  was  at  least 
more  rational  than  the  subsequent  rage 
for  Euphuism.  The  artificial  and  affected 
style  of  discourse  so  named  prevailed  to 
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such  an  extent,  that  to  be  skilled  in  it 
"became  essential  to  the  reputation  of  a 
fine  lady.  The  vogue  obtained  by  this 
"  pure  and  refined  English  " — so  it  was 
considered — is  one  evidence  out  of  seve- 
ral that  a  vitiated  sentiment  was  be- 
coming general.  Still,  the  writer  who 
set  the  ungraceful  fashion  had  so  much 
of  real  genius  and  merit,  that  his  dis- 
ciples were  not  without  some  apology 
for  their  aberration.  So  long  as  Eliza- 
beth lived,  the  Court  of  England  never 
descended  to  blank  folly  and  frivolity. 
The  latter  years  of  her  reign  produced 
no  female  intellect  of  attainments  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  queen,  nor 
could  it  boast  any  rivals  in  ancient  learn- 
ing to  the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke ;  but  it  could  furnish  a  more  than 
respectable  list  of  cultivated  women. 
Lady  Anne  Clifford,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  received  her  educa- 
tion under  her  aunt,  the  Countess  of 
Warwick,  principal  Lady  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
trusted  friend  of  her  discerning  mis- 
tress. The  countess  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  giving  her  niece  variety  of 
information  rather  than  exact  learn- 
ing. She  selected  for  the  young  lady's 
tutor  the  poet-historian  Samuel  Daniel, 
who  inspired  her  with  a  love  of  his 
favourite  studies,  and  a  taste  for  general 
literature.  Dr.  Donne  is  reported  to 
have  said  of  her,  during  her  youth, 
"  that  she  could  converse  on  any  subject, 
from  predestination  to  slea-silk"  Two 
other  women  of  rank  deserve  mention 
here,  who,  born  and  educated,  the  one 
wholly,  the  other  partly,  under  Eliza- 
beth, became  famous  and  received  the 


homage  of  Ben  Jonson  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Lucy  Harrington,  Countess 
of  Bedford,  was  known,  not  merely  as  a 
woman  of  elegant  taste,  but  as  a  Latin 
scholar  skilled  in  ancient  medals.  Lady 
Wroth,  by  birth  a  Sidney,  inherited  the 
virtues  and  genius  of  her  race,  and 
produced  a  poetical  romance  which, 
though  now  forgotten,  obtained  in  its 
day  a  considerable  reputation.1 

So  closes  the  roll  of  the  learned  ladies 
whom  England  nurtured  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  As  we  repeat  the  names  of 
the  better  known  among  them,  we  do 
not  think  chiefly  of  their  learning.  We 
think  of  the  filial  love  of  Margaret 
Eoper,  of  the  winning  earnestness  of 
Catharine  Parr,  of  Jane  Grey's  pure  and 
noble  faith,  of  Mary  Tudor's  gloomy  and 
fanatical  austerity.  We  think  of  Anne 
Bacon  as  the  gifted  mother  of  a  su- 
premely-gifted son.  We  think  of  Eliza- 
beth as  the  greatest  of  female  sovereigns. 
Amidst  all  their  diversity  these  women 
had  one  point  of  resemblance  besides 
their  learning.  They  had  each  a  strongly- 
marked  and  vigorous  individuality.  The 
same  may  be  affirmed  of  nearly  all  the 
other  ladies  mentioned  in  this  essay. 
According  to  Pope,  "  most  women  have 
no  characters  at  all."  The  satirist  might 
have  added  that  few  women  of  his  day 
had  any  education  at  all  that  was  de- 
serving of  the  name.  Is  it  unphilo- 
sophical  to  believe  that  the  rich  develop- 
ment of  character  in  the  high-bred 
women  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  amplitude 
and  robustness  of  their  studies  ? 

L.  B.  S. 
i  It  was  entitled  "  Urania." 


ON  THE  NILE. 

A  LETTER  FROM  LADY  DUFF-GORDON. 


THEBES,  25th  Dec.  1865.         wmd  as   usual,  and   we  were   a   week 
I  WISH  you,  "  May  all  the  year  be  good      getting  to  Braisonef,  where  the  Stam- 
to  thee,"  as  we  say  here — and  now  for 
my  history.     We  left  Cairo  on  the  5th 


of   December.     I   was    not   well.     No 


boulic  Greek  lady  who  was  so  kind  to 
me  last  summer  in  my  illness  came  on 
board  with  a  well-bred  Arab  lady.  I 
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was  in  bed,  and  only  stayed  a  few  hours. 
On  to  Miaieh  another  five  or  six  days — 
walked  about  and  saw  the  preparations 
for  the  Basha's  arrival.  ^Nothing  so  flat 
as  these  affairs  here.  !N~ot  a  creature 
went  near  the  landing-place  but  his 
own  servants,  soldiers,  and  officials.  I 
thought  of  the  arrival  of  the  smallest 
of  German  princes,  which  makes  ten 
times  the  noise.  Next  to  Sioot.  Ill 
again,  and  did  not  land  or  see  any  one. 
On  to  Girgeh,  where  we  only  stayed 
long  enough  to  deliver  money  and  pre- 
sents which  I  had  been  begged  to  take 
for  some  old  sailors  of  mine  to  their 
mothers  and  wives  there. 

Between  Sioot  and  Girgeh  an  Abys- 
sinian slave  came  and  wanted  me  to 
steal  him ;  he  said  his  master  was  a 
Copt,  and  ill-used  him,  and  the  lady 
beat  him :  but  Omar  sagely  observed 
to  the  sailors,  who  were  very  anxious 
to  take  him,  that  a  bad  master  did  not 
give  his  slave  such  good  clothes  and 
even  a  pair  of  shoes — quel  luxe  ! — and 
that  he  made  too  much  of  his  master 
being  a  Copt :  no  doubt  he  was  a  lazy 
fellow,  and  perhaps  had  run  away  with 
other  property  besides  himself.  Soon 
after  I  was  sitting  right  on  the  pointed 
bow  of  the  boat,  with  the  Reis,  who  was 
sounding  with  his  painted  pole  (vide 
antique  sculptures  and  paintings)  and 
the  men  towing,  when  suddenly  some- 
thing rose  to  the  surface  close  to  us  : 
the  men  cried  out  "Beni  Adam  !  "  and  the 
Reis  prayed  for  the  dead.  It  was  a 
woman  :  the  silver  bracelets  glittered  on 
the  arms  raised  and  stiffened  in  the 
agony  of  death,  the  knees  were  drawn  up, 
and  the  beautiful  Egyptian  breasts  floated 
above  the  water.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  horrid  sight.  "God  have  mercy  on 
her,"  prayed  my  men,  and  the  Eeis  added 
to  me,  "  Let  us  also  pray  for  her  father, 
"  poor  man ;  you  see,  no  robber  has . 
"  done  this  [on  account  of  the  bracelets]. 
"  We  are  in  the  Saced  now,  and  most 
"  likely  she  has  blackened  her  father's 
"  face,  and  he  has  been  forced  to  strangle 
"  her,  poor  man."  I  said,  "  Alas  !"  and 
the  Eeis  continued,  "Ah,  yes,  it  is  a 
"  heavy  thing,  but  a  man  must  whiten 
"  his  face.  Poor  man  !  poor  man  !  God 


"  have  mercy  upon  him."  Such  is 
Sacedee  point  of  honour.  However,  it 
turned  out  that  she  was  drowned 
bathing. 

Above  Girgeh  we  stopped  awhile  at 
Dishnd,  a  large  village.  I  strolled  alone, 
les  mains  dans  les  inches,  "  sicut  meus 
est  mos /'  and  was  soon  accosted  with 
an  invitation  to  coffee  and  pipes  in  the 
strangers'  place,  a  sort  of  room  open  on 
one  side,  with  a  column  in  the"middle, 
like  two  arches  of  a  cloister,  and  which 
in  all  the  villages  is  close  to  the  mosque : 
two  or  three  cloaks  were  pulled  off  and 
spread  on  the  ground  for  me  to  set  on, 
and  the  milk  which  I  asked  for,  instead 
of  the  village  coffee,  brought.  In  a 
minute  a  dozen  men  came  and  sat  round, 
and  asked  as  usual,  "Whence  comest 
thou,  and  whither  goest  thou  ?"  and  my 
gloves,  watch,  rings,  &c.  are  handed 
round  and  examined ;  the  gloves  always 
call  forth  many  "Mashallahs."  I  said, 
"  I  come  from  the  Frank  country,  and 
"  am  going  to  my  place  near  Abu  '1 
"  Haggag."  Hereupon  every  one  touched 
my  hand  and  said,  "  Praise  be  to  God 
"  that  we  have  seen  thee.  Don't  go  on ; 
"  stay  here  and  take  lOOfeddans  of  land 
"  and  remain  here."  I  laughed  and 
asked,  "  Should  I  wear  the  zaboot  (brown 
"  shirt)  and  the  libdeh,  and  work  in 
"the  field,  seeing  there  is  no  man  with 
"  me  ?  "  There  was  much  laughing,  and 
then  several  stories  of  women  who  had 
farmed  large  properties  well  and  suc- 
cessfully. Such  undertakings  on  the 
part  of  women  seem  quite  as  common 
here  as  in  Europe,  and  more  than  in 
England. 

I  took  leave  of  my  new  friends  who 
had  given  me  the  first  welcome  home  to 
the  Saced,  and  we  went  on  to  Keneh, 
which  we  reached  early  in  the  morning, 
and  I  found  my  well-known  donkey- 
boys  putting  my  saddle  on.  The  father 
of  one,  and  the  two  brothers  of  the 
other,  were  gone  to  work  on  the  railway 
for  sixty  days'  forced  labour,  taking  their 
own  bread,  and  the  poor  little  fellows 
were  left  alone  to  take  care  of  the  hareem. 
As  soon  as  we  reached  the  town,  a 
couple  of  tall  young  soldiers  in  the 
Nizam  uniform  rushed  after  me,  and 
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greeted  me  in  English :  they  were 
Luxor  lads  serving  their  time.  Of  course 
they  attached  themselves  to  us  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  We  then  bought 
water  jars  (the  specialite  of  Keneh), 
gullehs,  and  zeers ;  and  went  on  to  the 
Cadi's  house  to  leave  a  little  string  of 
beads,  just  to  show  that  I  had  not  for- 
gotten the  worthy  Cadi's  courtesy  in 
bringing  his  little  daughter  to  sit  beside 
me  at  dinner  when  I  went  down  the 
river  last  summer.  I  saw  the  Cadi 
giving  audience  to  several  people,  so  I 
sent  in  the  beads  and  my  salaam  ;  but 
the  jolly  Cadi  sallied  forth  into  the 
street,  and  "fell  upon  my  neck"  with 
such  ardour  that  my  Frankisli  hat  was 
sent  rolling  by  contact.with  the  turban  of 
Islam.  The  Cadi  of  Keneh  is  the  real 
original  Cadi  of  our  early  days ;  sleek, 
rubicund,  polite — a  puisne  judge  and  a 
dean  rolled  into  one,  combining  the 
amenities  of  the  law  and  the  church ; 
with  an  orthodox  stomach  and  an  ortho- 
dox turban,  both  round  and  stately.  I 
was  taken  into  the  hareem,  welcomed 
and  regaled,  and  invited  to  the  festival 
of  Seyd  abd  er  Eacheem,  the  great  saint 
of  Keneh.  I  hesitated,  and  said  there 
were  great  crowds,  and  some  might  be 
offended  at  my  presence  ;  but  the  Cadi 
declared  "by  Him  who  separated  us," 
that  if  any  such  ignorant  persons  were 
present,  it  was  high  time  they  learnt 
better,  and  said  that  it  was  by  no  means 
unlawful  for  virtuous  Christians,  and 
such  as  neither  hated  nor  scorned  the 
Muslimeen,  to  profit  by,  or  share  in, 
their  prayers,  and  that  I  should  sit 
before  the  Sheykh's  tomb  with  him  and 
the  Mufti ;  and  that,  du  reste,  they 
wished  to  give  thanks  for  my  safe  ar- 
rival. Such  a  demonstration  of  tolerance 
was  not  to  be  resisted.  So  after  going 
back  to  rest  and  dining  in  the  boat,  I 
returned  at  nightfall  into  the  town  and 
went  to  the  burial  place.  The  whole 
way  was  lighted  up  and  thronged  with 
the  most  motley  crowd,  and  the  usual 
mixture  of  holy  and  profane,  which  we 
know  at  the  Catholic  fetes  also;  but 
more  prononce  here.  Dancing  girls, 
glittering  with  gold  brocade  and  coins, 
swaggered  about  among  the  brown- 


shirted  fellaheen,  and  the  profane  singing 
of  the  Alateeyeh  mingled  with  the  songs 
in  honour  of  the  Arab"  prophet  chanted 
by  the  moonshids  and  the  deep  tones  of 
the  "Allah  Allah"  of  the  zickeers.  Rockets 
whizzed  about  and  made  the  women 
screech,  and  a  merry-go-round  was  in 
full  swing.  And  now  fancy  me  clinging 
to  the  skirts  of  the  Cadi  ul  Islam  (who 
did  not  wear  a  spencer,  as  the  Methodist 
parson  threatened  his  congregation  he 
would  do  at  the  Day  of  Judgment)  and 
pushing  into  the  tomb  of  the  Seyd  abd 
er  Racheem,  through  such  a  throng. 
No  one  seemed  offended  or  even  sur- 
prised. (I  suppose  my  face  is  so  well 
known  at  Keneh.)  When  my  party 
had  said  a  faltah  for  me  and  another 
for  my  family  we  retired  to  another 
Kubbeh,  where  there  was  no  tomb,  and 
where  we  found  the  Mufti,  and  sat 
there  all  the  evening  over  coffee  and 
pipes  and  talk.  I  was  questioned  about 
English  administration  of  justice,  and 
made  to  describe  the  process  of  trial  by 
jury.  The  Mufti  is  a  very  dignified 
gentlemanly  man,  and  extremely  kind 
and  civil.  The  Cadi  pressed  me  to  stay 
next  day  and  dine  with  him  and  the 
Mufti,  but  I  said  I  had  a  lantern  for 
Luxor,  and  I  wanted  to  arrive  before  the 
Moolid,  or  festival,  was  over,  and  only 
three  days  remained.  So  the  Cadi  ac- 
companied me  back  to  the  boat,  looked 
at  my  maps,  which  pleased  him  very 
much,  traced  out  the  line  of  the  railway 
as  he  had  heard  it,  and  had  tea. 

Next  morning  we  had  the  first  good 
wind,  and  bowled  up  to  Luxor  in  one 
day,  arriving  just  after  sunset.  In- 
stantly the  boat  was  filled.  Of  course 
Omar  and  the  Reis  at  once  organized 
a  procession  to  take  me  and  my  lantern 
to  the  tomb  of  Abu  '1  Haggag — it  was 
the  last  night  but  one  of  his  Moolid. 
The  lantern  wras  borne  between  two  of 
my  sailors ;  and  the  rest,  reinforced  by 
men  from  a  steamer  which  was  there 
with  a  Prussian  prince,  sung  and 
thumped  the  Darabookeh,  and  we  all 
marched  up  after  I  had  undergone  every 
variety  of  salutation,  from  Sheykh 
Yussuf's  embrace  to  the  little  boys' 
kissing  of  hands.  The  first  thing  I 
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heard  was  the  hearty  voice  of  the  old 
Shereef,  who  praised  God  that  "  our 
darling  "  was  safe  back  again,  and  then 
we  all  sat  down  for  a  talk  ;  then  more 
faltahs  for  me,  and  for  you,  and  for 
the  children ;  and  I  went  back  to  bed 
in  my  own  boat.  I  found  that  the 
guard  of  the  French  house  had  been 
taken  off  to  Keneh  to  the  works, 
after  lying  eight  days  in  chains  and 
wooden  handcuffs,  for  resisting,  and 
claiming  his  rights  as  a  French  protege". 
So  we  waited  for  his  return,  and  for 
the  keys,  which  he  had  taken  with 
him,  in  hopes  that  the  Keneh  authori- 
ties would  not  care  to  keep  me  out  of 
the  house.  I  wrote  to  the  French 
Consular  agent  at  Keneh,  and  to  the 
Consul  at  Alexandria,  and  got  the  man 
back  the  third  day.  What  would  you 
think  in  Europe  to  see  me  welcome 
with  enthusiasm  a  servant  just  out  of 
chains  and  handcuffs  ?  At  the  very 
moment,  too,  that  Mohammed  and  I 
were  talking,  a  boat  passed  up  the 
river  with  music  and  singing  on  board. 
It  was  a  Sheykh  el  Behad,  of  a  place 
above  Esneh,  who  had  lain  in  prison 
three  years  in  Cairo,  and  whose  friends 
were  making  all  the  fantasia  they  could 
to  celebrate  the  end  of  his  misfortune  : 
of  disgrace,  il  rien  est  pas  question  ;  and 
why  should  it  ?  So  many  honest  men 
go  to  prison  that  it  is  no  presumption 
at  all  against  a  man. 

I  dined  with  the  Maohn,  whose  wife 
cooked  me  the  best  dinner  I  ever  ate 
in  this  country,  or  almost  anywhere. 
Marie,  who  was  invited,  rejoiced  the 
kind  old  lady's  heart  by  her  Belgian 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  cookery. 
"  Eat,  my  daughter,  eat," — and  even  I 
managed  to  give  satisfaction.  Such 
Bakloweh  I  never  tasted.  We  removed 
to  the  house  yesterday,  and  I  have  had 
company  ever  since. 

I  was  delighted  to  get  your  letter, 
which  arrived  on  New  Year's-day  in  the 
midst  of  the  hubbub  of  the  great  festi- 
val in  honour  of  the  Saint  of  Luxor. 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  two  young 
Arabs  (real  Arabs  from  the  Hegaz,  in 
Arabia),  ride  and  play  with  spears  and 
lances.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it — 


a  man  who  played  the  torn-fool  stood 
in  the  middle,  and  they  galloped  round 
and  round  him  with  their  spears  crossed, 
and  the  points  resting  on  the  ground, 
in  so  small  a  circle  that  his  clothes 
whisked  round  with  the  wind  of  the 
horses'  legs.  Then  they  threw  j  creeds 
and  caught  them  as  they  galloped  :  but 
the  most  beautiful  thing  was  the  perfect 
mastery  of  the  horses ;  they  were  "  like 
water  in  their  hands,"  as  Sheykh  Hassan 
remarked.  I  perceived  I  had  never 
seen  real  horsemanship  in  my  life 
before. 

I  am  now  in  "  the  palace  "  at  Luxor 
with  my  Databieh,  " arooset  e  ralee" 
(the  Darling  Bride),  under  my  windows  ; 
quite  like  a  Basha.  You  would  like 
the  little  boat,  and  neat  smart  little 
captain,  Eeis  Mohammed.  I  have  some 
black  friends  here,  great  Sheykhs  of 
the  Ababdeh,  who  want  to  take  me  up 
to  Khartoom,  but  it  would  cost  about 
<£50  :  so,  with  great  self-denial,  I  have 
refused.  Sheykh  Alee,  a  very  agreeable 
man  from  beyond  Khartoom,  has  a 
takhterawan — a  litter  carried  between 
two  camels,  and  could  take  me  com- 
fortably— I  should  like  to  go  and  see 
the  black  country — Mustafa  Aga,  and 
Sheykh  Yussuf  would  go,  and  a  troop 
of  the  Ababdeh.  Sheykh  Alee  is  so 
clever  and  well-bred  that  I  should  enjoy 
it  much,  and  the  climate  at  this  season 
is  delightful.  He  has  been  in  the 
Durkah  country,  where  the  men  are  a 
cubit  taller  than  Sheykh  Hassan,  whom 
you  know,  and  who  inquired  tenderly 
after  you.  You  remember  the  Durkah 
slave  girl  who  was  three  inches  taller 
than  you. 

In  coming  up  the  Nile,  we  had  an 
alarm  of  robbers.  Under  the  mountain 
called  Gebel  Foodah,  we  were  entangled 
in  shoals,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  forced  to  -stay  all 
night:  and  at  three  in  the  morning, 
the  Eeis  sent  in  the  boy  to  say  that  he 
had  seen  a  man  creeping  on  all  fours — 
would  I  fire  my  pistol  1  As  my  revolver 
had  been  stolen  in  Alexandria,  I  was 
obliged  to  beg  him  to  receive  any 
possible  troop  of  armed  robbers  very 
civilly,  and  to  let  them  take  what  they 
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pleased.  However,  Omar  blazed  away 
with  your  old  cavalry  pistols  (which  had 
no  bullets)  and  whether  the  robbers 
were  frightened,  or  the  man  was  only 
a  wolf,  we  heard  no  more  of  the  affair. 
My  crew  were  horribly  frightened,  and 
kept  awake  till  daybreak. 

The  last  night  before  reaching  Ken  eh, 
the  town  forty  miles  north  of  Luxor, 
my  men  held  a  grand  fantasia  on  the 
bank.  There  was  no  wind,  and  we 
found  a  lot  of  old  maize  stalks  ;  so  there 
was  a  bonfire,  and  no  end  of  drumming, 
singing,  and  dancing.  Even  Omar  re- 
laxed his  dignity  so  far  as  to  dance  the 
dance  of  the  Alexandria  young  men; 
and  very  funny  it  all  was.  I  laughed 
excessively ;  especially  at  the  modest 
airs  and  graces  of  a  great  lubberly  fellow 
— one  Hezayin,  who  acted  the  bride,  in 
a  representation  of  a  Nubian  wedding  fes- 
tivity. The  new  song  of  this  year  is  very 
pretty — a  declaration  of  love  to  a  young 
Mohammed,  sung  to  a  very  pretty  tune. 
There  is  another,  rather  like  the  air 
"Di  Provenza  al  mar,"  in  the  "Traviata," 
with  extremely  pretty  words.  As  in 
England,  every  year  has  its  new  song, 
which  all  the  boys  sing  about  the 
streets. 

Now  let  me  describe  the  state  of 
things.  From  the  Moudeeriat  of  Keneh 
only,  25,000  men  are  taken  to  work  for 
sixty  days  without  food  or  pay :  each 
man  must  take  his  own  basket,  and 
each  third  man  a  hoe,  not  a  basket.  If 
you  want  to  pay  a  substitute  for  a  be- 
loved or  delicate  son,  it  costs  1,000 
piastres — 600  at  the  lowest;  800,  or 
even  1,000  in  many  cases  :  and  about 
300  to  400  for  his  food.  From  Luxor 
only,  220  men  are  gone ;  of  whom  a 
third  will  very  likely  die  of  exposure 
to  cold  and  misery  (the  weather  is 
unusually  cold).  That  is  to  say,  that 
this  little  village,  of  at  most  2,000 
souls,  male  and  female  (we  don't  usually 
count  women,  from  decorum),  will  pay 
in  labour  at  least  £1,320  in  sixty  days. 
We  have  also  already  had  eleven  camels 
seized  to  go  up  to  the  Goadun ;  a  camel 
is  worth  from  £18  to  £40.  Kemember 
this  is  the  second  levy  of  220  men 
within  six  months,  each  for  sixty  days, 


as  well  as  the  second  seizure  of  camels  ; 
besides  the  conscription,  which  serves 
the  same  purpose,  as  the  soldiers  work 
on  the  Basha's  works.  The  little  dis- 
trict of  Koos,  including  Luxor,  has 
been  mulcted  of  camels,  food  for  them 
and  drivers,  to  the  amount  of  G,000 
purses  last  week — £18,000.  I  cast  up 
the  amount,  and  it  tallied  with  what  1 
heard.  But  in  Cairo  they  are  paid,  and 
well  paid.  Wheat  is  now  400  piastres 
the  ardebb  up  here ;  the  little  loaf,  not 
quite  so  big  as  our  penny  roll,  costs  a 
piastre — about  three-halfpence.  I  need 
not  say  what  the  misery  is.  The  dis- 
content is  no  longer  whispered.  Every 
one  talks  aloud,  and  well  they  may. 

It  is  curious  how  news  travels  here. 
The  people  at  Luxor  knew  the  day 
I  left  Alexandria,  and  the  day  I  left 
Cairo,  long  before  I  came.  They  say 
here  that  Abu  '1  Haggag  gave  me  his 
hand  from  Keneh,  because  he  would 
not  finish  his  moolid  without  me.  I 
am  supposed  to  be  specially  protected 
by  him,  as  is  proved  by  my  health 
being  so  far  better  here  than  anywhere 
else. 

By  the  bye,  Sheykh  Alee  Ababdeh 
told  me  that  all  the  villages  close  on 
the  Nile  escaped  the  cholera  almost 
completely,  while  those  who  were  half 
or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland  were 
ravaged.  At  Keneh  250  a  day  died ; 
at  Luxor  one  child  was  supposed  to 
have  died  of  it,  but  I  know  the  child 
had  diseased  liver  for  a  year  or  more. 
In  the  desert  the  Bishareen  and  Abadeh 
suffered  more  than  Cairo,  and  you  know 
the  desert  is  usually  the  place  of  perfect 
health  ;  but  fresh  Nile  water  seems  to  be 
the  antidote.  Sheykh  Yussuf  laid  the 
mortality  at  Keneh  to  the  canal  water, 
which  the' poor  people  drink  there.  I 
believe  the  fact  is  as  Sheykh  Alee 
told  me. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  became  of  the 
hundred  prisoners  who  were  sent  after 
the  Gow  business  ?  As  they  marched 
through  the  desert  the  Greek  inemlook 
looked  at  his  list  each  morning,  and 
said,  "  Hoseyn  Achmet  Foolan  (like  the 
Spanish  Don  Fulano — so  and  so)  you 
are  free  ;  take  off  his  chains."  Well,  the 
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three  or  four  men  drop  behind,  where 
some  arnoouts  strangle  them  out  of 
sight.  That  is  banishment  to  Farzogh. 
Do  you  remember  "  Le  citoyen  est  elarge" 
of  the  September  massacres  of  Paris  ? 
Curious  coincidence,  is  it  not  ?  Of  the 
end  of  Haggee  Sultan  I  will  not  speak 
till  I  have  absolute  certainty,  but  I 
believe  the  proceeding  was  as  I  have 
described — set  free  in  the  desert  and 
murdered  by  the  way.  Every  one  is 
exasperated;  the  very  hareem  talk  of  it; 
it  is  in  the  air.  I  had  not  been  five 
minutes  in  some  of  the  villages  up 
the  Nile  before  I  knew  this  and  much 
more. 

Now  I  will  say  good  bye,  for  I  am 
very  tired,  and  will  write  anon  to  the 
rest.  I  was  very  poorly  till  I  got  above 
8ioot,  and  then  gradually  mended.  I  am 
very  weak  and  very  thin,  but  by  the 
protection  of  Abu  '1  Haggag  I  suppose  I 
am  already  much  better,  and  begin  to 
eat  again.  I  have  not  been  out  since 
the  first  day,  having  much  to  do  in  the 
house.  1  was  very  dreary  on  Christmas 


day  away  from  you  all,  and  Omar's 
plum-pudding  did  not  cheer  me  at  all, 
as  he  hoped  it  would.  He  begs  me  to 
kiss  your  hand  for  him,  and  every  one 
sends  you  salaam,  and  all  lament  you  are 
not  the  new  consul  at  Kebeer. 

15th  Jan.  1866. 

Poor  Omar  is  still  very  unwell ;  he 
has  had  dysentery  ever  since  last  June. 
I  have  now  taken  him  seriously  in  hand 
with  a  course  of  medicine  and  vigorous 
diet,  and  he  seems  already  much  better ; 
but  I  have  been  quite  uneasy  about  him, 
he  is  so  wasted. 

If  the  saddle  comes,  as  I  hope,  I  may 
very  likely  go  up  to  Assouan,  and  leave 
the  boat  and  servants,  and  go  into  the 
desert  for  a  few  days  to  see  the  place  of 
the  Bishareen.  They  won't  take  any 
one  else ;  but  you  may  be  quite  easy 
about  me  "in  the  face "  of  a  Sheykh  el 
Arab.  Handsome  Sheykh  Hassan,  whom 
you  saw  at  Cairo,  will  go  with  me.  But 
if  my  saddle  does  not  come  I  fear  I 
should  be  too  tired  with  riding  a  camel. 


PAN. 

PLAYED  upon  the  pan-pipe 

Goat-footed  Pan  : 
Played  upon  the  pan-pipe 

Goat-hornl'd  Pan : 
Played  upon  the  pan-pipe 

Goat-minded  Pan  : 
Until  the  world,  the  whole  world 

In  rapture  round  him  ran. 

There  danced  the  stars  around  him, 

There  danced  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
Ever,  ever  keeping  measure 

To  the  pan-pipe's  woodland  tune. 
The  pipe  became  earth's  axis, 

Its  length  the  wide-world's  span, 
But  still  continued  fluting 

The  Arcadian's  wanton  Pan. 

And  ever  and  for  ever 

He  breathes  the  self-same  tune  : 
And  ever  and  for  ever 

Swell  the  seas  beneath  the  moon  : 
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And  ever  and  for  ever 

Circles  in  heaven  the  sun  ; 
And  ever  from  the  cloud-kissed  hills 

The  unfailing  fountains  run  : 
Ever  are  dark  Lycrcus'  groves, 

Its  woodlands  fresh  and  green  : 
And  ever  for  the  rustic  loves 

Are  summer  leaves  a  screen. 

For  there  the  piper  hunteth 

Across  the  morning  dew  : 
And  there  the  piper  batheth 

In  the  deep  mere -waters  blue  : 
And  there  the  piper  sleepeth 

Through  the  hot  and  weary  noon  : 
But  ever,  ever  keepeth 

Its  course  that  woodland  tune. 

For  though  dear  Pan,  the  hunter, 

May  sleep  beneath  the  shade, 
Dread  Pan,  the  great  Creator, 

Can  ne'er  in  rest  be  laid. 
For  were  that  song  to  falter, 

To  faint,  to  die  away, 
Woe,  speechless  woe,  if  must  be  so, 

For  such  as  feel  that  day. 

The  stars  from  heaven  would  fall, 

Together  shrink  the  sky : 
And  earth,  the  mother  of  us  all, 

In  formless  ashes  lie. 
No  voice  of  lamentation 

That  fearful  day  would  wail, 
When  out  of  wide  creation 

Life,  light,  and  joy  must  fail. 

The  gods  themselves  would  perish, 

Would  ne'er  to  life  return, 
If  he,  who  must  them  cherish, 

Once  cease  with  love  to  yearn. 
Therefore  he  ever  pipeth, 

Through  ages,  years,  and  days, 
Unwearingly,  unchangingly 

That  endless  lay  of  lays. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

WHAT  is  lovelier,  just  when  Autumn 
throws  her  lace  around  us,  and  begs  us 
not  to  begin  to  think  of  any  spiteful 
winter,  because  she  has  not  yet  unfolded 
half  the  wealth  of  her  bosom,  and  will 
not  look  over  her  shoulder — when  we 
take  that  rich  one  gaily  for  her  gifts  of 
beauty ;  what  among  her  clustered  hair, 
freshened  with  the  hoar  frost  in  imitation 
of  the  Spring  (all  fashions  do  recur  so), 
tell  us  what  can  be  more  pretty,  pearly, 
light,  and  elegant,  more  memoried  of 
maidenhood,  than  a  jolly  spider's  web  ? 

See  how  the  diamonds  quiver  and 
sparkle  in  the  September  morning ; 
what  jeweller  could  have  set  them  so1? 
All  of  graduated  light  and  metrical  pro- 
portion, every  third  pre-eminent,  strung 
on  soft  aerial  tension,  as  of  woven  hoar- 
frost, and  every  carrying  thread  encrusted 
with  the  breath  of  fairies,  then  crossed 
and  latticed  at  just  angles,  with  narrow- 
ing interstices,  to  a  radiated  octagon — 
the  more  we  look,  the  more  we  wonder 
at  the  perfect  tracery.  Then,  if  we 
gently  breathe  upon  it,  or  a  leaf  of  the 
bramble  shivers,  how  from  the  open 
centre  a  whiff  of  waving  motion  flows 
down  every  vibrant  radius,  every  weft 
accepts  the  waft  slowly  and  lulling 
vibration,  every  stay -rope  jerks  and 
quivers,  and  all  the  fleeting  subtilty 
expands,  contracts,  and  undulates. 

Yet  if  an  elegant  spider  glide  out, 
exquisite,  many-dappled,  pellucid  like  a 
Scotch  pebble  or  a  calceolaria,  with  a 
dozen  dimples  upon  his  back,  and  eight 
fierce  eyes  all  up  for  business,  the 
moment  he  slips  from  the  blackberry 
leaf  all  sense  of  beauty  is  lost  to  the 
gazer,  because  he  thinks  of  rapacity. 

And  so,  I  fear,  John  Eosedew's  hat 
.described  in  the  air  a  flourish  of  more 
courtesy  than  cordiality,  when  he  saw 
Mrs.  Corklemore  gliding  forth  from 


the  bend  of  the  road  in  front  of  him. 
Although  she  had  left  the  house  after 
him,  by  the  help  of  a  short  cut  through 
the  gardens,  where  the  rector  would  no 
longer  take  the  liberty  of  trespassing, 
she  contrived  to  meet  him  as  if  herself 
returning  from  the  village. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Eosedew,  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you,"  cried  Georgie,  as  he  tried  to 
escape  with  his  bow  :  "  what  a  fortunate 
accident ! " 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  John,  not  meaning 
to  be  rude,  but  unwittingly  suggesting  a 
modified  view  of  the  bliss. 

"Ah,  I  am  so  sorry;  but  you  are 
prejudiced  against  me,  I  fear,  because 
my  simple  convictions  incline  me  to  the 
Low  Church  view." 

That  hit  was  a  very  clever  one.  No 
other  bolt  she  could  have  shot  would 
have  brought  the  parson  to  bay  so,  upon 
his  homeward  road,  with  the  important 
news  he  bore. 

"  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Corklemore,  I 
beg  to  assure  you  most  distinctly,  that 
you  are  quite  wrong  in  thinking  that. 
Most  truly  I  hope  that  I  have  allowed 
no  prejudice,  upon  such  grounds,  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  with  me." 

"  Then  you  are  not  a  ritualist  ?  And 
you  think,  so  far  as  I  understand  you, 
that  the  Low  Church  people  are  quite  as 
good  as  the  High  Church  ? " 

"  I  hope  they  are  as  good ;  still  I  doubt 
their  being  as  right.  But  charity  is 
greater  even  than  faith  and  hope.  And, 
for  the  sake  of  charity,  I  would  wash 
all  rubrics  white.  If  the  living  are 
rebuked  for  lagging  to  bury  their  dead, 
how  shall  they  be  praised  for  battling 
over  the  Burial  Service?" 

Mrs.  Corklemore,  quick  as  she  was, 
did  not  understand  the  allusion.  Mr. 
Eosedew  referred  to  a  paltry  dissension 
over  a  corpse  in  Oxfordshire,  which  had 
created  strong  disgust,  far  and  near, 
among  believers  ;  while  infidels  gloried 
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in  it.  It  cannot  be  too  soon  forgotten 
and  forgiven. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  liosedew,  I  am  so  glad  that 
your  sentiments  are  so  liberal.  I  had 
always  feared  that  liberal  sentiments 
proceeded  from,  or  at  least  were  associ- 
ated with,  weak  faith." 

"  I  hope  not,  madam.  The  most 
liberal  One  I  have  ever  read  of  was  God 
as  well  as  man.  But  I  cannot  speak  of 
such  matters  casually,  as  I  would  talk  of 
the  weather.  If  your  mind  is  uneasy, 
and  I  can  in  any  way  help  you,  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  so." 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  No ;  I  don't  think 
I  could  do  that.  We  are  such  Protestants 
at  Coo  Nest  Forgive  me,  I  see  I  have 
hurt  you." 

"  You  misunderstand  me  purposely," 
said  John  Rosedew,  with  that  crack  of 
perception  which  comes  (like  a  chapped 
lip)  suddenly  to  folks  who  are  too 
charitable,  "  or  else  you  take  a  strangely 
intensified  view  of  the  simplest  matters. 
AU  I  intended  was—" 

"Oh  yes,  oh  yes,  I  am  always  mis- 
understanding everybody.  I  am  so  dread- 
fully stupid  and  simple.  But  you  will 
relieve  my  mind,  Mr.  Rosedew  ? " 

Here  Georgie  held  out  the  most 
beautiful  hand  that  ever  darned  a  dish- 
cloth, so  white,  and  warm,  and  dainty, 
from  her  glove  and  pink  muff-lining. 
Mr.  Rosedew,  of  course,  was  compelled 
to  take  it,  and  she  left  it  a  long  tune 
with  him. 

"To  be  sure  I  will,  if  it  is  in  my 
power,  and  you  will  only  tell  me  how." 

"It  is  simply  this,"  she  answered 
meekly,  dropping  her  eyes,  and  sighing ; 
"  I  do  so  long  to  do  good  works,  and 
never  can  tell  how  to  set  about  it. 
Unhappily,  I  am  brought  so  much  more 
into  contact  with  the  worldly-minded, 
than  with  those  who  would  improve  me, 
and  I  feel  the  lack  of  something,  some- 
thing sadly  deficient  in  my  spiritual 
state.  Could  you  assign  me  a  district 
anywhere  ?  I  am  sadly  ignorant,  but  I 
might  do  some  little  ministering,  feeling 
as  I  do  for  every  one.  If  it  were  only 
ten  cottages,  with  an  interesting  sheep- 
stealer !  Oh,  that  would  be  so  charming. 
Can  I  have  a  sheep-stealer  ? " 


"  I  fear  I  cannot  accommodate  you" — 
the  parson  was  smiling  in  spite  of  him- 
self, she  looked  so  beautifully  earnest ; 
"we  have  no  felons  here,  and  scarcely 
even  a  hen-stealer.  Though  I  must  not 
take  any  credit  for  that.  Every  house 
in  the  village  is  Sir  Cradock  NowelTs, 
and  Mr.  Garnet  is  not  long  in  ousting 
the  evil-doers." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Cradock ;  poor  Sir  Cradock ! " 
Here  she  came  to  the  real  object  of  her 
expedition.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Rosedew,  tell  me 
kindly,  as  a  Christian  minister ;  I  am  in 
so  difficult  a  position, — have  you  noticed 
in  poor  Sir  Cradock  anything  strange  of 
late,  anything  odd  and  lamentable  ? " 

Mr.  Rosedew  hated  to  be  called  a 
"minister," — the  Dissenters  love  the 
word  so,  and  even  the  great  John  had 
his  weaknesses. 

"  I  trust  I  should  tell  you  the  truth, 
Mrs.  Corklemore,  whether  invoked  as  a 
minister,  or  asked  simply  as  a  man." 

"No  doubt  you  would — of  course  you 
would.  I  am  always  making  such 
mistakes.  I  am  so  unused  to  clever 
people.  But  do  tell  me,  in  any  capacity 
which  may  suit  you  best" — it  was  foolish 
of  her  not  to  forego  that  little  repartee — 
"whether  you  have  observed  of  late 
anything  odd  and  deplorable,  anything 

we  who  love  him  so "     Here  she 

hesitated,  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Though  Sir  Cradock  Nowell,"  replied 
Mr.  Rosedew  slowly,  and  buttoning  up 
his  coat  at  the  risk  of  spoiling  his  cock's- 
comb  frill,  "is  no  longer  my  dearest 
friend,  as  he  was  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
it  does  not  become  me  to  speak  about 
him  confidentially  and  disparagingly  to 
a  lady  whom  I  have  not  had  the  honour 
of  seeing  more  than  four  times,  including 
therein  the  celebration  of  Divine  service, 
at  which  a  district-visitor  should  attend 
with  some  regularity,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  example.  Mrs.  Corkleinore,  I  have  the 
honour  of  wishing  you  good  morning." 

Although  the  parson  had  neither 
desire  nor  power  to  pierce  the  lady's 
schemes,  he  felt,  by  that  peculiar  instinct 
which  truly  honest  men  have  (though 
they  do  not  always  use  it),  that  the  lady 
was  dishonest,  and  dishonestly  seeking 
something.  Else  had  he  never  uttered 
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a  speech  so  unlike  his  usual  courtesy. 
As  for  poor  simple  Georgie,  she  was 
rolled  over  too  completely  to  do  any- 
thing but  gasp.  Then  she  went  to  the 
gorse  to  recover  herself ;  and  presently 
she  laughed,  not  spitefully,  but  with  real 
amusement  at  her  own  discomfiture. 

Being  quite  a  young  woman  still,  and 
therefore  not  spe  longa,  and  feeling  a 
want  of  sympathy  in  waiting  for  dead 
men's  shoes,  Mrs.  Corklemore,  who  had 
some  genius — if  creative  power  prove  it; 
if  gignere,  not  gigni,  be  taken  as  the 
test,  though  perhaps  it  requires  both  of 
them, — that  sweet  mother  of  a  sweeter 
child  (if  so  much  of  the  saccharine  be 
admitted  by  our  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, himself  a  man  of  more  alcohol), 
what  did  she  do  but  devise  a  scheme  to 
wear  the  shoes,  ipso  vivo,  and  put  the 
old  gentleman  into  the  slippers. 

How  very  desirable  it  was  that  Nowel- 
hurst  Hall,  and  those  vast  estates,  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  some  one  who 
knew  how  to  enjoy  them,  and  make  a 
proper  use  of  them  !  Poor  Sir  Cradock 
never  could  do  so ;  it  was  painfully 
evident  that  he  never  more  could  dis- 
charge his  duties  to  society,  that  he  was 
listless,  passive,  somnolent, — somnambu- 
lant  perhaps  she  ought  to  say,  a  man 
walking  in  a  dream.  She  had  heard  of 
cases, — more  than  that,  she  had  actually 
known  them, — sad  cases  in  which  that 
pressure  on  the  brain,  which  so  fre- 
quently accompanies  the  slow  reaction 
from  sudden  and  terrible  trials,  had 
crushed  the  reason  altogether,  especially 
after  a  "  certain  age."  What  a  pity  ! 
And  it  might  be  twenty  years  yet  before 
it  pleased  God  to  remove  him.  He  had 
a  tough  and  wiry  look  about  him.  In 
common  kindness  and  humanity,  some- 
thing surely  ought  to  be  done  to  relieve 
him,  to  make  him  happier. 

.Nothing  rough,  of  course;  nothing 
harsh  or  coercive.  No  personal  re- 
straint whatever,  for  the  poor  old  dear 
was  not  dangerous ;  only  to  make  him 
what  she  believed  was  called  a  "  Com- 
mittee in  Chancery" — there  she  was 
wrong,  for  the  guardian  is  the  Com- 
mittee— and  then  Mr.  Corklemore,  of 
course,  and  Mr.  Kettledrum  would  act 
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for  him.  At  least  she  should  think  so, 
unless  there  was  some  obnoxious  trustee, 
under  his  marriage-settlement.  That 
settlement  must  be  got  at ;  so  much 
depended  upon  it.  Probably  young 
Cradock  would  succeed  thereunder  to 
all  the  settled  estate  upon  his  father's 
death.  If  so,  there  was  nothing  for  it, 
except  to  make  him  incapable,  by  con- 
victing him  of  felony.  Poor  fellow ! 
She  had  no  wish  to  hang  him.  She 
would  not  have  it  done  for  the  world ; 
and  she  had  heard  ne  was  so  good- 
looking.  But  there  was  no  fear  of  his 
being  hanged,  like  the  son  of  a  trades- 
man or  peasant. 

Well,  when  he  was  transported  for 
life,  with  every  facility  for  repentance, 
who  would  be  the  next  to  come  bother- 
ing1? Why,  that  odious  Eoa.  As  for 
her,  she  would  hang  her  to-morrow,  if 
she  could  only  get  the  chance.  Though 
she  believed  it  would  never  hurt  her ; 
for  the  child  could  stand  upon  nothing. 
Impudent  wretch  !  Only  yesterday 
she  had  frightened  Georgie  out  of  her 
life  again.  And  there  was  no  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  proper  influence  over  her. 
There  was  hardly  any  crime  which  that 
girl  would  hesitate  at,  when  excited. 
What  a  lamentable  state  of  morality ! 
She  might  be  made  to  choke  Amy  Eose- 
dew,  her  rival  in  Bob's  affection.  But 
no,  that  would  never  do.  Too  much 
crime  in  one  family.  How  would  society 
look  upon  them  ]  And  it  would  make 
the  house  unpleasant  to  live  in.  There 
was  a  simpler  way  of  quenching  Eoa — 
deny  at  once  her  legitimacy.  The 
chances  were  ten  to  one  against  her 
having  been  born  in  wedlock — such  a 
loose,  wild  man  as  her  father  was.  And 
even  if  she  had  been,  why  the  chances 
were  ten  to  one  against  her  being  able 
to  prove  it.  Whereas  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  get  a  few  Hindoos,  or  Coolies, 
or  whatever  they  were,  to  state  their 
opinion  about  her  mother. 

Well,  supposing  all  this  nicely  man- 
aged, what  next  ?  Why,  let  poor  Sir 
Cradock  live  out  his  time,  as  he  would 
be  in  her  hands  entirely,  and  would 
grow  more  and  more  incapable ;  and 
when  it  pleased  God  to  release  him, 
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why  then,  "  thou  and  Ziba  divide  tlio 
land,"  and  for  the  sake  of  her  dear  little 
Flore,  she  would  take  good  care  that 
the  Kettledrums  did  not  get  too  much. 

This  programme  was  a  far  bolder  one 
than  that  with  which  Mrs.  Corklernore 
had  first  arrived  at  the  Hall.  But  she 
was  getting  on  so  well,  that  of  course 
her  views  and  desires  expanded.  All 
she  meant  at  first  was  to  gain  influence 
over  her  host,  and  irrevocably  estrange 
him  from  his  surviving  son,  by  delicate 
insinuations  upon  the  subject  of  fratri- 
cide ;  at  the  same  time  to  make  Eoa  do 
something  beyond  forgiveness,  and  then 
to  confide  the  reward  of  virtue  to 
obituary  gratitude.  Could  anything  be 
more  innocent,  perhaps  we  should  say 
more  laudable  ?  "What  man  of  us  has 
not  the  privilege  of  knowing  a  dozen 
Christian  mothers,  who  would  do  things 
of  noble  enterprise  for  the  sake  of  their 
little  darlings  ? 

But  now,  upon  the  broader  gauge 
which  the  lady  had  selected,  there  were 
two  things  to  be  done,  ere  ever  the 
train  got  to  the  switches.  One  was,  to 
scatterjight  and  left,  beliind  and  before, 
and  up  and  down,  -wonder,  hesitancy, 
expectation,  interrogation,  commisera- 
tion, and  every  other  sort  of  whisper, 
confidential,  suggestive,  cumulative,  as 
to  poor  Sir  Cradock's  condition.  The 
other  thing  was  to  find  out  the  effect 
in  the  main  of  his  marriage-settlement. 
And  this  was  by  far  the  more  difficult. 

Already  Mrs.  Corkleniore  had  done  a 
little  business,  without  leaving  a  tongue- 
print   behind   her,  in  the  distributory 
process ;  and  if  Mr.  Eosedew  could  just 
have  been  brought,  after  that  rude  dis- 
missal, to  say  that  he  hud  indeed  ob- 
l  sad  eccentricity,  growing  strange- 
ness, ou  the  part  of  his  ancient  friend, 
why  then  he  would  be  committed  to  a 
>f  most  telling  evidence,  and  the 
.  half-bound  to  approval 

But  John's  hi^h  sense  of  honour,  and 
ii.slike  of  Geozgie,  had  saved  him 
from  the  neat,  and  n.utly -baited,  trap. 

That    morning    Mr.    RoMdew'l  path 

with    beauty,    though     his 

daughter  failed  in  mu-t  liim  ;   inasmuch 

:y  naturally  awaited  him  on 


the  parish  road.  "When  he  had  left  the 
chace,  and  was  fetching  a  compass  by 
the  river,  along  a  quiet  footway,  elbowed 
like  an  old  oak-branch,  overlapped  with 
scraggy  hawthorns,  paved  on  either  side 
with  good  intention  of  primroses,  there, 
just  in  a  nested  bend  where  the  bank 
overhangs  the  stream,  and  you  would 
like  to  lie  flat  and  flip  in  a  trout  fly  about 
the  end  of  April,  over  the  water  came 
lightly  bounding,  and  on  a  mossy  bank 
alighted,  young  Eoa  XowelL 

"  To  and  fro,  that's  the  way  I  go  ; 
don't  you  see,  Uncle  John,  I  must  • 
only  the  water  is  so  narrow.  It  scarcely 
keeps  me  in  practice." 

' 'Then  your  standard,  my  dear,  must 
be  very  high.  I  should  have  thought 
twice  about  that  jump,  in  my  very  best 
days!" 

"  You  indeed  !"  said  Eoa,  with  the 
most  complacent  contempt ;  eyeing  the 
parson's  thick-set  figure  and  anterior 
development. 

"Nevertheless,"  replied  John,  with  a 
laugh,  "  it  is  but  seven  and  forty  years 
since  I  won  first  prize  at  Sherborn,  both 
for  the  long  leap  and  the  high  leap  ; 
and  proud  enough  I  was,  Eoa,  of  sixteen 
feet  four  inches.  But  I  should  have 
had  no  chance,  that's  certain,  if  you  had 
entered  for  the  stakes." 

"  But  how  could  I  be  there,  Uncle 
John,  don't  you  see,  thirty  years  before 
I  was  born  ] " 

"  My  dear,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  the  validity  of  your  excuse. 
Tyrio  cothurno  !  child,  what  have  you 
got  on?" 

"Oh,  I  found  them  in  an  old  cup- 
board, with  tops,  and  whips,  and  whis- 
tles ;  and  I  made  Mother  Biddy  take 
them  in  at  the  ankle,  because  1  do  hate 
needles  so.  And  I  wear  them,  not  on 
account  of  the  dirt,  but  because  people 
in  this  country  are  so  nasty  and  par- 
ticular ;  and  now  they  can't  say  a  word 
against  me.  That's  one  comfort,  at  anv 
rate." 

She  wore  a  smart  pair  of  poor  Clay- 
ton's vaniplets,  and  a  dark  morning-frock 
drawn  tightly  in,  with  a  little  of  the 
skirt  tucked  up,  and  a  black  felt  hat 
with  an  ostrich  feather,  and  her  masses 
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of  hair  rolled  closely.  As  the  bright 
colour  shone  in  her  cheeks,  and  the 
heartlight  outsparkled  the  sun  in  her 
eyes,  John  Rosedew  thought  that  he 
had  never  seen  such  a  wildly  beautiful, 
and  yet  perfectly  innocent,  creature. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  answered 
very  gravely,  "about  your  gaiters  proving 
a  Palladium  against  calumny.  But  one 
thing  is  certain,  Eoa,  your  face  will,  to 
all  who  look  at  you.  But  why  don't 
you  ride,  my  dear  child,  if  you  must 
have  such  rapid  exercise  ? " 

"  Because  they  won't  let  me  get  up 
the  proper  way  on  a  horse.  Me  to  sit 
cramped  up  between  two  horns,  as  if  a 
horse  was  a  cow  !  Me,  who  can  stand 
on  the  back  of  a  horse  going  at  full 
gallop !  But  it  doesn't  matter  now 
much.  Nobody  seems  to  like  me  for  it." 

She  spoke  in  so  wistful  and  sad  a 
tone,  and  cast  down  her  eyes  so  bash- 
fully, that  the  old  man,  who  loved  her 
heartily,  longed  to  know  what  the  matter 
was. 

"  Nobody  likes  you,  Eoa  !  Why, 
everybody  likes  you.  You  are  stealing 
everybody's  heart.  My  Amy  would  be 
quite  jealous,  only  she  likes  you  so  much 
herself." 

"  I  am  sure,  I  have  more  cause  to  be 
jealous  of  her.  Some  people  like  me,  I 
know,  very  much ;  but  not  the  people 
I  want  to  do  it." 

"  Oh  then  you  don't  want  us  to  do  it. 
What  harm  have  we  done,  Eoa  1 " 

"You  don't  understand  me  at  all, 
Uncle  John.  And  perhaps  you  don't 
want  to  do  it.  And  yet  I  did  think 
that  you  ought  to  know,  as  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish.  But  I  never  seem 
to  have  right  ideas  of  anything  in  this 
country !" 

"Tell  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Eose- 
dew,  taking  her  hand,  and  speaking 
softly,  for  he  saw  two  great  tears  steal- 
ing out  from  the  dark  shadow  of  her 
lashes,  and  rolling  down  the  cheeks  that 
had  been  so  bright  but  a  minute  ago  ; 
"  tell  me,  as  if  you  were  my  own  daugh- 
ter, what  vexes  your  pure  heart  so.  Very ~ 
likely  I  can  help  you,  and  I  will  pro- 
mise to  tell  no  one." 

"  Oh  no.  Uncle  John,  you  never  can 


help  me.  Nobody  in  the  world  can 
help  me.  But  do  you  think  that  you 
ought  to  know?" 

"  That  depends  upon  the  subject,  my 
dear.  Not  if  it  is  a  family-secret,  or 
otherwise  out  of  my  province.  But  if 
it  is  anything  with  which  I  have  to  deal, 
or  which  I  understand " 

"  Oh  yes,  oh  yes  !  Because  you  ma- 
nage, you  manage  all — all  the  banns  of 
matrimony." 

This  last  word  was  whispered  with 
such  a  sob  of  despairing  tantalization, 
that  John,  although  he  was  very  sorry, 
could  scarcely  keep  from  laughing. 

"  You  need  not  laugh,  Uncle  John. 
You  wouldn't  if  you  were  in  my  place, 
or  could  at  all  understand  the  facts  of  it. 
And  as  for  its  being  a  family-secret,  ever 
so  many  people  know  it,  and  I  don't 
care  two  pice  who  knows  it  now." 

"Then  let  me  know  it,  my  child. 
Perhaps  an  old  man  can  advise  you." 

The  child  of  the  East  looked  up  at 
him,  with  a  mist  of  softness  moving 
through  the  brilliance  of  her  eyes,  and 
spake  these  unromantic  words  : — 

"  It  is  that  I  do  like  Bob  so  ;  and  he 
doesn't  care  one  bit  for  me." 

She  looked  at  the  parson,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "What  do  you  think  of  that 
now  1  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  of  it.' 
And  then  she  stooped  for  a  primrose 
bud,  and  put  it  into  his  button-hole,  and 
then  she  burst  out  crying. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  John,  "  upon 
my  word,  this  is  too  bad  of  you,  Eoa." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  all  that ;  and  I  say 
it  to  myself  ever  so  many  times.  But 
it  seems  to  ^niake  no  difference.  You 
can't  understand,  of  course,  Uncle  John, 
any  more  than  you  could  j  amp  the  river. 
But  I  do  assure  you  that  sometimes  it 
makes  me  feel  quite  desperate.  And 
yet  all  the  time  I  know  how  excessively 
foolish  I  am.  And  then  I  try  to  argue, 
but  it  seems  to  hurt  me  here.  And  then 
I  try  not  to  think  of  it,  but  it  will  come 
back  again,  and  I  am  even  glad  to  have 
it.  And  then  I  begin  to  pity  myself, 
and  to  be  angry  with  every  one  else; 
and  after  that  I  get  better  and  whistle  a 
tune,  and  go  jumping.  Only  I  take 
care  not  to  see  him." 

D2 
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"  There  you  are  quite  right,  my  dear  : 
and  I  would  strongly  recommend  you 
not  to  see  him  for  a  month." 

"As  if  that  could  make  any  difference ! 
And  he  would  go  and  have  somebody 
else.  And  then  I  should  kill  them 
both." 

"  Well  done,  Oriental !  Now,  will  you 
be  guided  by  me,  my  dear?  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world." 

"Yes,  no  doubt  you  have,  Uncle 
John.  And  you  are  welcome  to  say 
just  what  you  like ;  only  don't  advise 
me  what  I  don't  like ;  but  tell  the  truth 
exactly." 

"  Then  what  I  say  is  this,  Eoa :  keep 
away  from  him  altogether — don't  allow 
him  to  see  you,  even  when  he  wishes  it, 
for  a  month  at  least.  Hold  yourself  far 
above  him.  He  will  begin  to  think  of 
you  more  and  more.  Why,  you  are  ten 
times  too  good  for  him.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  England  who  might  not  be 
proud  of  you,  Eoa,  when  you  have 
learned  a  little  dignity."  Somehow  or 
other  none  of  the  Eosedews  appreciated 
the  Garnets. 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  ;  but  don't  you  see, 
I  don't  want  him  to  be  proud  of  me.  I 
only  want  him  to  like  me.  And  I  do 
hate  being  dignified." 

"If  you  want  him  to  like  you,  do 
just  what  I  have  advised." 

"So  I  will,  Uncle  John.  Kiss  me 
now,  to  make  it  up.  Oh  you  are  such 
a  dear  ! — don't  you  think  a  week  would 
do  now?" 


CHAPTEK  L. 

AT  high  noon  of  a  bright  cold  day  in 
the  early  part  of  March,  a  labourer  who 
had  been  "frithing,"  that  is  to  say,  cut- 
ting underwood  in  one  of  the  forest 
"S,  came  out  into  the  green  track, 
which  could  scarce  be  called  a  "lane," 
to  eat  his  well-earned  dinner.  As  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Monday,  the  poor  man 
had  a  better  dinner  than  he  would  see  or 
<m<-ll  again,  until  the  following  Sunday. 
For  there,  as  all  over  England,  a  working 
man,  receiving  his  wages  on  the  Satur- 
day evening,  lives  upon  a  sliding  scale 


throughout  the  dreary  week.  He  has 
his  bit  of  hot  on  Sunday,  smacking  his 
lips  at  every  morsel;  and  who  shall 
scold  him  for  staying  at  home  to  see  it 
duly  boiled,  and  feeling  his  heart  move 
with  the  steaming  and  savoury  pot-lid 
more  kindly  than  with  the  dry  par- 
son 1  And  he  wants  his  old  woman 
'long  of  him;  he  see  her  so  little  all  the 
week,  and  she  be  always  best-tempered 
on  Sundays.  Let  the  young  uns  go  to 
school  to  get  laming — though  he  don't 
much  see  the  use  of  it,  and  his  father 
lived  happy  without  it — 'bating  that 
matter,  which  is  beyond  him,  let  them 
go,  and  then  hear  parson,  and  bring 
home  the  news  to  the  old  folk.  Only 
let  'em  come  home  good  time  for  dinner, 
or  they  had  best  look  out.  "  Now,  Molly, 
lift  the  pot-lid  again.  Oh,  it  do  smell  so 
good  !  Got  ever  another  onion  ?" 

Having  held  high  feast  on  Sunday, 
and  thanked  the  Lord,  without  know- 
ing it  (by  inhaling  happiness,  and 
being  good  to  the  children — our  Lord's 
especial  favourites),  off  he  sets  on  the 
Monday  morning,  to  earn  another 
eighteenpence  —  twopence  apiece  for 
the  young  uns.  And  he  means  to  be 
jolly  that  day,  for  he  has  got  his  pinch 
of  tobacco  and  two  lucifers  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  in  his  frail  a  most  glo- 
rious dinner  hanging  from  a  hedge-stake. 
All  the  dogs  he  meets  jump  up  on  his 
back;  but  he  really  cannot  encourage 
them,  with  his  own  dog  so  fond  of  bones, 
and  having  the  first  right  to  them.  Of 
course,  his  own  dog  is  not  far  behind  ; 
for  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  admitting  no 
exception,  that  the  poorer  a  man  is,  the 
more  certain  he  is  to  have  a  dog,  and 
the  more  certain  that  dog  is  to  admire 
him. 

Pretermittiug  the  dog,  important  as 
he  is,  let  us  ask  of  the  master's  dinner. 
He  has  a  great  hunk  of  cold  bacon, 
from  the  cabbage-soup  of  yesterday, 
with  three  short  bones  to  keep  it  to- 
gether, and  a  cross  junk  from  the  clod 
of  beef  (out  of  the  same  great  pot)  which 
he  will  put  up  a  tree  for  Tuesday; 
because,  if  it  had  been  left  at  home, 
mother  couldn't  keep  it  from  the  chil- 
dren ;  who  do  scarce  a  stroke  of  work 
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yet,  and  only  get  strong  victuals  to 
console  them  for  school  upon  Sundays. 
Then  upon  Wednesday  our  noble  pea- 
sant of  this  merry  England  will  have 
come  down  to  the  scraping  of  bones  ;  on 
Thursday  he  may  get  bread  and  dripping 
from  some  rich  man's  house  ;  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  nothing  but  bread,  unless 
there  be  cold  potatoes.  And  he  will 
not  have  fed  in  this  fat  rich  manner 
unless  ho  be  a  good  workman,  a  hater 
of  public-houses,  and  his  wife  a  tidy 
body. 

Now  this  labourer  who  came  out  of 
the  copse,  with  a  fine  appetite  for  his 
Monday's  dinner  (for  he  had  not  been 
'spreeing'  on  Sunday),  was  no  other 
than  Jem — not  Jem  Pottles  of  course, 
but  the  Jem  Who  fell  from  the  oak- 
branch,  and  must  have  been  killed  or 
terribly  hurt  but  for  Cradock  Nowell's 
quickness.  Everybody  called  him  "  Jem," 
except  those  who  called  him  "  father ;" 
and  his  patronymic,  not  being  important, 
may  as  well  continue  latent.  Now  why 
could  not  Jem  enjoy  his  dinner  more 
thoroughly  in  the  copse  itself,  where 
the  witheys  were  gloved  with  silver  and 
gold,  and  the  primroses  and  the  violets 
bloomed,  and  the  first  of  the  wood- 
anemones  began  to  star  the  dead  ash- 
leaves  ?  In  the  first  place,  because  in 
the  timber-track  happen  he  might  see 
somebody  just  to  give  "  good  day  "  to  ; 
the  chances  were  against  it  in  such  a 
lonesome  place,  still  it  might  so  happen; 
and  a  man  who  has  been  six  hours  at 
work  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  wood, 
with  only  birds  and  rabbits  moving,  is 
liable  to  a  gregarious  weakness,  especi- 
ally at  feeding-time.  Furthermore,  this 
particular  copse  had  earned  a  very  bad 
name.  It  was  said  to  be  the  harbour- 
age of  a  white  and  lonesome  ghost,  a 
ghost  with  no  consideration  for  embodied 
feelings,  but  apt  to  walk  in  the  afternoon, 
in  the  glimpses  of  wooded  sunshine. 
Therefore  Jem  was  very  uneasy  at 
having  to  work  alone  there,  and  very 
angry  with  his  mate  for  having  that  day 
abandoned  him.  And  but  that  his 
dread  of  Mr.  Garnet  was  more  than 
supernatural,  he  would  have  wiped  his 
bill-hook  then  and  there,  and  gone  all 


the  way  to  the  public-house  to  fetch  back 
that  mate  for  company. 

Pondering  thus,  he  followed  the 
green  track  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the 
coppice  hedge,  and  then  he  sat  down  on 
a  mossy  log,  and  began  to  chew  more 
pleasantly.  He  had  washed  his  hands 
at  a  little  spring,  and  gathered  a  bit  of 
water-cress,  and  fixed  his  square  of  cold 
bacon  cleverly  into  a  mighty  hunk  of 
brown  bread,  like  a  whetstone  in  its 
socket ;  and  truly  it  would  have  whetted 
any  playi  man's  appetite  to  see  the  way 
he  sliced  it,  and  the ,  intense  appre- 
ciation. 

With  his  mighty  clasp-knife  (straight, 
not  curved  like  a  gardener's)  he  cut 
little  streaky  slips  along,  and  laid  each 
on  a  good  thickness  of  crust,  and  patted 
it  like  a  piece  of  butter,  then  fondly 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  then  popped 
it  in,  with  the  resolution  that  the  next 
should  be  a  still  better  one,  supposing 
such  excellence  possible.  And  all  the 
while  he  kept  his  thumb  in  such  a  de- 
liberate attitude,  that  you  saw  the  man 
knew  what  he  was  about,  dealt  kindly 
with  his  hunger,  and  felt  a  good  dinner, 
— when  he  got  it. 

"There,  Scratch,"  he  cried  to  his 
dog,  after  giving  him  many  a  taste,  off 
and  on,  as  in  fairness  should  be  men- 
tioned ;  "  hie  in,  and  seek  it  there,  lad." 

With  that  he  tossed  well  in  over  the 
hedge — for  he  was  proud  of  his  dog's 
abilities — the  main  bone  of  the  three 
(summum  bonum  from  a  canine  point 
of  view ;  and,  after  all,  perhaps  they  are 
right),  and  the  flat  bone  fell,  it  may 
be  a  rod  or  so,  inside  the  fence  of 
the  coppice.  Scratch  went  through 
the  hedge  in  no  time,  having  watched 
the  course  of  the  bone  in  air  (as  a 
cricketer  does  of  the  ball,  or  an  astro- 
nomer of  a  comet)  with  his  sweet  little 
tail  on  the  quiver.  But  Scratch,  in  the 
coppice,  was  all  abroad,  although  he 
had  measured  the  distance ;  and  the 
reason  was  very  simple — the  bone  was 
high  up  in  the  fork  of  a  bush,  and 
there  it  would  stay  till  the  wind  blew, 
Now  this  apotheosis  of  the  bone  to  the 
terrier  was  not  proven;  his  views  were  low 
and  practical ;  and  he  rushed  (as  all  we 
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earth-men  do)  to  a  lowering  conclusion. 
The  bone  must  have  sunk  into  era's 
"bosom,  being  very  sharp  at  one  end,  and 
heavy  at  the  other.  The  only  plan  was 
to  scratch  for  it,  within  a  limited  area ; 
and  why  was  ho  called  "  Scratch,"  but 
for  scarifying  genius  ? 

Therefore  that  dog  set  to  work,  in 
a  manner  highly  praiseworthy  (save, 
indeed,  upon  a  flower-bed).  First  he 
wrought  well  with  his  foro  feet,  using 
them  at  a  trot  only,  until  he  had  scooped 
out  a  little  hole,  about  the  size  of  a 
rat's  nest.  This  he  did  in  several  places, 
and  with  sound  assurance,  but  a  purely 
illusory  bonus.  Presently  he  began  in 
earnest,  as  if  he  had  smelled  a  rat ;  he 
put  out  his  tongue  and  pricked  his  ears, 
and  worked  away  at  full  gallop,  all  four 
feet  at  once,  in  a  fashion  known  only  to 
terriers.  Jem  came  through  the  hedge 
to  see  what  it  was,  for  the  little  dog  gave 
short  barks  now  and  then,  as  if  he  were 
in  a  rabbit-hole,  with  the  coney  round 
the  corner. 

"]\fun  there,  mtin,  lad;  show  wlmtt 
thee  carnst  do,  boy." 

Thus  encouraged,  Scratch  went  on, 
emulative  of  self-burial,  throwing  tho 
soft  earth  high  in  the  air,  and  making  a 
sort  of  laughing  noise  in  tho  rapture  of 
his  glory. 

After  a  while  he  sniffed  hard  in  the 
hole,  and  then  rested,  and  then  again  at 
it.  Tho  master  also  was  beginning  to 
share  tho  little  dog's  excitement,  for  he 
had  never  seen  Scratch  dig  so  hard  be- 
fore, and  his  mind  was  wavering  betwixt 
the  hope  of  a  pot  of  money,  and  the  fear 
of  finding  the  skeleton  belonging  to  the 
ghost. 

Scratch  worked  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  ran  to  tho  ditch 
and  lapped  a  little,  and  came  back  to 
work  again,  while  Jem  stood  by  at  a 
prudent  distance,  and  puffed  his  pipe 
conimensuniti-ly,  and  wished  he  had 
somebody  with  him.  Presently  he  saw 
something  shining  in  the  peaty  and 
sandy  trough,  about  two  feet  from  the 
surface,  something  at  which  Scratch 
tried  his  tn-tli,  l.ut  found  tho  subject 
I  em  ran  up,  making  sure 
thi-  time  that  it  was  the  pot  of  money. 


Alas,  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  nothing 
at  all  worth  digging  for.  Jem  was  so 
bitterly  disappointed  that  he  laid  hold 
of  Scratch,  and  cuffed  him  well,  and 
the  littlo  dog  went  away  and  howled, 
and  looked  at  his  bleeding  claws,  and 
stood  penitent,  with  his  tail  down. 

^Nevertheless,  tho  thing  dug  up  had 
cost  some  money^iii  its  time,  for  gun- 
makers  know  the  way  to  charge,  if  never 
another  soul  does.  It  was  a  pair  of  gun- 
barrels,  without  any  stock,  or  lock,  or 
ramrod,  heavily  battered  and  marked 
with  fire,  as  if  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  burn  tho  entire  implement,  and 
then,  the  wood  being  consumed,  the  iron 
parts  had  been  kicked  asunder,  and  the 
hot  barrels  fiercely  trampled  on.  Xow 
Jem  knew  nothing  whatever  of  guns, 
except  that  they  were  apt  to  go  off, 
whether  loaded  or  unloaded ;  so  after 
much  ponderous  thinking  and  fearing, 
— jiat  experwientum  in  corpore  vili 
—  he  summoned  poor  Scratch,  and 
coaxed  him,  and  said,  "  Hie,  boy,  vetch 
thic  thur  thin'  !  " 

When  ho  found  that  the  little  dog 
took  the  barrels  in  his  mouth  without 
being  hurt  by  them,  and  then  dragged 
them  along  the  ground,  inasmuch  as  he 
could  not  carry  them,  Jem  plucked  up 
courage  and  laid  them  by,  to  take  them 
home  that  evening. 

After  hid  bit  of  supper  that  night, 
Jem  and  his  wife  held  counsel,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  he  took  his 
prize  down  to  Roger  Sweetland's  shop, 
at  tho  lower  end  of  the  village.  There 
ho  found  the  blacksmith  and  one  ap- 
prentice working  overtime,  repairing  a 
harrow,  which  must  be  ready  for  Farmer 
Blacken  next  morning.  The  worthy 
Vulcan  received  Jem  kindly,  for  his 
wifu  was  Jem's  wife's  second  cousin ; 
and  then  he  blew  up  a  sharp  yellow  fire, 
and  examined  tho  barrels  attentively. 

"Mvcr  zeed  no  goon  the  likes  o' 
thissom,  though  a  'ave  'eered  say  as  they 
makes  'em  now  to  shut  out  o'  t'other 
end,  man.  Whai,  her  han't  gat  niver 
na  brichin'  !  A  must  shut  the  man  as 
shuts  wi'  her." 

"What  wull  o'  gie  vor  un,  Eoger? 
Her  Lain't  na  <nide  to  u.ssen." 
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"  Gie  thee  a  zhillin,  lad,  mare  nor  her 
"be  worth,  on'y  to  bate  up  vor  harse- 
shoon." 

After  vainly  attempting  to  get  eighteen 
pence,  Jem  was  fain  to  accept  the  shil- 
ling ;  and  this  piece  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, and  admirable  "  Damascus 
twist,"  was  set  in  the  corner  behind  the 
door,  to  be  forged  into  shoes  for  a  cart- 
horse. So,  as  Sophocles  well  observes, 
all  things  come  round  with  the  rolling 
years  :  the  best  gun-barrels  used  to  be 
made  of  the  stub-nails  and  the  horse- 
shoes (though  the  thing  was  a  super- 
stition) ;  now  good  horse -shoes  shall  bo 
made  out  of  the  best  gun-barrels. 
\  But,  in  despite  of  this  law  of  nature, 
those  gun-barrels  never  were  made  into 
horse-shoes  at  all,  and  for  this  simple 
reason : — Rufus  Hutton  came  over  from 
o^owelhurst  to  have  his  Polly  shodden ; 
meanwhile  he  would  walk  up  to  the 
Hall,  and  see  how  his  child  Eoa  was. 
It  is  a  most  worshipful  providence,  and 
as  clever  as  the  works  of  a  watch,  that 
all  the  people  who  have  been  far  abroad, 
whether  in  hot  or  cold  climates  (I  mean, 
of  course,  respectively,  and  not  that  a 
Melville-bay  harpooner  would  fluke  in  • 
with  a  Ceylon  rifleman),  somehow  or 
other,  when  they  come  home,  groove 
into,  and  dovetail  with,  one  another; 
and  not  only  feel  a  pudor  not  to  contra- 
dict a  brother  alien,  but  feel  bound  by 
a  sacramentum  to  back  up  the  lies  of 
each  other.  To  this  rule  of  course  there 
are  some  exceptions  (explosive  accidents 
in  the  Times,  for  instance),  but  almost 
every  one  will  admit  that  it  is  a  rule ; 
just  as  it  is  not  to  tell  out  of  school. 

As  regards  Rufus  and  Eoa,  this  asso- 
ciation was  limited  (as  all  of  them  are 
now-a-days,  except  in  their  powers  of 
swindling),  strictly  limited  to  a  keen 
and  spicily  patriarchal  turn.  Eoa,  some- 
how or  other,  with  that  wonderful  femi- 
nine instinct  (which  is  far  in  advance  of 
the  canine,  but  not  a  whit  less  jealous) 
felt  that  Rue  Hutton  had  admired  her, 
though  he  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather  in  those  precocious  climates. 
And  though  she  would  not  have  had 
him,  if  he  had  come,  out  of  Golconda 
mine,  one  stalactite  of  diamonds,  she 


really  never  could  see  that  Rosa  had 
any  business  with  him.  Therefore, 
on  no  account  would  she  go  to  Geo- 
pharmacy  Lodge,  and  she  regarded  the 
baby,  impending  there,  as  an  outrage 
and  an  upstart. 

Dr.  Hutton  knew  more  about  shoeing 
a  horse  than  any  of  the  country  black- 
smiths ;  and  as  Polly,  in  common  with 
many  fast  trotters,  had  a  trick  of  throw- 
ing her  hind  feet  in  wards,  and  "cutting" 
(as  it  is  termed  in  the  art),  she  liked  to 
have  her  hind-shoes  turned  up,  and  her 
hoofs  rasped  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which. 
Sweetland  alone  could  execute  to  her 
perfect  satisfaction. 

"  Ha,  Roger,  what  have  you  got  here?" 
said  Rufus,  having  returned  from  the 
Hall,  and  inspected  Polly's  new  shoes, 
which  she  was  very  proud  to  show  him. 

"Xaethin'  at  all,  yer  honour,  but  a 
bit  of  a  old  anshent  goon,  as  happed  to 
coom  in  last  avening." 

"Ancient  gun,  man!  Why,  it  is  a 
new  breech-loader,  only  terribly  knocked 
about.  I  found  it  all  out  in  London. 
But  there  are  none  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  How  on  earth  did  you  come 
by  it  ?  And  what  made  you  spoil  it, 
you  stupid, 'in  your  forge-fire  1 " 

"  Her  han't  a  bin  in  my  varge-vire.  Tf 
her  had,  her'd  niver  a  coom  out  alaive. 
Her  hath  bin  in  a  wood  vire  by  the  look 
o'  the  srno-uk." 

Then  Roger  Sweetland  told  Rufus 
Hutton,  as  briefly  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  ±^ew  Forest  man  to  tell  anything, 
all  he  knew  about  it ;  to  which  the 
inquisitive  doctor  listened  with  the 
keenest  interest. 

"And  what  will  you  take  for  it, 
Sweetland  ?  Of  course  it  is  utterly 
ruined ;  but  I  might  stick  it  up  in  my 
rubbish-hole." 

"I'll  tak  whutt  I  _gie  vor  7un;  no 
mare,  nor  no  less.  Though  be  warth  a 
dale  mare  by  the  looks  ov  'un." 

"And  what  did  you  give  for  it — 
twopence  ? " 

"  As  good  a  croon-pace  as  wor  iver 
cooined.  Putt  un  barck  in  earner,,  if  a 
bain't  worth  thart." 

Dr.  Hutton  was  glad  to  get  it  for 
that,  but  the  blacksmith  looked  rather 
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lilu.%  when  he  saw  him,  carefully  wield- 
ing it,  turn  his  mare's  head  towards 
the  copse  whore  poor  Jem  was  at  work. 
Per  to  lose  the  doctor's  custom  would 
make  his  lie  at  four  shillings  premium 
an  uncommonly  bad  investment,  and 
Jem  was  almost  sure  to  "  let  out "  how 
much  he  had  got  for  the  gun-barrels. 

After  hearing  all  that  Jem  had  to 
say,  and  seeing  the  entire  process  of 
discovery  put  dramatically,  and  himself 
searching  the  spot  most  carefully  with- 
out any  further  result,  and  (which  was 
the  main  point  of  all,  at  least  in  Jem's 
opinion)  presenting  the  woodman  with 
half-a-crown,  and  "bidding  him  hold  his 
tongue,  Eufus  Hutton  went  home,  and 
very  sagely  preferred  Harpocrates  to 
Hymen. 

The  which  resolution  was  most  un- 
grateful, for  Hymen  had  lately  pre- 
sented him  with  a  perfect  little  Cupid, 
according  to  the  very  best  judges,  in- 
cluding the  nurse  and  the  mother,  and 
the  fuss  that  was  made  at  the  Lodge 
about  it  (for  to  us  men  a  baby  is  neuter, 
a  heterogeneous  vocable,  unluckily  inde- 
clinable); really  the  way  everybody  went 
on,  and  worst  of  all  Eufus  Hutton,  was 
enough  to  make  a  sane  bachelor  bless 
the  memory  of  Herod.  However,  of 
that  no  more  at  present.  Some  one 
was  quite  awake  to  all  the  ridiculous 
parts  of  it,  and  perfectly  ready  to  turn 
rable  to  profitable  account,  as  an  aclmi- 
it  all  reviewer  treats  the  feeble  birth  of 
a  novel. 

Mrs.  Corklemore's  sympathetic  powers 
were  never  displayed  more  brilliantly, 
or  to  better  effect ;  and  before  very  long 
she  had  added  ono,>nd  that  the  primal, 
to  the  ascending  scale  of  the  amiable 
monarch.  For  she  could  manage  baby, 
..ii'l  baby  could  manage  Eosa,  and  Eosa 
<ould  manage  Eufus.  Only  Eufus  was 
nut  king  of  the  world,  except  in  his  own 
opinion. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Hutton  could  get 
away,  ho  took  the  barrels  to  his  own 
little  room,  and  examined  them  very 
illy.  Scarred  as  they  were,  and 
battered,  and  discoloured  by  the  fire, 
there  could  be  no  question  as  to  their 
liaving  formed  part  of  a  patent  breech- 


loading  gun;  even  the  hinge  and  the 
bolt  still  remained,  though  the  wooden 
continuation  of  the  stock  was,  of  course, 
consumed  ;  moreover,  there  was  no  loop 
for  ramrod,  nor  screw-thread  to  take  the 
breeching.  Then  Eufus  went  to  a  little 
cupboard,  and  took  out  a  very  small 
bottle  of  a  strong  and  rodent  acid,  and 
with  a  feather  slightly  touched  the  bat- 
tered, and  crusted,  and  rusty  "  bridge," 
in  the  place  where  a  gunmaker  puts  his 
name,  and  for  the  most  part  engraves  it 
wretchedly.  In  breech-loading  guns, 
the  bridge  itself  is  only  retained  from, 
the  force  of  habit,  and  our  conservatism 
of  folly ;  for  as  the  breech- end  is  so 
much  thicker  than  the  muzzle-end  of 
the  barrel,  and  the  interior  a  perfect 
cylinder,  the  line  of  sight  (if  meddled 
with)  should  be  raised  instead  of  being 
depressed  at  the  muzzle-end,  to  give  us 
a  perfect  parallel.  Of  course  we  know 
that  shot  falls  in  its  flight,  and  there  is 
no  pure  point-blank;  but  surely  the 
allowance  for,  and  correction  of,  these 
defeasances,  according  to  distance,  £c. 
should  be  left  to  the  marksman's  eye 
and  practice,  not  slurred  by  a  crossing 
of  planes  at  one  particular  distance. 

Leaving  that  to  wiser  heads,  which 
already  are  correcting  it  (by  omitting 
the  bridge  entirely),  let  us  see  what 
Dr.  Hutton  did.  As  the  acid  began  to 
work,  it  was  very  beautiful  to  watch 
the  clouding  and  the  clearing  over  the 
noble  but  fiercely-abused  metal.  There 
is  no  time  now  to  describe' it — for  which 
readers  will  be  thankful — enough  that 
the  result  revealed  the  maker's  name  and 

address,  "L ,  C r  Street,"  and 

the  number  of  the  gun.  Dr.  Hutton  by 
this  time  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
that  eminent  gun-maker,  who,  after  im- 
proving greatly  upon  a  French  design, 
had  introduced  into  this  country  a  rapid 
and  striking  improvement ;  an  imple- 
ment of  slaughter  as  far  in  advance  of 
the  muzzle-loader  as  a  lucifer-match  is 
of  flint  and  tinder.  And  Eufus,  although 
with  a  set  design  to  work  out  his  sus- 
picions, would  have  found  it  a  ver}r 
much  slower  work,  but  for  a  bit  of 
accident. 

He  was  sauntering    along  one   day 
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from  Charing  Cross  to  the  westward, 
looking  in  at  every  window  (as  his  man- 
ner was,  for  he  loved  all  information), 
when  suddenly  he  espied  the  very 
" moral" — as  the  old  women  say — the 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  thing  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  Instantly  he  entered  the 
shop,  and  asked  a  number  of  questions. 
Though  it  was  clear  that  he  came  to 
purchase  nothing,  he  was  received  most 
courteously,  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
merits  of  men  who  take  the  lead  with 
us,  that  they  scale  or  skin  the  British 
dragon,  and  substitute  for  John  Bull's 
jumble  of  surliness  and  serfdom,  the 
courtesy  of  self-respect.  Then  the  brevity 
and  simplicity  of  the  new  invention — 
for  everything  is  new  with  us  during 
n"  ve-and-t  wen  ty  years;  and  it  took  thirty 
years  of  persistent  work  to  make  Covent 
Garden  own  rhubarb — all  the  great  ad- 
vantages, which  true  Britons  would 
"  consider  of,"  were  pointed  out  to  Eufus 
Hutton,  and  he  saw  them  in  a  moment, 
though  of  guns  he  had  known  but  little. 

And  now  he  saw  so  much  of  import 
in  his  new  discovery,  that  he  resolved 
to  neglect  all  other  business,  and  start 
for  London  the  very  next  morning,  if 
Eosa  could  be  persuaded  to  let  him, 
without  having  heard  his  purpose.  But 
in  spite  of  all  his  eagerness,  he  did  no- 
thing of  the  sort ;  for  Eufus  junior  that 
very  night  was  taken  with  some  infantile 
ailment  of  a  serious  kind,  and  for  more 
than  a  month  the  doctor  could  not  leave 
home  for  a  day  even,  without  breach  of 
duty  towards  his  wife,  and  towards  the 
unconscious  heir  of  his  orchard-house 
and  pyramids. 

Troubles  were  closing  round  Bull 
Garnet,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  them  ; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  cared  not  now 
what  the  end  would  be,  or  in  what  mode 
it  would  visit  him.  All  he  cared  for 
was  to  defer  (if  it  might  be  so)  the 
violence  of  the  outburst,  the  ruin  of  the 
household,  until  his  darling  son  should 
be  matured  enough  of  judgment,  and 
shaped  enough  in  character,  to  feel,  and 
to  make  others  feel,  that  to  answrer  for 
our  own  sins  is  quite  enough  for  the  best 
of  us. 

Yet  there  was  one  other  thing  which 


Mr.  Garnet  fain  would  see  in  likely 
course  of  settlement,  ere  the  recoil  of 
his  own  crime  should  sweep  upon  his 
children.  It  regarded  only  their  worldly 
affairs ;  their  prospects,  when  he  should 
have  none.  And  being  the  mixture  he 
happened  to  be — so  shrewd,  and  so  sen- 
timental— lie  saw  how  good  it  was  to 
exert  the  former  attributive,  when  his 
children  were  concerned  ;  and  the  latter, 
and  far  larger  one,  upon  the  world  at 
large. 

He  had  lately  made  some  noble  pur- 
chase from  the  Government  Commis- 
sioners— who  generally  can  be  cheated, 
because  what  they  sell  is  not  their  own 
— and  he  felt  that  he  was  bound  by  the 
very  highest  interests  to  be  a  capable 
grantee,  till  all  was  signed,  and  sealed, 
and  safely  conveyed  to  uses  beyond 
attaint  of  felony.  Therefore  he  was 
labouring  hard  to  infuse  some  of  his  old 
energy  into  the  breasts  of  lawyers — 
which  attempt  proves  the  heat  of  his 
nature  more  than  would  a  world  of 
testimony. 


CHAPTEE  LI. 

"  WHY  should  I  care  for  life  or  death  1 
The  one  is  no  good,  and  the  other  no 
harm.  What  is  existence  but  sense  of 
self,  severance  for  one  troubled  moment 
from  the  eternal  unity1?  We  disquiet 
ourselves,  we  fume,  and  pant — lo,  our 
sorrows  are  gone,  like  the  smoke  of  a 
train,  and  our  joys  like  the  glimmer  of 
steam.  Why  should  I  fear  to  be  mad, 
any  more  than  fear  to  die  ?  What  harm 
if  the  mind  outrun  the  body  upon  the 
road  back  to  God?  And  yet  we  look 
upon  madness  as  the  darkest  of  human 
evils ! 

"How  this  gliding  river  makes  one 
think  of  life  and  eternity  !  Not  because 
the  grand  old  simile  lives  in  every 
language.  Not  because  we  have  read 
and  heard  it,  in  a  hundred  forms  and 
more.  A  savage  from  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains feels  the  same  idea — for  ideas 
strongly  stamped  pierce  into  the  feelings. 
Why  does  the  mind  so  glide  away  to 
some  calm  sea  of  melancholy,  when  we 
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-tniul   and   gaze  intently  upon  flowing 

i  ?     And  the  larger  the  spread  of 

the  writer  is,  and  the  grander  the  march 

of  the   eurrent,  the   deeper  and   more 

';til)lo  grows   the   sadness   of  the 

gazer. 

"  That  naval  captain,  so  well  known 
as  an  explorer  of  the  Amazon,  who  dined 
with  us  at  Nowelhurst  one  day  last 
July,  was  a  light-hearted  man  by  nature, 
and'  full  of  wit  and  humour.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  wine  and  warmth,  he  made 
the  summer  twilight  creep  with  the 
sadness  of  his  stories.  Nevertheless,  we 
hung  upon  them  with  a  strange  enchant- 
ment ;  we  drew  more  real  pleasure  from 
them  than  from  a  world  of  drolleries. 
Poor  Clayton  tried  to  run  away,  for  he 
never  could  bear  melancholy;  but  all 
he  did  was  to  take  a  chair  nearer  to  the 
voyager.  As  for  me,  I  cried  ;  in  spite  of 
myself,  I  cried ;  being  carried  away  by 
the  flow  of  his  language,  so  smooth,  and 
wide,  and  gliding,  with  the  mystery  of 
waters. 

"And  he  was  not  one  of  those  shallow 
men  who  talk  for  effect  at  dinner-parties. 
Nothing  more  than  a  modest  sailor, 
leaving  his  mind  to  its  natural  course. 
Only  he  had  been  so  long  upon  that 
mighty  river,  that  he  nevermore  could 
cease  from  gliding,  ever  gliding,  with.  it. 

"  Once  or  twice  he  begged  our  pardon 
for  the  sweep  of  hazy  sadness  moving 
(like  the  night  on  water)  through  his 
tales  and  scenery.  He  is  gone  there 
again  of  his  own  free  choice.  He  must 
die  upon  that  river.  He  loves  it  more 
than  any  patriot  ever  loved  his  country. 
.  ixt  a  man  an.. I  flowing  water  there 
must  be  more  than  similitude,  there 
must  be  a  sort  of  sympathy." 

11  Tap- Robin,   ahoy    there  !     Ahoy, 

y  son  of  a  sea-cook  of  you.     1  leave 

us  over  a  ropp,  you  lubbers.    Would  yer 

-on  aboard  of  me?" 

fr.  Jupp,  of  course,  churning 

T1P   '  like   a   Bteam- 

paddlo  i:i  -\   li.Ji-pond.     Perhaps   the 

reason  why  those  ideas  had  boon  of  such 

•••>.s.:iirity,  :i:;,l  so  fluxed  with  sorry 

S('n{  t  hat  the  vague  concipient 

rbe  shipped  off  for 

an  hulciinit.j  term  of  banishment,  without 


even  a  message  from  Amy.  Whereas, 
in  truth,  he  was  only  going  for  a  little 
voyage  to  Ceylon,  in  the  clipper  ship 
Taprobane,  A  1  for  all  time  at  Lloyd's, 
and  never  allowed  to  carry  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  she  could.  How  dis- 
contented mortals  are !  He  ought  to 
have  been  jollier  than  a  sandboy,  for  he 
had  a  cabin  all  to  himself  (quite  large 
enough  to  turn  round  in),  and,  what  of 
all  things  we  Britons  love  best,  a  happy 
little  sinecure.  Ho  was  actually  ap- 
pointed— on  the  strength,  of  his  know- 
ledge of  goods  earned  at  the  Cramjam 
terminus,  but  not  through  any  railway 
influence  (being  no  chip  of  the  board, 
neither  any  attorney's  "  love-child  " — if 
there  be  such  a  heterogeny),  only  through 
John  Rosedew's  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  Cradock  was  actually  made 
"  under-supercargo"  of  a  vessel  bound 
to  the  tropics. 

The  clipper  had  passed  Greenhithe 
already,  and  none  had  hailed  her  or 
said  "  Farewell."  The  Taprobane  would 
have  no  tug.  She  was  far  too  clean  in 
the  bows  for  that  work.  Her  mother 
and  grandmother  had  run  unaided  down 
the  river;  even  back  to  the  fourth 
generation  of  ships,  when  the  Dutchmen 
held  Ceylon,  and  doubtless  would  have 
kept  it,  but  for  one  great  law  of  nature  : 
no  Dutchman  must  be  thin.  But 
even  a  Dutchman  loses  fat  within  ten 
degrees  of  the  line.  So  nature  reclaimed 
her  square  Dutchmen  from  the  tropics, 
which  turned  them  over.  Most  likely 
these  regions  are  meant,  in  the  end,  for 
the  Yankee,  who  has  no  fat  to  lose,  and 
is  harder  to  fry  than  a  crocodile. 

P.ut  who  can  stop  to  theorise  while 
the  Taprobane  is  dancing  along  under 
English  colours,  and  swings  on  her  keel 
just  in  time  to  avoid  running  down 
Mr.  Rosedew  and  Issachar  1  Mr.  Jupp 
is  combining  business  with  pleasure, 
being,  as  you  may  say,  under  orders  to 
meet  the  Saucy  Sally,  and  steer  her  home 
from  Northfleet  to  the  Surrey  Docks. 
So  he  has  taken  a  lift  in  a  collier,  and  met 

Mr.  Rosedew  at  Gravesend,  according  to 
agreement,  and  then  borrowed  a  boat 
to  look  out  alike  for  Saucy  Sally  and 

Taprobane. 
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When  words  and  gifts  had  "been 
interchanged — what  Amy  sent  is  no 
matter  now ;  but  Loo  Jupp  sent  a  penny 
'bacco-box,  which  beat  father's  out  and 
out  (as  he  must  be  sure  to  tell  Cradock), 
and  had  "Am  I  welcome?''  on  it,  in 
letters  of  gold  at  least — when  "  God  bless 
you"  had  been  said  for  the  twentieth 
time,  and  love  tied  the  tongue  of  grati- 
tude, the  Taprobane  lay-to  for  a  moment, 
and  the  sails  all  shivered  noisily,  and 
the  water  curled  crisply,  and  hissed  and 
bubbled,  and  the  little  boats  hopped 
merrily  to  the  pipe  of  the  rising  wind. 

Then  Mr.  Eosedew  came  down  the 
side,  lightly  of  foot  and  cleverly ;  while 
the  under- supercargo  leaned  upon  the 
rail  and  sorrowfully  watched  him. 
Ponderously  then  and  slowly,  with  his 
great  splay  feet  thrust  into  the  rope- 
ladder,  even  up  to  the  heel,  quite  at  his 
leisure  descended  that  good  bargeman, 
Issachar  Jupp.  This  noble  bargee  had 
never  been  seen  to  hurry  himself  on  his 
own  account.  He  and  his  deeds  lagged 
generally  on  the  bight  of  a  long  and 
slack  tow-rope. 

^The  sailors,  not  entering  into  his 
character,  thought  that  he  was  frightened, 
and  condemned  his  apprehensive  lumi- 
naries, in  words  of  a  quarter  the  compass. 
Then  Mr.  Jupp  let  go  with  both  hands, 
stood  bolt  upright  on  the  foot-rope,  and 
shook  his  great  fists  at  them.  "  Let 
him  catch  them  ashore  at  Wapping,  if 
the  devil  forewent  his  duo;  let  him 
catch  them,  that  was  all !  "  Thereupon 
they  gave  him  a  round  of  cheers,  and 
promised  to  square  the  account,  please 
God. 

Mr.  Eosedew  and  the  bargeman  looked 
up  from  the  tossing  wherry,  and  waved 
their  last  farewell,  the  parson  reckless  of 
Sunday  hat,  and  letting  his  white  locks 
glance  and  flutter  on  the  cold  March 
wind.  But  Cradock  made  no  reply. 

"  All  right,  gov'nor  !  "  said  Jupp, 
catching  hold  of  the  parson;  "no  call 
for  you  to  take  on  so.  I've  a  been  the 
likes  o'  that  there  rnysel'  in  the  days 
when  I  tuk'  blue  ruin.  The  rattisina- 
tion  of  it  are  to  fetch  it]  out  of  him  by 
travellin'.  And  the  Tap-Rolin  are  a 
traveller,  and  no  mistake.  D'rectly 


moment  I  comes  to  my  fortin',  I'll  im- 
prove self  and  family  travellin'." 

Zakey,  to  assert  his  independence  as 
his  nature  demanded,  affected  a  rough 
familiarity  with  the  man  whom  he 
revered.  The  parson  allowed  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  His  dignity  was  not 
so  hollow  as  to  be  afraid  of  sand-paper. 
The  result  was  that  Issachar  Jupp,  every 
time,  felt  more  and  more  compunction 
at,  and  less  and  less  of  comfort  in,  the 
unresented  liberties. 

As  he  said  "  good-bye  "  at  the  land- 
ing-place— for  he'  had  seen  the  Sally 
coming — he  put  out  his  hand,  and  then 
drew  it  back  with  a  rough  bow  (disin- 
terred from  long-forgotten  manners),  and 
his  raspy  tongue  thrust  far  into  the 
coal-mine  of  his  cheek.  But  John 
Eosedew  accepted  his  hand,  and  bowed, 
as  he  would  have  done  to  a  nobleman. 
Even  if  a  baby  smiled  at  him,  John 
always  acknowledged  the  compliment. 
For  he  added  Christian  courtesy,  and 
the  humility  of  all  thoughtful  minds, 
to  a  certain  grand  and  glorious  gift  of 
radiating  humanity. 

Cradock  Xowell  was  loth  to  be  sent 
away,  and  could  not  see  the  need  of  it ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  medical  men  were 
right  in  prescribing  a  southern  voyage, 
a  total  change  of  scene  and  climate,  as 
the  likeliest  means  to  re-establish  the 
shattered  frame  and  the  tottering  mind. 
And  so  he  sailed  for  the  gorgeous  tro- 
pics, where  the  sun  looks  not  askance, 
where  the  size  of  every  climbing,  swim- 
ming, fluttering,  or  crawling  thing  (save 
man  himself)  is  doubled;  where  life 
of  all  things  bounds  and  beats — until 
it  is  quickly  beaten — as  it  never  gets 
warm  enough  to  do  in  the  pinching 
zones,  tight-buckled. 

Meanwhile  John  Eosedew  went  to 
his  home — a  home  so  loved  and  fleeting 
— and  tried  to  comfort  himself  on  the 
road  with  various  Elzevirs.  Finding 
them  fail,  one  after  another,  for  his  mind 
was  not  in  cue  for  them,  he  pulled  out 
his  little  Greek  Testament,  and  read 
what  a  man  may  read  every  day,  and 
never  begin  to  be  weary;  because  his 
heart  still  yearns  the  more  towards  the 
grand  ideal,  and  feels  a  reminiscence 
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such  as  Plato  the  divine,  alone  of 
heathens,  won. 

John  Eosedew  read  once  more  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  wondered 
how  his  little  griefs  could  vex  him  as 
they  did.  That  sermon  is  grander  in 
English,  far  grander,  than  in  the  Greek; 
for  the  genius  of  our  language  is  large, 
and  strong,  and  simple — the  true  spirit 
of  the  noblest  words  that  ever  on  earth 
were  spoken.  How  cramped  they  would 
be  in  Attic  Greek  (like  Mount  Athos 
chiselled);  in  Latin  how  nerveless  and 
alien  !  Ours  is  the  language  to  express ; 
and  ours  the  race  to  receive  them. 

What  man,  in  later  life,  whose  read- 
ing has  led  him  through  vexed  places 
— whence  he  had  wiser  held  aloof — 
does  not,  on  some  little  touch,  brighten, 
and  bedew  himself  with  the  freshness 
of  the  morning,  thrill  as  does  the  leaping 
earth  to  see  the  sun  come  back  again, 
and,  dashing  all  his  night  away,  open 
the  power  of  his  eyes  to  the  kindness 
of  his  Father  ? 

John  Eosedew  felt  his  cares  and  fears 
vanish  like  the  dew-cloud  among  the  qui- 
vering tree-tops  ;  and  bright  upon  him 
broke  the  noon,  the  heaven  wherein  our 
God  lives.  Earth  and  its  fabrics  may 
pass  away :  but  that  which  came  from 
heaven  shall  not  be  without  a  home. 

Meditating,  comforted,  strengthened  on 
the  way,  John  Kosedew  came  to  his  little 
hearth,  and  was  gladdened  again  by  little 
things,  such  as  here  are  given  or  lent  us 
to  amuse  our  exile  life.  Most  of  us,  with 
growing  knowledge  and  keener  sense  of 
honesty,  more  strongly  desire  from  year 
to  year  that  these  playthings  were  dis- 
tributed more  equally  amongst  us.  But 
let  us  \ not  say  "equably."  For  who 
shall  impugn  the  power  of  contrast  even 
in  heightening  the  zest  of  heaven  ? 

Amy  met  him,  his  own  sweet  Amy, 
best  and  dearest  of  all  girls,  a  thoroughly 
English  maiden,  not  salient  like  Eoa, 
but  warmly  kind,  and  thoughtful,  and 
toned  with  self-restraint.  But  even 
that  last  she  threw  to  the  winds  when 
she  saw  her  father  returning,  and  ran 
with  her  little  feet  pattering,  like  sweet- 
gale  leaves,  over  the  gravel,  to  the  un- 
pretentious gate. 


"  Darling  father  ! "  was  all  she  said  ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  was  quite  enough. 

Of  late  she  had  dropped  all  her  little 
self-will  (which  used  to  vex  her  aunt 
so),  and  her  character  seemed  to  expand 
and  ripen  in  the  quiet  glow  of  her 
faithful  love. 

Thenceforth,  and  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night, Amy  Eosedew,  if  suddenly 
wanted,  was  sure  to  be  found  in  a 
garret,  whose  gable-window  faced 
directly  towards  the  breadth  of  sea. 
When-  a  call  for  her  came  through  the 
crazy  door,  she  would  slam  up  with 
wonderful  speed  her  own  little  Munich 
telescope,  having  only  two  slides  and 
a  cylinder,  but  clearer  and  brighter  than 
high-powered  glasses,  ten  stories  long 
perhaps,  and  of  London  manufacture  : 
and  then  she  would  confront  the  appel- 
lant, with  such  a  colour  to  be  sure,  and 
a  remark  upon  the  weather,  as  sage  as 
those  "of  our  weather-clerks,  who  allow 
the  wind  so  much  latitude  that  they 
never  contrive  to  hit  it.  But  which  of 
the  maids  knew  not,  and  loved  her  not 
the  more  for  knowing,  that  she  was  a 
little  coast-guard,  looking  out  for  her 
eau  de  vie  ?  Of  course  she  saw  fifty 
Taprobanes — every  one  more  genuine 
than  its  predecessor — and  more  than 
fifty  Cradocks,  some  thirty  miles  away, 
leaning  over  hearts  of  oak,  with  a  faint 
sweet  smile,  waving  handkerchiefs  as 
white  as  their  own  unsullied  constancy, 
and  crying  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  My 
native  land,  good-night ! " 

Facts,  however,  are  stubborn  things, 
and  will  not  even  make  a  bow  to  the 
sweetest  of  young  ladies.  And  the  fact 
was  that  the  Ceylon  trader  fetched  away 
to  the  southward  before  a  jovial  north- 
east wind,  and,  not  being  bound  to  say 
anything  to  either  Plymouth  or  Fal- 
mouth,  never  came  near  the  field  of 
gentle  Amy's  telescope. 

That  doctor  knew  something  of  his 
subject — the  triple  conglomerate  called 
man — who  prescribed  for  Cradock  No- 
well,  instead  of  noxious  medicines — 
inedicina  a  non  medendo — the  bounding 
ease  and  buoyant  freedom  of  a  ship 
bound  southward. 
,  Go  westward,  and  you  meet  the  bil- 
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lows,  headers  all  of  them,  staggering  faith 
even  in  the  Psalmist's  description  (for  he 
was  never  in  the  Eay  of  Biscay),  and  a 
•wind  that  stings  patriotic  tears  with  the 
everlasting  brine.  Go  eastward,  and 
you  meet  the  ice,  or  (in  summer)  shoals 
and  soundings,  and  a  dreary  stretch  of 
sand-banks.  Go  northward,  and  the 
chances  are  that  you  find  no  chance  of 
return.  But  go  full-sail  to  the  glorious 
south,  and  once  beyond  the  long  cross- 
ploughings  and  head-land  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  you  slide  into  a  quiet  breast,  a 
confidence  of  waters,  over  which  the 
sun  more  duly  does  his  work  and  knows 
it,  and  under  which  the  growth  of  beauty 
clothes  your  soul  with  wonder. 

When  shall  we  men  leave  off  fighting, 
cease  to  prove  the  Darwinian  theory, 
and  the  legends  of  Kilkenny  (by  leaving 
only  our  tails  behind  us,  a  legacy  for 
new  law-suits) ;  and  in  the  latter  days 
ask  God  the  reason  we  were  made  for  1 
When  our  savage  life  is  done  with,  and 
we  are  110  longer  cannibals — and  at  pre- 
sent cannibals  are  perhaps  of  more  practi- 
cal mind  than  we,  for  they  have  an  object 
in  homicide,  and  the  spit  justifies  the 
battle-field — when  we  do  at  last  begin 
not  to  hate  one  another ;  not  to  think 
the  evil  first,  because  in  nature  prior ; 
not  to  brand  as  maniacs,  and  marks  for 
paltry  satire,  every  man  who  dares  to 
think  that  he  was  not  born  a  weasel, 
and  that  ferocity  is  cowardice — then  a 
man  of  self-respect   may  begin  to  be 
a  patriot.     At  present,  as  our   nations 
are,  all  abusing  one  another,  none  in- 
quiring, none    allowing,  all    preferring 
wrong  to  weakness,  if  it  hit  the  breed 
and  strain ;  each  proclaiming  that  it  is 
the  favoured  child  of  God,  the  [only  one 
He  looks  upon  (merging  His  all-seeing 
eye  in  its  squint  ambition), — at  present 
even  we  must  feel  that  "  patriotism  "  is 
little  more  than  selfishness  in  a  balloon. 
Poor  Cradock,  wasted  so  and  altered 
(when  he  left  black  London)  that  no- 
thing short  of  woman's  true  love  could 
run  him  home  without  check,  began  to 
feel  the  change  of  sky,  and  drink  new 
health  from  the  balmy  air,  and  relish 
the    wholesome    mind-bread,   leavened 
with  the  yeast  of  novelty.     A  man  who 


can  stay  in  the  same  old  place,  and  work 
the  blessed  old  and  new  year  at  the  samw 
old  work,  dwell  on  and  deal  with  the 
same  old  faces,  receive  and  be  bound  to 
reciprocate  the  selfsame  old  ideas,  with- 
out crying  out,  "  Oh  bother  you !"  with- 
out yearning  for  the  sea-view,  or  pining 
for  the  mountain — that  man  has  either  a 
very  great  mind,  or  else  he  has  none  at 
all.  For  a  very  great  mind  can  create 
its  own  food,  fresh  as  the  manna,  daily, 
or  dress  in  unceasing  variety  the  fruit 
of  other  intellects,  and  live  thereon  amid 
the  grand  and  ever-shifting  scenery  of 
a  free  imagination.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  of  no  mind  gets  on  quite  con- 
tentedly, having  never  tasted  thought- 
food;  only  wind  him  up  with  the  golden 
key  every  Saturday  night,  and  oil  him 
with  respectability  at  the  Sunday  ser- 
vice. 

Now  the  under-supercargo  of  the  Ta- 
probane  was  beginning  to  eat  his  meals 
like  a  man,  to  be  pleased  with  the  smell 
of  new  tar,  and  the  head-over-heel  of 
the  porpoises,  and  to  make  acquaintance 
with  sailors  of  large  morality.  In  a 
word,  he  was  coming  back,  by  spell  and 
spate,  to  Cradock  JSTowell,  but  as  yet 
so  merely  skew-nailed  to  the  pillar  of 
himself,  that  any  change  of  weather , 
caused  a  gape,  a  gap,  a  chasm. 

Give  him  bright  sun  and  clear  sky, 
with  a  gentle  breeze  over  the  water  spread- 
ing wayward  laughter,  with  an  amaranth 
haze  just  lightly  veiling  [the  union  of 
heaven  and  ocean,  and  a  few  flying-fish, 
or  an  albatross,  for  incident  in  the  fore- 
ground— and  the  young  man  would  walk 
to  and  fro  as  briskly,  and  talk  as  clearly 
and  pleasantly,  as  any  one  in  the  ship 
could. 

But  let  the  sky  gather  weight  and 
gloom,  and  the  sullen  sun  hang  back  in 
it,  and  the  bright  flaw  of  wind  on  the 
waters  die  out,  and  the  sultry  air,  in 
oppressive  folds,  lean  on  the  slimy 
ocean — and  Cradock's  mind  was  gone 
away,  like  a  bat  flown  into  darkness. 

Sometimes  it  went  more  gradually, 
giving  him  time  to  be  conscious  that 
his  consciousness  was  departing;  and 
that  of  all  things  was  perhaps  the  most 
woeful  and  distressing.  It  was  as  if 
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the  weak  mind-fountain  bubbled  up 
arlifully,  liku  a  geyser  over-gargled, 
and  flushed  the  thin  membrane  and 
cellular  tissue  with  more  thought  than 
could  dispose  of.  Then  he  felt  the 
air  grow  chill,  and  saw  two  shapes  of 
everything,  and  fancied  he  was  holding 
something  when  his  hands  were  empty. 
Then  the  mind  went  slowly  off,  retreat- 
ing, ebbing,  leaving  shoal-ground,  into 
long  abeyance,  into  faintly-known  bayous, 
feebly  navigated  by  the  nautilus  of 
memory. 

It  is  not  pleasant,  but  is  good,  now 
and  then  to  see  afar  these  pretty  little 
drawbacks  upon  our  self-complacency, 
— an  article  imported  hourly,  though  in 
small  demand  for  export.  However, 
that  is  of  little  moment,  for  the  home- 
consuniptioh  is  infinite.  How  noble  it  is 
to  vaunt  ourselves,  how  spirited  to  scorn 
as  falter  Him  who  would  be  father; 
when  a  floating  gossamer  breathed  be- 
tween the  hemispheres  of  our  brain 
makes  imperial  reason  but  the  rubbish 
of  an  imperious  flood.  Then  the  cells 
and  clever  casemates,  rammed  home 
with  explosive  stuff  to  blow  God  out  of 
heaven,  are  no  mortar,  but  a  lime-kiln, 
crusted  and  collapsing  (after  three  days' 
fire),  a  stranded  cockle,  dead  and  stale, 
with  the  door  of  his  shell  a  bubble ;  and 
so  ends  the  philosopher. 

Upon  a  glaring  torpid  sea,  a  degree  or 
two  south  of  the  line,  the  Taprobane 
Lay  so  becalmed  that  the  toss  of  a  quid 
into  the  water  was  enough  to  drive  her 
windward,  or  leeward,  whichever  you 
pleased  to  call  it.  The  last  of  the  trade- 
winds,  being  long  dead,  was  buried  on 
the  log  by  this  time;  and  the  sailors 
v.liistling  by  day  and  by  night, 
Jind  piping  into  the  keys  of  their  lockers, 
but  no  responsive  dimple  appeared  in 
the  sleek  cadaverous  cheek  of  the  never- 

in,^  sea. 

AVJi.it  else  could  one  expect?     They 

1   np"n    the    wind's-eyes    so 

admse   a   d-jrision  —  without  hearing 

counsel  on  cither  side— that  really,  to 

ophthalmia,  it  inustclo.se  its  eye- 

li<U    So  everything  was  heavy  slumber 

ilea  weumea.     Where 

ud  sky  met  one  another — if  they 


could  do  it  without  moving — the  rini  of 
dazzled  vision  whitened  to  a  talc-like 
glimmer.  Within  that  circle  all  was 
tintless,  hard  as  steel,  yet  dull  and  oily, 
smitten  flat  with  heat  and  haze.  Not  a 
single  place  in  sky  and  sea  to  which  a 
man  might  point  his  finger,  and  say  to 
liis  mate,  "Look  there!"  No  skir  of 
fish,  not  even  a  shark's  fin,  or  a  mitch- 
ing  dolphin,  no  dip  of  wing,  no  life  at 
all,  beyond  the  hot  rini  of  the  ship,  or 
rather  now  the  "  vessel,"  where  many  a 
man  lay  frying,  with  scarcely  any  lard 
left.  And  oh,  how  the  tar  and  the  pitch 
did  smell,  running  like  a  cankered  apri- 
cot-tree, and  the  steam  of  the  bilge- 
water  found  its  way  up,  and  reeked 
through  the  yawning  deck-seams  ! 

But  if  any  man  durst  look  over  the 
side  (being  gifted  with  an  Egyptian 
skull,  for  to  any  thin  head  the  sunstroke 
is  death,  when  taken  upon  the  crown), 
that  daring  man  would  have  seen  in 
^  blue  water,  some  twenty  fathoms  below 
'him,  a  world  of  life,  and  work,  and 
taste,  complex,  yet  simple,  more  inge- 
nious than  his  wisest  labours.  For 
here  no  rough  rivers  profane  the  sea 
with  a  flood  of  turbulent  passion,  like  a 
foul  oath  vented  upon  the  calm  summer 
twilight;  neither  is  there  strong  in- 
draught from  the  tossing  of  distant 
waters,  nor  rolling  leagues  of  mountain 
surf,  as  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  All  is 
heat  and  sleep  above,  where  the  sheer 
dint  of  the  sun  lies ;  but  down  in  the 
depth  of  those  glassy  halls  they  heed 
not  the  fervour  of  the  noon-blaze,  nor 
the  dewy  sparkle  of  starlight. 

"  Typhoon  by  and  by,"  said  the  first 
mate,  yawning,  but  too  lazy  to  stretch, 
under  the  awning  of  a  sail  which  they 
wetted  with  a  hydropult,  a  most  useful 
thing  on  shipboard,  as  well  as  in  a 
garden. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  the 
captain,  looking  still  more  lazy,  but 
managing  to  suck  cold  punch. 

*l  We  shall  see,"  was  all  the  mate 
said.  It  was  a  deal  too  hot  to  argue, 
and  he  was  actually  drinking  ale,  En- 
glish bottled  ale,  hoisted  up  from  a  dip 
in  blue  water,  but  as  hot  as  the  pipes  in 
a  pinery. 
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The  mider-supercargo  heeded  not 
these  laconic  interchanges.  The  op- 
pression was  too  great  for  him.  Aniid 
that  universal  Maze  and  downright 
pour  of  stifling  heat,  his  mind  was  gone 
wool-gathering  hack  into  the  old  New 
Forest.  The  pleasant  stir  of  the  strip- 
ling leaves,  the  shadows  weaving  their 
morrice-dance,  and  trooping  away  on 
the  grass-tufts  at  the  pensive  steps  of 
evening ;  the  sound  and  scent  of  the 
.vernal  wind  among  the  blowing  gorse  ; 
the  milky  splash  of  the  cuckoo-flower 
in  swarded  "breaks  of  woodland,  the 
bees  in  the  belfry  of  cowslips,  the  frill 
of  the  white  wind-flower,  and  the  fleet- 
ing scent  of  violets  —all  these  in  their 
form  and  colour  moved,  or  lay  in  their 
beauty  before  him,  while  he  was  leaning 
against  the  side-rail,  and  it  burned  his 
hand  to  touch  it. 

"  Wants  a  wet  swab  on  his  nob," 
said  the  first  mate,  tersely ;  "  never 
come  to  himself  sure  as  my  name  is 
Cracklins." 

"Don't  agree  with  you,"  answered 
the  captain,  who  always  snubbed  the 
mate  ;  "  he's  a  sight  better  now  than  at 
Black  wall.  Poor  young  gent,  I  like 
him." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  mate,  pouring- 
out  more  boiling  beer  j  "  but  that  ain't 
much  to  do  with  it.  There's  the  wet 
swab  anyhow." 

About  an  hour  before  sunset,  when 
the  sky  was  purple,  and  the  hot  vapours 
piling  away  in  slow  drifts,  like  large 
hay- cocks  walking,  a  gentle  breeze  came 
up  and  made  little  finger-marks  on  the 
water.  First  it  awoke  shy  glances  and 
glosses,  light  as  the  play  upon  richly- 
glazed  silk,  or  the  glimpse  upon  mother- 
of-pearl.  Then  it  breathed  on  the  lips 
of  men,  and  they  sucked  at  it  as  at 
spring-water.  Then  it  •came  sliding, 
curling,  ruffling,  spoiling  the  image  of 
sky  upon  sea,  but  bringing  earthly  life 
and  courage,  hope,  and  the  spirit  of 
motion.  Many  a  rough  and  gruif  tar 
shed  tears,  not  knowing  the  least  about 
them,  only  from  nature's  goodwill  and 
power,  as  turpentine  flows  from  the 
pine-wood. 

"  Hearty,  my  lads,  and  bear  a  hand." 


"  Pipe  my  eye,  and  be  blessed  to  me  ! " 
They  rasped  it  off  with  the  back  of 
their  hands,  and  would  knock  down 
any  one  of  canine  extraction,  who  dared 
to  say  wet  was  the  white  of  their  eyes. 

The  gurgling  of  the  water  sounded 
like  the  sobs  of  a  sleeping  child,  as  it 
went  dapping  and  lipping  and  lapping 
under  the  bows  and  along  the  run  of 
the  sweetly-gliding  curvature.  Soon  you 
could  see  the  quiet  closure  of  the  fluid 
behind  her,  the  fibreing  first  (as  of  parted 
hair)  convergent  under  the  counter,  the 
dimples  circling  in  opposite  ways  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  triangle,  and  then 
the  linear  ruffles  meeting,  and  spreading 
away  in  broad  w^hite  union,  after  a  little 
jostling.  You  may  see  the  same  at  the 
tail  of  a  millstream,  when  the  water  is 
bright  in  July,  and  the  bush-shadows 
fall  across  it.  For  the  sails  were  begin- 
ning to  draw  again  now,  and  the  sheets 
and  tacks  were  tightening,  and  the 
braces  creaking  merrily,  and  every  bit 
of  man-stuff  on  board  felt  his  heart  go, 
and  his  lungs  work.  Therefore  all  were 
glad  and  chaffing,  as  the  manner  is  of 
Britons,  when  the  man  in  the  foretop 
shouted  down,  "  Land  upon  the  port- 
bow." 

"  I  have  looked  for  it  all  day,"  said 
the  captain ;  "  I  was  right  to  half  a 
league,  Smith." 

The  skipper  had  run  somewhat  out  of 
his  course  to  avoid  a  cyclone  to  the 
westward,  but  he  had  not  allowed  suffi 
ciently  for  the  indraught  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  and  was  twenty  leagues  more 
to  the  eastward  than  he  had  any  idea  of 
being.  Nevertheless,  they  had  plenty 
of  sea-room,  and  now  from  the  trending 
of  the  coast  might  prudently  stand  due 
south.  They  had  passed  Cape  Lopez 
three  days  ago,  of  course  without  having 
sighted  it,  and  had  run  by  the  log  three 
hundred  miles  thence,  despite  the  dead 
calm  of  that  day.  So  they  knew  that 
they  could  not  be  very  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Congo. 

As  they  slipped  along  with  that 
freshening  breeze,  the  water  lost  its 
brightness,  and  soon  became  of  a  yel- 
lowish hue,  as  if  mixed  with  a  turbulent 
freshet.  Then  they  lay  to  in  fifteen 
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fathoms,  and  sent  off  a  boat  to  the 
island,  for  the  intense  heat  of  the  last 
l'r\v  d;ivs  had  turned  their  water  putrid. 
The  first  and  second  mates  were  going, 
and  the  supercargo  took  his  gun,  and 
•  li 'dared  that  he  would  stretch  his  legs 
and  bring  home  some  game  for  supper. 
What  island  it  was  they  were  not  quite 
sure,  for  there  was  nothing  marked  on 
the  charts  just  there,  to  agree  with 
their  reckoning  and  log-run.  But  they 
knew  how  defective  charts  are. 

When  the  water-casks  were  lowered, 
and  all  were  ready  to  shove  off,  and  the 
mast  of  the  yawl  was  stepped,  and  the 
sail  beginning  to  flap  and  jerk  in  a  most 
impatient  manner,  Crackling,  who  was 
a  good-natured  fellow,  hollaed  out  to 
Cradock. 

"  Come  along  of  us,  Newman,  old 
fellow.  You  want  bowsing  up,  I  see. 
Bring  your  little  dog  for  a  run,  to  rout 
up  some  rabbits  or  monkeys  for  Tippler. 
And  have  a  good  run  yourself,  my 
boy." 

Without  stopping  to  think — for  his 
mind  that  day  had  only  been  a  dream 
to  him — Cradock  Nowell  went  down  the 
side,  with  Wena  on  his  arm,  and  she 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  lick 
his  face  all  over.  Then  he  shuddered 
unconsciously  at  the  gun  which  lay 
under  the  transoms. 

"  Look  sharp,  Cracklins,"  shouted  the 
'•nplain  from  his  window;  "  the  glass  is 
down,  I  see,  half  an  inch.  I  can  only 
give  you  two  hours." 

"  All  right,  sir,"  answered  the  mate  ; 
"  but  we  can't  fill  the  casks  in  that  time, 
unless  we  have  wonderful  luck." 

The  land  lay  about  a  mile  away,  and 

with  the  sail  beginning  to  tug,  and  four 

oars  dipping  vigorously, — for  the  men 

were  refreshed  by  the  evening  breeze, 

and   wild  for  a  run   on   shore, — they 

reached   it  in  about  ten  minutes,  and 

nosed  her  in  on  a  silvery  beach  strewn 

with  slit  Us  innumerable.     A  few  dwarf 

rnsu  IK-IV  and  tln-rc,  and  the  line 

<>{'  the  storm  was  dciiniic,  but  for  inland 

there  was  nothing   more  than  a 

•  •lit  tcrraro  of  palm  trees.     The  air 

lii-aiitifully    fresli    and    pure,    and 

entirely  free  from  the  crawling  miasma 


of  the  African  coast.  No  mangrove 
swamps,  no  festering  mud,  no  reedy 
bayou  of  rottenness. 

But  the  boat-crew  found  no  fresh 
water  at  first ;  and  they  went  in  three 
parties  to  search  for  it.  The  mate  with 
three  men  struck  off  to  the  right,  the 
boatswain  witli  three  more  made  away 
to  the  left,  only  Cradock  and  the  super- 
cargo walked  directly  inland.  Wena 
found  several  rabbits,  all  of  a  sandy 
colour,  and  she  did  enjoy  most  wonder- 
fully her  little  chivies  after  them.  Most 
of  the  birds  were  going  to  rest,  as  the 
rapid  twilight  fell,  but  the  trees  were 
full  of  monkeys,  and  here  and  there  a 
squirrel  shook  the  light  tracery  of  the 
branches. 

Tippler  and  Cradock  wandered  inland 
for  half  a  mile  or  more,  keeping  along  a 
pleasant  hollow  which  they  feared  to 
leave,  lest  they  should  lose  the  way  back, 
and  as  yet  they  had  seen  neither  spring 
nor  brook,  although  from  the  growth 
and  freshness  they  knew  that  water 
must  be  near  them.  Then  suddenly  the 
supercargo  fired  his  gun  at  a  flying  green 
pigeon,  whose  beauty  had  caught  his 
eyes. 

To  his  great  amazement  Cradock  fell 
down,  utterly  helpless,  pale  as  a  corpse, 
not  trembling,  but  in  a  syncope.  His 
comrade  tried  to  restore  him,  but  with- 
out any  effect,  then  managed  to  drag 
him  part-way  up  the  slope,  and  set  him 
with  his  back  to  an  ebony  tree,  while  he 
ran  to  fetch  assistance.  Suddenly  then 
an  ominous  sound  trembled  through  the 
thick  wood,  a  mysterious  thrill  of  the 
earth  and  air,  at  the  coming  of  war 
between  them.  It  moved  the  wild 
grapes,  the  flowering  creepers,  the 
sinuous  caoutchouc,  the  yellow  nuts  of 
the  palm-oil  tree,  and  the  pointed  leaves 
of  the  ebony. 

When  the  supercargo  ran  down  to  the 
beat,  the  men  were  pushing  off  hastily, 
the  water  curling  and  darkening,  and  a 
sullen  swell  increasing.  A  heavy  mass 
of  cloud  hung  to  leeward,  and  the  tropi- 
cal night  fell  heavily,  till  the  ship  was 
swallowed  up  in  it. 

"  Jump  in,  Tippler  !  Just  in  time,'" 
cried  the  first  mate,  seizing  the  tiller- 
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ropes ;  "  not  a  moment  to  lose.  We  must 
go  without  water ;  we  shall  have  enough 
out  of  the  sky  to-night.  I  could  not 
tell  what  to  do  about  you,  and  the 
signal's  '  Return  immediately.'  " 

"  But  I  tell  you,  we  can't  go,  Crack- 
lins.  Poor  Newman  is  up  there  in  a  fit 
or  something.  Send  two  men  with  me 
to  fetch  him." 

"  How  far  off  is  he  1 " 

"Nearly  a  mile." 

"  Then  I  daren't  do  it.  "We  are  risk- 
ing our  lives  already.  The  typhoon 
will  be  on  us  in  half  an  hour.  Said  BO 
this  morning — skipper  wouldn't  listen. 
Jump  in,  man,  jump  in;  or  we're  off 
without  you.  Can't  you  see  how  the 
sea  is  rising  ?  Ease  off  the  sheet,  you 
lubber  there.  We  must  down  with  the 
sail  in  two  minutes,  lads,  soon  as  ever 
we've  got  way  on  her.  Lend  a  grip  of 
your  black  fist,  Julep,  instead  of  yawing 
there  like  a  nigger.  Now  will  you  come, 
or  won't  you? " 

Tippler  was  a  brave  and  kind-hearted 
man  ;  but  he  thought  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  leaped  into  the  boat. 
Although  he  was  not  a  sailor,  he  saw  the 
urgency  of  the  moment,  and  confessed 
that  nine  lives  must  not  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  one.  The  power  of  the 
wind  was  growing  so  fast,  and  the  lift  of 
the  waves  so  menacing,  that  the  nine 
men  needed  both  skill  and  strength  to 
recover  their  ship,  ere  the  storm  burst. 

And  a  terrible  storm  it  was,  of  the 
genuine  Capricorn  type,  sudden,  delug- 
ing, laced  with  blue  lightning,  whirling 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
our  cyclones  take.  At  midnight  the 
Taprobane  was  running  under  bare  poles, 
shipping  great  seas  heavily,  with  an 
electric  coronet  gleaming  and  bristling 
all  around  truck  and  dog-vane.  And 
by  that  time  she  was  sixty  miles  from 
her  under-supercargo. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

DR.  BUTTON'S  baby  was  getting  better, 
and  Rosa,  who  had  been,  as  the  nurse 
said,  "  losing  ground  so  sadly,  poor 
dear,"  was  beginning  to  pick  up  her 
No.  79. — VOL.  xiv. 


crumbs  again.  Therefore  Rufus,  who 
(in  common  with  Rosa  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  household)  regarded  that  baby  as 
the  noblest  and  grandest  sublimation  of 
humanity,  if  not  as  the  final  cause  of 
the  little,  world's  existence,  was  begin- 
ning now  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he 
really  might  go  to  London  that  week, 
without  being  (as  his  wife  declared  he 
must  be,  if  he  even  thought  about  it) 
cruel,  inhuman,  unfatherly,  utterly  void 
of  all  sense  of  duty,  not  to  say  common 
affection.  And  she  knew  quite  well 
what  he  wanted.  All  he  wanted  was 
to  go  and  see  Mr.  Rivers's  peach-trees  in 
blossom,  as  if  that  was  such  a  sight  as 
her  baby.  Yes,  her  baby,  ma's  own 
darling,  a  dove  of  a  dumpling  diilikins  ; 
to  think  that  his  own  pa  should  prefer 
nasty  little  trees  without  a  hair  on 
them,  and  that  didn't  even  know  what 
bo  meant,  to  the  most  elegant  love  of  a 
goldylocks  that  ever  was,  was,  was  ! 

Master  Goldylocks  had  received,  from 
another  quarter,  a  less  classical,  and  less 
pleasing,  but  perhaps  (from  an  objective 
point  of  view)  a  more  truthful  and  un- 
prismatic  description  of  the  hair  it 
pleased  God  to  give  him. 

"  Governor's  carrots,  and  no  mistake," 
cried  Mrs.  O'Gaghan  the  moment  she 
saw  him,  which,  of  course,  was  upon 
his  first  public  appearance — catch  Biddy 
out  of  the  way  when  any  baby,  of  any 
father  or  mother  she  had  ever  heard  of, 
was  submitted  even  to  the  most  privi- 
leged inspection — "  knew  he  must  have 
'em,  of  course.  You  niver  can  conquer 
that,  ma'am,  if  your  own  hair  was  like 
a  sloe,  and  you  tuk  me  black  briony  arl 
the  time.  Hould  him  dacent,  will  ye, 
nurse  ?  Not  led  his  head  down  that 
fashion  !  He  don't  want  more  blood  in 
his  hair,  child.  Oh  yes,  I  can  see, 
ma'am  !  Niver  knowed  more  nor  two 
wi'  that  red-hot  poker  colour,  colour  of 
the  red  snuff  they  calls  'Irish  black- 
guard '  in  the  top  of  a  hot  shovel ;  and 
one  of  the  two  were  Mr.  Hutton,  ma'am, 
saving  your  presence  to  spake  of  it; 
and  the  other  were  of  Tim  Brady,  as 
were  hung  at  the  cross-roads,  near 
Clonniel,  for  cutting  the  throat  of  his 
grandmother." 
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"  Oh,  Mary,  take  her  away.  What  a 
horrid  woman  !  " 

Here  Mrs.  Gaghan  was  inarched  away, 
amid  universal  indignation,  which  she 
could  not  at  all  understand.  But  she 
long  had  borne  against  Eufus  Hutton 
the  bitterest  of  all  bitter  spites  (such 
as  only  an  Irishwoman  can  bear),  for  the 
exposure  of  her  own  great  mistake,  and 
the  miserable  result  which  (as  she  fully 
believed)  had  sprung  from  all  his  med- 
dling. And  yet  she  was  a  "good-hearted" 
woman.  But  a  good  heart  is  only  the 
wad  upon  powder,  when  a  violent  will  is 
behind  it. 

Not  to  attach  undue  importance  to 
Biddy's  prepossessions,  yet  to  give  every 
facility  for  a  verdict  upon  the  question, 
I  am  bound  to  state  what  an  old-young 
lady,  growing  every  month  more  satiri- 
cal, because  nobody  would  have  her,  yet 
quite  unconscious  that  the  one  drawback 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  other  (for  all 
men  hate  sarcastic  women), — how  tersely 
she  expressed  herself. 

"  Eidiculous  likeness  !  Was  he  born 
with  two  cheroots  in  his  mouth  ? " 

But  a  lady,  who  would  marry  for 
ever  because  she  was  so  soft  and  nice, 
came  to  see  darling  baby  again,  the 
moment  she  was  quite  assured  that  he 
was  equal  to  the  interview,  having  denied 
herself  from  day  to  day,  although  it  had 
affected  her  appetite,  and  was  telling 
upon  her  spirits.  Neither  would  she 
come  alone — that  would  be  too  selfish  : 
she  must  make  a  gala  day  of  it,  and 
gratify  her  relatives.  So  Mrs.  Hutton 
had  the  rapture  of  sitting  behind  her 
bedroom  curtain,  and  seeing  no  less  than 
three  carriages  draw  up  in  a  thundering 
manner,  while  Eufus  was  in  the  greatest 
fright  that  they  would  not  find  room  to 
turn,  but  must  cut  up  his  turf.  Luckily 
the  r,,l|,.r  w;ls  in  the  way  ;  or  else  those 
hnu'ii,  who  felt  themselves 
lowered  by  coming  to  a  place  of  that 
size,  would  have  had  their  revenge  on 
the  sod.  The  three  carriages  were,  of 
•it  of  Nowelhurst  Hall  in 'the 
van  (no  pun,  if  you  please)  with  two 
noble  footmen  Ix-hind  it,  and  George 
in  state  inside.  Then  the  *'  Kettledrum 
rattletrap,"  as  the  hypercritical  termed 


it,  with  Mr.  Kettledrum  driving,  and 
striking  statuesque  attitudes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  horses,  and  Mrs.  Kettle- 
drum inside,  entreating  him  not  to  be 
rash.  Last  of  all  the  Coo  Nest  equipage, 
a  very  neat  affair,  with  Mr.  Corkleniore 
inside,  wanting  to  look  at  his  wife  in  the 
distance,  and  wondering  what  she  was 
up  to. 

"  Oh,  such  shocking  taste,  I  know," 
cried  Georgie,  directly  the  lower  order 
were  supposed  to  be  out  of  hearing, 
"horribly  bad  taste  to  come  in  such  force : 
but  what  could  we  do,  Dr.  Hutton? 
There  was  my  sister,  there  was  my 
husband,  there  was  my  own  silly  self, 
all  waiting,  as  for  a  bulletin,  to  know 
when  baby  would  receive.  And  so,  at 
the  very  first  moment,  by  some  strange 
coincidence,  here  we  are  all  at  once. 
And  I  do  hope  darling  Eosa  will  allow 
some  of  us  to  come  in." 

"  Jonah,"  shouted  Eufus  Hutton, 
going  away  to  the  door  very  rudely 
(according  to  our  ideas,  but  with  Anglo- 
Indian  instincts),  "see  that  all  those 
men  have  beer." 

"  Plaise,  sir,  there  bain't  none  left. 
Brewer  hain't  a  been  since  you  drank." 
As  every  one  in  the  house  heard  this, 
dear  Georgie  had  some  revenge. 

However,  babe  Eufus  received  his 
ovation ;  and  the  whole  thing  went  off 
well,  as  most  things  do  in  the  counties 
of  England,  when  plenty  of  good  wine 
produces  itself.  Lunch  was  ready  in  no 
time  ;  and,  as  all  had  long  ago  assented 
to  Mrs.  Corklemore's  most  unselfish  pro- 
position that  she,  as  privileged  of  pet 
Eosa,  should  just  steal  upstairs  for  a 
minute,  and  then  come  down  again — 
after  giving  notice,  of  course,  that  dear 
baby  should  have  all  his  lace  on — the 
pleasant  overture  of  the  host  was  ac- 
cepted with  little  coyness — 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  dined  : 
because  the  roads  are  so  very  bad.  Let 
us  venture  upon  a  light  dessert.  I  have 
a  few  pears,  even  now  in  April,  which 
I  am  not  altogether  afraid  to  submit  to 
the  exquisite  taste  of  ladies, — '  Madame 
Millet'  and  *  Josephine.'  May  we  think 
that  we  have  dined  1 " 

As  the  company  not  only  thought,  but 
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felt  that  they  had  made  an  uncommonly 
good  dinner,  this  little  proposal  did 
pleasant  violence  to  their  sense  of  time. 
It  would  be  so  charmingly  novel  to 
think  that  they  had  dined  at  three 
o'clock  !  Oh,  people  of  brief  memory  ! 
For  Kettledrum  Hall  and  Coo  Nest  loved 
nothing  better  than  to  dine  at  two  ; 
which,  perhaps,  is  two  hours  too  late, 
according  to  nature  versus  fashion.  "  For 
such  an  occasion  as  this,"  said  Eufus, 
under  all  the  excitement  of  hospitality 
multiplied  by  paternity,  "  we  will  have 
a  wine  worth  talking  of.  Clicquot,  of 
course,  and  Paxarette  for  the  ladies, 
if  they  prefer  it ;  which  perhaps  they 
will  do  because  it  is  sweeter  than 
port.  But  I  do  hope  that  some  will 
deign  to  taste  my  1820,  President's 
unrefreshed." 

Georgie's  pretty  lip  came  out,  like 
the  curl  of  an  opening  convolvulus  ;  to 
think  of  offering  her  sweet  wine,  when 
choice  port  was  forthcoming.  There  are 
few  better  judges  of  a  good  glass  of  port 
than  Mrs.  Nowell  Corklemore. 

"  Port,  sir,  for  my  wife,  if  you  please. 
She  likes  a  rather  dry  wine,  sir,  but 
with  plenty  of  bouquet.  There  is  no 
subject,  I  may  say,  in  which  she  has — 
ha,  haw — a  more  profound  capacity." 

"  My  dear  Nowell,  why  you  are  per- 
fectly calumnious.  Thank  you,  no 
champagne.  It  spoils  the  taste  of — • 
your  beautiful  water.  How  dreadfully 
we  were  alarmed  in  Kingwood.  We 
all  but  drove  over  a  child.  *What  a 
providential  escape !  I  have  scarcely 
yet  recovered  it.  It  has  made  me  feel 
so  nervous.  What,  Dr.  Hutton,  port 
for  a  lady,  at  this  time  of  day,  and  not 
ordered  medically ! " 

Thereupon,  of  course  Eufus  prescribed 
it,  till  Georgie,  being  quite  overcome  by 
the  colour,  as  the  host  himself  decanted 
it,  capitulated  at  last  for  "  strictly  half 
a  glass." 

After  a  little,  the  ladies  withdrew,  to 
see  double  perfections  in  the  baby,  and 
Mrs.  Hutton,  who  knew  quite  well 
what  they  had  been  doing,  while  she 
was  discussing  arrowroot,  received  them 
at  first  rather  stiffly.  But  she  had  no 
chance  with  Georgie,  who  entered  beauti- 


fully into  the  interesting  room,  and  ex- 
claimed with  great  vivacity — 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Hutton,  as  the  little 
boys  say,  '  here  we  are  again.'  And  so 
glad  to  get  away,  because  your  husband 
is  so  hospitable,  and  we  thought  of 
you  all  the  time.  I  wanted  so  much  to 
bring  you  a  glass  of  that  very  exquisite 
— let  me  see,  I  think  it  must  have  been 
port,  though  I  never  know  one  wine 
from  another — only  I  feared  it  might 
seem  rude,  if  I  had  ventured  to  propose 
it.  Of  course  Dr.  Hutton  knew  best." 

"  Of  course  he  didn't,"  said  Eosa, 
pettishly  ;  "  he  never  thought  about  it. 
Not  that  I  would  have  taken  it ;  oh 
dear,  no  !  Ladies  cannot  have  too  little 
wine,  I  think.  I  think  it  makes  them 
masculine." 

"Well,  dear,  you  know  best.  Very 
likely  you  heard  us  laughing.  I  assure 
you  we  were  quite  merry.  We  drank 
his  health  'three  times  three' — don't 
they  call  it  about  a  baby  ?  And  I  was 
nearly  proposing  yours;  only  a  gentle- 
man ought  to  do  that.  Oh,  it  was  so 
interesting,  and  the  wine  superb — at 
least,  so  said  the  gentlemen ;  I  do  wish 
they  had  brought  you  some,  dear." 

"I  am  very  glad  they  did  not.  It 
is  so  very  lowering  to  a  fine  sense  of  the 
ideal.  I  heard  you  laughing,  or  making 
some  noise,  only  I  was  so  absorbed  in 
these  lovely  poems.  *  To  my  Babe '  is 
so  very  beautiful,  so  expressive,  I  feel 
every  word  of  it.  And  this  sonnet 
about  the  first  cropper  !  And  the  direc- 
tions to  pinch  his  nose  !  You  have  had 
so  many  husbands,  dear ;  you  must  know 
all  about  it." 

"My  darling  child,  how  I  feel  for  you ! 
But,  in  all  probability,  he  will  come  up 
when  both  decanters  are  empty ;  let 
him  find  you  in  a  good  temper,  dear." 

But  this  (which  must  have  grown 
into  a  row,  for  Georgie  had  even  more 
spirit  than  tact,  and  Eosa  was  equal  to 
anything),  all  this  evil  was  averted,  and 
harmony  restored  by  the  popping  in  of 
nurse,  who  had  not  taken  her  half- 
crowns  yet,  but  considered  them,  de- 
sirable, and  saw  them  now  endangered. 
"  Goldylocks,  Goldylocks !  Oh,  bring 
him  here,  nurse.  Skillikins,  dillikins  ! 
£2 
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oil,  such  a  dove  !  And  if  nobody  else 
i'ur  poor  mamma,  lie  has  got  better 
iiasn't  he?" 

Goldylocks  very  soon  proved  that  he 
had;  and  Georgie,  having  quite  reco- 
vered her  temper,  admired  him  so  ecsta- 
ti cully,  that  even  his  mother  thought  her 
judgment  was  really  worth  somehing. 

"  Give  him  to  me  ;  I  can't  do  without 
him.  0  you  beautiful  cherub  !  Kickle- 
wick,  I  am  sure  you  never  saw  any  one 
like  him." 

"  That  indeed  I  never  did,  ma'am," 
answered  nurse  Kicklewick,  holding  her 
arms  out,  as  if  she  must  have  him  back 
again  ;  "  many  a  fine  child  I  have  seen, 
and  done  for  to  niy  humble  ability, 
ma'am,  since  the  time  I  were  at  Lord 
Eldergun's  ;  and  her  ladyship  said  to 
me — *  Kicklewick,'  says  she — " 

"  Oh,  his  love  of  a  nosey-posey  !  Oh, 
then  his  bootiful  eyes,  dick,  dock  !  And 
then  his  golden  hair,  you  know,  so 
lovely,  chaste,  and  rare,  you  know ! 
Will  urn  have  a  dancey-prancey  ? " 

And  Georgie,  forgetting  all  dignity, 
went  through  a  little  Polish  dance,  with 
the  baby  in  her  arms,  to  his  very  grave 
amazement,  and  the  delight  of  all  be- 
holders. Although  of  the  genuine  Hutton 
strain,  he  was  too  young  to  crow  yet, 
nevertheless  he  expressed  approval  in 
the  most  emphatic  water-colours.  Mrs. 
Hutton's  heart  was  won  for  ever. 

"  Oh,  darling,  I  am  so  obliged  to  you. 
He  has  positively  popped  two  bubbles. 
A  thing  he  never  did  before !  How  can 
J  ever  repay  you  ? " 

"  By  letting  me  come  over  and  dance 
him  twice  a  week.  Oh,  that  ,1  only 
had  a  boy !— because  I  do  love  boy- 
Jbabics  so." 

"One  would  think  that  you  must 
have  had  fifty,  at  least,  before  you  were 
Ji  vt --ami-twenty  !  How  on  earth  do  you 
understand  him  so  ?  I  only  know  half 
what  ho  moans,  though  I  try  for  hours 
and  hours." 

"  Simply  by  sympathising  with  him. 
I  feel  all  his  ideas  come  home  to  me,  and 
I  put  them  into  shape." 

"  You  are  the  loveliest  creature  I  ever 
saw."  And,  indeed,  Georgie  did  look 
very  well,  for  it  was  not  all  mere  hum- 


bug now,  though  perhaps  it  was  at 
first.  "  Oh,  no  wonder  baby  loves  you. 
Kicklewick,  isn't  it  wonderful  ?  * 

"  Indeed,  then,  and  it  would  be, 
ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Kicklewick  raptu- 
rously— for  now  she  had  four  half- 
crowns  in  her  pocket — "  only  for  it 
bein'  nature,  ma'am.  Nature  it  is  as 
does  it,  as  must  be.  Nothing  else  no 
good  again  it.  And  how  I  should  like  to 
belong  of  you,  ma' am,  when  your  next 
time  come,  please  God.  Would  you 
mind  to  accept  of  my  card,  ma'am,  unpre- 
tenshome  but  in  good  families, — Sarah 
Kicklewick,  late  to  Lord  Eldergun,  and 
have  hopes  to  be  again,  ma'am,  if  any 
confidence  in  head-footman.  'Mrs. 
Kicklewick/  he  says,  and  me  upon  the 
bridge,  ma'am,  with  the  winda  blowin' — J 
"  To  be  sure,"  said  Georgie,  "  and  the 
water  running ;  how  clearly  you  de- 
scribe it ! " 

But  we  must  cut  her  short,  even  as 
she  cut  nurse  Kicklewick.  Enough 
that  she  won  such  influence  over  the 
kind  but  not  too  clever  Rosa,  that 
Rufus  Hutton's  plans  and  acts,  so  far 
as  they  were  known  to  his  wife,  were 
known  also  to  his  wife's  best  friend. 
But  one  thing  there  was  which  Mrs. 
Corklemore  could  not  at  all  understand, 
— why  should  he  be  going  to  London 
so,  and  wanting  to  go  again,  in  spite  of 
domestic  emergencies?  She  very  soon 
satisfied  herself  that  Eosa  was  really  in 
the  dark  upon  this  point,  and  very  in- 
dignant #t  being  so.  This  indignation 
must  be  fostered  and  pointed  to  a  prac- 
tical end.  Mrs.  Kettledrum,  of  course, 
had  been  kept  in  the  background  all 
this  time,  and  scarcely  allowed  to  dandle 
the  baby,  for  fear  of  impairing  her 
sister's  triumph. 

"  How  wonderfully  kind  and  thought- 
ful of  you  !  Have  you  really  brought 
me  a  glass  of  wine  ?  And  no  one  else 
in  the  house  to  suppose  that  I  ought  to 
have  any  nourishment !  How  can  I 
thank  you,  Mrs.  Corklemore  ?  " 

"  No  more  '  Mrs.  Corklemore,'  if  you 
please.  I  have  begun  to  call  you  g  Rosa ' 
— it  is  such  a  pretty  name — and  you 
must  call  me  '  Georgie,'  darling.  Every 
one  does  who  loves  me." 
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"  Then  I  am  sure  all  the  world  must. 
Dearest  Georgie,  how  did  you  get  it? 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  touch  it,  only  for 
your  sake." 

"  Oh,  I  did  such  a  shameful  thing. 
Such  a  liberty  I  never  took  before  !  I 
actually  sent  the  servant  to  say,  with 
Mrs.  Corklemore's  compliments,  that 
she  felt  the  effect  of  the  fright  this 
morning,  and  would  like  another  glass 
of  port,  but  would  not  touch  it  if  anj  of 
the  gentlemen  left  the  table  even  for  a 
moment.  And  they  actually  sent  me  a 
dock-glass,  in  pleasantry,  I  suppose: 
but  I  am  very  glad  they  did." 

"  I  will  take  some,  if  you  take  half, 
dear." 

"  Not  a  drop.  My  poor  weak  head  is 
upset  in  a  moment.  But  you  really  need 
it,  dear ;  and  I  can  so  thoroughly  feel  for 
you,  because  the  poor  Count,  when  my 
Flore  was  born,  waited  on  me  with  such 
devotion,  day  and  night,  hand  and  foot." 

"And  I  am  sure  Mr.  Corklemore 
must  do  the  same.  No  husband  could 
help  adoring  you." 

"  Oh,  he  is  very  good,  '  according  to 
his  lights,'  as  they  say.  But  I  have 
known  him  let  me  cough  three  times 
without  getting  up  for  the  jujubes. 
And  once — but  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
tell  you  :  it  was  so  very  bad." 

"  Oh,  you  may  safely  tell  me,  dear. 
I  will  never  repeat  it  to  any  one." 

"  He  actually  allowed  me  to  sneeze 
in  the  carriage  without  saying  that  I 
must  have  a  new  cloak,  or  even  asking 
if  I  had  a  cold." 

"  Oh,  dear,  is  that  all  1  I  may  sneeze 
six  times  in  an  hour,  and  my  husband 
take  no  notice,  but  run  out  and  leave 
the  front  door  open,  and  prune  his 
horrid  little  trees.  And  then  he  shouts 
for  his  patent  top-dressing.  He  thinks 
far  more  of  dressing  them  than  he  does 
of  dressing  me." 

"And  don't  you  know  the  reason? 
Don't  cry,  sweet  child ;  don't  cry.  I 
have  had  so  much  experience.  I  under- 
stand men  so  thoroughly." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  reason.  I  am 
cross  to  him  sometimes.  And  of  course 
I  can't  expect  a  man  with  a  mind  like 
his—" 


"  You  may  expect  any  man  to  be  as 
wise  as  Solomon  if  you  only  know  how 
to  manage  him.  It  is  part  of  the  law  of 
nature." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what 
that  means  :  except  that  people  must 
get  married,  and  ought  to  love  one 
another." 

"  The  law  of  nature  is  this,  between 
a  wife  and  a  husband  there  never  must 
be  a  secret ;  except  when  the  lady  keeps 
one.  Now,  your  husband  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  rather  superior  man — " 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  the  very  greatest  extent. 
No  one  of  any  perception  can  help  per- 
ceiving that." 

"  Then  he  is  quite  sure  to  attempt  it; 
to  reserve  himself,  upon  some  point,  in 
an  unsympathetic  attitude.  This  is  just 
what  you  must  not  allow.  You  have 
no  idea  how  it  grows  upon  them,  and 
how  soon  it  supplants  affection,  and 
makes  a  married  man  a  bachelor." 

"  Oh,  how  dreadful !  But  I  really  do 
think,  dear,  that  you  must  be  wrong 
this  once.  My  husband  has  never  kept 
anything  from  me ;  anything,  I  mean, 
which  I  ought  to  know." 

"Then  he  told  you  about  Polly? 
How  very  good  and  kind  of  him  !  " 

"  Polly !  What  Polly  ?  You  don't 
mean  to  say — " 

"  No,  no,  dear.  Only  the  mare  run- 
ning away  with  him  at  night  through 
the  thickest  part  of  the  forest." 

"  My  Polly  that  eats  from  my  hand  ! 
Run  away  with  Eufus  !  " 

"Yes,  your  Polly.  A  perfect  miracle 
that  both  of  them  were  not  killed.  But, 
of  course,  he  must  have  told  you." 

Then,  after  sundry  ejaculations,  Eosa 
learned  all  about  that  matter,  and  was 
shocked  first,  and  then  thankful,  and 
then  hurt. 

"And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Corklemore, 
when  the  sense  of  wrong  was  para- 
mount, "he  has  some  secret,  I  am 
almost  sure,  about  our  sad  affair  at 
Nowelhurst.  And  I  am  sure,  even  if 
you  were  not  his  wife,  dear,  he  need 
not  conceal  any  matter  of  that  sort  from 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Cradock  Nowell's 
old  friend,  Mr.  Ealph  Mohorn." 

"I    will    tell  you   another    thing," 
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answered  Rosa,  shaking  all  her  pillows 
with  the  vehemence  of  her  emotions, 
••  -whether  he  ought  or  not,  he  shall  not 
do  it,  Georgie,  darling.  As  sure  as  I 
am  his  lawful  wife  I  will  know  every 
word  of  it  before  I  sleep  one  wink.  If 
not,  he  must  take  the  consequences  upon 
both  his  wife  and  child." 

"  Darling,  I  think  you  are  quite  right. 
Only  don't  tell  ine  a  word  of  it  It  is 
such  a  dreadful  matter,  it  would  make 
me  so  unhappy — " 

"I  will  tell  you  every  single  word, 
just  to  prove  to  you,  Georgie,  that  1 
have  found  the  whole  of  it  out." 

After  this  laudable  resolution,  Eosa 
may  be  left  to  have  it  out  with  Eufus. 
It  requires  greater  skill  than  ours  to 
interfere  between  man  and  wife,  even 
without  the  tertium  quid  of  an  astound- 
ing baby. 

The  ides  of  March  were  come  and 
gone,  the  balance  of  day  and  night  was 
struck  j  and  Sleep,  the  queen  of  half 
the  world,  had  wheeled  across  the  equa- 
tor her  poppy-chintzed  throne,  or  had 
got  the  stars  to  do  it  for  her,  because 
she  was  too  lazy.  Ha,  that  sentence  is 
almost  worthy  of  a  great  stump-orator. 
All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  All  Tools' 
day  was  over.  Blessed  are  the  All 
Fools  who  begin  the  summer  (which 
accounts  for  its  being  a  mull  with  us) ; 
and  blessed  be  the  All  Saints  who  begin 
the  winter,  and  then  hand  it  over  to 
Beelzebub. 

"  In  April  she  tunes  her  MIL"  Several 
nightingales  were  at  it,  for  the  spring 
was  early,  and  right  early  were  many 
nests  conned,  planned,  and  contracted 
for.  Blessed  birds,  that  never  say, 
•'What  are  your  expectations,  sir?" 
or  "  How  much  will  you  giye  your 
^liter  1" — but  feather  their  nests 
without  waiting  for  an  appointment  in 
the  Treasury.  Nest-eggs,  too,  almost 
as  sweet  ^as  those  of  addled  patronage, 
beginning  to  accumulate  ;  and  it 
up  hull'  a  Lir-l's  time  to  settle 
.M-nii'rity  and  precedence  among  them, 
fettle  them  all  with  their  heads  'the 
ri^'ht  way,  and  throw  overboard  the 
cracked  ones.  Perhaps,  in  this  last 
particular,  they  exercised  a  discretion, 


not  only  unknown  to,  but  undreamed 
of,  by  any  British  Government. 

It  was  nearly  dark  by  this  time,  and 
two  nightingales,  across  the  valley, 
strove  in  Amoiba3an  song  till  the  crin- 
kles of  the  opening  leaves  fluttered  with 
soft  melody. 

<;In  poplar  shadows  Philomel  coinplaineth  of 

her  brood, 
Her  callow  nestlings  plunder'd  from  her  by 

the  ploughman  rude  : 
From  lonely  branch  all  night  she  pours  her 

weeping  music's  flow, 

Repeats  her  tale,  and  fills  the  world  with 
melody  and  woe." 

Geory.  iv.  511. 

Mr.  Garnet  heeded  neither  crisp 
young  leaf  nor  bulbul ;  neither  did  his 
horse  appear  to  be  a  judge  of  music. 
Man  and  rhorse  were  drooping,  flagging, 
jaded,  and  bespent;  wanting  only  the 
two  things  which,  according  to  some 
philosophers,  are  all  that  men  want 
here  below — a  little  food,  and  a  deal 
of  sleep. 

Bull  Garnet  was  on  his  return  from 
Winchester,  whither  he  now  went  every 
week,  for  some  reason  known  only  to 
himself,  or  at  least  unknown  to  his 
family.  It  is  a  long  and  hilly  ride  from 
the  west  of  Ytene  to  AViiiton,  and  to 
travel  that  distance  twice  in  a  day  takes 
the  gaiety  out  of  a  horse,  and  the  salience 
out  of  a  man.  No  wonder  then  that 
Mr.  Garnet  slouched  his  heavy  shoulders, 
and  let  his  great  head  droop ;  for  at 
five-and-forty  a  powerful  man  jades 
sooner  than  does  a  slight  one. 

Presently  he  began  to  drowse;  for 
the  stout  grey  gelding  knew  every  step 
of  the  road,  and  would  take  uncom- 
monly good  care  to  avoid  all  circumam- 
bience  :  and  of  late  the  rider  had  never 
slept,  only  dozed,  and  dreamed,  and 
started.  Then  he  muttered  to  himself, 
;  l.e,  often  ili-1  in  Bleep,  Tint  never  nt 
home,  until  he  had  seen  to  the  fastening 
of  the  door. 

"  Tried  it  again, — tried  very  hard, 
and  failed.  Thought  of  Bob,  at  last 
moment.  Bob  to  stand,  and  see  rnc 
hang — and  hate  me,  and  go  to  the 
devil  No,  I  don't  think  he  would  hate 
me  though ;  he  would  say,  '  Father 
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could  not  lielp  it.'  And  how  nice  that 
would  be  for  me,  to  see  Bob  take  my 
part.  To  see  him  with  his  turn-down, 
collars  standing  proudly  up,  and  saying, 
'  Father  was  a  bad  man — according  to 
your  ideas — I  am  not  going  to  dispute 
them — but  for  all  that  I  love  him,  and 
so  my  children  shall.'  If  I  could  be 
sure  that  Bob  would  only  think  so,  only 
make  his  mind  up,  his  mind  up,  his 
mind  up — for  there  is>  no  thing  like  it — 
whoa,  Grayling,  what  be  looking  at  ? — 
and  take  poor  little  Pearl  with  him,  I 
would  go  to-morrow  morning,  and  do  it 
over  at  Lymington." 

"  Best  do  it  to-night,  gov'nor.  No 
time  like  the  praysent,  and  us  knows 
arl  about  it." 

A  tall  man  had  leaped  from  behind 
a  tree,  and  seized  Bull  Garnet's  bridle. 
The  grey  gelding  reared,  and  struck 
him;  but  he  kept  his  hold,  till  the 
muzzle  of  a  large  revolver  felt  cold 
against  his  ear.  Then  Issachar  Jupp 
fell  back ;  he  knew  the  man  he  had  to 
deal  with,  how  stern  in  his  fury,  how 
reckless,  despite  the  better  part  of  him. 
And  Issachar  was  not  prepared  to  leave 
his  Loo  an  orphan. 

"  No  man  robs  me,"  cried  Mr.  Garnet, 
in  his  most  tremendous  voice,  "  except 
at  the  cost  of  my  life,  and  the  risk  of 
his.  I  have  seven  and  sixpence  about 
me ;  I  will  give  it  up  to  no  man. 
Neither  will  I  shoot  any  man,  unless  he 
tries  to  get  it." 

"  Nubbody  wants  to  rob  you,  gov'nor, 
only  to  have  a  little  rattysination  with 
you.  Possible  you  know  me  now  ?  " 

Bull  Garnet  fell  back .  in  his  saddle. 
He  would  rather  have  met  a  dozen  rob- 
bers. By  the  voice  he  recognised  a  man 
whom  he  had  once  well  known,  and  had 
good  cause  to  know  ; — through  his  out- 
rage upon  whom,  he  had  left  the  north- 
ern counties ;  the  man  wiiorn  he  had 
stricken  headlong  down  the  coal-shaft, 
as  the  leader  of  rebellion,  the  night 
after  Pearl  was  christened,  nigh  twenty 
years  ago. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you ;  Jupp  your  name 
is.  Small  credit  it  is  to  know  you." 

"  And  smarler  still  to  know  you, 
Bull  Garnet.  Try  your  pistol  thing, 


if  you  like.  You  must  have  rare  stom- 
mick,  I  should  think,  to  be  up  for 
another  murder." 

"  Issachar,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Do 
you  call  it  a  murder  to  have  defended 
myself  against  you  ? " 

"No,  I  dunna  carl  that  a  murder, 
because  I  be  arl  alive.  But  I  do  carl  a 
murder  what  you  did  to  young  Clayton 
Nowell." 

"  Fool,  what  do  you  know  of  it  ?  Let 
go  my  horse,  I  say.  You  know  pretty 
well  what  /  am." 

"  I  know  you  ha'ii't  much  patience, 
gov'nor,  and  be  arlways  in  a  hurry." 
Jupp  hesitated,  but  would  not  be  beaten, 
whatever  might  be  the  end  of  it. 

"  I  am  in  no  hurry  now,  Jupp  ;  I  will 
listen  to  all  you  have  to  say.  But 
not  with  your  hand  on  my  bridle." 

"  There  goeth  free  then.  Arl  knows 
you  be  no  liar." 

"  I  am  glad  you  remember  that,  Issa- 
char. Hold  the  horse,  while  1  get  off. 
Now  throw  the  bridle  over  that  branch, 
and  I  will  sit  down  here.  Come  here 
into  the  moonlight,  man ;  and  look  me 
in  the  face.  Here  is  the  pistol  for  you, 
if  you  bear  me  any  revenge." 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  be- 
cause he  had  no  time  to  think,  Jupp 
obeyed  Bull  Garnet's  orders  even  to  the 
last, — for  he  took  the  pistol  in  his 
hand,  and  tried  to  look  straight  at  his 
adversary;  but  his  eyes  would  not  co- 
operate. Then  he  laid  the  pistol  on 
the  bank ;  but  so  that  he  could  reach  it. 

"  Issachar  Jupp,"  said  Mr.  Garnet, 
looking  at  him  steadily,  and  speaking 
very  quietly;  "have  you  any  chil- 
dren?" 

"  Only  one — a  leetle  girl,  but  an  on- 
comnion  good  un." 

"How  old  is  she?" 

"Five  year  old,  plase  God,  come 
next  Valentine's-day.'; 

"  Now,  when  she  grows  up,  and  is 
pure  and  good,  would  you  like  to  have 
her  heart  broken  ? " 

"  I'd  break  any  cove's  head  as  doed  it." 

"But  supposing  she  were  betrayed, 
and  ruined,  made  a  plaything,  and  then 
thrown  away  —  what  would  you  do 
then  ?  " 
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"  God  Almighty  knows,  man.  I  can't 
abide  to  think  of  it." 

"  And  if  the — the  man  who  did  it, 
was  the  grandson  of  the  man  who  had 
ruined  your  own  mother,  lied  before 
God  in  the  church  to  her,  and  then  left 
her  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  with  you  his 
outcast  bastard,  —  while  he  rolled  in 
gold,  and  laughed  at  her — what  would 
you  do  then,  Jupp  ?  " 

"  By  the  God  that  made  me,  I'd  have 
my  revenge,  if  I  went  to  hell  for  it." 

"  I  have  said  enough.  Do  exactly 
as  you  please.  Me  you  cannot  help  or 


harm.     Death  is*  all  I  long  for — only 
for  my  children." 

Still  he  looked  at  Issachar,  -but  now 
without  a  thought  of  him;  only  as  a 
man  looks  out  upon  the  sea  or  sky, 
expecting  no  return.  And  Issachar 
Jupp,  so  dense,  and  pigheaded, — surly 
and  burly,  and  weasel-eyed,  —  in  a 
word,  retrospectively  British, — gazing 
at  Bull  Garnet  then,  got  some  inkling 
of  an  anguish  such  as  he  who  lives  to 
feel — far  better  were  it  for  that  man 
that  he  had  never  been  born. 
To  be  continued. 


FRIRDEICH  RUCKERT. 


EARLY  in  February  our  newspapers  took 
notice  of  the  death  of  the  German  poet 
Friedrich  Riickert,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  "  He  died,"  it  is  said,  "  a  happy 
"  and  contented  man,  at  his  own  estate 
"  of  Neusess,  near  Coburg,  where  he 
"  had  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life." 
The  voice  of  German  poetry  has  made 
itself  so  little  heard  in  the  circles  of 
European  fame  since  Tieck  and  Uhland, 
the  magsnate  of  its  second  and  inferior 
stage  of  glory,  ceased  their  utterances, 
that  there  were  perhaps  many  students 
among  us  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
that  one  of  no  common  merit  was  lately 
residing  near  the  little  capital  of  Saxe- 
Coburg :  one  who,  having  spent  a  long 
life  in  the  devoted  cultivation  of  the 
minstrel's  art,  still  gave  himself,  in  strict 
and  somewhat  whimsical  seclusion,  to  the 
service  of  the  muse  he  had  worshipped 
so  constantly;  and  in  the  imaginative 
isolation  of  his  existence,  in  his  daring 
experiments  of  metre  and  rhythm,  and 
generally  in  his  professional  feeling  as 
an  artist  working  at  the  technicalities 
of  his  art,  might  have  reminded  us  some- 
what of  our  own  patriarchal  poet  Words- 
worth, and  of  our  present  poet-laureate 
as  well.  As  regards  the  character  of  his 
genius,  the  poetic  gift  itself,  he  might 
liave  reminded  us  also  in  some  measure 
of  both.  He  had  the  homely  friend- 


ship for  inanimate  nature  and  simple 
moralities  which  distinguished  Words- 
worth, while  at  the  same  time  he  shared 
with  Tennyson,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  poet  we  know,  that  sensibility 
which  connects  the  varying  aspects  of 
the  external  world  at  once  with  emo- 
tions, or  visions,  of  the  soul,  and  the 
gift  of  expressing  it  in  happily  chosen 
language. 

Freimund  Reimar  was  the  name  by 
which  Riickert  was  at  one  time  wont  to 
call  himself  in  poetic  alias.  He  was  born 
in  1789;  and  became,  in  1826,  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  at  Erlangen, 
where  he  published  his  collected  poems 
in  1834.  The  whole  mass  of  his  poems 
is  very  voluminous.  A  selection  pub- 
lished in  1834,  carefully  arranged  in 
books  and  subjects,  fills  a  closely  printed 
volume  of  700  pages.  Riickert  seems  to 
have  exposed  his  lyre  to  the  winds,  to 
catch  every  passing  breeze  that  might 
by  any  chance  draw  a  tone  from  it,  so 
varied  are  the  topics  among  which  he 
ranges,  so  multiform  are  his  pieces  in 
size  and  structure.  He  sometimes  woos 
the  Oriental  muse ;  sometimes  the  epi- 
grammatic and  didactic  muse  :  at  other 
moments  he  shouts  the  cry  of  battle. 
The  politics  of  the  old  war  time  are 
represented  in  his  "  Zeitgedichte : "  alle- 
gories, legends,  Christian  hymns,  find 
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place  in  his  "  Pantheon  : "  foreign 
scenery  is  idealized  in  his  "Wander- 
ungen : "  domestic  life  and  every-day 
incident  are  described  in  his  "  Haus-  und 
Jahrslieder."  As  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  wide  eclecticism  of  his  poetic 
talent,  his  verses  sometimes  suffer  from 
a  comparison  with  those  of  earlier  mas- 
ters in  this  or  that  specific  field.  Thus 
his  rhymed  proverbial  sentences  have 
not  the  vigour  of  those  of  Goethe  :  his 
ballads  have  scarcely  the  ring  of  Uhland's 
and  Schiller's :  his  war-songs  are  less 
inspiriting  than  Korner's.  Still  he  is 
very  far  from  being  a  mere  imitator  in 
any  branch  of  the  art  which  he  takes  up. 
In  each  of  them  he  preserves  his  own 
special  merit  of  great  delicacy  of  touch 
and  choice  of  language.  We  know  no 
German  poet — scarcely  even  Goethe — 
who  shows  such  power  of  wedding  the 
sound  of  words  to  the  mood  of  the  mind 
as  he  does,  when  that  mood  is  what 
Coleridge  defined  as  the  sensuous  appre- 
hension of  Nature's  aspects.  Observe 
that  this  is  something  distinct  from  the 
mood  which  uses  Nature  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  high  themes :  distinct  too  from 
that  which  consciously  frames  a  descrip- 
tion of  Nature  and  then  fits  a  moral  or 
imaginative  theme  to  it.  What  EUckert 
felt,  and  what  our  own  poet  Tennyson 
feels,  and  what  both  have  so  well  de- 
scribed, is  the  suggestive  relation"  which 
Nature  bears  to  human  emotion,  and 
the  natural  expression  of  this  relation, 
whether  in  the  impulses  of  simple  feel- 
ing, or  in  the  fanciful  creations  of 
ancient  mythology  and  of  modern  al- 
legory. 

It  is  this  mood  that  foreign  travel 
seems  more  particularly  adapted  to  set 
off,  because  Nature,  seen  under  new 
aspects,  prompts  the  craving  for  some 
ideal  to  which  to  attach  its  phenomena, 
with  more  alacrity  than  when  seen  only 
under  familiar  aspects.  In  this  respect 
the  classic  lands  of  the  South  possess 
prerogatives  beyond  all  others  :  and  here 
we  have  a  few  general  observations  to 
offer. 

The  contact  of  the  German  mind  with 
the  art  and  nature  of  Italy  just  at  the 
period  when  the  poetic  instinct  was 


most  powerful  in  German  literature,  has 
resulted  in  a  special  development  of  the 
modern  sense  of  beauty  both  in  painting 
and  poetry.  The  alliance  of  the  roman- 
tic with  the  classical ;  the  action  of  the 
meditative  raind  of  the  North  on  the 
sensual  beauty  of  the  South:  this  is  the 
conjunction  whose  issue  we  contemplate 
in  the  criticisms  of  Lessing  and  Winckel- 
mann,  in  the  paintings  of  Overbeck  and 
Cornelius,  in  the  poetry  of  Goethe  and 
Eiickert. 

How  far  we  English  are  indebted  to 
the  Germans  for  the  poetic  sensibility 
we  are  proud  of  displaying  on  subjects 
concerning  Southern  art  and  nature,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  say.  Some  few 
travellers — Beckford  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous instance — may  have  given  in- 
dications of  it  at  as  early  a  period  as 
Goethe  himself;  but  : assuredly  as  a 
general  feeling  it  awoke  later  with  us 
than  with  them — later  than  we  are  at 
all  apt  to  suppose.  Not  absolutely 
the  interest  in  such  subjects — that  we 
are  not  questioning;  but  the  enthusiasm, 
the  sentiment,  the  poetic  way  of  viewing 
them,  which  is  taken  for  granted  as  a 
necessary  jform  of  modern  cultivation. 
To  this,  as  a  marked  feature  in  English 
history,  we  shall  hardly  be  wrong  in 
assigning]  a  date  contemporaneous  with 
Lord  Byron's  "  Childe  Harold."  Our 
old  tourists  and  investigators  into  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  Peninsula, 
were  for  the  most  part  very  business- 
like folk.  Most  praiseworthy  was  their 
diligence  in  collecting  works  of  art, 
coins,  gems,  statues,  pictures  ;  most 
carefully  did  they  collate  their  travels 
with  the  descriptions  of  localities  and 
events  in  the  Latin  classics :  but  of 
poetic  sensibility  as  a  creative  impulse 
in  their  own  minds  reacting  upon  the 
ideas  thus  acquired,  they  were  wholly 
destitute.  Eustace  and  Brydone  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton  were  worthy  fore- 
runners of  a  race  of  antiquarians  and 
topographers  who  may  stand  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  country :  but 
they  were  not  themselves  touched  with 
the  fire  of  poetic  sentiment,  nor  were 
their  labours  supplemented  by  any  vivid 
enkindling  of  the  reproductive  imagina- 
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lion  on  tlic  part  of  otliers  of  their  com- 
patriots. Our  painters  again,  who  sought 
for  improvement  in  the  South,  went  not 
beyond  the  directly  imitative  or  instruc- 
tive results  which  study  of  the  great 
masters  is  calculated  to  produce.  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds  among  the  prophets  of 
new  aesthetic  visions  !  As  well,  almost, 
might  one  expect  a  Hayley  to  write  a 
"  Faust." 

The  peace  of  1815,  however,  drove  a 
fresh  race  of  tourists  to  Italy :  and  by 
that  time  there  had  been  a  new  birth  of 
taste  in  English  letters.  The  names  of 
Lessiug  and  Goethe  were  becoming  fa- 
miliar to  our  ears.  Madame  de  Stiiel,  as 
well  known  to  English  as  to  Erench 
readers,  had  studied  the  great  German 
authors,  and  had  vented  her  own  Italian 
enthusiasm  in  "  Corinne."  The  fourth 
canto  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  and  the  verses 
of  Shelley  furnished  for  English  travel- 
lers just  the  stimulus  which  brings  senti- 
ment into  fashion.  Henceforth  books 
of  travel  were  addressed  very  much  to 
this  popular  taste  ;  and  "  Diaries  of  an 
Invalid,"  and  "  Diaries  of  an  Ennuyec," 
and  countless  rhapsodies  about  the  art 
and  scenery  and  classical  associations  of 
the  South,  of  divers  degrees  of  merit, 
took  the  place  of  the  matter-of-fact  in- 
vestigations of  the  old  tourists.  Our 
Transatlantic  cousins  have  taken  to  this 
branch  of  topographical  sentiment  with 
no  less  zeal  than  ourselves.  Americans 
are  never  so  loquacious  as  when  they 
get  on  the  ground  of  old-world  descrip- 
tion and  sentiment  ;  and  the  more 
classical  the  subject,  the  better  they  are 
pleased. 

But  to  return.  The  sensibility  of 
the  Germans  had,  as  we  have  said, 
struck  this  vein  of  ore  long  before  it  had 
been  clearly  recognised  by  the  English 
mind. 

AYliun  Eiickert  visited  Italy,  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  later  than  the  period 
of  Goethe's  visit,  the  analogy  of  circum- 
stances as  Avell  as  of  genius  may  have 
contributed,  one  would  suppose,  a  little 
to  his  inspiration,  For  there  was  a 
colony  of  (ioriiian  painters  still  there, 
with  whom  he  found  himself  on  a  foot- 
ing of  convivial  intimacy.  To  Tischbein 


and  Hackert  had  succeeded  Cornelius, 
Overbeck,  and  their  fellows  :  a  German 
commonwealth  of  art,  flourishing  on 
Tiber's  banks:— 

"  Die  am  Tibcrufer  bluh'nde 
Deutsche  Kiiustler  llepublik." 

And  one  difference,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  which  strikes  us  on  comparing 
the  tone  of  Eiickert's  Italian  poems  with 
that  of  the  poems  and  letters  of  Goethe, 
is  the  growth,  in  the  interval,  of  that 
German  national  spirit  which  the  events 
of  the  revolutionary  war  had  called 
forth.  The  Ehine  and  Fatherland,  as 
invoked  in  Eiickert's  addresses  to  his 
artistic  compatriots,  were  ideas  unknown 
to  Goethe  in  1790 — little  enough  appre- 
ciated by  him  when  he  did  become 
familiar  with  them  indeed ;  but  had  his 
youth  instead  of  his  elder  age  fallen  on 
the  days  of  1813,  perhaps  Goethe  him- 
self would  have  been  a  patriot. 

Our  purpose  now  is  to  lay  before  the 
reader  some  specimens  of  Eiickert's 
verse  which  have  his  impressions  from 
Italian  scenes  for  their  subject.  In 
presenting  them  under  the  form  of  an 
English  translation,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  must  stipulate  for  considerable  de- 
ductions from  the  balance  of  beauty  to 
be  found  in  the  original ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  one  of  Eiickert's  chief  merits,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  is  his  command 
of  mellifluous  language,  and  nice  tact  in 
adjusting  sound  to  sense.  Indeed,  to 
our  niind,  the  rhythm  itself  of  his  poems 
seems  to  constitute  part  of  their  inter- 
pretation. However,  we  venture  to 
think  there  is  sufficient  approximation 
t;j  the  spirit  and  sound  of  his  stanzas  in 
the  following  versions  to  convey  a  good 
idea  of  them  to  the  English  mind.  The 
iirst,  the  "  Four  Visions,"  is  an  apt  in- 
stance of  his  skill  in  blending  that 
mystical  solution  of  Nature's  phenomena 
which  was  the  groundwork  of  the 
ancient  mythology,  with  the  exaltation 
of  the  romantic  temperament. 

FOUR  Visions.     ( Vier  Gesichte.) 
"I  groped  within  Vesuvius'  hidden  cave, 

And  stood  beside  the  forge  of  Vulcan  old : 
There  toiled  the  Cyclops  at  the  ore  he  gave, 
And  wrought  thereof  a  chain  of  purest 
gold: 
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And  Aphrodit^  watched,  with  envious  eyes, 

With  Cupid  at  her  side,  her  urchin  blind : 

From  the  grim  workmen's  hands  he  snatched 

the  prize, 

And  flew,  its  links  around  the  world  to 
bind. 

"I  swam,  in  dolphin  shape, 'inid  ocean's  deep ; 

And  saw,  uplifted  by  the  billows'  dance, 
I  From  shimmering  grottoes  of  her  crystal 

keep, 

Demurely  bent,  a  radiant  form  advance. 
Nereids  and  Tritons,  clustering  round  her 

inarch, 

Impelled  her  mussel-chariot  o'er  the  main  : 
They  led  their  triumph-course  round  Earth's 

wide  arch, 
And  vanished  on  its  down  ward  slope  again. 

"  I  soared,  a  bird  of  heaven,  in  ether's  blue  : 
Sunk  was  the  sun,  with  all  his  pomp  of 

fire: 
Within  the  star  of  eve  there  rose  to  view 

The  fairest  of  the  fair,  and  struck  her  lyre: 

The  circling  spheres  in  rapt  attention  muse, 

And  lead  the  mystic  dance  in  solemn'round; 

Silent  they  move ;  the  while  refreshing  dews 

Fall    on   earth's    fainting   flowers    and 

parched  ground. 

"  I  sank  to  earth  :  and  saw  in  Paphos'  grove 
The   goddess,    who   her   darling   youth 

caressed, — 

r   He  was  her  all  ;  all  in  her  world  of  love  : — 
Then  came  the  boar,  and  pierced  Ms  gentle 

breast. 
Fast  o'er  the  snow-white  roses  streamed  his 

gore 
And  dyed  then-  petals  with  ensanguined 

rain,— 

The  goddess  spake  :  Go,  children  ;  evermore 
My  grief  with  ruddy  drops  the  world  shall 
stain. 

"  Then  to  my  heart  I  said :  A  dream  was  all, 
Whose  hidden  sense  'twere  easy  to  explain: 
Love  weaves  a  bridle  for  this  earthly  ball, 
And  all  Creation  feels  the  mystic  chain. 
Love  fills  with  joys  of  blest  imagining 
Earth's  hidden  caves,  the  sparkling  foam 

of  ocean, 
Fills  Heaven's  expanse,  the  blooming  fields 

of  Spring, 

With  roseate  sweets,  and  sorrow's  sweet 
commotion." 

Next  we  -will  select  a  few   of  those 
cftiarming   sonnets  which   Eiickert   has 

entitled  his  "  Sicilianen."  It  is  in  Tenny- 
son's verse  only,  we  repeat,  that  we  can 
find  a  counterpart  to  these  melodious 
communings  with  the  witching  spirit  of 
the  South.  Shelley  is  too  vague ;  Keats 
is  not  sufficiently  musical;  Goethe  is 
too  self-conscious  ;  Wordsworth  is  too 
cold:  Eiickert  has  the  gift  of  projecting 


himself  into  the  world  of  dreams,  of 
which  the  outer  world  of  beauty  is  to 
him  but  the  transparent  veil,  with  a 
sympathetic  touch  which  Tennyson  only 
seems  to  share  with  him. 

SICILIANEN. 

"  Come,  fair  one,  come,  and  quit  Palermo's 

walls  ; 

Come  to  thy  rural  home  by  Spring  arrayed; 
Come  from  the  clanging  streets,  the  pompous 

halls, 
Leave  the  town's  tumults  for  this  tranquil 

glade. 
Come,  cavil  with  the  Nightingale's  complaint, 

Exult  with  the  Cicada's  merry  lays, 
Rest  thee  or  revel  with  the  wood-nymphs 

quaint : 
Leave  Comedy,  and  live  Idyllic  days  ! 

"  Come,  come  !  the  pine-tree  tends  her  verdant 

shield 

To  guard  thy  lily  hues  from  mid-day's  fire,; 
The  smooth-faced  fountain  will  her  mirror 


To  charms  she  knows  thy  proneness  to 

admire. 
Suffer  the  dainty  zephyr  to  draw  nigh 

And  fold  thy  raiment  in  his  soft  embraces : 
Corne— and  for  once  seek  Nature's  ministry : 

Forget  the  Town  and  all  her  toilet-graces  ! 

"  I,  Zephyr,  to  the  soft  siesta  call : 

E'eii  I  can  scarce  the  slumbrous  spell 

withstand : 
The  Naiads,  drunk  with  sleep,  their  urns  let 

fall, 
Whuse  streamlets  murmur  o'er  the  glowing 

sand. 
The  Dryads  sleep  their  sleep  'twixt  holt 

and  hollow, 
While  grasshoppers  their  noon-tide  carols 

tune. 
Come— where  the  scorching  sunbeams  may 

not  follow  : 
Sleep !  for  all  slumber  in  this  land  of  noon. 


"  I  saw  a  vessel  wreck'd  'mid  winds  and  waters ; 

And  as  it  sank  within  its  billowy  grave, 
The  sea  grew  still :  calm  shone  the  heavenly 

quarters, 
And  Galatea  sang,  and  smoothed  the 

wave : 

0  ye  who  live,  live  on !  what  further  bide  ye  ? 
And  ye  who  sleep,  rest  from  Life's  toil- 
some day ; 
Build  new  the  bark— and  let  the  steersman 

guide  ye, 

With  Hope's  soft  breeze  to  waft  you  on 
your  way. 


*'  Deep  in  the  dark  blue  sea  an  altar  stands  ; 
With  pearls  and  corals  rich  its  walls  are 
dight : 
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There,  once  a  year,  conjoined  in  marriage- 
bands 
Mermen  and   maidens    nuptial   honour 

plight. 
^  The  brides  wear  tresses  long  of  sea-green 

hair, 
Their  eyes,  like  crystal  spars,  cold  glances 

cast ; 

A  holy  priest  breathes  blessings  on  each  pair, 
'Mid  pealing  organs  of  the  loud  sea-blast." 

The  poetry  of  travel,  divested  of  any 
associations  save  those  of  personal  feel- 
ing, is  again  another  form  of  sentiment 
with  which  Riickert  deals  most  happily. 
He  recognises  the  charm  of  a  new  love 
in  the  wanderer's  attachment  to  places 
where  emotion  has  chronicled  some  epoch 
in  his  experiences.  The  sentiment  of 
an  old  love  to  haunts  and  homes  has 
often  been  sung.  The  sentiment  of  an 
impression  from  hitherto  unknown  scenes 
of  nature  has  often  heen  sung ;  not  so 
often  that  peculiar  sentiment  which 
all  who  have  travelled  much  must  be 
well  acquainted  with,  of  a  new  property 
in  scenes,  the  very  novelty  of  which 
quickens  the  perception  of  their  character 
and  features,  and  gives  to  them  an  in- 
terest partly  of  their  own,  and  partly  of 
the  personal  life  which  has  been  trans- 
acted while  they  were  fresh  enough  to 
form  a  sort  of  memoria  technica  for  its 
events  and  feelings. 

DEPARTURE.     (Alschicd.) 

"  Ye  swelling  hills,  and  valleys  deep  and  still, 

A  region  (Stranger  to  my  heart  sometime, 

Which  home  and  home's  enchantments  ne'er 

might  fill, 
While  yet  it  languished  for  a  distant 

clime : 
Now  when  at  last  those  vain  desires  are 

hushed, 
When  home  and  all  its  joys  once  more  are 

bom, 
When  from  new  founts,  new  tides  of  joy 

have  gushed — 
See  me  perforce  from  your  allurements 

torn. 

Ye  hills  and  valleys,  take  my  fond  adieu ! 
Where  shall  I  find  what  I.  have  found  in  you  ? 
Farewell — I  bid  farewell  with  sorrow  true. 

"  0  garden,  rich  with  leaf-embowered  glades  ; 
Vainly  thou  sought'st,  throughout   one 

laggard  year, 

To  woo  my  exiled  soul  to  love  thy  shades, 
Still  to  my  pining  sense  a  desert  drear. 
And  now,  when  as  by  spell  of  magic-might 
Thy  verdure  flashes   on   my  freshened 
sense, — 


Thy  roses  bloom  luxuriant  to  my  sights- 
Fate  summons  me,  and  I  must  speed  from 

hence. 

Lo  !  as  I  grasp  my  pilgrim-staff  once  more, 
Tis  dry  as  when  I  trode  these  paths  of  yore. 
Farewell !  I  bid  farewell  with  sadness  sore. 

1 0  silent  lake !  athwart  whose  waters  clear 
The  swan  cleaves  furrows  as  he  onward 


Circling  his  island,  where  his  lady  dear 
Sits  brooding  'mid  the  sedge  and  tangled 

weeds ; 
How  long,  0  swan,  have  I  thus  watched 

thee  plough 
The  stream,  and  wept  new  waters  to  its 

surge ! 
The  shadowy  form  once  seen  has  fled  ;  and 

thou 

Silent  art  listening  to  my  swan-like  dirge. 
0  rippling  waves  that  are  my  tears  of  old, 
Mirror  of  joys  and  longings  manifold, 
Farewell !  1  say  farewell  with  grief  untold. 

"  0  town,  bedeckt  with  glittering  roofs  and 

towers, 
Who  to  a  thankless  guest  once  oped  thy 

gate, 
And  gave  me  shelter  in  my  outcast  hours, 

But  couldst  not  gild  my  solitary  fate  ; 
Now,  when  a  living  fountain  from  your  stones 
Wells  forth,  to  give  refreshment  to  my 

soul, 
Needs  must  I  quit  thee.     Hide  my  parting 

moans, 
And  let  vour  thickening   vapours   o'er 

them  roll. 
Those  sighs  I  once  breathed  out  from  thee  in 

vain, 

Now  shall  the  distance  sigh  to  thee  again, 
Farewell !  behold  me  part  with  heartfelt 
pain. 

"  0  hill  and  valley,  garden,  lake,  and  town, 
True  heaven  to  me,  best  heaven  that  fate 

can  give, 

But  once  a  desert  with  a  desert's  frown, 
Where  long  I  deemed  it  banishment  to 

live ; 

Now  when  thy  aspect  all  has  changed  anew, 
And  life's  most  fertile  tree  her  boughs 

hath  drest, 
Dream-like  thou  passest  from  my  fading 

view, 

I  go,  and  take  no  leaflet  from  its  crest. 
0  town.  0  lake,  0  garden,  hill  and  dell, 
May  golden  sunshine  on  thy  morrows  dwelF ! 
Spare,  spare  my  anguish,  in  this  last  fare- 
well ! " 


The  last  poem  we  offer  is  from  thai 
part  of  his  selection  which  Riickert  has 
entitled  his  "  Haus-  und  Jahrlieder."  It 
is  not  one  of  those  pieces  in  which  any 
special  attention  to  delicacy  of  rhythm  is 
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a  difficulty  in  the  translator's  way.  It 
is  a  homely  picturesque  bit  of  out-door 
moralizing,  something  in  the  way  of 
Wordsworth's  minor  poems. 

THE  CEMETERY  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 
(Der  Gottesacker  in  der  Wildniss.) 

"  As  I  walked  along  on  the  forest's  edge, 

A  desolate  burial-place  I  found  ; 
No  walls  it  had  ;  and  its  only  pledge 
Was  a  broken  monument  on  the  ground. 

"  An  aged  man  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
Was  digging  a  grave  :  'My  friend,'  quoth  I, 

'  What  is  the  reason,  pray  tell  me  now, 
That  no  walls  surround  this  cemetery  1 '  1 


"He  leant  on  his  spade,  and  prepared  to 

speak, 

Wiping  the  drops  that  were  ready  to  fall ; 
'  The  reason,'  he  said,  'is  not  far  to  seek  ; 
This  stronghold  needs  no  guardian  walL 

"  \  For  men  build  walls,  I  have  always  been 

told, 
To  guard  their  treasure   from   thieves' 

surprise, 

Or  else  their  prisoners  safe  to  hold,       * 
That  they  may  not  elude  the  gaoler's  eyes. 

"  <  But  the  captives  who  sleep  in  this  safe  spot, 

Have  long  forgotten  the  wish  to  roam : 

And  no  thief  who  lives  outside,  God  wot, 

Cares  to  break  into  this  silent  home ! ' " 

L.  A.  M. 


THE  BLACK  CEOSS. 


TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
]  848,  I  was  invited  by  a  dear  friend  to 
accompany  him  to  a  part  of  Bohemia 
which  I  had  not  hitherto  seen,  although 
I  had  resided  many  years  in  the  country, 
and  traversed  it  in  various  directions. 

In  the  contrast  which  it  offered  to  the 
towns  and  populous  districts  of  Bohemia 
in  that  memorable  revolutionary  year,  it 
formed  the  fittest  place  for  repose  Lwe 
possibly  could  desire.  Contrast  is  an 
acknowledged  promoter  of  distinctness 
of  perception,  and  probably  a  few 
glances  at  the  welcome  scenery  sufficed 
to  teach  me  more  of  its  character  than 
had  entered  into  the  consciousness  of 
any  hoary-headed  peasant  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  a  life-long  acquaintance 
with  it. 

The  more  I  climbed  and  looked 
around  me,  the  greater  was  the  plea- 
sure I  derived.  But  although  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  had  an  ele- 
vating effect,  the  great  extent  of  dark 
forest  made  a  melancholy  impression 
on  the  rnind,  and  disposed  to  reveries 
partaking  of  that  character.  In  this 
mood,  seated  upon  a  rocky  eminence, 
and  using  a  telescope  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  pic- 
ture, I  remarked  upon  an  isolated  ledge 
of  rock  rising  above  the  forest  trees,  an 
ominous-looking  black  cross.  Nearer  to 
the  monastery,  on  other  rocks  over- 


hanging mountain  paths,  larger  and 
brighter  crosses  were  likewise  to  be 
seen,  serving  no  doubt  as  stations  for 
rest  and  prayer  to  the  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  the  shrine.  But  the  smaller 
black  cross,  quite  amongst  the  pines, 
and  far  from  the  tracks  of  men,  seemed 
to  have  some  history  of  its  own,  to  be  a 
record  of  some  dire  misfortune,  or  deed 
of  blood.  A  presentiment  of  its  mean- 
ing flashed  across  my  mind,  and  the 
curiosity  it  aroused  I  determined,  if 
possible,  on  my  return  to  the  village  to 
gratify. 

The  following  tale  will  serve  to  em- 
body the  information  I  received. 

About  twenty-five  years  anterior  to 
the  date  of  my  visit  to  Liebwerda,  there 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Friedland  a^ 
girl  whose  father  was  the  apothecary, 
and  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
place.  She  was  an  only  child,  and  from 
early  infancy  had  been  remarkable  for 
beauty,  and  sweetness  of  disposition. 
As  she  grew  up,  in  the  soft  and  earnest 
glance  of  her  dark  eyes,  a  thoughtful- 
ness  and  depth  of  feeling  seemed  to 
speak,  which  exercised  a  fascinating  in- 
fluence over  all  around.  Years  rolled 
on,  the  child  expanded  into  the  full- 
grown  virgin ;  her  mind  accumulated 
impressions  from  without.  The  ro- 
mantic old  castle  frowning  upon  the 
quaint  and  quiet  town  cannot  have 
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been  without  influence  on  the  dawning 
imagination  of  the  girl.  Man  is  said  to 
be  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  an 
old  German  proverb  on  the  other  hand 
says,  "  An  ounce  from  the  mother  has 
"more  value  than  a  pound  from  the 
"school."  Either  view  contains  deep 
truth,  but  neither  can  be  taken  as  the 
solo  and  absolute  key  to  human  con- 
duct. For  the  right  comprehension  of 
individual  character,  the  inborn  and 
hereditary  disposition  is  the  first  and 
most  important  point  to  be  attended 
to ;  for  however  much  it  may  be  modi- 
fied by  circumstances,  it  is  the  frame- 
work which  displays  its  peculiar  fashion 
through  life.  There  are  some  natures, 
however,  so  soft  and  pliant,  that  the 
methodical  and  casual  education  of 
school  and  circumstances  will  appear 
mainly  to  give  the  colouring  to  their 
history.  It  was  not  so  with  Eosalie, 
our  heroine  ;  most  decidedly  not  as  far 
as  her  inward  life  was  concerned.  By 
nature  she  was  affectionate,  and  dis- 
posed to  concentration  of  feeling  and 
thought,  as  her  full  and  straight  brow, 
her  long,  finely-arched,  and  backward 
curving  head,  would  have  disclosed  to 
the  eyes  of  a  practised  phrenologist. 

There  are  girls  so  fond  of  amusement, 
and  of  variety  of  occupation,  so  vain 
and  frivolous,  so  soon  tired  by  con- 
tinuous work,  that  no  regularity  or  ear- 
nestness of  their  surrounding  circum- 
stances can  give  them  a  serious  turn. 
Rosalie  was  the  opposite  of  these, 
and  the  quiet  and  uniformity,  almost 
amounting  to  stagnation,  of  the  world 
around  her,  harmonized  but  too  well 
with  her  inborn  disposition,  strength- 
ening it  in  its  bias.  Her  education,  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  had  been 
carefully  attended  to  ;  kind  parents  had 
watched  over  it,  and  her  instinctive  ten- 
dency to  respond  to  love  and  affection 
had  met  with  sufficient  encouragement 
for  its  growth.  Before  the  attainment 
of  her  sixteenth  year,  already  had  she 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  young 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  when- 
ever she  went  abroad  had  been  received 
as  the  acknowledged  belle  of  her  native 
town.  Yet  she  displayed  no  sign  of 


vanity,  and  seemed  rather  to  shrink 
from  than  to  court  admiration.  She 
was  not  seventeen  years  of  age  when 
her  health  declined.  Perhaps  more 
variety  in  her  mode  of  life,  more 
stimulus  from  without,  were  necessary  ; 
perhaps  her  pallid  looks  and  languor 
were  but  the  not  unusual  consequences 
of  the  transition  from  girlhood  to 
womanhood.  Whatever  the  cause  might 
be,  her  anxious  parents  believed  that 
some  change  was  necessary,  and  it  was 
decided  that  she  should  go  with  her 
mother  to  drink  the  strengthening 
waters  of  Liebwerda. 

At  that  time  this  little  Bohemian 
watering-place  enjoyed  a  greater  repu- 
tation than  at  present ;  the  great 
thermal  and  mineral-water  magnates  of 
the  country — Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  &c. 
• — had  not  so  completely  thrown  it  into 
the  shade.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
apothecary's  wife,  the  inns  and  lodging- 
houses  of  the  place  were  all  nearly  filled 
with  guests.  In  that  otherwise  quiet 
valley,  soon  after  break  of  day,  a  mixed 
crowd  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  springs,  to  walk  about  in  the  inter- 
vals of  drinking,  chatting  or  listening 
to  a  band  of  musicians  posted  in  the 
centre  of  the  square  promenade. 

The  principal  well  is  strong  in  iron 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  has  a  power- 
fully stimulating  effect  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  All  who  undergo 
a  so-called  "  cure,"  find,  as  a  rule, 
their  more  prominent  mental  qualities 
brought  into  unusual  activity.  Thus 
the  vain  will  be  more  than  ever  dis- 
posed to  court  admiration ;  the  proud 
and  passionate  will  become  more  irri- 
table, and  intolerant  of  opposition  to 
their  wishes;  whilst  kind  and  loving 
dispositions  will  cling  more  tenderly  to 
the  objects  of  their  affections,  form  new 
friendships,  or  indulge  in  day  dreams  in 
accordance  with  their  nature. 

The  advent  of  a  young  and  lovely 
girl  amongst  these  morning  pronienaders 
naturally  excited  much  attention,  and 
the  men,  especially,  did  willing  homage 
to  her  fascinating  exterior. 

Amongst  the  visitors  to  the  place, 
were  two  brothers,  officers  in  the 
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Prussian  army.  Though  both  were 
young,  yet,  in  consequence  of  some 
constitutional  weakness,  they  had  been 
sent  for  a  time  from  a  hot  and  dusty 
garrison  in  the  sandy  plains  of  Prussia, 
to  drink  the  strengthening  waters  of 
Liebwerda,  and  breathe  its  pure  mountain 
air,  tempered  by  the  aroma  of  the  pine 
forests  over  which  it  sweeps.  They 
were  in  the  same  regiment,  the  elder 
brother  about  twenty-three,  the  younger 
only  nineteen  years  of  age.  Both  were 
slender  and  handsome,  with  dark  brown 
hair  and  greyish  eyes. 

In  the  elder  brother  these  mirrors  of 
the  soul,  as  they  are  not  inaptly  called, 
had  a  somewhat  unsteady,  and  at  times 
disagreeably  sharp  and  sinister  expres- 
sion. In  the  younger,  however,  with  a 
bluer  tinge,  the  expression  of  the  eyes 
was  softer  and  more  concentrated.  Both 
were  proud  and  reserved,  though  in  the 
younger  brother  these  qualities  were 
moderated  by  genuine  kindness  of  heart. 

The  brothers  were  sincerely  attached 
to  one  another,  but  the  elder  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
affairs  of  life  in  which  both  were  con- 
cerned. Although,  in  general,  he  was 
outwardly  calm  and  self-possessed,  yet 
he  was  nervously  susceptible  and  suspi- 
cious ;  and  occasionally,  when  offended, 
or  checked  in  his  desires,  irritability 
would  break  forth  with  an  almost  over- 
whelming force.  Military  discipline, 
the  necessity  of  obedience,  had  im- 
parted to  him  self-control  in  the  presence 
of  his  superiors,  but  he  was  not  loved 
by  his  comrades,  or  those  under  his 
command.  Towards  his  younger  brother, 
however,  his  despotic  temper  was  curbed 
by  his  affection,  and  that  satisfaction 
which  proud  natures  derive  from  an  un- 
disputed sense  of  superiority  and  influ- 
ence over  others. 

These  young  officers  soon  sought  and 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  belle  of 
Friedland,  and  both  in  a  short  time  felt 
more  than  a  common  interest  in  the 
possessor  of  such  physical  and  moral 
charms.  The  poor  girl,  though  ignorant 
of  love  and  all  its  ways,  was  not  long 
in  perceiving  that  her  new  acquaintances 
paid  her  more  than  usual  attention; 


that,  in  fact,  she  had  unwittingly  ex- 
cited a  commotion  in  their  hearts. 
Whether,  and  if  so  to  what  extent,  she 
responded  to  the  feelings  of  either  of 
the  brothers,  was  known  only  to  herself. 
It  was  believed,  however,  by  the  ob- 
servers of  their  morning  promenades, 
that  for  the  younger  much  warmth  of 
feeling  had  been  awakened  in  her  heart ; 
and,  alas  for  her  future  peace,  the  elder 
brother  thought  so  likewise. 

Too  proud  to  speak  to  Adolf — for  so 
was  the  younger  named — of  his  feelings, 
of  his  distracting  suspicions,  he  gave 
way  to  moody  broodings  and  irritability 
with  all  around,  indulging  in  that 
wretched  kind  of  pleasure,  known  to 
many  of  his  egotistical  turn  of  mind,  of 
consciously  tormenting  himself  whilst 
inflicting  pain  on  another.  Eosalie, 
young  and  inexperienced  as  she  was, 
may  have  had  some  intuitive  feeling 
of  what  was  working  in  the  young  man's 
mind.  She  strove  therefore  by  gentle- 
ness and  reserve  to  give  no  cause  of 
offer)  ce,  and  particularly  to  avoid  walk- 
ing alone  with  Adolf. 

One  unusually  fine  afternoon  a  little 
excursion  was  arranged  by  some  of  the 
visitors  at  the  baths,  to  a  distant 
forester's  house,  where  coffee  was  to  be 
taken.  The  Friedland  citizen's  wife, 
her  lovely  daughter,  and  the  two 
officers  were  of  the  party.  On  the  way 
to  the  place  of  their  destination,  the 
elder  brother  was  constant  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  fair  Eosalie,  and  appeared 
to  be  far  more  cheerful  than  was  his 
wont.  On  the  return,  however,  another 
lady  had  drawn  him  into  attendance  at 
her  side,  whilst  the  younger  brother 
kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fair 
one.  In  crossing  one  of  those  numerous 
little  rills,  which,  wherever  there  is  an 
indenture  in  the  mountain  sides,  trickle 
down  through  the  forest  glades  to  swell 
the  larger  stream  below,  a  tributary 
of  ocean-destined  Elbe,  a  profusion  of 
lovely  forget-me-nots  were  seen  bloom- 
ing on  a  green  and  boggy  sward,  a  kind 
of  oasis  amid  a  debris  of  rocks.  Eosalie 
incautiously  expressed  her  admiration 
of  those  pretty  flowers.  What  more 
natural  than  for  Adolf  to  hasten  to 
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gather  a  bunch,  and  present  it  to  her  ? 
This  little  act  did  not  escape  the  jealous 
eye  of  the  brother  in  the  rear.  The 
young  girl  carried  the  flowers  in  her 
hand,  and  continued  to  do  so  the  rest 
of  the  way.  But  on  nearing  the  house 
where  she  resided,  and  before  she  took 
leave  of  her  companions,  she  uncon- 
sciously placed  the  bunch  in  her  girdle, 
and  on  that  side,  too,  nearest  to  her 
heart.  Our  great  poet,  and  others  versed 
in  human  nature,  have  too  well  ex- 
pressed the  influence  of  trifles  on  the 
jealous,  to  permit  of  further  observations 
on  the  well-worn  theme. 

"  The  green-eyed  monster  "  now  fairly 
took  possession  of  Otto's  soul,  choking 
his  better  feelings.  The  brothers  walked 
in  silence  to  their  lodgings,  which  they 
no  sooner  reached,  than  the  elder,  in  a 
voice  hoarse  with  ill-suppressed  passion, 
announced  to  his  companion  that  he 
was  going  back  to  the  forest  to  look 
for  his  signet  ring,  which  he  said  he  had 
been  playing  with,  and  had  lost  by  the 
way.  He  would  retrace  his  steps,  he 
declared,  and  try  to  make  good  his  loss 
before  he  went  to  bed.  He  peremptorily 
refused  the  offer  of  his  brother's  com- 
pany, adding,  that  should  he  be  late  ho 
oould  enter  his  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  by  the  open  window,  and  see  his 
brother  in  the  morning.  The  tone  in 
which  these  words  were  spoken  jarred 
upon  Adolf's  feelings,  and  left  a  painful 
impression  on  his  mind.  Still,  as  he  had 
no  suspicion  of  his  brother's  real  motive 
for  hurrying  out  again,  he  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

Otto  now  sallied  forth,  back  to  the 
woods  and  the  mountain  streams. 
Amidst  the  blocks  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
•which  are  there  plentifully  scattered 
about,  he  wandered  without  purpose,  a 
burning  pain  in  his  brow,  a  cold  chok- 
ing agony  in  his  heart;  one  dreadful 
feeling  having  full  possession  of  his 
distempered,  maddened  brain.  Yes  ! 
distempeivil,  maddened  ;  we  use  the 
words  in  full  consciousness  of  their 
inclining :  for  passion  in  its  ungovern- 
able paroxysms  is¥  nothing  less  than 
temporary  insanity.  What  thoughts 
flitted  this  night  through  the  young 


man's  brain,  what  determinations  he 
now  formed,  now  rejected,  no  one  can 
tell.  His  natural  pride  and  suscepti- 
bility, heightened  by  the  stimulating 
effects  of  the  mineral  waters  he  had 
been  drinking,  led  to  his  working  him- 
self into  the  full  conviction  that  the 
girl  he  loved  so  passionately  was  lost 
to  him  for  ever,  and  that  he  had  a 
rival,  in  his  own  hitherto  subordinate 
brother.  Too  deficient  in  moral  and 
kindly  feelings  to  understand  the  beauty 
of  a  calm  and  resolute  self-sacrifice  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
too  proud  to  give  way  to  grief,  rage 
and  despair  filled  his  heart,  and  there 
was  no  relief  to  his  misery  to  be  found. 
The  night  was  calm,  the  moon,  near  the 
full,  shone  soft  and  bright,  unobscured 
even  by  passing  clouds  ;  no  storm, 
no  turmoil  without,  to  stimulate  to 
exertion,  and  distract  attention  from 
within.  lsrow  running,  now  sitting  on 
a  piece  of  rock,  his  aching  forehead 
resting  on  his  hands,  gradually  towards 
morning  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  found 
himself  at  last  half  unconsciously  in  his 
apartment.  That  he  had  not  returned 
till  very  late  his  brother  knew,  and  he 
felt  anxious  to  learn  the  cause. 

At  the  usual  hour  for  going  to  the 
springs,  Adolf  arose,  and  as  all  was  quiet 
in  his  brother's  room,  he  supposed  him 
to  be  asleep,  and  went  out  alone.  The 
inns  and  lodging-houses  at  Liebwerda 
are  all  grouped  around  the  springs, 
commanding  views  of  the  promenades 
in  the  central  garden  of  a  kind  of  square. 
Adolf  soon  joined  his  fair  companion  of 
the  evening  before,  and  was  walking  by 
her  side,  sympathising  in  her  admiration 
of  the  golden  streaks  that  the  sun,  now 
rising  above  the  mountains,  cast  upon 
the  intervening  woodland  slope. 

Presently  he  beheld  his  brother  ap- 
proaching with  hurried  unsteady  steps, 
and  without  a  hat.  He  had  something 
in  his  hand,  and  his  wild  and  haggard 
looks  at  once  filled  Rosalie  and  himself 
with  alarm.  Instinctively  they  stood 
still,  as  if  transfixed  to  the  ground.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment,  for  the  jealous, 
maddened  brother  rushed  on,  and  halt- 
ing before  the  trembling  girl,  and  inut- 
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tering  some  words  about  removing  an 
impediment  to  her  happiness,  he  placed 
a  pistol  to  his  breast,  fired,  and  fell 
dead  at  her  feet. 

We  drop  the  curtain  on  this  fearful 
scene.  The  consternation  and  misery 
it  produced  may  be  easily  conceived. 

Adolf  and  Eosalie  met  no  more.  The 
swooning  girl  was  carried  to  her  room, 
and  taken  back  in  the  evening  to  her 
home  in  Friedland.  Time,  her  friends 
hoped,  would  restore  peace,,  to  a  mind 
thus  rudely  shaken,  yet  without  any 
fault  of  her  own.  "  Grief  that  is  born 
"  of  reason,"  says  Metastasio,  "  partakes 
"  of  the  character  of  calmness."  Mis- 
fortunes which  we  are  fated  to  experience 
by  circumstances  beyond  our  control 
produce  sufferings  but  small  in  compari- 
son with  those  we  have  to  undergo, 
when  the  sad  consequences  of  errors 
fall  upon  a  weak  and  conscience-stricken 
soul. 

Still,  Eosalie's  sensitive  nature,  in- 
clined as  she  was  to  concentration  of 
thought  and  feeling,  was  slow  to  recover 
from  the  blow  it  had  received.  Though 
the  affection  of  her  parents  and  friends 
was  unaltered,  yet  to  her  eyes  the  world 
was  no  longer  the  same.  It  was  the 
inward  life  of  the  young  girl  which  had 
received  a  shock — her  day-dreams  which 
had  been  rudely  dissipated.  She  was 
like  a  lovely  spring  flower  which,  though 
still  rooted  in  its  native  earth,  had  been 
bruised  in  its  stem  by  a  storm.  One 
violent,  mad  act,  of  a  proud,  irritable, 
and  selfish  man,  whose  intellectual 
acquirements,  manners,  and  outward 
appearance  she  had  found  superior  to 
anything  she  had  previously  met  with 
in  her  native  town,  had  shaken  her  faith 
in  human  nature,  and  in  those  manly 
virtues  upon  which  her  imagination  had 
delighted  to  dwell.  And  then  the  poor 
brother,  the  yet  more  serious  victim  of 
selfish  passion  ! — thoughts  of  him,  and 
pity  for  his  sufferings,  overwhelmed  her 
with  grief.  That  he  had  emigrated  to 
America  she  had  been  told,  but  in  the 
dark  prospect  of  his  future  she  could 
see  no  relief.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  her  thoughts  should  turn  to  the 
cloister,  that  she  should  wish  to  re- 
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nounce  a  world,  her  first  steps  into 
which  had  proved  so  disastrous.  Her 
mother  unintentionally  contributed  to 
this  resolve ;  for  regarding  her  daughter 
only  in  the  light  of  one  who  had  been 
greatly  sinned  against,  she  gave  way  to 
angry  lamentations  about  the  untoward 
past,  and  displayed  impatience  at  her 
daughter's  grief.  Good  housewife  as 
she  was  herself,  she  could  not  under- 
stand the  continuance  of  her  child's 
depression  and  want  of  interest  in  the 
practical  duties  of  every-day  life.  But 
Eosalie's  father  was  of  a  more  thought- 
ful and  imaginative  nature,  and  he  both 
comprehended  his  daughter's  state  of 
mind,  and  entirely  sympathised  with 
her.  He  became  aware  that  a  complete 
change  in  her  outward  circumstances 
was  requisite.  Before  the  winter  set 
in,  he  took  her  therefore  to  Prague,  to 
pass  some  months  under  the  roof  of  a 
brother  of  the  same  profession  as  him- 
self, who,  with  his  wife  and  numerous 
family,  resided  in  that  ancient  city. 

The  expectations  of  the  good  man 
were  not  disappointed.  The  following 
summer  his  daughter  returned  to  her 
home,  much  improved  in  health  and 
spirits.  Intercourse  with  cheerful  cousins 
of  about  her  own  age,  and  the  advice  of 
an  enlightened  and  benevolent  priest, 
the  friend  of  her  uncle,  had  induced 
her,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  parents,  to 
renounce  the  idea  of  becoming  a  nun. 
Thus  was  Eosalie  restored  again  to  her 
parents  and  her  home,  and  able  cheer- 
fully to  pursue  her  former  daily  avo- 
cations. Her  wound  was  healed,  though 
a  scar  remained. 

Two  quiet  years  now  rolled  over  her 
head,  not  the  less  happy  ones  to  her, 
from  the  absence  of  stirring  events.  In 
the  course  of  this  time  she  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  forester  of 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  heart  had 
been  taken  captive  by  her  beauty  and 
goodness.  He  was  a  man  frank  and 
courageous,  of  kind  and  modest  cha- 
racter ;  and  though,  when  he  first  ven- 
tured to  speak  of  his  love,  she  withdrew 
from  his  advances,  declaring  that  she 
could  never  wish  to  marry,  yet  in  the 
end  she  became  aware  that  he  was  not 
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indifferent  to  her,  and  she  yielded  to 
solicitations  on  the  part  of  her  lover,  to 
which  the  wishes  of  her  parents  were 
earnestly  joined. 

He  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  her 
affection,  being  tender  without  weak- 
ness, sensible,  and  ever  active  in  his 
profession.  This  led  to  his  being  much 
abroad ;  but  Eosalie  had  her  household 
duties  to  attend  to/his  dinner  to  pre- 
pare ;  and  who  so  happy  as  she,  what 
face  so  bright  as  hers,  when  the  hour 
of  his  return  drew  nigh  ? 

The  young  couple  resided  in  a  small 
and  cheerful  house,  not  far  from  the 
high  road  which  runs  from  Liebwerda 
to  Friedland,  and  close  to  the  rapid 
stream  which  flows  in  the  same  direction. 
Their  happiness  was  complete,  for,  to 
the  joys  of  reciprocal  love,  soon  was 
added  the  bright  prospect  of  its  coming 
pledge. 

It  would  be  well  could  I  close  here 
my  little  history,  and  leave  the  mind  to 
dwell  on  this  sunny  picture  of  domestic 
bliss! 

Nearly  eight  months  of  married  life 
had  passed  away  in  happy  uniformity — 
so  happy  that,  to  Eosalie,  time  seemed 
to  have  the  eagle's  wings — when  one 
day  the  forester  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  his  youth,  now  residing  in  the 
capital,  who  offered  soon  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  The  offer  was  joyfully  accepted, 
and  Eosalie,  proud  of  her  husband  and 
her  home,  busied  herself,  in  many  of 
those  little  ways  so  dear  to  women,  to 
prepare  to  do  honour  to  her  expected 
guest.  He  came,  and  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  fine  manly  quali- 
ties of  her  husband  stand  out  more 
prominently  in  intercourse  with  his 
townsman  friend. 

Even  grown-up  men  and  women, 
when  they  wish  to  impart  pleasure, 
may  be  often  likened  to  a  little  child, 
that  offers  the  sugar-plum  from  its 
mouth  to  those  whom  it  likes.  The 
forester,  anxious  to  amuse  his  friend, 
naturally  proposed  to  him  a  day's  sport 
in  the  wood*  They  were  to  start 
•!i<r  at  bn-ak  of  day,  and  as  the 
weather  promised  to  continue  fine,  it 
was  arranged  that  Eosalie,  with  her 


maid,  should  join  the  sportsmen  at 
noon,  on  one  of  those  ledges  of  rock 
which  tower  above  the  trees,  and  are 
favourable  for  viewing  the  surrounding 
country.  She  was  to  take  with  her 
provisions  for  the  mid-day  meal. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  forester 
led  his  friend  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
His  beloved  Eosalie  was  already  there, 
and  as  he  drew  near  he  saw  her  waving 
her  handkerchief  in  token  of  a  joyful 
welcome.  He  hastened  his  steps,  and 
alas !  his  friend  from  the  capital,  who 
was  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms, 
hurried  forward  too.  The  husband  ap- 
proached his  wife,  and  was  but  a  few 
paces  from  her,  when  his  companion  in 
the  rear,  on  climbing  the  last  ledge  of 
rock,  missed  his  footing  and  fell.  A 
barrel  of  his  gun  exploded,  the  shot 
penetrated  the  back  of  the  forester,  who 
sank,  mortally  wounded,  to  breathe  his 
last  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 

On  this  second  tragical  and  still  more 
dire  occurrence,  which  Eosalie  was 
doomed  to  witness,  again  we  drop  the 
curtain,  to  lift  it  once  more  for  a  moment 
only. 

For  many  years  after  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  Eosalie  never  quitted  the 
premises  of  her  parents,  with  whom  she 
again  resided,  taking  exercise  only  after 
sunset,  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of 
their  house.  But  the  originally  healthy 
and  well-balanced  mind,  though  twice 
thus  violently  shaken,  was  not  unhinged. 
Inborn  kindness  of  heart,  a  true  religious 
spirit,  her  duties  towards  her  child,  her 
parents,  and  the  cherished  remembrance 
of  her  short  span  of  bliss,  gave  her 
strength  to  live. 

The  wife  of  the  friend  whom  I  had 
accompanied  to  Liebwerda,  perceiving 
the  deep  interest  I  felt  in  the  heroine 
of  the  tragedy  she  had  related  to  me, 
offered  to  take  me  to  call  on  the  apo- 
thecary's wife,  with  whom  she  was  well 
acquainted.  One  fine  afternoon  we  drove 
together  to  Friedland,  and  found  the 
family  at  home.  In  the  course  of  our 
visit,  the  young  widow  entered  the 
room,  leading  a  lovely  little  girl  by  the 
hand.  It  was  a  picture  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. I  saw  before  me  a  face  of  tran- 
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scendent  beauty,  pale  as  an  antique 
marble  bust.  The  eyes,  now  deeply 
set,  with  broad  dark  rims  beneath,  gave 
evidence  of  a  kind  and  loving  nature, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  sufferings  long 
sustained. 


I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  black 
cross  upon  the  ledge  of  rock,  which  I 
had  originally  discovered  with  my  tele- 
scope, had  been  placed  by  the  widow 
on  the  spot  where  her  husband  had 
fallen. 


SUNBEAMS  ON  THE  SEA. 


THERE  is  no  cloud  in  all  the  sky, 

No  shadow  on  the  sea ; 
Upon  the  soft  warm  sand  I  lie, 
Over  niy  head  the  sea-gulls  fly, 

And  the  white  rocks  shelter  me. 

Ear  off  I  see  blue  waters  wide, 

And  wide  blue  heavens  meet, 
The  broad  sun  rises  ever  higher, 
And  smallest  waves,  like  dancing  fire, 
Come  near  and  kiss  my  feet. 

Come  nearer,  nearer,  happy  waves, 

With  voices  old  and  new, 
Come  rippling  up  the  yellow  sand, 
And  break  in  laughter  round  my  hand, 

That  I  may  laugh  with  you. 


The  very  joy  and  life  of  light 
"    Methinks  you've  sought  and 


won; 


Did  you  surprise  the  drowsy  morn, 
And,  when  the  splendid  day  was  born, 
Steal  fire-sprites  from  the  sun  ? 

Yes,  from  the  purple  deep  you  came  ; 

When,  in  their  home  at  play, 
The  little  sun-sprites  glanced  about, 
With  dripping  hands  you  drew  them  out, 

And  carried  them  away. 

Now  underneath  your  mantle  blue 

I  see  them  whirl  and  swim  : 

Are  they  so  glad  to  be  with  you, 

Or  look  they  at  the  sun,  and  do 

They  long  to  be  with  him  1 

The  rippling  waves  creep  near  and  near, 

All  up  the  golden  shore  ; 
Ear,  far  and  wide  the  sunbeams  play, 
And  what  th'  unwearying  waters  say 

Makes  music  evermore. 

E.  K. 


MAKIA  AMELIA :  EX-QUEEN  OF  THE  FRENCH. 


WHILE  Louis  Philippe  was  an  exile  in 
England,  in  the  days  which  followed 
the  French  Revolution,  he  lost  one  of 
his  younger  brothers,  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier,  who  lies  buried  under  the 
vaults  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
second  brother,  the  Duke  de  Pen- 
thievre,  was  suffering  also  from  con- 
sumption, and  Louis  Philippe  resolved 
to  take  him  to  a  warmer  climate.  He 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  Malta,  but  not 
finding  the  climate  quite  suited  to  his 
brother's  complaint,  he  took  him  over 
to  Palermo,  with  the  permission  of  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  was  there 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Maria 


Amelia,  who  was  to  become  his  wife. 
The  young  Prince  was  not  looked 
upon  with  much  favour  at  the  Nea- 
politan Court,  where  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  the  object  of  such  bitter 
hatred;  the  general  of  Gernrnapes/  the 
son  of  Philippe-Egalite",  was  considered 
there  almost  a  Jacobin.  In  exile  and 
in  adversitjr  the  young  French  prince 
had  preserved  all  the  purity  of  his 
patriotism;  and,  while  deploring  the 
crimes  and  errors  of  the  great  Revolu- 
tion, he  did  not  conceal  his  admiration 
for  the  great  principles  which  it  had 
proclaimed.  He  was  poor,  he  had  no 
country,  no  hope ;  his  very  name  was 
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forgotten  in  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
the  wonderful  drama  which  then  filled 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  he  was 
brave,  highly  gifted,  and  extremely 
handsome.  He  fell  in  love  with  Maria 
Amelia ;  she  fell  in  love  with  him ; 
and,  after  some  opposition  on  the  part 
of  her  family,  she  was  allowed  to  marry 
him.  Then  there  began  in  this  island, 
where  fate  had  thrown  the  Prince  and 
Princess  together,  a  new  chapter  of  that 
book  wherein  history  has  written  so 
few  pages,  "  1'amour  dans  le  manage." 
And  what  a  chapter !  Even  the  elo- 
quent words  of  the  English  marriage 
service  would  seem  almost  insufficient 
to  express  a  devotion  which,  during  a 
half  century,  experienced  such  extra- 
ordinary tests. 

But  love  and  fidelity  have  taken,  in 
this  instance,  a  political  significance. 
The  old  dynasty  had  insulted  the 
morality  of  France  :  we  cannot  think 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  with- 
out thinking  of  their  mistresses.  Louis 
Philippe  was  prepared  to  represent  a 
new  regime  as  much  by  his  domestic 
virtues  as  by  his  political  principles. 
His  family  had  something  almost  patri- 
archal in  its  character.  It  is  only  licence 
and  vice  which  can  laugh  at  the  long 
table  where  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren were  every  day  grouped  round 
the  king  and  his  wife,  or  at  the 
little  table  ronde  des  Tuileries,  where 
Maria  Amelia  used  to  sit  during  the 
long  evenings,  calling  from  time  to 
time  some  new  person  near  her,  while 
the  king  read,  wrote,  received  and  sent 
despatches.  The  tall  caryatides  of  the 
Salon  des  MarSchaux  were  not  gilded 
in  those  times,  and  the  queen  cared  so 
little  about  diamonds  that  she  once 
proposed  to  the  king  to  have  all  her 
parures  changed  into  false  ones,  and  to 
spend  their  price  in  charities.  "No- 
body," said  she,  "will  suspect  me  of 
•wearing  false  diamonds." 

Her  dress  was,  perhaps,  too  severe 
and  too  simple ;  but,  when  she  walked 
round  the  circle  of  her  guests,  address- 
ing one  after  another  with  an  intelli- 
gent interest,  calling  modesty  from  its 
shadowy  corner,  always  anxious  to  show 


her  appreciation  of  merit,  of  virtue,  of 
devotion  to  her  husband,  or  to  her 
children,  she  had  an  air  of  self-posses- 
sion, of  dignified  ease,  which  may  well 
have  forced  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  say  of 
her,  "  C'est  la  derniere  grande  dame." 

She  was  very  pious  :  but  her  piety 
was,  if  I  may  say  so,  purely  personal ; 
it  could  not  be  compared  to  the  reli- 
gious passion  which,  under  the  old 
regime  and  during  the  first  restoration, 
had  tied  le  trone  et  Vautel — religious  and 
political  interests.  Piety,  with  Maria 
Amelia,  was  not  a  weapon,  but  a  de- 
fence :  it  defended  her  against  the 
insults  of  destiny,  the  injustice  of  men, 
the  blows  of  misfortune  which  fell  so 
often  and  with  so  much  force  on  her 
innocent  head.  Her  religion,  while  she 
was  on  the  throne  of  France,  was  just 
the  same  as  when  she  had  no  other 
chapel  but  that  room  in  Claremont, 
where  every  Sunday  her  children  and 
grandchildren  congregated  round  her 
before  a  simple  altar  to  receive  the 
sacraments  from  a  priest  who  was 
neither  a  cardinal  nor  a  bishop.  What 
thoughts  must  there  have  crossed  her 
mind  during  her  long  exile !  Is  it 
a  wonder  if  her  soul  liked  to  rise  above 
the  troubled  horizon  of  human  events, 
and  longed  for  rest  1 

Religion  and  destiny  conspired  to 
soften  her  character,  naturally  firm  and 
proud,  as  behoved  a  grand-daughter  of 
Maria  Theresa,  with  gentleness  and  in- 
dulgence. Anger  and  hatred  had  no  place 
in  it :  she  could  find  an  excuse  for  all 
faults  and  all  sins.  She  lately  learned 
with  much  pain  the  news  of  the  death 
of  M.  Dupin,  who  had  accepted  ofiice 
from  Napoleon  III.  though  he  had  been 
the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Louis 
Philippe.  She  was  so  accustomed  to 
him ;  "it  always  seemed  to  her  as 
"  if  she  would  again  hear  his  step  and 
"  the  noise  of  his  shoes."  She  was 
adverse,  as  the  king  was  himself,  "  to 
social  executions"  much  as  she  cared  for 
honesty  and  virtue. 

Indulgent  as  she  was,  there  was  about 
her  an  air  of  undoubted  authority, 
which  was  never  lost  even  in  the  circle 
of  her  own  family.  It  was  touching  to 
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see  the  almost  childish  deference  shown 
to  her  by  such  strong,  energetic  men  as 
the  Duke  de  Nemours,  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,the  Duke  d'Aumale — warriors, 
men  of  action,  used  to  command. 
She  was,  as  it  were,  the  living  tie 
of  the  faisceau  of  the  Orleans.  They 
all  felt  it  :  she  was  not  only  their 
mother,  she  was  also  their  queen. 

If  I  have  well  understood  her  cha- 
racter, the  dominant  passion  in  her 
mind  was  her  love  to  Louis  Philippe, 
a  love  which  her  religious  instinct  had 
transformed  into  a  sort  of  religion.  She 
admired  him,  she  had  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  him,  and  in  his  superior 
intellect :  her  instincts  may  sometimes 
have  been  at  variance  with  his ;  her 
heart  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  him.  She 
accepted  the  crown  in  1830  with  resig- 
nation rather  than  with  joy,  because  she 
cared  more  for  her  husband's  happiness 
than  he  did  himself.  She  found  her- 
self, without  having  ever  dreamed  of 
such  a  destiny,  the  first  queen  of  the 
new  dynasty,  and,  by  chance,  admirably 
fitted  to  all  the  duties  and  exigencies  of 
her  new  position.  Who  better  than 
the  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the 
wife  of  Louis  Philippe  could  recon- 
cile the  present  and  the  past  ?  who 
better  than  her  could  show  piety  on  the 
throne,  without  any  of  the  political 
proselytism  which  had  formerly  made 
the  religion  of  the  Bourbons  so  danger- 
ous to  liberty  ]  who  could  better,  in  her 


exalted  position,  give  an  example  of 
humble,  and  I  may  almost  say  demo- 
cratic, virtues  ? 

Maria  Amelia  lies  buried  now  in  the 
small  chapel  of  Weybridge,  dressed  with 
the  same  gown  which  she  wore  when 
she  left  France  in  1848.  How  long 
will  she  remain  there  ?  "Will  this  gown, 
so  old  already,  have  time  to  fall  to 
tatters  before  she  can  be  brought  with 
her  husband  to  the  empty  vaults  of 
Dreux  ?  In  its  folds  lie  all  the  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  1830 ;  it  was  not 
the  queen's  fault  if  all  these  hopes  and 
ambitions  were  vain.  It  was  to  the  last 
moment  her  wish  that  they  would  once 
more  revive,  that  justice  should  be  done 
to  her  king,  to  his  love  of  peace,  his 
true  liberalism,  his  humanity;  that  a 
new  era  would  re-open  in  France,  when 
order  and  liberty  might  live  together  for 
more  than  eighteen  years.  It  was  her 
firm  conviction  that  the  future  of  her 
family  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  future  of  constitutional  government 
in  France ;  and  each  new  bud  of  its 
already  so  large  genealogical  tree,  seemed 
to  her  a  new  germ  which  Providence 
might  some  day  use  for  its  hidden  pur- 
poses. The  only  fetes  of  her  later  years, 
so  saddened  by  death  and  exile,  were 
the  marriages  of  her  grandchildren. 
She  would  have  had  the  "Orleans"  a 
legion,  and  given  them  all  to  France,  to- 
be  used  in  her  service. 
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BY   JOHN   H.  KENNAWAY. 


THE  proposal  last  year  of  a  scheme  for 
the  Confederation  or  Federal  Union  of 
the  British  North- American  provinces, 
and  the  appearance  of  Col.  Jervoise's 
report  on  the  practicability  of  the  de- 
fence of  Canada,  have  of  late  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  the  state 
of  our  relations  with  our  colonies  in 
that  quarter,  and  the  possibility  even 
of  a  severance  of  the  tie  which  at  pre- 


sent unites  us.  Close  upon  the  pro- 
posal of  the  scheme  followed  the  visit 
of  the  delegates  from  Canada,  to  confer 
with  the  Government  at  home;  and 
their  views,  ably  stated  in  a  report  drawn 
up  on  their  return  home,  and  the  general 
attention  which  the  subject  has  attracted, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  points  at 
issue. 
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The  question  ia  one  hardly  second  to 
any  in  our  Imperial  policy :  it  is  more- 
over full  of  difficulties,  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  at  present  to  see  a  practical 
solution. 

The  general  feeling  of  people  at  home 
seems  to  be  shortly  this  :  "  That  it  is 
on  Canada,  and  on  Canada  alone,  that  the 
issue  depends  ;  that  if  she  is  willing  to 
.-hour  clearly  and  indubitably  by  deeds, 
no  less  than  by  words,  her  appreciation 
of  our  protectorate,  we,  on  our  part, 
shall  never  be  the  first  to  put  an  end  to 
tho  connexion." 

In  the  course  of  a  tour  through  the 
Canadian  provinces  last  autumn,  it  was 
my  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  these 
feelings  were  reciprocated  there,  and,  if 
one  may  trust  the  almost  universal  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  from  Quebec  to 
Toronto,  separation  will  never  first  be 
sought  by  the  colony.  They  say,  they 
are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  ; 
that  the  wolf  that  dwells  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  would 
soon  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  lamb  for 
muddying  its  waters  lower  down ;  nor 
are  they  tempted  to  share  the  debt  or 
the  taxation  of  their  great  neighbour. 
But  England  not  unreasonably  requires 
more  than  this.  She  attaches  little 
value  to  empty  professions  of  loyalty,  if 
unattended  by  readiness  in  action,  and 
by  some  hearty  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
colony  in  her  own  .defence. 

To  this  question  we  do  demand  a 
satisfactory  answer,  if  we  are  to  go  on 
bearing  contentedly  the  burdens — and 
they  are  no  light  ones — imposed  upon  us 
by  the  continuance  of  our  present  rela- 
tionship— the  maintenance  of  troops, 
the  cost  of  fortifications,  a  large  trans- 
port service,  and,  above  all,  the,  increased 
vulnerability  of  the  empire  in  the  event 
•  ny  complications  arising  with  the 
United  States. 

Has  Canada  done  all  that  can  fairly 
be  expected  of  her  ?  I  think  the  general 
impression  on  our  side  of  the  water  is 
Unit  she  has  not ;  at  any  rate,  we  should 
tiiul  it  hard  to  say  that  she  has.  Per- 
haps this  may  arise  from  our  misap- 
prehension of  her  strength  and  her 
resources.  "We  find  it  so  difficult  to  put 


ourselves  in  the  position  of  other  people. 
We  look  with  complacency  upon  our 
own  exertions,  and  cannot  understand 
why  the  like  should  not  be  expected 
from  all ;  and  wo  fall  into  the  mistake, 
so  often  made  by  the  rich  and  prosperous, 
of  regarding  every  one  else  as  equally 
well  off  with  themselves.  This  is  hardly 
fair  treatment ;  it  is  at  any  rate  not 
what  a  son  would  expect  at  the  hands 
of  his  parent,  where  he  looks  for  en- 
couragement and  support  rather  than  a 
too  critical  inquiry  into  his  deserts.  Wo 
are,  nevertheless,  undoubtedly  right  to 
assure  ourselves  that  Canada  is  doing 
something ;  that  she  is  willing  to  do 
her  best  :  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  being- 
able  to  throw  some  light  on  her  present 
efforts,  and  on  the  temper  of  her  people 
with  regard  to  her  defence,  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  describe  a  visit  paid  in 
September  last  to  a  camp  formed  at  La 
Prairie,  near  Montreal,  where  we  found 
fifteen  hundred  men  busily  engaged  in 
learning  all  the  details  of  military  life. 

The  idea  was  due  to  the  Governor- 
General.  He  proposed  it  as  a  practical 
test  of  the  efficiency  acquired  by  the 
cadets  in  the  military  colleges ;  as  a 
means  of  bringing  together  the  men  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ;  and  with 
the  hope  of  creating  an  esprit  de  corps, 
and,'  of  encouraging  the  military  and 
patriotic  spirit  in  the  country. 

The  scheme  was  warmly  taken  up  in 
the  Provincial  Parliament ;  and  a  bill 
brought  in  by  the  Hon.  John  A. 
Macdonald,  Attorney- General  of  Upper 
Canada,  to  enable  the  expense  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  Colonial  Exchequer, 
was  passed  in  the  course  of  last  session. 
But,  before  describing  the  camp  itself, 
it  will  be  necessary  here  to  give,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  theory  of  defence 
adopted  by  the  colony  as  the  only  one 
possible  for  her,  because  a  knowledge  of 
this  is  essential  to  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  scheme,  and  of  the  great  im- 
portance attached  to  it  by  the  people  of 
Canada. 

It  is  proposed  at  once  to  provide  a 
thoroughly  efficient  body  of  officers,  to 
be  ready  at  any  moment  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  force  named  "  The  Service 
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Militia."  The  latter  have  been  already 
balloted  for  to  the  number  of  eighty 
thousand;  but  it  is  not  intended  in  time 
of  peace  that  the  force  should  be  mus- 
tered out  on  more  than  one  day  in  the 
year,  when  but  little  will  probably  be 
done  beyond  verifying  and  correcting  the 
roll,  except  in  cases  where  more  might 
be  attempted  through  the  local  or  per- 
sonal influence  of  their  officers.  These 
officers  were  not  selected  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  .but,  upon  the  breaking  up 
of  the  camp,  were  to  be  appointed  with- 
out delay  from  among  those  who  had 
served  there. 

To  carry  out  this  plan,  military  col- 
leges have  been  formed  at  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, Kingston,  Toronto,  and  London, 
in  connexion  with  the  regiments  quar- 
tered there.  The  Colonel  is  President 
ex  offieio,  and  a  paid  adjutant  is  ap- 
pointed to  superintend.  In  these  col- 
leges the  cadets  undergo  a  severe  course 
of  drill  and  instruction  in  the  duties  of 
privates  and  officers,  for  a  minimum 
period  of  two  months.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  after  passing  an  examination, 
they  receive  $50,  or  about  10J.  with  a 
certificate  of  their  qualification  to  act  as 
company  officers.  A  second  course  of 
instruction,  followed  by  another  examina- 
tion, entitles  those  who  care  to  face  this 
further  test  to  a  certificate  which  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  fit  to  take  command 
in  the  field. 

The  scheme  became  popular,  and 
within  a  year  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
men  have  entered  the  colleges,  and 
have  obtained  certificates ;  and  these 
are  the  representatives  of  barely  the  half 
of  a  number  who  sought  admission,  but 
had  to  be  put  oif  for  want  of  sufficient 
accommodation.  Men  of  all  classes  and 
ranks  have  sought  enrolment,-  and  have 
served  with  spirit  and  perseverance  : 
and  the  Frenchmen  of  Lower  Canada 
have  not  been  behind  the  more  ener- 
getic dwellers  in  the  West.  To  the 
cadets  who  had  passed  through  the  col- 
leges notice  was  given,  last  summer,  of 
the  intended  formation  of  a  camp  at  La 
Prairie ;  and  they  were  invited  to  join 
it,  with  the  offer  of  75  cents  a  day, 
about  three  shillings  (i.  e.  less  than  the 


wages  of  an  Irish  labourer),  ample 
rations,1  and  their  travelling  expenses. 
To  their  honour,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  hundred  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation ;  and,  of  the  remainder  there  were 
but  fifty  who  failed  to  show  good  cause 
for  their  non-attendance. 

The  camp  was  formed  on  Saturday, 
the  17th  of  September,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.-Col.  Wolseley,  Quarter- 
master of  the  Forces  in  Canada.  From 
the  first  the  discipline  was  very  strictly 
maintained,  as  each  cadet  on  entering 
voluntarily  subjected  himself  to  martial 
law,  and  became  responsible  for  any 
irregularity  or  breach  of  duty. 

La  Prairie  lies  a  few  miles  above 
Montreal,  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  little  steamer 
bravely  stemming  the  enormous  force  of 
tjie  current,  j&s  it  rushes,  between  the 
piers  of  the  great  tubular  bridge,  landed 
us  at  the  village,  an  unhappy-looking 
plac.e  which  has  suffered,  from  frequent 
fires.  A  "walk  of  a  mile  across  some 
open  country  brings  the  ^visitor  to  the 
camp.  The  tents  at  once  attracted 
attention  :  pitched  close  to  an  old 
square  enclosure,  with  a  guard-house  on 
one  side,  and  barrack-room  for  four 
hundred  men,  and  a  low  stone  building 
serving  for  the  staff-quarters.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  lines  we  were  struck  by  the 
smartness  of  the  sentries,  and  the  story 
of  their  energy  at  first  in  pursuing  and 
stopping  every  one  (and  in  one  case  an 
officer  high  in  command)  whom  they 
did  not  know,  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
amusing  conversation.  The  uniform 
consisted  of  a  loose  serge  red  frock  and 
(Jark  trousers ;  it  was  commended  as 
highly  serviceable  by  officers  of  high 
standing  in  our  army,  and  gave  the 
cadets  a  decidedly  military  appearance. 
We  heard  a  dismal  account  of  their  first 

1  The  following  quantities  may  be  compared 
with  the  daily  issue  to  the  camp  at  Wimble- 
don : — 


Beef  .... 
Bread  .... 
Butter  .  .  . 
Coffee  .... 

Tea 

Sugar  and  rice  . 
Potatoes  . 


lib. 

1  ,, 

2  oz. 


Ib. 
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days*  experience  of  camp  life.  The  de- 
livery of  the  blankets  and  bedding  was 
only  completed  at  a  late  hour  on  the 
Saturday  evening.  They  were  favoured 
next  morning  with1]  regular  volunteers' 
weather.  Kain  and  wind  came  inces- 
santly from  the  east :  no  fire  could  be 
kept  up;  and  there  was  a  considerable 
delay  in  serving  out  the  rations.  Very 
few  slept  in  their  tents  on  Sunday  night. 
There  was  a  general  stampede  to  the 
village,  where  all  the  taverns  were  put 
in  requisition,  and  many  of  the  cadets 
made  themselves  comfortable  till  the 
sound  of  the  reveille  at  four  next  morning. 
This  was,  however,  the  first  and  last  in- 
stance of  any  such  irregularity.  The 
camp  was  divided  as  follows : — 

Eight  battalion  from  Upper 

Canada 397  men. 

Centre  battalion,  English- 
speaking  men  of  Central 
Canada 310  „ 

Left    or  French  Canadian 

battalion 420    „ 

Making  the  total  strength  of  the 
brigade  1,127  men. 

Each  battalion  took  its  turn  of  one 
week  out  of  the  three  in  barracks,  but 
the  cadets  preferred  the  life  under 
canvas,  although  there  was  but  one  tent 
for  every  ten  men.  This  arrangement 
did  not  admit  of  much  luxury,  more 
particularly  as  the  river,  a  mile  distant, 
gave  the  only  chance  of  a  wash ;  but 
the  preference  was  given  to  £tent  life 
because  it  enabled  each  ten "  to  mess 
together,  whereas,  when  in  barracks,  the 
same  oven  and  boiler  had  to  supply  two 
companies. 

We  found  all  classes  and  ranks  repre- 
sented in  the  camp,  from  the  English 
peerage  to  the  poor  French  hdbitan  of 
Lower  Canada :  members  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament,  professors  in  the 
colleges,  were  mixed  up  with  young  law- 
yers and  farmers.  Many  came  impelled 
by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  as  I  heard 
one  French  M.P.P.  say,  whose  figure 
plainly  showed  that  campaigning  (to 
him,  at  any  rate)  could  be  no  joke  :  "I 
am  here,  because  I  think  it  right  to  set 


an  example  to  others."  All,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  took  their  turn  as 
sentries,  cooks,  &c. ;  and  all '  seemed 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  it. 

There  was  at  first  a  little  apprehen- 
sion of  jealousies  and  quarrels  arising 
between  the  French  and  English-speak- 
ing Canadians,  but  it  has  proved  to  be 
groundless,  and  the  entente  cordiale  has 
been  well  maintained  from  the  first. 

Their  day  was  not  an  idle  one :  yet  six: 
hours'  drill,  beginning  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, did  not  seem  to  be  too  much  for 
them,  as  five  minutes  did  not  elapse 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon 
parade  before  the  stumps  were  pitched 
in  the  Square,  and  the  Englisli  were 
busy  at  cricket ;  while  the  French  bat- 
talion as  they  marched  off  the  ground 
showed  their  spirits  by  breaking  out 
into  snatches  of  "Malbrooke"  and 
other  songs.  Nothing  on  the  whole 
struck  us  so  much  as  the  hearty  zest 
with  which  they  all  threw  themselves 
into  the  life  and  their  unflagging  energy, 
kept  up  even  when  ten  days'  experience 
must  have  worn  off  all  novelty.  We 
went  twice  to  the  camp  :  the  second 
time  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  quasi- 
official  visit  of  the  Minister  of  Militia, 
several  provincial  M.P.'s,  and  some  Eng- 
lish officers  of  high  rank,  when  the  cadets 
were  drilled  for  the  first  time  in  brigade. 
Their  movements  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  present,  more  particularly  from 
the  fact  that  the  company  officers  only 
held  their  places  for  an  hour,  all  being 
taken  in  turn  from  the  ranks  to  fill  the 
post.  The  marching  past  was  done  in 
perfect  time,  1 20  paces  to  the  minute, 
and  that  without  the  assistance  of  a 
band.  It  would  be  invidious  to  make 
comparisons  between  the  drill  of  the 
different  battalions,  but  for  physique, 
the  Toronto  men  decidedly  bore  away 
the  palm,  and  we  were  assured  would 
compare  favourably  with  any  battalion 
in  our  army. 

Their  efficiency  was  put  to  a  further 
test  the  week  after  our  visit,  when  the 
garrison  of  Montreal  ended  a  flying 
march  with  a  few  days'  under  canvas 
at  La  Prairie  ;  where  they  joined  in  a 
field  day  with  the  volunteers,  who  we 
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heard  acquitted  themselves  very  credit- 
ably on  the  occasion. 

In  short,  the  general  opinion  in  the 
colony  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  scheme 
carried  out  under  the  able  superinten- 
dence of  Colonel  Macdougall,  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  Militia,  has  proved  a 
complete  success.  They  hope  to  repeat 
it  this  year  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
and  possibly  in  different  districts,  to 
accommodate  the  sixteen  hundred  addi- 
tional cadets  who,  at  the  present  rate, 
will  have  passed  through  the  military 


This  is  a  brief  account  of  what  we 
found  Canada  doing  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  she  has  adopted  for  her  defence. 
It  may  not,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  be 
much,  but,  such  as  it  is,  she  is  doing 
it  with  a  will.  She  only  asks  that,  in 
estimating  her  efforts,  we  should  take 
into  account  the  difficulties  under  which 
she  labours — her  scattered  population  : 
her  uncleared  country  :  the  short  sum- 
mers when  every  moment  is  precious : 
the  long  winters  when  drill  is  impossible. 
She  asks  us  to  remember  how  small  is 
the  amount  of  her  floating  capital,  and 
realized  industry:  that  her  chief  hope 
for  the  future  is  to  attract  by  immigra- 
tion an  increased  supply  of  labour,  which 
heavy  taxation  or  a  close  conscription 
would  at  once  drive  to  more  favoured 
climes. 

She  has  no  wish  to  shirk  her  own 
responsibility :  she  avows  it  and  professes 
herself  ready  to  act  up  to  it :  in  the 
words  addressed  by  Mr.  D'Arcy  M'Gee, 
her  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  an  as- 
sembly of  delegates  from  the  Lower 
Provinces  at  Montreal,  "  Canada  must 
be  defended,  and  Canada  must  for 
that  defence  pay  to  the  uttermost 
farthing  and  the  last  life." 

The  political  horizon  was  cloudless  in 
September  last,  when  these  words  were 
spoken;  nor  did  there  seem  sufficient 
reason  seriously  to  apprehend  any  com- 
plication arising  upon  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  An  opportunity, 
however,  is  now  being  given  to  the 
people  of  Canada  still  further  to  show 


that  they  are  ready  to  "  back  their 
opinions,"  and  to  rely  in  case  of  danger 
upon  their  own  resources.  The  attitude 
of  the  colony  under  the  panic  of  a 
Fenian  invasion  is  fresh  in  our  recol- 
lection. The  Order  in  Council  calling 
out  the  volunteers  had  not  been  issued 
twenty -four  hours,  when  eight  thou- 
sand men  were  reported  fit  for  ser- 
vice. A  further  call  has  been  made 
and  responded  to  by  men  who  are  cheer- 
fully making  the  sacrifice  demanded  of 
them,  now  that  the  expectation  of  a 
possible  invasion  requires  the  soldier  to 
be  day  and  night  under  arms. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  colony  is 
doing  its  part  in  providing  for  the  heavy 
expense  of  maintaining  the  force ;  and 
the  assistance  of  a  gunboat  or  two  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  all  that  they  seem 
to  ask  from  England. 

A  militia  which  is  mustered  out  on 
one  day  only  in  each  year  seems  at  first 
sight  a  sham:  but  if  its  officers  are 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  up  to 
their  work,  the  advent  of  any  danger 
will  soon  make  it  an  efficient  body. 

Their  volunteers — a  force  constituted 
very  similarly  to  our  own,  and  raised 
almost  entirely  in  the  towns — they  hope 
to  increase  from  fifteen  thousand  effec- 
tives, at  which  point  they  stood  last 
year,  to  twenty-five  thousand.  The  com- 
bination of  the  two  services  would  give 
a  total  of  about  a  hundred  thousand 
men  furnished  by  Canada  alone.  A  few 
moments'  reflection  will,  they  say,  con- 
vince us,  that  with  their  present  popu- 
lation it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
more. 

"Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  but  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  question  should  be 
presented  to  us  in  both  aspects ;  that 
we  should  look  at  it  from  a  Canadian 
no  less  than  from  an  Imperial  point  of 
view. 

The  two  countries  cannot  afford  to 
misunderstand  each  other,  and  it  is  in 
the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  upon 
their  relative  positions,  that  these  lines 
are  penned. 
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BY    WILLIAM    JONES. 

IT  fell  out  one  day,  that  as  Robin  Hood  lay 

In  a  shady  retreat  on  the  roadside, 
A  potter  drew  near,  with  his  cart  and  his  ware, 

Whom  Robin  addressed  with  a  broadside : 
"Now,  churl,  on  my  soul,  you  have  paid  me  no  toll, 

Which  as  lord  of  this  manor  I  claim. 
So  give  me  your  horse,  and  be  glad  'tis  no  worse, 

And  return  by  the  way  that  you  came  !" 

Said  the  Potter,  "  Let  go  !  or  soon  you  shall  know 

That  I  will  not  be  fleeced  of  a  chattel 
For  any  big  words,  or  for  any  sharp  swords, 

And  to  prove  it  prepare  for  a  battle  !" 
"  Say  you  so  1"  Rob  replied,  "  then  I'll  cudgel  your  hide  !  " 

Quoth  the  Potter,  "  I  wish  you  may  get  it, 
But  let  us  fall-to,  and  then  see  what  you'll  do:" 

Said  Robin,  "You'll  sorely  regret  it!" 

Bold  strokes  gave  the  Potter,  the  contest  waxed  hotter, 

Robin  Hood  found  the  hide  was  a  tough  one; 
He  had  wrestled  before,  with  full  many  a  score, 

But  never  had  met  such  a  rough  one  ! 
Blows  fell  fast  and  thick,  from  the  Potter's  stout  stick, 

Till  Eobin  cried,  "  Hold !  you  are  plucky : 
You  have  thrashed  Eobin  Hood,  which  none  other  could, 

And  you  are  most  confoundedly  lucky  ! 

"  Now  this  I  will  do  for  a  man  brave  as  you : 

With  my  men  for  awhile  take  your  dwelling; 
And  to  make  it  less  strange,  our  clothes  let  us  change, 

And  Eobin  your  wares  will  be  selling!" 
So  to  Nottingham  town  the  outlaw  went  down, 

And,  by  dint  of  an  extra  persuasion, 
He  sold  all  the  goods,  and  returned  to  the  woods, 

And  the  Potter  had  rich  compensation  ! 

Now  the  moral  is  this  : — 'tis  a  hit  or  a  miss 

With  those  who  are  frequently  boasting  ; 
It  may  last  for  a  time,  but  no  reason  or  rhyme 

Will  protect  them  some  day  from  a  roasting! 
So,  archers,  beware,  when  you  shoot  foul  or  fair. 

Your  arrows  are  not  misdirected, 
Or,  as  surely  as  Fate,  you  will  find  out,  too  late, 

A   U-ssMii   YMU  never  expected  ! 
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ZADOC,  so  I  am  informed  by  my  com- 
pendium of  useful  knowledge,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Sadducees.  The  sect, 
I  learn  from  the  same  authority,  finally 
died  out  in  the  eighth  century.  Not 
holding  myself  to  be  an  authority  on 
ecclesiastical  history,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  both  these  statements  as  Gospel 
truth,  but  I  must  protest  that  the  true 
Sadducean  sect  claims  a  far  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  era  of  the  disciple  of 
Antigonus  Socho,  and  possesses  a  vi- 
tality not  bounded  by  any  known  limits 
of  time.  There  were  Sadducees  in  the 
days  before  the  Deluge,  who  refused  to 
believe  then  that  everything  was  not  on 
the  whole  for  the  best  in  the  best  pos- 
sible of  worlds;  there  have  been  ad- 
herents of  the  same  creed  ever  since ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  there  will  be 
believers  in  the  Sadducean  faith  till 
the  end  of  the  world.  No  doubt,  the 
numbers  and  influence  of  this  society 
have  fluctuated  greatly  from  time  to 
time.  At  different  epochs  of  the  world's 
history,  the  Sadducean  belief  has  suf- 
fered obloquy  if  not  persecution ;  and  its 
adherents  have  been  compelled  to  affect 
a  fictitious  enthusiasm  in  order  to  place 
themselves  in  outward  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  for  all  that 
a  faithful  few  have  ever  cherished  within 
their  heart  of  hearts  the  true  Sadducean 
doctrine,  trusting  confidently  that  the 
day 'would  come,  as  the  world  turned 
round,  when  that  doctrine  could  be 
again  avowed  openly  and  fearlessly. 
And  it  has  always  been  found  that 
Sadducism  has  flourished  most,  has 
been  most  warmly  espoused,  most  openly 
professed,  in  those  periods  and  coun- 
tries, where  an  old  order  of  things  is 
about  to  give  place  to  a  new,  where 
systems  —  political,  social,  religious, 
or  otherwise — which  mankind  have 
hitherto  deemed  perfect,  are  beginning 
to  satisfy  no  longer  the  wants  to  which 
they  owed  their  existence.  Now  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  declaim  against  the 
disciples  of  Zadoc.  From  my  earliest 


days  I  have  had  a  certain  secret  sym- 
pathy with  this  much  maligned  body. 
I  cannot  conceive  the  mental  conditions 
under  which  I  could  ever  have  been  a 
Pharisee;  and  a  man  must  possess  far 
deeper  confidence  in  his  own  mental 
earnestness  than  I  profess  to  hold,  to 
feel  very  positive  that,  if  he  himself 
had  lived  in  the  land  of  Judah  at  the 
time  when  John  the  Baptist  went  forth 
into  the  wilderness,  he  would  not  have 
been  one  of  those  who  remained  sceptic 
and  doubting  to  the  end.  Take  it 
altogether,  there  must  have  been  many 
phases  of  human  existence  far  less 
tolerable  than  that  of  the  Sadducee  at 
the  time  when  Pontius  Pilate  and 
Herod  ruled  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
government  of  the  Roman  prefects  was 
probably  not  a  bad  one  for  anybody 
whose  patriotism  was  not  of  an  ardent 
and  fanatical  description ;  property  was 
safe ;  and  high  culture  could  be  pur- 
sued without  inconvenience;  and  spe- 
culative thought  was  very  free ;  and  life 
was  easy  and  comfortable  enough  to 
those  who  had  wherewithal  to  satisfy 
moderate  desires.  Scepticism  as  to  the 
future  adds  somewhat  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present ;  and  a  gentle  cynicism 
is  not  incompatible  with  a  keen  zest 
for  elegant  luxury  and  refined  enjoy- 
ment. Moreover  the  old  Mosaic  creed, 
as  it  existed  in  the  later  non-militant 
period  of  its  supremacy,  could  not  have 
been  an  unsatisfactory  one  for  men  con- 
tent to  acquiesce  in  it  without  troubling 
themselves  unnecessarily  about  its  ab- 
stract theory  of  life.  There  was  little 
in  it  that  an  educated  Sadducee  would 
find  repugnant  to  his  intellect,  much  to 
captivate  the  imaginative  faculties,  no 
great  effort  required  to  conform  to  its 
outward  practice.  Even  Christianity 
itself,  as  a  curious  manifestation  of 
human  nature,  must  have  afforded  an 
interesting  subject  of  contemplation  for 
the  well-regulated  Sadducean  mind. 
And  so  I  can  fancy,  that  the  fellow  dis- 
ciples of  Caiaphas  and  Ananias  lived  a 
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not  unpleasant  life,  in  the  days  of 
Calvary  and  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
It  was  not  their  mission  to  reform  the 
world ;  they  took  things  as  they  found 
them,  and  found  that  everything  was 
not  so  bad  after  all;  they  were  not 
addicted  to  gross  excesses,  they  were 
perfectly  contented  with  such  moderate 
enjoyments  as  could  be  obtained  with- 
out any  strong  exercise  of  energy  or 
passion;  they  let  the  age  wag  as  it 
liked ;  took  part  with  no  especial  fac- 
tion; discoursed  philosophically  concern- 
ing the  respective  merits  of  rival  creeds 
and  parties ;  passed  by,  like  the  Levite, 
on  the  other  side  when  they  saw  that  any- 
body or  anything  was  in  distress,  but 
yet  were  not  sorry  to  see  that  the  Sama- 
ritan volunteered  to  help  the  sufferer 
out  of  his  trouble;  and,  in  fact,  con- 
ducted themselves  like'  well-bred  and 
amiable  Sadducees  of  all  time  and  all 
countries. 

The  name  of  Sadducee  has  died  out 
except  as  a  term  of  pulpit  reproach ;  and 
the  rules  of  the  order  have  been  so 
relaxed,  that  no  formal  initiation  is  now 
required  into  its  ranks ;  but  for  all  that 
the  confraternity  was  never  more  flourish- 
ing than  at  the  present  day.  Ever  since 
1848,  it  has  prospered  greatly  in  Eng- 
land. Its  muster  roll  comprises  names 
eminent  in  every  branch  of  science  or 
letters  or  society ;  it  has  its  avowed 
organs  in  the  press — its  weekly  and 
daily  journals;  its  professed  teachers 
and  recognised  apostles.  I  for  one  am 
not  going  to  complain  of  the  inevitable. 
In  days  like  ours,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
any  thinking  man  to  avoid  falling  into 
Stephen  Blackpool's  view  concerning  the 
way  in  which  the  world  is  organized,  and 
believing,  with  the  broken-down  weaver 
of  "  HardTimes,"  that « it's  all  a  muddle." 
And  from  this  belief  or  disbelief  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
trouble  ourselves  much  about  disentang- 
ling a  hopelessly  tangled  skein,  the 
transition  is  painfully  easy.  I  suppose 
myself,  that  as  in  the  order  of  the 
universe  drones  must  be  created  for  some 
beneficial  purpose,  so  Sadducees  supply 
some  unforeseen  necessity  of  nature. 
If  I  had  to  plead  in  their  behalf,  I  could 


make  out  a  good  case  enough  for  them. 
If  we  do  little  good,  I  should  urge,  we 
do  very  little  harm ;  we  cultivate  the 
minor  virtues,  we  promote  refinement, 
and  decry  vulgarity  as  the  most  capital 
of  sins ;  we  check  undue  enthusiasm ; 
and,  in  short,  perform  a  part  like  the 
chorus  of  an  ancient  Greek  play,  never 
interfering  in  the  action  of  the  great 
world  drama,  but  always  on  the  whole 
applauding  gently  what  is  right  and  re- 
gretting decorously  what  is  wrong,  after 
right  or  wrong  have  become  accom- 
plished facts. 

I  am  ready  to  urge  also  that  we 
Sadducees  really  do  some  positive  good 
in  the  world.  We  throw  cold  water  on 
exuberant  ardour ;  we  keep  enthusiasm 
within  due  bounds ;  we  delay  all  great 
reforms,  all  heroic  crusades,  till  such 
time  as  they  have  proved  their  vitality 
by  surviving  the  killing  ordeal  of  cool 
criticism.  But  our  misfortune  is  that 
we,  as  a  body,  never  know  the  exact 
limits  of  our  power;  we  grow  intoxicated 
with  success ;  by  deserting  our  proper 
functions  we  rouse  that  popular  fanati- 
cism, that  passion  of  enthusiasm  which 
is  always  for  the  time  fatal  to  our  com- 
fort, if  not  to  our  existence.  Speaking 
always  as  a  Sadducean  advocate,  I  doubt 
whether  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
corporate  life  we  have  ever,  in  Yankee 
phrase,  had  a  much  better  time  of  it 
than  in  these  last  few  years  in  England. 
We  are  increasing  daily  in  social  in- 
fluence, in  numbers,  and  in  general 
repute.  The  great  tenet  of  our  faith, 
that  the  world  is  not  so  much  out  of  joint 
after  all,  and  that  at  any  rate  we  were  not 
born  to  set  it  right,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  generally  acknowledged  as  the  true 
Evangel.  Why  then  I  ask,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  must  we  be  false  to 
our  principles,  and  indulge  in  an  active 
propaganda  1  If  there  are  people  in  the 
world  unwise  enough  not  to  join  the 
goodly  company  of  Sadducees,  but  to 
engage  instead  in  the  idle  struggle  against 
sin  and  poverty  and  misery,  why  should 
we  interfere  with  their  hobbies?  The 
world  surely  is  wide  enough  for  us  all ; 
for  those  who  labour  and  those  who  look 
on.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  knew  our  own 
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creed  thoroughly,  we  ought  to  derive  a 
placid  and  philosophical  enjoyment  from 
watching  others  engaged  in  a  Sisyphean 
labour — rolling  up  a  stone  which,  as 
surely  as  it  has  reached  the  summit,  will 
as  surely  roll  down  again.  Why,  this 
very  morning  on  which  I  write,  in 
this  town  of  London,  I  witnessed  a 
spectacle,  the  manner  of  observing  and 
commenting  on  which  appears  to  me 
to  mark  the  difference  between  the 
true  and  the  spurious  Sadducee.  I 
was  going,  as  my  wont  is,  to  the 
Gallio  Club,  and  was  going  there, 
after  my  wont  also,  in  the  most  luxu- 
rious of  manners.  Looking  idly  for  a 
conveyance,  I  observed  that  every  cab  in 
turn  was  hailed  by  a  respectably  dressed 
elderly  woman  running  distractedly  from 
side  to  side  of  the  street.  My  first  im- 
pression was,  as  it  always  is  with  my 
brethren,  when  we  see  anybody  taking 
any  unnecessary  trouble  about  anything, 
that  the  woman  was  a  lunatic.  It  cannot 
be  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  short-sighted  lady 
with  spectacles  to  be  perpetually  dodging 
between  the  wheels  of  cabs,  to  be  sworn 
at  by  drivers,  who  stop,  thinking  that 
she  is  a  fare,  and  find  their  mistake; 
to  be  bespattered  with  mud;  to  be 
jeered  at  by  a  row  of  cabmen  as  she 
passes  in  turn  from  vehicle  to  vehicle 
along  the  stand  ;  to  be  followed  by  a 
band  of  street  urchins,  and  to  incur  a 
constant  risk  of  being  run  over  by  every 
cab  which  refuses  to  stop  at  her  beck  ; 
and  to  do  all  this,  as  she  does,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  shoving  a  tract  on  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  into  the  hands 
of  every  cabby  she  happens  to  see. 
Having  watched  her  till  the  novelty  of 
spectacle  was  gone,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  lady's  assistance  to  stop  a  cab  with- 
out any  trouble  on  my  part,  and,  as  I  rode 
along,  finding  my  Sadducee  Eeview  less 
cynical,  and  therefore  less  attractive, 
than  usual,  speculated  serenely  on  this 
quaint  manifestation  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  poor  human  nature.  But  the 
thought  of  cenuuring  the  conduct  of  this 
female  Peter  the  Hermit  of  a  crusade  for 
the  conversion  of  cabmen  never  entered 
my  head.  Yet  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  many  unworthy  members  of  the 


Sadducee  persuasion  would  forthwith 
have  made  this  poor  lady  the  subject  for 
a  declamation  against  Cant.  They  would 
have  calculated  the  cost,  labour,  and 
exertion  of  producing  the  tracts  she  dis- 
tributed, and  then  would  have  com- 
pared it  with  the  problematic  benefit 
derived  from  the  possibility  that  one 
cabman  in  a  hundred  would  ever  look  at 
the  tract,  and  that,  out  of  those  who 
read  it,  one  in  a  thousand  would  ever 
remember  one  word  of  what  he  read. 
They  would  point  out  to  the  misguided 
missionary  how  much  better  she  could 
be  employed  cooking  her  husband's 
dinner,  or  mending  her  children's  stock- 
ings, than  gadding  about  the  streets 
after  cabmen ;  they  would  hint  that  she 
was  probably  influenced  by  the  silliest 
vanity,  if  not  by  worse  motives  ;  would 
express  a  shrewd  surmise  that  she  ill- 
treated  her  servants  and  neglected  her 
children;  and  would  conclude  by  a 
solemn  denunciation  of  the  profanity  of 
vulgarizing  sacred  things. 

Now  against  the  system  of  warfare 
against  Cant,  of  which  the  above  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  example,  I  feel 
bound  to  raise  my  protest  in  behalf  of 
the  Sadducean  order.  If  once  we  leave 
our  high  vantage-ground  of  impartiality 
and  descend  into  the  arena  of  discussion, 
we  place  ourselves  in  a  false  position. 
After  all,  we  cannot  expect  the  mass  of 
mankind  to  belong  to  our  fraternity. 
Unlike  Freemasonry,  our  craft  is  virtu- 
ally confined  to  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity. The  true  Sadducee  must  be  a 
man  of  culture  and  leisure  and  refine- 
ment :  a  man  not  engaged  in  a  hard 
struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  existence, 
but  able  always  to  enjoy  its  luxuries  in 
moderation.  Nor  would  it  be  desirable, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  number 
of  Zadoc's  disciples  should  be  more  than 
a  small  minority  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. With  all  our  respect  for  drones, 
we  ought  still  to  recognise  the  fact,  that 
it  is  well  for  everybody,  even  for  our- 
selves, that  for  one  drone  there  should 
be  a  hundred  of  working  bees.  This 
consideration  ought]  to  convince  us  of 
the  impolicy  of  our  present  crusade 
against  Cant.  We  are  and  must  be 
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ex  necessitate  rei  surrounded  by  a 
public  whose  views  of  life,  modes  of 
thought,  and  rules  of  conduct  are  dif- 
ferent from,  nay  antagonistic  to,  our 
own.  Our  first  duty,  therefore,  should 
be  not  to  challenge  unnecessary  com- 
parison between  ourselves  and  active 
workers;  and  yet,  in  open  defiance  of 
all  prudence,  we  keep  perpetually  call- 
ing on  the  world  to  see  that  we  are  not 
as  other  men  are,  not  even  as  philan- 
thropists and  humanitarians. 

Now  before  we  join  in  this  cry,  we 
ought  to  consider  carefully  how  far  our 
self-glorification  is  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  the  uninitiate.  Of  course  it  is 
very  easy  for  us  to  be  funny  and  humorous 
about  Mrs.  Jellaby  and  Borio-boolaa- 
gha ;  and  moreover  we  have  one  unfail- 
ing argument  with  which  we  attack 
philanthropists.  In  obedience  to  the 
prejudices  of  mankind,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  love  of  your  fellow-men, 
and  a  desire  to  do  good  to  others,  are 
estimable  qualities  in  themselves.  It 
is  true  that  a  powerful  though  erratic 
advocate  of  our  creed  has  ventured  to 
pour  abuse  on  all  philanthropy  what- 
ever ;  but  the  experiment  has  not  proved 
successful.  So  we  do  wisely  to  content 
ourselves  with  lauding  philanthropy 
in  the  abstract  and  reviling  it  in  the 
concrete.  Whenever  we  see  anybody 
engaged  in  a  work  designed  to  raise 
the  moral  or  religious  or  social  position 
of  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  we 
can  always  point  out  how  much  better 
his  time  and  trouble  and  money  might 
be  employed  in  some  other  work  of 
benevolence  ;  we  can  always  show  to 
our  own  satisfaction,  if  not  to  that  of 
the  public,  that  in  his  exaggerated  zeal 
for  the  object  of  his  sympathies,  he  is 
neglecting  duties  far  nearer  and  more 
important.  Only  the  other  week  we 
had  a  brilliant  field-day  about  the  Ja- 
maica business.  We  exhausted  all  our 
vocabulary  of  abuse  against  the  philan- 
thropists who  were  foolish  enough  to  wish 
to  do  good  to  Quashee.  With  an  air  of 
lofty  superiority,  we  told  the  negro- 
philists  that  they  had  better  look  to  the 
London  Arabs,  to  the  labouring  poor  of 
Dorsetshire,  before  they  troubled  them- 


selves about  a  lot  of  black  rascals,  with 
whom  they  had  no  concern  or  con- 
nexion. We  ridiculed  the  notion  that 
any  good  had  ever  come  of  treating 
negroes  with  justice  and  kindness ; 
we  gloried  in  the  assertion  that  the 
men  who  went  out  to  labour  in  foreign 
lands  for  the  absurd  idea  of  saving 
black  souls  were  in  reality  the  chief 
instigators  of  blood  thirsty  massacres  ; 
we  held  up  Exeter  Hall  to  derision  ; 
and  repeated  once  more  our  standard  of 
faith,  that  anybody  who  tries  to  do 
good  to  his  neighbours  is  always  a  fool, 
often  a  knave,  and  generally  both 
together. 

No  doubt  the  opportunity  was  a 
tempting  one.  Negrophilism  has  always 
been  the  special  object  of  our  antipathy. 
For  many  years  our  brethren  across  the 
Atlantic  sneered  down  every  effort  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  negro,  and 
branded  with  ridicule  and  contempt  any 
one  wicked  enough  to  protest  in  behalf 
of  justice  to  an  oppressed  race.  But 
they  carried  their  crusade  too  far,  until 
at  last  the  reaction  caused  by  their  in- 
temperance of  language  stirred  up  that 
abolition  war,  which,  amongst  other 
effects,  has  dealt  the  severest  blow  to 
Sadducism  it  has  received  since  the  days 
of  the  great  French  Eevolution.  So 
there  is  a  grave  peril  that  we  in  Eng- 
land may  go  too  far  also.  However  clever 
we  are,  we  cannot  permanently  deceive 
the  world  as  to  facts  ;  and  when  people 
begin  to  use  their  common  sense,  they 
cannot  help  seeing  that  our  charges 
against  the  saints  and  philanthropists 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
palpably  untenable.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  charitable  world  is  not  divided  into 
two  sections  ;  one  which  gives  wisely, 
and  another  which  gives  unwisely. 
Any  person  connected  with  the  trade  of 
philanthropy  mil  tell  you  that  the 
people  who  give  to  one  charity  give,  as 
a  rule,  to  many.  If  you  want  a  school 
built,  or  a  hospital  supported,  or  a 
church  raised,  or  want  relieved  at  home, 
who  is  it  that  you  apply  to  first  ?  If 
you  know  your  business,  you  read 
through  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
objects  of  which  our  organs  make  so 
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rrmcli  merriment — the  societies  for  con- 
verting cannibals,  or  sending  Bibles  to 
the  North  Pole,  or  chalking  texts  upon 
walls  •  and  you  find  that  these  donors — 
whom  we  are  always  accusing  of  never 
thinking  about  their  next-door  neigh- 
bours in  their  zeal  for  their  pet  hobbies — 
are  the  first  to  help  you,  not  only  with 
their  subscriptions,  but  with  their  labour. 
The  habit  of  giving,  like  other  bad 
habits,  grows  by  practice.  If  a  man 
once  becomes  addicted  to  intoxication, 
you  find  that  he  never  confines  himself 
to  one  stimulant,  but  becomes  con- 
stantly more  and  more  catholic  in  his 
tastes.  So  it  is  with  philanthropy.  If 
you  once  take  to  trying  to  do  good  to 
others,  the  very  effort  renders  you  more 
and  more  unable  to  resist  any  appeal  to 
your  philanthropic  appetites.  That  this 
should  be  so,  appears  melancholy  to  the 
Sadducean  mind,  and  serves  as  a  warning 
to  the  true  disciple  against  any,  the 
slightest,  dereliction  from  the  rule  of 
not  troubling  yourself  about  anything  ; 
but  still,  that  it  is  so,  is  a  fact  which 
there  is  no  use  in  disputing. 

Hence  we  tread  at  once  on  dangerous 
ground  when  we  endeavour  to  decry 
philanthropists  on  the  ground  of  their 
neglecting  their  home  duties  for  matters 
with  which  they  have  no  direct  concern. 
Moreover,  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  a 
very  awkward  retort.  As  long  as  we 
content  ourselves  with  doing  nothing 
we  are  safe ;  but  the  moment  we  begin 
to  criticise  others  for  doing  what  they 
do  unwisely,  we  suggest  a  question  very 
inconvenient  to  answer.  Supposing  any- 
body were  to  say,  "  Gentlemen  of  the 
Sadducean  persuasion,  when  you  have 
done  criticising  others,  will  you  kindly 
tell  us  what  you  have  ever  done,  what 
you  propose  doing,  yourselves  1  "  I  am 
afraid  we  should  find  the  query  awkward 
to  answer.  After  all,  between  ourselves, 
have  we,  the  revilers  of  reformers,  the 
critics  of  philanthropists,  the  enemies  of 
zealots,  ever  done  anything  worth  men- 
tioning ?  From  the  days  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Christianity,  is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  every  great  reform  and  improve- 
ment and  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  the  civilized  world  has  been  set 


on  foot  in  the  first  instance  by  J;men 
guilty  of  the  folly  of  caring  more  for 
others  than  they  did  for  themselves  ? 
It  is  true  that,  after  the  heat  of  the 
struggle  was  over,  we  have  generally 
contrived  to  step  in  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and,  shrewder  than  the  men  in  the 
parable,  take  not  only  our  portion,  but 
the  whole  of  the  wages  for  the  day's 
labour.  In  so  doing,  we  have  done 
wisely ;  but  we  should  be  wise  also  to 
enjoy  our  reward  in  silence,  without 
boasting  of  our  services. 

Thus,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  denun- 
ciators of  Cant  occupy  an  untenable 
position  when  we  try  to  distinguish 
between  wise  and  unwise  philanthro- 
pists. The  reputed  author  of  Junius 
once  advised  a  young  politician  never 
to  praise  anybody  except  in  odium 
tertii ;  and  so,  when  we  praise  the 
sage  and  discreet  benefactor  of  his 
species,  our  object  is  to  pour  scorn  by 
comparison  on  the  vast  majority  of  the 
philanthropic  world.  But  our  endea- 
vour is  not  successful.  After  all,  the 
men  whom  we  contemn  have  been 
engaged  in  every  great  work  of  social, 
political,  or  moral  reform,  which  the 
world  has  known.  If  life  is  on  the 
whole  happier  amongst  us  than  it  used 
to  be,  if  there  is  less  misery,  less  want, 
less  ignorance,  and  less  brutality  amongst 
us  than  there  was  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  all  this  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  Clarksons,  the  Howards, 
the  Frys,  the  Wilberforces,  the  Bux- 
tons,  the  Gurneys,  the  Shaftesburys, 
and  all  the  long  list  of  Exeter  Hall 
worthies,  whom  in  their  own  day — that 
is,  in  the  day  when  their  work  had  to  be 
accomplished — our  fraternity  held  up 
to  ridicule  as  fanatics  or  hypocrites. 

Against  this  muster-roll  of  names 
which  the  world — whose  decrees,  as 
prudent  Sadducees,  we  reverence — has 
now  agreed  to  honour,  this  list  of 
great  achievements  which  mankind  has 
declared  worthy  of  praise,  what  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  have  we 
got  to  show  ?  Not  only  have  we  never 
done  anything  to  make  mankind  better, 
or  wiser,  or  happier,  but  we  do  not 
even  dream  of  doing  it  in  future.  You 
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have  only  to  read  through  our  papers 
to  see  that  we  are  perfectly  well  con- 
tented to  leave  things  as  they  are.  We 
don't  believe  in  a  good  time  coming ; 
and  on  the  whole  we  incline  to  the 
belief  that  if  it  did  come  it  would  be 
rather  a  nuisance  than  otherwise.  We 
have  no  wish  for  reform  or  change 
of  any  kind.  That  there  always  will, 
be  poverty,  that  people  are  never  likely 
to  grow  much  better,  that  the  bulk  of 
mankind  will  always  remain  ignorant 
and  incapable  of  self-government,  that 
things  will  continue  to  go  on  much  as 
they  are,  and  that  there  is  no  good  in 
trying  to  alter  them,  are  the  cheering 
.and  consolating  tenets  on  which  our 
writers  expatiate  with  such  extreme 
self-complacency.  JSTow  such  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  however  gratifying  to 
ourselves,  can  never  be  satisfactory  to 
the  non-Sadducean  world.  Taking  into 
account  our  tastes,  and  predilections, 
and  views  of  life,  no  conceivable  con- 
dition of  human  existence  could  well 
be  much  better  for  us  than  the  one  we 
now  enjoy.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
mankind,  who  have  not  equal  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are, 
will  certainly  not  appreciate  the  merits 
of  our  teaching. 

Moreover,  this  whole  outcry  against 
Cant  seems  to  me  entirely  antagonistic 
to  the  true  spirit  of  our  order.  It  is 
our  mission  to  be  Iconoclasts,  not  to 
be  founders  of  new  faiths.  And,  super- 
stition for  superstition,  I  am  not  sure  I  do 
not  prefer  Caut  to  Counter-cant.  There 
is  something  so  ineffably  silly  about  all 
our  fashionable  outcry  against  humani- 
tarianism  and  philanthropy.  Practical 
experience  of  the  world  has  shown  us, 
as  it  has  shown  any  one  who  has  sense 
enough  to  use  his  powers  of  observation, 
that  actual  hypocrisy  is'one  of  the  rarest 
of  vices.  Nobody,  at'  any  rate,  is  a 
hypocrite  without  strong  personal  mo- 
tives ;  and  no  man,  who  is  not  a  fool, 
can  suggest  any  motive  which  induces 
the  philanthropists  we  deride  to  play 
the  part  of  Tartuffe.  It  is  not  a  plea- 
sant thing  to  go  amongst  the  poor  and 
•wretched.  To  labour  amongst  savages ; 


to  try  and  set  wrong  right ;  to  protest 
against  abuses  ;  to  perform  any  one  of 
the  hundred  duties  undertaken  "by  men 
addicted  to  philanthropy  is  not  an 
agreeable  occupation.  To  walk  by  on 
the  other  side  is  always  infinitely  more 
agreeable  than  to  help  a  man  who  has 
fallen  amongst  thieves,  at  the  risk  of 
being  attacked  by  robbers,  with  the 
certainty  of  having  to  stain  your  hands 
with  blood,  and  with  the  possibility  of 
having  the  object  of  your  charity  thrown 
upon  your  care  afterwards.  It  is,  I  re- 
peat, more  agreeable,  and  therefore  we 
of  the  Sadducean  creed,  consistently  with 
our  principles,  invariably  adopt  the  part 
of  the  Levite,  not  of  the  Samaritan.  But 
to  say  that  the  Samaritan  simply  per- 
formed his  action  in  the  vain  hope  of 
exciting  our  admiration,  or  because  his 
mind  was  so  constituted  that  the  duty  of 
'tending  a  sick  man  was  actually  a  plea- 
sure to  him,  or  because,  more  likely 
still,  he  hoped  to  get  paid  for  the  job, 
is  downright  folly.  Sua  cuique  voluptas, 
as  one  of  our  great  poets  wrote ;  and 
if  other  men  find  a  pleasure  we  do  not 
in  doing  their  duty  to  their  neighbour, 
why  should  we  grudge  them  the  enjoy- 
ment? 

This  word  of  caution  is  surely  needed 
at  the  present  day.  Let  us,  my  brethren, 
be  satisfied  with  looking  on  from  afar : 
if  others  like  to  labour  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  why  should  we  jeer  at  their 
struggles  ?  Either  it  will  avail  them 
nothing,  or  it  will  lead  to  their  ultimate 
reward.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the 
good  of  railing  1  in  the  second,  will  it 
not  be  better  for  us  to  feel  that  if  we 
left  the  good  work  undone  ourselves,  we 
yet  did  not  attempt  to  discourage  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  1  There  is 
something  of  both  Democritus  and  Hera- 
elites  about  the  true  Sadducee.  We  never 
quite  know  whether  to  laugh  at  all  the 
world,  ourselves  included,  or  to  weep  over 
both.  It  is  our  misfortune,  perhaps,  if  we 
cannot  be  foremost  in  the  battle  of  life; 
it  is  our  fault,  if  we  laugh  at  those  who 
fight,  while  we  sit  idle  in  the  market- 
place. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CAVE. 


THE  debate  on  the  Keform  Bill  was 
marked,  not  only  by  the  breaking  forth 
of  all  the  covert  hatred  of  reform  which 
lurked  among  its  professed  supporters,  but 
by  the  promulgation  of  a  set  of  doctrines 
on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of 
political  power,  the  triumph  of  which 
would  amount  to  a  sort  of  coup  d'etat  of 
Plutocracy.  These  doctrines  issued  from 
"  The  Cave,"  and  were  enforced  with 
reasoning  so  cogent  that,  according  to 
the  admiring  Times,  it  might  actually  be 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  syllogisms.  We 
do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done  against 
so  awful  an  Avatar  of  the  logical  faculty 
as  a  logician  who  reasons  in  syllogisms, 
unless  we  could  get  M.  Jourdain  to 
encounter  him  with  prose. 

Let  us  premise,  however,  that  we 
criticise  the  doctrines  of  the  Cave  on  the 
subject  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
alone.  The  general  liberality  of  its 
inmates  we  do  not  impeach,  any  more 
than  the  eminent  ability  of  some  of 
them,  or  the  sincerity  of  their  convic- 
tions. They  fully  intend  and  expect, 
we  doubt  not,  when  they  have  sown  a 
good  crop  of  Tory  thistles  to  gather  an 
abundance  of  Liberal  figs.  The  services 
of  their  leader  to  the  cause  of  national 
education,  and  the  martyrdom  which 
he  endured  in  that  cause  at  the  hands 
of  his  present  allies,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, whatever  his  course  may  be 
hereafter. 

These  doctrines  were  mainly  pro- 
pounded in  the  form  of  attacks  on  a 
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position  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had 
produced  a  great  sensation  by  saying  that 
"  every  man  who  was  not  presumably 
"  incapacitated  by  some  consideration  of 
"  personal  unfitness  or  political  danger 
"  was  morally  entitled  to  come  within 
"  the  pale  of  the  Constitution." 

It  is  clear  from  the  limited  measure 
of  extension  of  the  suffrage  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  since  proposed,  that  he 
practically  recognises  the  qualification  of 
his  principle  as  well  as  the  principle 
itself.  But  by  his  assailants  the  belief 
in  any  moral  title  or  right  of  persons, 
however  duly  qualified,  and  however  free 
their  admission  may  be  from  political 
danger,  to  be  brought  within  the  Con- 
stitution, is  denounced  as  sentimental, 
chimerical,  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
the  most  absurd  consequences,  and  sure, 
if  carried  into  effect,  to  lead  to  the  most 
disastrous  results.  There  is  but  one 
rational  ground,  it  is  said, — but  one 
which  any  people  but  quacks  or  revolu- 
tionists will  recognise — for  admitting  an 
unenfranchised  man  to  the  franchise. 
You  must  prove  that  you  thereby  make 
some  improvement,  or  remedy  some 
defect,  in  the  political  machine.  And 
you  must  prove  this,  it  is  tacitly  assumed, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are 
already  in  possession  of  power,  and  whom 
you  are  asking  to  part  with  a  portion  of 
it  to  those  who  have  none. 

We  will  take  leave,  in  discussing  this 
point,  to  discard  the  phrase,  "  Eights  of 
Man."  It  carries  with  it  historical 
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associations  which  are  not  favourable  to 
the  calm  consideration  of  a  question  of 
political  philosophy.  We  will  only 
remark  that  if  the  "  rights  of  man"  are 
a  "  figment,"  they  at  least  showed  them- 
selves capable  when  attacked — first  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  American  colonies  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  French  republic 
— of  inspiring  a  resistance  which  was  no 
figment  at  all.  This  observation  is  not 
out  of  place  when,  by  way  of  proving  the 
temperate  wisdom  of  plutocratic  govern- 
ment, it  is  suggested  that,  in  order  to  put 
down  democracy  in  the  colonies,  we  shall 
proceed  to  take  away  from  them  either 
the  responsible  government  which  we 
have  given  them,  or  the  universal 
suffrage  which  they  have  given  them- 
selves. 

If  man  has  no  rights  at  all,  a  wide 
field  lies  open  for  reconstruction.  But 
if  he  has  any  rights  at  all,  he  has  a  right 
to  just  government,  which,  in  fact,  is  a 
condition  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rest.  And  if  he  has  a  right  to 
the  thing  itself  he  has  a  right  to  a 
sufficient  security  for  it.  So  far  we  hope 
we  shall  carry  the  court  with  us. 

What  then  is  the  security  1  Under  a 
real  monarchy,  where  the  sovereign  not 
only  reigns  but  governs,  the  security 
given,  or  at  least  tendered,  is  the  impar- 
tial regard  which  a  government  elevated 
above  particular  interests  and  prejudices 
feels  for  all  classes  of  its  subjects.  But 
under  representative  institutions,  such 
as  those  of  England,  the  only  security  is 
representation. 

There  is  of  course  more  than  one  kind 
of  representation.  In  the  Italian  repub- 
lics there  was  representation  of  guilds 
and  crafts.  In  Sweden  there  is  represen- 
tation of  orders,  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
the  commercial  class,  and  the  peasantry. 
Ami  in  Kngland,  if  these  questions  were 
settled  by  statesmanship,  and  not  merely 
by  the  coarse  collisions  and  factious 
tactics  of  parties  struggling  for  power, 
it  might  be  possible  to  devise  some 
mode  of  representing  interests  at  present 
unrepresented,  better  than  by  simply 
taking  at  random  a  huge  slice  of  the  un- 
enfranchised population.  But  at  present 
the  representation  in  England  is  a  repre- 


sentation of  persons  ;  and  a  person  who 
is  unrepresented  is  without  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  just  government.  • 

We  say  that  the  representation  in 
England  is  a  representation  of  persons. 
Those  who  say  that  it  is  not  a  representa- 
tion of  persons  but  a  representation  of 
classes  must  have  the  goodness  to 
enumerate  the  classes,  to  show  how  each 
of  them  is  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  especially  to  point  out 
who  are  the  representatives  of  the  large 
and  remarkably  well-defined  class  of 
agricultural  labourers.  Those,  if  any 
there  be,  who  say  that  it  is  a  representa- 
tion of  property  must  show  us  how  any 
property  other  than  land  or  houses  is 
represented,  and  at  the  same  time  account 
for  the  constitutional  phrase,  "  represen- 
tation of  the  people." 

The  hardship  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  suffer,  and  the  uncovenanted  state 
to  which  they  have  been  reduced  by 
being  excluded  from  the  representation, 
would  be  more  apparent  were  it  not  for 
our  constitutional  fictions.  Ostensibly 
the  country  is  governed  by  a  monarch, 
the  impartial  father  of  all  his  subjects, 
of  the  unrepresented  peasant  as  well  as 
of  the  duke  with  his  two  or  three 
nomination  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  beside  his  own  seat  in  the 
Lords.  Really  the  country  is  governed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
interest  of  the  part  of  the  community 
which  is  represented  there. 

Of  course  the  represented  part  of 
the  community  may  behave  unselfishly 
and  paternally,  like  a  good  king,  towards 
the  unrepresented.  It  may ;  but  it  may 
not.  WTith  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
where  interests  clash,  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
see  only  its  own,  and  to  act,  and  make 
its  representatives  act,  as  though  there 
were  no  other  interest  in  existence. 
The  landlord  Parliament  which  passed 
the  Corn  Laws  did  not  intend,  we  may 
charitably  suppose,  to  do  a  great  wrong 
to  the  peasantry.  Yet  a  terrible  wrong 
was  done  to  the  peasantry,  as  the  chief 
of  the  Cave,  who  regards  the  Free  Trade 
policy  as  the  choicest  gem  in  the  diadem 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
would  be  among  the  first  to  proclaim. 
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And  under  that  wrong  the  peasantry, 
having  no  representatives  to  advocate 
their  cause,  would  be  suffering  at  this 
hour,  had  not  a  different  interest  which 
was  represented— that  of  the  manufac- 
turers— desired  and  enforced  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  for  distinct  objects  of 
its  own.  Cotters  might  have  gone  on 
starving,  and  their  half-fed  children 
might  have  gone  on  pining  away,  as 
multitudes  of  them  did  pine  away,  to 
the  end  of  time,  or  till  misery  provoked 
a  Jacquerie,  had  not  the  master-manu- 
facturers happened  to  want  more  labour, 
and  thus  to  be  drawn  into  a  crusade  for 
cheap  bread.  Ask  the  master-manufac- 
turer to  undertake  a  political  crusade  for 
the  peasant  now  ! 

All  this  time  the  peasant  was  supposed 
to  be  virtually  represented  by  the  land- 
lords. In  fact  the  Protectionist  orators 
generally  opposed  cheap  bread  in  the 
name  of  the  peasant.  So  much  for 
the  guarantee  afforded  by  "  virtual  re- 
presentation," when  other  classes  have 
representation  of  the  direct  kind. 

The  argument  that  a  right  cannot 
exist  in  sane  and  civilized  men,  be- 
cause lunatics  or  children  are  incapable 
of  exercising  it,  or  because  savages 
have  sunk  too  low  to  understand  it, 
requires  only  to  be  "exhibited  in  the 
form  of  syllogisms,"  in  order  to  stand 
confessed  as  nonsense.  As  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  women  from  the  suffrage,  the 
justification  of  it,  be  it  sound  or  un- 
sound, is  that  their  interests  are,  or  are 
supposed  to  be,  identical  with  those  of 
their  husbands  and  male  relatives  ;  that 
which  renders  representation  necessary  in 
the  case  of  men  being  divergence  of  in- 
terest, such  as  the  opponents  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  vehemently  proclaim 
to  exist  between  the  classes  at  present 
enfranchised  and  those  to  whom  the 
suffrage  is  about  to  be  extended.  This, 
we  say,  is  the  justification,  if  any,  for 
the  exclusion  of  women  from  represen- 
tation. The  history  of  their  exclusion 
is  no  doubt  to  be  found  rather  in  the 
supposed  incapacity  of  the  weaker  sex. 
But  if  women,  like  children,  were  in- 
capable of  exercising  a  right  by  reason 
of  mental  weakness  or  any  other  dis- 


qualification pertaining  to  their  sex, 
their  exclusion  would  be  no  more  perti- 
nent than  that  of  children  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  existence  of  the  right 
of  men. 

If  then,  all  men  have  this  right,  why 
is  not  the  exercise  of  it  at  once  conceded 
to  all  ?  Why  stop  at  the  seven-pounder  1 
To  this  objection,  urged  against  cautious 
progress  by  those  who  wish  to  arrest 
progress  altogether,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
by  anticipation  replied.  He  had  allowed 
an  exception  not  only  in  the  case  of 
"personal  unfitness,"  but  in  that  of 
"  political  danger."  A  great  and  sudden 
transfer  of  political  power,  such  as 
would  snap  the  thread  of  legislative  and 
administrative  tradition,  is,  as  experience 
proves,  unstatesmanlike  and  disastrous. 
But  besides  this,  the  fact  is  undeniable, 
that  a  long  course  of  class  legislation  and 
government,  from  which  we  are  en- 
deavouring gradually  to  set  ourselves 
free,  has  left  great  masses  of  the  people 
in  a  condition,  intellectual  and  .econo- 
mical, in  which  they  are  as  clearly 
incapacitated  for  the  exercise  of  poli- 
tical power  as  a  child. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  The  universal 
right,  the  existence  of  which  we  main- 
tain is  not  a  right  to  a  vote  for  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  nor  even  a  right  to 
representation,  but  a  right  to  a  security 
for  just  government,  which  under  re- 
presentative institutions  cannot  be  effec- 
tually obtained  otherwise  than  by  repre- 
sentation. But  in  this  sense  we  do  assert 
the  right,  and  affirm  that  those  who 
deny  their  fellow  citizens  its  exercise 
are  called  upon  to  show  cause  for  the 
denial. 

To  descend  from  the  ground  of  uni- 
versal right  to  the  historical  right  of 
the  English  people.  The  fundamental 
fact,  we  apprehend,  and  the  key  to  the 
history  of  the  suffrage  is  this — that  in 
all  Teutonic  nations,  perhaps  in  all 
nations  of  the  great  stock  to  which  the 
Teutonic  race  belongs,  and  notably  in 
in  the  free  Saxon  settlements  out  of 
which  England  grew,  supreme  power 
was  originally  vested  in  the  assembled 
freemen  of  the  tribe.  The  rude  franchise 
of  the  ordinary  freemen  was  no  doubt 
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qualified  from  the  beginning  by  an  ini- 
tiative practically  limited  to  the  kings 
and  chiefs ;   but  the  ultimate  decision 
rested  with  the  assembly  at  large,  who 
signified    assent    or    dissent    by   their 
shouts  and  the  clashing  of  their  arms. 
The   free  and   sovereign  assemblies  of 
Norway  and   Switzerland   may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  the  lineal  representa- 
tives of  this  primitive  order  of  things. 
So  far  from  the  truth  is  the  notion  that 
the  ancient  pedigree,  on  which  Burke 
and  his  worshippers  are  so  fond  of  de- 
scanting, is  the  ornament   of  privilege 
alone.      To  trace  the  series  of  historic 
accidents    by   which    the    suffrage    in 
England,  at  first  shared  by  all  freemen, 
became  ^confined   to  a  much  narrower 
body,  and  ultimately  vested  in  the  pre- 
sent hands,  would  be  a  long  process. 
The  first  of  these  accidents,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  important,  was  the 
fusion  of  the  small  Saxon  settlements 
into  a  great  nation  spread  over  a  large 
country.     This   rendered   it  impossible 
for  the  great  body  of  the  freemen  to 
attend  the    national    assembly,   which 
thus  became  practically  limited  to  the 
chief  men,  though  the  exclusion  of  the 
people  was  neither  formal  nor  complete. 
The  expedient  of  representation  had,  of 
course,   not  been  then  devised.     The 
accident  next  in  importance  was   the 
lapse  of  the  body  of  the  people  under 
the  later  Saxon  kings  into  a  state  of 
commendation  or  dependence  upon  lords, 
and   after  the   Norman   conquest   into 
the  state  of  villenage.     "We  call  these 
circumstances  accidents,  and   accidents 
they  were,  so  far  as  the  present  question 
is   concerned,   since   they  involved   no 
deliberate  alteration   of  political  insti- 
tutions.    How  great  a  part  what  is  in 
this  sense  mere  accident  may  play  in 
such  a  question,  sufficiently  appears  from 
the  history  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  by 
which  at  one  time  supreme  power  had 
become  practically  vested  in  the  hands 
of  a  contemptible  fraction  of  the  nation, 
wholly  devoid  of  any  rational  title  to  pre- 
eminence—an arrangement  which,  how- 
ever, the  practical  wisdom  of  those  who 
protitedbyitgreatly  preferred  to  visionary 
rights  and  Utopian  schemes  of  justice 


We  must  not  affect  precisely  to  define 
the  political  ideas  of  an  age  when  all 
political  ideas  were  undefined.  But  as 
the  people  emerged  from  villenage,  they 
appear  to  have  become  ipso  facto  mem- 
bers of  the  political  community,  and  to 
have  recovered  their  political  rights. 
This  seems  to  be  implicitly  admitted  by 
the  famous  statute  of  the  8th  of  Henry 
VI.  limiting  the  county  franchise  to 
forty- shilling  freeholders.  That  statute, 
for  the  special  reasons  of  policy,  real  or 
pretended,  which  are  set  forth  in  its 
preamble,  takes  away  the  franchise  from 
a  number  of  people  of  the  lower  class 
who  had  previously  exercised  it,  and  of 
whom  many,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
were  emancipated  villeins,  or  the  sons 
of  emancipated  villeins  ;  but  it  does  not 
affect  to  deny  that  these  people  were 
rightfully  in  possession  of  the  franchise, 
or  to  assert  that  their  exercise  of  it, 
however  undesirable,  was  illegal  pre- 
vious to  the  special  prohibition.  No 
formal  bestowal  of  political  rights  pre- 
ceded the  admission  of  the  boroughs  to 
the  national  council  by  De  Montfort 
and  Edward  I.  The  boroughs  having 
fairly  emerged  from  the  state  of  sub- 
jection to  lords  into  which  they  had 
fallen  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and 
having  regained  their  position  as  por- 
tions of  the  free  community,  were 
called  to  the  council  of  the  nation 
without  any  previous  form  of  political 
enfranchisement.  An  enactment  formally 
bestowing  political  rights  on  an  English 
freeman  would,  we  apprehend,  have  ap- 
peared as  superfluous  as  an  enactment 
formally  extending  to  him  the  benefit 
of  the  freeman's  clauses  in  the  Great 
Charter,  or  formally  imposing  upon  him 
the  duty  of  bearing  his  part  as  a  free- 
man in  the  defence  of  the  nation  under 
the  assize  of  arms.  The  political  re- 
formers of  those  days  did  not  call  for  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  Their  cry 
was  simply — 

"  Igitur  communitas  regni  consulatur, 
Et  quid  sentiat  universitas  sciatur. " 

The  movement  which  carried  the 
Great  Charter,  though  headed  by  the 
barons,  was  a  movement  of  all  the  free- 
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men  of  the  land.  The  Great  Charter  is 
the  act  of  an  authority  higher  than  Par- 
liament. It  is  the  act  of  the  English 
nation. 

That  laws  cannot  be  made  for  English- 
men or  taxes  imposed  on  them  without 
their  own  consent,  is  a  fundamental 
principle  which  has  never,  we  believe, 
been  explicitly  denied.  Practically  dis- 
regarded or  encroached  upon  of  course 
it  has  been;  but  it  still  remains  the 
doctrine  of  Blackstone  and  the  keystone 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  Cave  bids  us  seek  political  wisdom 
from  the  County  Franchise  Act  8th 
Henry  VI.  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made.  We  would  rather  seek  poli- 
tical wisdom  from  a  purer  source.  This 
Act  belongs  to  the  worst  period  of  our 
legislation,  or  to  the  worst  period  but 
one,  the  possible  exception  being  the 
period  of  the  Tudors  which  followed. 
It  appears  in  close  proximity  to  the 
monuments,  not  only  of  the  most  absurd 
Protectionism,  but  of  the  rankest  social 
iniquity.  Among  its  near  neighbours  is 
one  of  those  Statutes  of  Labourers,  com- 
pelling the  labourer  to  work  for  wages 
below  the  market  price,  which  are  the 
greatest  opprobrium  of  our  feudal  legis- 
lation. The  special  reason  assigned  in 
its  preamble  for  depriving  the  people  of 
the  franchise,  viz.  the  danger  of  "  riots, 
"  manslaughters,  batteries,  and  divisions 
"  among  the  gentlemen  and  other  people 
"  of  the  counties,"  has  a  suspicious  look, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tences put  forward  in  the  preambles  of 
other  tyrannical  statutes,  such  as  the 
Statutes  of  Apparel,  which  are  expressed 
to  be  made  in  order  to  save  the  realm 
from  being  impoverished  by  luxury, 
when  in  fact  they  were  made  to  prevent 
the  rich  burghers  and  merchants  from 
dressing  too  like  their  betters,  the  old 
feudal  nobility.  One  of  the  complaints 
of  the  Kentish  insurgents  a  few  years 
afterwards  was  that  the  great  lords  in- 
terfered with  the  free  choice  of  the 
people  in  the  election  of  knights  of  the 
shire,  though  we  do  not  find  that  any 
statute  was  passed  to  restrain  such  in- 
terference and  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
election. 


Thus  much  at  all  events  may  be  said, 
that  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed 
on  the  eve  of  the  Wars  of  the  Koses,  and 
called  for  remedy  at  the  hands  of  the 
wise  rulers  who  were  soon  to  plunge 
the  kingdom  into  that  most  senseless 
of  civil  contests,  does  not  prevail  or  call 
for  a  similar  remedy  now.  The  country 
at  the  present  day  is  not  full  of  newly 
emancipated  villeins,  and  disbanded  sol- 
diers from  the  French  wars.  "  Man- 
"  slaughters,  riots,  batteries,  and  divisions 
"among  the  gentlemen"  are  not  likely 
to  result  from  a  reduction  of  the  county 
qualification  to  14/.  Some,  perhaps, 
may  doubt  whether  a  division  among 
the  gentlemen  in  county  elections,  even 
if  it  should  occur,  would  be  an  evil  so 
grave  to  the  community  at  large  as  to 
call  for  legislative  interference. 

Eortescue,  writing  in  the  same  reign, 
lays  it  down  broadly  that  the  king 
cannot  levy  taxes  or  make  laws  "  with- 
"out  the  express  consent  of  his  whole 
"  realm  (totius  regni  sui)  in  Parliament 
"  assembled." l  And  if  the  question  had 
been  put  to  him,  he  would  have  an- 
swered, we  conceive,  that  all  English 
freemen,  all  to  whom  the  Liber  Homo  of 
the  Great  Charter  applied,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  realm. 

Casting  aside  right  as  the  criterion  of 
government,  the  philosophers  of  the 
Cave  appeal  exclusively  to  experience. 
They  know,  we  presume,  Paley's  apo- 
logue of  the  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  corn- 
field collecting  corn  for  one  idle  pigeon,  a 
bird  of  no  pre-eminent  merits,  who  con- 
sumes as  much  as  he  likes  of  the  col- 
lected store,  and  scatters  the  rest  about 
for  his  amusement,  leaving  the  labour- 
ing pigeons  the  chaff.  The  passage  is 
said  to  have  cost  Paley  a  bishopric 
under  the  good  king  George  III.  whose 
excellent  sense  was  not  deceived  by  the 
Conservative  turn  given  to  the  apologue 
at  its  close.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Paley,  but  we  know  from  other  historic 
sources  that  the  experience  of  the  do- 
minant pigeon  was  highly  favourable  to 
that  form  of  government,  so  conducive 
to  production,  to  enjoyment,  and  to 
freedom  of  action,  and  that  with  true 
1  De  Laud.  "  Legum  Angliae,"  c.  36. 
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practical  -wisdom  he  gave  the  dreams  of 
sophisters  and  sentimentalists  to  the 
winds.  Th«-  experience'  of  the  unen- 
franchised pigeons,  though  they  were 
quite  uninfected  either  with  senti- 
ment or  with  political  science,  pointed 
in  the  opposite  direction.  A  pigeon  of 
the  Cave,  who  held  that  experience  was 
the  sole  test  of  government,  on  pro- 
ceeding to  draw  out  his  theory  in  the 
form  of  syllogisms,  of  which  he  had  a 
terrific  mastery,  found  that  his  minor 
premiss  was  not  very  easily  ascertained. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  those  who  with 
him  resisted  the  abolition  of  the  rotten 
boroughs,  confidently  pointed  to  the  test 
of  experience  as  decisive,  nothwithstand- 
ing  the  flagrant  oppugnancy  of  reason 
and  right,  in  favour  of  a  government 
which  had  got  the  nation  successively 
into  the  struggle  with  the  American 
colonies  and  the  crusade  against  the 
French  republic,  which  had  accumu- 
lated a  debt  of  800  millions,  which  had 
passedthe  Corn  Laws,  which  had  pauper- 
ized, brutalized,  and  reduced  to  heathen- 
ism the  mass  of  the  labouring  popula- 
lation,  which  had  protected,  for  the 
behoof  of  its  own  members,  sinecurism, 
pluralism,  and  abuses  of  all  kinds  on  a 
colossal  scale  both  in  Church  and  State, 
which  had  persisted  in  its  oppression  of 
Ireland  to  the  very  verge  of  civil  war. 
No  governing  assembly  or  government 
of  any  kind  ever  believed  that  the 
verdict  of  experience  was  against  it. 
One,  the  English  Parliament  of  1832, 
had  the  grace  to  see  that  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  nation,  and  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  conviction,  combined  with 
that  of  very  strong  pressure  from  with- 
out. 

Show  us,  cries  the  Cave,  a  defect  in 
the  machine,  and  it  shall  be  amended. 
Tin-  only  defect  which  politeness  will 
suilbr  us  to  point  out  in  a  machine  of 
which  the  Cave  itself  forms  a  part  is, 
that  it  is  a  representation  of  the  people, 
in  which  liv-sixths  of  the  people  are 
not  rr.pre.-'.'iilcd.  Show  us  a  grievance, 
again  «;ries  the  Cave,  and  it  shall  be 
redressed.  We  reply  that,  if  by 
grievance  is  nir;mt  ;i  wilful  wrong,  we 
have  no  grievance  to  show ;  but  that 


if  grievance  means  an  evil  for  -which 
a  Parliament,  representing  more  the 
wishes  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
less  those  of  a  class,  might  possibly  find 
a  remedy,  we  could  easily  point  out 
several  of  considerable  magnitude,  only 
that  the  Cave,  in  its  great  political  and 
ecclesiastical  Conservatism,  would  be 
shocked  if  we  mentioned  them.  We 
will  be  so  bold,  however,  as  to  point 
out  that  the  consequences  of  Irish  mis- 
government,  in  the  perpetuation  of  which 
the  mass  of  the  English  people  have  no 
conceivable  interest,  are  now  coming 
upon  us  in  the  shape  of  Eenianism  ;  and 
that  the  heads  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons  have 
formally  avowed  their  inability  to  deal 
with  the  Irish  Church,  an  iniquity  which 
is  unanimously  denounced  by  the  whole 
civilized  world,  even  by  the  Continental 
statesmen  who  are  the  most  devoted 
admirers  of  English  institutions.  We 
will  venture  to  add  that  the  accounts  of 
English  pauperism  with  its  casual  wards 
and  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions on  Maori  wars,  when  placed  side 
by  side,  suggest  the  hope  of  obtaining, 
from  a  less  military  and  imperial  as- 
sembly, redress  which  from  the  present 
House  of  Commons  is  sought  in  vain. 

However  we  are  invited  to  enlarge  our 
view,  and  gather  the  probable  results  of 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage  by  induction 
from  all  the  instances— a  process  which 
seems  to  us  to  approach  dangerously  near 
to  the  verge  of  "political  science/'  We 
will  adhere  to  the  term  "extension  of 
the  suffrage,"  which  denotes  the  exact 
thing  at  present  proposed  arid  the  real 
object  of  the  attack.  "Democracy"  is 
a  term  of  vituperation.  It  is  eminently 
so  in  the  dialect  of  the  Cave :  and  the 
use  of  terms  of  vituperation  obscures  the 
reasoning  process  and  disturbs  the  calm- 
ness of  political  thought. 

The  instances  of  extended  suffrage 
enumerated  by  the  orators  of  the  Cave  as 
the  materials  for  our  great  induction  are 
France,  America,  and  the  colonies.  But 
we  must  beg  leave  to  remark  at  the  out- 
set that  this  enumeration  is  very  far 
from  complete.  The  Cave  has  omitted 
Switzerland,  a  name  which  in  fact  is 
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never  heard  in  its  philosophy.  Not  only 
in  Switzerland,  however,  but  in  several 
other  European  countries,  a  more  ex- 
tended suffrage  already  exists  than  that 
proposed  in  the  Government  Bill;  a 
suffrage  practically  more  extended, 
.though  the  electoral  qualification  is  gene- 
rally fixed  in  terms  not  of  property  l)ut 
of  taxation.  In  the  case  of  the  great 
military  monarchies,  such  as  France  and 
Prussia,  the  Cave  may  reply  that  though 
the  suffrage  is  extended  the  Government 
is  not  really  responsible.  But  in  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Norway,  the  Govern- 
ment is  really  responsible.  How  comes 
it  that  in  these  countries  the  anarchy, 
violence,  and  repudiation,  and  all  the 
horrors  predicted  in  the  eloquent  pero- 
rations of  the  Master  of  the  Cave  have 
not  already  ensued  ? 

In  France  popular  government  pe- 
rished miserably;  but  how?  Thecoalised 
kings  of  Europe,  in  what  the  Cave  itself 
would  now  allow  to  be  a  mad  attempt 
to  stamp  out  revolutionary  opinions, 
turned  the  republic,  which  had  no 
army,  into  a  great  military  power  in- 
flamed with  a  fierce  war  spirit,  which 
has  been  the  ruin"  of  French  liberty  as 
well  as  the  scourge  of  the  world.  The 
republic  did  not  die  however  without 
having  produced  some  good  things.  The 
Code  Napoleon  was  taken  from  the 
bureau  of  the  Kevolution.  The  French 
peasantry  are  better  off,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  than  ours.  They  are  better  off  in 
consequence  of  republican  legislation, 
which,  though  very  far  from  wise  in 
many  things,  has  made  the  peasant  the 
owner  of  his  land.  And  look  at  M.  Jules 
Favre  and  the  other  deputies  of  the  Op- 
position, who  are  the  real  elect  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  types  of  the  men 
into  whose  hands,  if  the  Government 
were  responsible,  the  direction  of  affairs 
would  fall.  Are  they  "  swindlers  and 
murderers,"  advocates  of  repudiation, 
preachers  of  anarchy  1  Are  they  in 
honesty  or  intelligence,  or  in  any  respect, 
much  below  the  average  of  our  own 
House  of  Commons  1 

The  favourite  bugbear  is  America; 
though,  if  there  were  modesty  in  man, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  de- 


claration about  America  would  at  this 
moment  be  stinted,  and  that  prediction 
would  be  dumb.  The  party  of  the  Cave, 
however,  though  it  cannot  get  the  bur- 
den of  the  old  song  about  American  insti- 
tutions out  of  its  head,  has  learned  a  new 
song,  which  mingles  by  snatches  with  the 
old.  The  old  song  was,  that  America  was  a 
land  of  anarchy  and  violence,  governed  by 
thieves  and  cut-throats — the  scene  of  all 
possible  social  and  political  horrors. 
The  new  song  is  that  America  is  poli- 
tically a  very  happy  country  ;  not  that 
her  political  happiness  is  of  a  kind 
suited  only  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

No  honest  inquirer  will  cite  the  in- 
stance of  America  on  either  side  of  this 
question  without  making  allowance  for 
the  operation  of  happy  accidents  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  unhappy  accidents  on 
the  other.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  fair  to 
European  governments,  when  a  com- 
parison is  drawn  between  them  and 
America,  always  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  vast  resources  of  a  new  country,  in 
which  good  land  may  be  had  for  asking, 
and  other  kinds  of  wealth  are  abundant, 
almost  banish  pauperism  and  solve  the 
political  perplexities  which,  in  an  old 
country,  pauperism  entails.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  remember  Slavery 
and  Irish  emigration.  Slavery  has  pro- 
duced lawlessness  at  home,  violence 
abroad,  rowdyism  in  Congress,  the  civil 
war.  Emigration  produces  the  Irish 
mob  of  New  York  and  the  other  sea- 
board cities,  with  its  ignorance,  its 
savagery,  its  corruption,  its  Fenians, 
and  its  Fernando  Woods.  Let  these 
influences  be  subtracted — let  a  district 
be  taken  in  the  Free  States,  beyond  the 
range  of  the  Irish  torrent,  and  then  let 
the  Cave  itself  pronounce  whether  Ameri- 
can society  is  politically,  or  in  any  other 
point  of  view,  an  awful  warning  to  man- 
kind against  the  government  of  the 
people. 

Slavery  has  brought  on  a  civil  war  : 
the  civil  war  has  created  a  great 
national  debt,  and  imposed  upon  the 
country  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  most 
trying  to  the  financial  virtues  of  a  domi- 
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nant  class,  has  the  Democracy  proceeded 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  rich,  or 
to  commit  any  of  the  other  fiscal  enor- 
mities to  which  the  government  of  the 
people  is  always  assumed  to  be  prone  ? 
The  income-tax  is  not  heavier  than  that 
of  Pitt.     All  the  rest  of  the  revenue  is 
raised   by  customs  and  other  ordinary 
modes   of    taxation,   pressing  upon  all 
classes  alike.     That   last  faint  hope  of 
Eepudiation,   which  lingered  after  all 
other   hopes   were  gone,  must  by  this 
time  have  fled  from  the  minds  of  the 
sincere  friends  of  America  in  the  Times 
and  in  kindred  quarters.     And  in  place 
of  the  reckless  selfishness   of   popular 
finance,  we  have  our  own  Chancellor  of 
the    Exchequer,    though    no    personal 
devotee,  as  we  know,  of  American  insti- 
tutions, holding  out  the  Americans  as  a 
bright  example    of   a    nation,    which, 
amidst  a   world  of  post-obit  financiers, 
shows  its   regard  for  the   interests   of 
posterity  by  self-sacrificing    efforts    to 
reduce  its  national  debt.    The  municipal 
finance  of  New  York  is  profligate  enough 
no  doubt,  but  the  administrators  of  New 
York  finance  are  not  American  repub- 
licans.     They    are    Irishmen,    trained 
under  the  government  which  inspires 
the  rapturous  eulogies  of  the  Cave. 

An  inmate  of  the  Cave  points  to  the 
"  wire-pullers"  of  American  politics,  as 
the  counterparts  of  the  leaders  of  trades' 
unions  in  this  country,  and  bids  us 
expect  a  domination  of  Socialist  agitators 
if  we  lower  the  qualification  for  the 
suffrage.  The  American  wire-pullers 
have  nothing  to  do  with  trades'  unions 
or  with  any  economical  movement  what- 
ever. They  are  great  nuisances,  and 
their  existence  points  to  the  fatal  weak- 
ness of  representative  institutions,  which 
lies  not  in  the  difficulty  of  choosing 
between  candidates,  but  in  the  difficulty 
of  selecting  the  candidates  between 
whom  to  choose.  But  they  are  nuisances 
of  a  purely  political  kind,  and  answer 
not  to  the  Potters  and  Odgers,  but  to 
the  Coppocks  of  this  country,  or  rather, 
to  the  electioneering  attorneys  in  our 
boroughs,  and  the  agents  of  our  great 
political  clubs.  The  slave-owners  used 
their  power  in  Congress  to  cement  the 


dominion  of  the  master  over  the  slave ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  people 
in  America  have  ever  shown  the  slightest 
indication  to  abuse  the  suffrage  for  the 
purpose  of  tampering  with  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  the  labourer  against  that 
of  the  employer;  or  that  questions  of 
this  kind  have  ever  assumed  a  prominent 
position  in  the  struggle  of  American 
parties.  A  bill  was  brought  into  Con- 
gress the  other  day,  by  an  injudicious 
friend  of  the  working  men,  to  make 
eight  hours  the  legal  limit  for  a  day's 
work ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  109  to  52 — which  does  'not  look  as 
though  the  House  were  under  the 
dominion  of  socialism.  In  truth,  we 
are  astonished  that  any  one  acquainted 
with  America  should  make  an  assertion 
as  to  the  character  of  its  politics  which, 
it  seems  to  us,  has  so  little  shadow  of 
foundation  in  fact. 

The  antagonism  between  labour  and 
capital  is,  we  should  say,  decidedly  less 
in  America  than  in  this  country:  and 
an  American  employer  will  tell  you  that 
his  difficulty,  generally  speaking,  is\not 
so  much  with  the  native  American 
workmen  as  with  the  new  comers  from 
Europe,  and  especially  with  those  from 
England.  Strikes  were  very  rare  till  the 
Legal  Tender  Act,  among  its  other  bad 
effects,  caused  a  great  ^derangement  of 
prices,  and  led  to  consequent  disputes 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages  between  the 
masters  and  the  workmen.  Then  strikes 
commenced.  Among  others  there  was  a 
printers'  strike  at  Boston.  The  journals 
were  threatened  with  stoppage.  But 
the  community  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  employers.  Every  one  who  had  ever 
learnt  to  set  type  lent  a  hand  at  the 
moment  of  need,  and  the  combination  was 
defeated.  A  strike  of  the  car-drivers  in 
New  York  has  just  ended  in  the  same  way. 

The  state  of  the  relations  between 
labour  and  capital  in  this  country  con- 
stitutes at  this  moment  a  danger  of  the 
gravest  kind  to  the  community,  and  one 
which  statesmen  must  prepare  to  meet 
better  than  by  panic-stricken  cries  and 
bootless  denunciations.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  refuse,  as  the  Cave 
would  have  it  refuse,  to  "  make  itself 
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a  gymnasium  for  these  questions,"  while 
it  makes  itself  a  most  puerile  gymnasium 
for  all  the  politics  of  Europe,  a  sufficient 
defect  would  be  revealed  in  the  ma- 
chine to  warrant  the  most  drastic  re- 
form. But  the  danger  is  not  mitigated  ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  working  classes 
from  the  suffrage  and  of  their  leaders 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  since  they 
are  thus  led  to  form  a  separate  nation 
of  themselves,  entirely  absorbed  in  its 
own  aims,  and  regarding  the  national 
institutions  with  a  sullen  indifference, 
which  the  Cave  complacently  takes  for 
contented  acquiesence.  The  agitators 
who  leadjthe  trades'  unions  rejoice  in 
this  political  seclusion  of  their  followers 
from  the  community  at  large.  They  are 
very  far  from  being  the  friends  of 
Parliamentary  reform  or  of  its  advocates, 
because  they  know  that  by  bringing  the 
working  man  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution,  it  will  emancipate  him 
from  their  exclusive  control,  and  break 
up  the  armed  neutrality  of  labour  in 
which  they  reign.  In  America,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearances,  political  equality 
reacts  most  powerfully  on  economical 
relations.  Master  and  workman  feel 
themselves  to  be  members  of  the  same 
community ;  and  if  there  is  still  a  good 
deal  of  antagonism  (as,  till  the  industrial 
world  is  organized  on  a  new  footing, 
there  must  be),  there  are  not  two  hostile 
armies  arrayed  against  each  other  in  a 
chronic  war  of  strikes  as  there  are  here. 
Nothing  can  be  more  profoundly  un- 
statesmanlike,  more  indicative  of  a  stolid, 
passionate,  and  disastrous  policy  on  the 
great  question  of  the  day,  than  the 
language  held  by  the  enemies  of  Ee- 
form  about  the  economical  dangers  of  a 
representation  of  the  working  classes. 

And  has  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons no  economical  bias  1  Was  none 
shown  in  the  debate  on  the  Cattle 
Plague?  "Was  none  shown  in  the 
manifestations  of  sympathy  for  the  cause 
of  the  slaveowner  1  Can  the  working 
classes  be  fairly  expected  to  trust  with- 
out reserve  the  decisions  of  a  Legislature 
whose  class  passions  broke  out  in  cheers 
for  the  Alabama? 


As  to  the  character  of  the  statesmen 
and  legislators  who  are  produced  by  ex- 
tended suffrage  in  America,  the  English 
people  have  just  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  rectifying  their  impressions.  The 
election  in  which  the  evil  influences 
which  ostracise  merit  are  most  felt  is 
notoriously  that  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  on  his  first  appearance,  was 
saluted  by  our  Tory  press  as  a  "  brutal 
boor."  We  need  not  now  say  what  he 
really  was.  His  speeches  and  state 
papers  contained  passages  very  wanting 
in  cultivation  of  style,  and  such  as, 
when  carefully  extracted,  lent  some 
colour  to  the  "  brutal  boor  "  view  of  his 
character ;  but  in  good  sense,  they  were 
at  least  equal  to  the  productions  of  any 
statesman  in  Europe.  Politicsin  America 
are  rough,  no  doubt,  because  the  country 
is  a  new  country,  and  high  cultivation 
is  rare.  Men  of  the  most  refined  intel- 
lect seldom  go  into  political  life ;  and 
considering  that,  in  a  community  where 
government  in  ordinary  times  does  very 
little,  politics  are  by  no  means  the  most 
important  sphere  of  thought,  it  is  not 
much  to  be  lamented  that  the  best 
minds  should  be  given  to  othej.  things* 
Nobody  feels  it  as  a  grievance  that  in 
this  country  our  philosophers,  even  our 
political  philosophers,  do  not  sit  in  the 
town  councils.  Perhaps  rich  men  are 
regarded  in  American  politics  with  more 
jealousy  than  they  ought  to  be,  though 
we  cannot  say  that  we  ever  heard  of  a 
specific  case  in  which  a  man  was  set 
aside  for  his  wealth.  This,  like  some 
other  perversions  of  national  character 
in  America,  is  a  natural  reaction  from 
the  excessive  ascendancy  of  wealth  here. 
In  England  the  door  of  the  Legislature 
is  closed,  or  opened  only  on  the  most 
humiliating  conditions,  to  a  poor  man. 
In  America,  the  excluded  element  takes 
its  revenge,  which  it  had  much  better 
not  do,  and  which  it  will  probably,  in 
course  of  time,  give  up  doing.  But  the 
rich  are  not  ostracise'd  in  America.  If 
they  do  not  often  go  into  Congress  it  is 
because,  like  the  men  of  intellect,  they 
have  something  better  to  do.  However 
great  their  wealth  may  be,  they  remain, 
generally  speaking,  connected  with 
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trade,  and  they  prefer  their  own  busi- 
lo  the  petty  legislation  and  small 
salaries  of  Washington  politicians,  com- 
bin.-l  with  the  pleasures  of  a  six  months' 
banishment  from  their  homes  and  their 
own  circles  to  the  most  disagreeable 
town  on  earth. 

Some  of  the  millionaires  of  New  York, 
no  doubt,  come  and  whine  to  the  mil- 
lionaires of  this  country  that  wealth  in 
America  is  not  sufficiently  worshipped ; 
as,  judging  by  our  scale,  it  undoubtedly 
is  not.  But  the  belief  that  men  of 
wealth  or  men  of  intellect  in  America 
are  generally  disaffected  to  the  republic 
is  entirely  unfounded.  Both  men  of 
wealth  and  men  of  intellect  showed  the 
highest  devotion  to  the  national  cause 
in  the  civil  war. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  in  America 
the  character  of  the  politicians  is  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  The 
destinies  of  the  nation  are  guided  by 
the  nation  itself ;  and  the  result  shows, 
and  will  continue  to  show,  how  much 
wiser  a  nation  trained  to  political  action 
is  than  any  single  man. 

The  language  of  American  speakers 
and  journalists  generally  is,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  uncultivated ;  sometimes 
it  is  coarse.  This  is  equally  true  of 
political  speaking  and  writing  in  our 
own  colonies  :  it  is  the  fault  rather  of  a 
new  country,  where  education  has  not 
yet  been  carried  very  high,  then  of  any- 
thing connected  with  the  suffrage.  But 
a  comprehensive  mind,  without  disregard- 
ing the  form,  will  look  beyond  it,  and 
will  find,  as  we  conceive,  that  in  the  un- 
cultivated speeches  of  American  orators 
and  the  uncultivated  articles  of  American 
journalists  there  is  often  more  of  counsel 
than  of  passion,  while  in  the  most  culti- 
vated orations  of  highly -educated  English 
politicians,  and  notably  in  some  which 
have  recently  emanated  from  the  Cave, 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  passion  than 
of  counsel.  Even  as  to  the  form,  how- 
ever, great  injustice  is  done  to  the 
Americans  in  this  country.  Their  poli- 
tical writing  is  judged  by  extracts  culled 
with  assiduous  malignity  from  the  worst 
oi'  all  their  journals  ;  arid  if  some  rough 
representative  of  a  new  State  forgets 


himself  in  Congress,  his  language  is 
sure  to  be  held  up  as  an  average  speci- 
men of  American  taste,  and  every  grocer 
and  cheesemonger  in  England  shudders 
at  the  thought  of  becoming  so  frightfully 
ungenteel.  The  following  extract,  which 
has  already  attracted  some  notice,  is  not 
from  an  American  newspaper,  but  from 
a  special  organ  of  aristocratic  opinions 
in  the  English  press.  It  may  serve  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  extract  from  an 
American  orator's  speech  which  was 
sent  from  the  Cave  a  short  time  since,  in 
a  spirit  of  solemn  warning,  to  the  Times. 
The  young  lady  attacked  in  it  lectures 
publicly  on  political  subjects,  which 
would  be  a  solecism  in  this  country  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  else  against  her 
character,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  The 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  localities  of 
New  York  displayed  by  the  writer  and 
editor,  who  talk  about  the  "  Ten  Points," 
and  take  Broadway  for  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  town,  may,  as  those  who 
have  noticed  the  passage  before  us  have 
remarked,  be  instructive  to  that  part  of 
the  English  public  which  is  in  the  habit 
of  taking  its  notions  of  America  implicitly 
from  oracles  in  the  English  press  : — 

"  We  need  not  look  beyond  our  own 
American  correspondence  for  testimony  to  the 
decay  of  public  spirit  and  the  corruption  of 
manners  at  New  York.  That  city  was  never, 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  Yankee  progress,  the 
metropolis  of  New  World  refinement.  Still, 
there  were  degrees  of  vulgarity  between  the 
Broadway  and  the  Ten  Points  ;  there  was  a 
graduated  scale  of  ruffianism,  and  travellers 
could  honestly  affirm  that  they  had  explored 
the  streets  of  the  empire  capital  without  being 
affronted  by  displays  of  popular  indecency. 
Recently  the  social  aspects  of  New  York  have, 
as  it  were,  been  decomposed  into  an  imitation, 
so  to  speak,  of  worse  than  death,  and  the 
latest,  the  most  disgusting,  the  most  abomin- 
able fungus  growing  out  of  the  fratricidal  war  is 
Anna  Dickenson,  a  coarse  impostor,  born  to  be 
a  trooper  rather  than  a  woman,  with  the  mind 
of  a  pugilist,  the  habits  of  a  gipsy,  and  the 
language  of  a  Norman  fishfag.  This  creature, 
whom  it  would  be  charitable  to  term  a  maniac, 
is  a  stump  orator  in  petticoats— a  being  who 
raves  prophecies  for  the  sake  of  multiplying 
dollars — a  trolloping  sutler  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who,  to  the  shame  of  herself  and  the 
abasement  of  her  sex,  has  undertaken  the 
mission  of  championing  General  Butler.  Now, 
the  American  Madge  is  heard  shrieking  in  the 
halls  of  Congress ;  then,  she  is  moaning  and 
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howling  on  the  doorsteps  in  front  of  senators' 
houses ;  again,  she  rants  from  town  to  town, 
praising  the  villany  by  which  human  nature 
was  insulted  at  New  Orleans.  Such  a  woman 
— the  natural  offspring  of  civic  degradation, 
and  worthy  of  the  same  infamy,  the  same 
smart,  and  the  same  exposure— was  needed  to 
teach  the  Northern  States  how  long  they  have 
grovelled,  and  what  fate  they  are  preparing 
for  themselves.  Amid  that  dreadful  riot  of  a 
nation  without  laws,  principles,  or  a  constitu- 
tion, shipwrecked  within  sight  of  their  first 
century's  history,  and  bleeding  in  humiliation 
and  rags  when  it  had  just  proclaimed  for  itself 
a  mission  to  civilize  and  liberate  mankind,  the 
figure  of  this  New  York  Maenad  stands  sublime. 
She  howls  her  tribute  to  the  '  perfect '  and 
'majestic'  Butler,  the  military  Yahoo,  who 
treated  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans,  after  the 
capture  of  that  city,  as  though  they  had  been 
so  many  Anna  Dickensons.  That  scoundrel 
she  styles  great,  grand,  and  noble,  although 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  in  the  end,  that, 
after  acting  as  a  coward  and  a  ruffian,  he 
betrayed  the  instincts  of  a  common  thief.  But 
from  Butler  downwards  there  was  yet  another 
step.  Miss  Dickenson  footed  it  .easily.  She 
had  heard  with  pride  her  most  gently-born 
countrywomen  insulted  with  foul  abuse,  and 
from  the  poltroon  who  tyrannized  over  the 
defenceless  city  of  New  Orleans  she  gracefully 
graduated  to  become  a  lecturer  upon  vileness 
in  general.  Eye  cannot  estimate,  and  tongue 
cannot  tell,  what  moral  leprosies  have  been 
bred  in  America  by  the  attempt  of  the  North 
to  annihilate  the  South.  The  N  ew  World  plain 
is  thronged  with  the  cities  of  the  accursed, 
where  the  streets  overflow  with  social  crime, 
where  the  houses  reek  with  sin,  where  modesty 
is  unknown,  and  where  Miss  Dickenson  can 
preach  her  homilies  to  audiences  decent  enough 
for  her  dignity.  Not  fifty  years  of  peace  can 
obliterate  the  stains  with  which  the  five  years 
of  murderous  war  have  .dishonoured  and  dis- 
graced America." 

The  ruffian  who  assaulted  Mr.  Sumner 
was  not  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
He  was  elected  by  the  great  planters  of 
his  State.  It  was  from  th  e  South — wh  ere 
a  single  great  slaveowner  could  virtually 
put  several  hundred  votes  into  the  urn — 
that  the  worst  rowdyism  of  Congress  came . 

The  elective  judiciary  is  the  oppro- 
brium of  American  institutions,  and 
may  be  justly  pointed  to  as  a  proof  of  the 
fact  which  no  rational  friend  of  popular 
government  denies, — that  the  principle 
of  such  governments  is  capable  of  run- 
ning into  extremes.  But  this,  like  all 
the  other  notable  excesses  of  democracy 
in  America  is  the  offspring  of  those 
evil  times  when  the  nation  was  under 


the  yoke  of  the  so-called  Democratic 
party,  formed  by  a  combination  of  the 
Southern  slaveowners  with  the  Irish 
mob  of  the  Northern  cities,  and  accepted 
as  "  the  Conservative  party "  by  the 
Southern  press  of  this  country.  ISTow 
that  the  dominion  of  the  Irish  and  their 
demagogues  has  fallen  with  the  power 
of  their  slaveowning  allies,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  a  wiser  spirit  may 
recover  the  ascendancy  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  departments,  and  that  the 
elective  judiciary  may  be  given  up.  It 
has  never  been  introduced  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  best  type  of  an  American 
State.  We  have  just  had  reason  to 
feel  that  the  principle  of  the  irre- 
movability of  judges  is  also  capable  of 
being  carried  into  an  extreme,  though 
it  is  the  better  extreme  of  the  two. 

The  fatal  conflict  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  to  which  the 
Cave  is  looking  forward  with  awful  joy, 
has  not  yet  occurred.  To  all  appear- 
ances it  has  already  been  arrested  by 
the  controlling  good  sense  of  the  na- 
tion, which,  having  pronounced  for  the 
President,  so  far  as  he  was  right,  has 
now  pronounced  for  the  Congress  in  its 
turn.  But  if  it  does  occur,  it  will  be 
due  not  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
but  to  a  defect  in  the  machinery  of 
the  central  institutions.  Hamilton,  in 
framing  the  Federal  Constitution,  was 
far  too  much  guided  by  the  analogy  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  which  he 
attempted  to  reproduce  in  a  republican 
sense.  He  had  no  business  with  a  king 
at  all. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  property  in  America,  which 
makes  universal  suffrage  safe,  as  the 
happy  accident  of  a  new  and  fertile 
country.  But  the  just  law  of  inherit: 
ance,  which  promotes  the  fair  division 
of  property,  is  not  an  accident ;  neither 
is  popular  education  ;  neither  is  free 
Christianity,  the  adamantine  basis  of 
the  whole.  These  are  the  results  of 
popular  legislation. 

Our  own  colonies  are  the  other  in- 
stance set  before  us  of  the  evils  of  an 
extended  suffrage.  And  here  we  must 
really  ask,  Under  which  thimble  is  the 
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pea  ?  Are  these  communities  splendid 
results  of  British  tutelage,  as  we  are 
told  whenever  the  dissolution  of  our 
political  connexion  with  them  is  pro- 
posed :  or  are  they  terrible  examples 
of  Democratic  misrule,  as  we  are  assured 
whenever  an  extension  of  the  suffrage 
comes  in  view  ?  Pending  an  answer  to 
this  question  by  higher  authority  we  will 
endeavour  to  answer  it  for  ourselves. 
The  colonies  are  newly-settled  countries, 
where  society  and  politics,  like  every- 
thing else,  are  rough.  They  have  suf- 
fered many  things  of  a  succession  of 
physicians  in  the  Colonial  Office,  which 
is  now  struggling  with  the  consequences 
of  its  own  beneficent  wisdom  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  They  have  been 
prevented  from  developing  any  con- 
servative institutions  of  their  own,  while 
those  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
them,  being  wholly  unsuitable  and 
uncongenial,  have  been  perfectly  im- 
potent, or  rather  have  stimulated  the 
Democratic  tendency  which  they  could 
not  control,  and  are  bringing  on  dead- 
locks far  more  hopeless  than  the  col- 
lision between  the  American  President 
and  his  Congress.  Being  kept  in  the 
state  of  dependencies,  they  have  none 
of  the  dignity  of  nations  j  they  are 
unable  to  inspire  patriotism,  or  to  secure 
the  attachment  of  their  leading  citizens. 
Every  man  leaves  them  as  soon  as  his 
fortune  is  made.  They  are  thus  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  an  upper  class, 
while  we  receive  a  perennial  influx  of 
men  wealthy  but  not  educated,  addicted 
to  vulgar  and  corrupting  luxury,  craving 
for  admission  to  high  society,  and  for 
tinsel  of  all  kinds  :  in  politics  devoid  of 
old  English  aspirations  and  traditions, 
and  full  of  exaggerated  antipathy  to  the 
people,  with  whom,  during  their  residence 
in  the  colonies,  they  have  often  come 
into  rude  collision.  Nevertheless,  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  colonies  is 
great,  and  such  as  could  not  possibly 
co-exist  with  the  reign  of  anarchy  and 
violence  depicted  by  the  returned 
colonists  of  the  Cave.  The  mischievous 
absurdity  of  our  Colonial  system  is  the 
only  inference  which  can  be  rationally 
drawn  from  these  facts.  It  is  one 


which,  unfortunately,  is  likely  to  b* 
impressed  upon  us  by  facts  of  a  more 
disagreeable  kind ;  but  we  will  not  be 
tempted  to  enter  upon  questions  foreign 
to  our  present  subject,  and  on  which', 
besides,  it  is  vain  to  reason  with  those 
who  have  resolved  to  be  taught  only 
by  disaster. 

That  the  Australian  colonies  are  ready 
to  go  to  war  with  each  other,  and  would 
do  so  but  for  our  control,  is  an  assertion 
which  we  must  set  down  as  simply 
rhetorical,  since  it  is  unsupported  by 
any  apparent  facts  whatever. 

Then  we  are  told  that  Democracy 
(we  renew  our  protest  against  the  falla- 
cious associations  of  the  word)  has  been 
proved  by  experience  to  be  (1)  the  in- 
veterate enemy  of  Free  Trade ;  and  (2) 
inherently  addicted  to  senseless  wars. 

The  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  was  first 
clearly  promulgated  by  Adam  Smith  in 
conjunction  with  doctrines  on  other  sub- 
jects of  so  democratic  a  character,  that 
Mr.  Cobden  used  to  call  the  «  Wealth  of 
Nations"  the  Bible  of  Democracy.  It 
was  adopted  and  to  some  extent  carried 
into  effect  by  Pitt,  who,  though  the 
nominee  of  the  Crown,  was  at  that  time 
a  Liberal,  advocating  Parliamentary  re- 
form, and  receiving  the  support  of  the 
popular  party  in  Parliament,  and  even 
of  such  radicals  as  Sawbridge  and 
"Wilkes.  The  Corn  Laws  were  passed 
by  the  territorial  aristocracy.  Their  re- 
peal was  resisted  by  the  same  party 
with  the  utmost  violence  —  with  a 
violence  which  thrust  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
from  the  leadership  and  installed  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  his  place,  because  he  had 
been  such  a  traitor  as  to  yield  to  con- 
viction. It  was  carried  by  a  party  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright.  By  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  and  of 
public  men  and  economists  closely  con- 
nected with  them,  the  doctrines  of  Free 
Trade  and  the  concomitant  doctrines  of 
international  amity  and  reduction  of 
armaments  have  been  propagated  in 
other  countries.  The  commercial  treaty 
with  France  was  made  by  Mr.  Cobden 
himself,  and  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Austria  by  one  of  his  most  devoted  dis- 
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<ciples.  There  were  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  negotiation  of  the 
French  treaty  which  are  known  to  all 
the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Cobden,  pro- 
bably to  the  friends  of  Lord  Palmerston 
also,  and  which  give  still  more  point  to 
this  instance.  In  America,  the  manu- 
facturers of  New  England  and  the  iron- 
masters of  Pennsylvania  are  strong 
Protectionists.  The  corn-growing  de- 
mocracy of  Illinois  are  equally  strong 
Free  Traders.  The  Southern  oligarchs 
were  not  protectionists  of  manufac- 
tures, because  they  had  no  manufac- 
tures to  protect;  but  they  were  pro- 
tectionists of  the  only  produce  which 
they  had  to  protect,  the  home-bred 
slave.  Economical  science  in  America 
is  backward,  the  mind  of  the  people  not 
having  been  yet  sufficiently  turned  to 
the  subject.  The  masses  have  not  ad- 
vanced in  economical  knowledge  beyond 
Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  M.  Thiers. 
This  ignorance,  a  little  aided  by  the 
feeling  which  at  this  moment  prevails 
against  England,  enables  the  special  in- 
terests which  profit  by  Protection  to 
mislead  the  nation  for  a  season.  But 
any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  organs  of  those  interests  must  be 
aware  that  their  reign  is  precarious,  and 
that  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  are 
gaining  ground.  Much  the  same  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  Protectionism  in 
our  colonies,  with  the  addition  that  if 
Canada  were  not  a  dependency  we 
could  compel  her  by  a  reciprocity  treaty 
to  do  justice  to  our  merchants ;  while, 
as  she  is  a  dependency,  we  pay  for  her 
armaments  and  allow  her  to  levy  pro- 
tective duties  on  our  goods. 

As  fast  as  nations  learn  to  understand 
what  is  good  for  them  they  will  embrace 
Free  Trade,  unless  they  are  prevented  by 
special  interests  in  possession  of  political 
power.  In  this  country  the  adoption  of 
Free  Trade  was  long  retarded  because 
political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlord  interest.  In  America  it  will 
probably  not  be  so  long  retarded,  because 
there  political  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  community  at  large. 

The  chief  orator  of  the  Cave  accuses 
the  working  men  of  England  of  having 


opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
of  having  done  all  in  their  power  to 
break  up  the  Free  Trade  meetings.  We 
fancy  he  must  have  been  in  Australia 
at  the  time.  Perhaps  the  same  circum- 
stance may  account  for  the  cruel  com- 
pliments which,  upon  the  subject  of  Free 
Trade,  he  pays  to  the  enlightenment  of 
his  Tory  allies. 

The  propensity  of  Democracy  to 
engage  in  senseless  wars  is  illustrated  by 
a  singular  instance.  An  enthusiasm,  we 
are  told,  was  got  up  by  the  working 
classes  and  their  leaders,  on  behalf  of 
"  that  abominable  and  decrepid  des- 
potism, the  Turkish  empire."  In  the 
same  speech  we  find  an  unqualified 
eulogy  on  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston. We  can  only  reconcile  the  two 
passages  on  the  supposition  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Crimean  War,  as  well  as  in 
the  case  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  known  by  his 
intimate  adherents  to  be  privately  op- 
posed to  the  measures  which,  for  the 
sake  of  power,  he  publicly  advocated, 
and  that  they  are  satisfied  in  both  cases 
with  this  ideal  of  the  honour  of  public 
men.  The  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  no 
doubt,  was  another  instance  of  the 
popular  folly  which  the  wisdom  of  Lord 
Palmerston  controlled ;  and  the  Afghan 
dispatches  were  falsified  by  some  vile 
demagogue  who  had  climbed  into  power 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  deluded  people. 

There  could  be  no  wars  (none  at  least 
but  civil  wars,  which  England  has  no 
reason  to  apprehend)  if  there  were  no 
great  armaments.  The  democracy,  how- 
ever full  of  insane  enthusiasm,  and  how- 
ever bloody-minded  they  might  be,  would 
certainly  not  leave  the  plough  and  the 
loom  to  ship  themselves  off  to  Afghan- 
istan or  the  Crimea.  And  which  is 
the  patron  of  great  armaments,  Mo- 
narchy or  Democracy  1  Let  the  Cave 
itself  decide.  Switzerland,  surrounded 
by  great  military  powers  as  she  is,  keeps 
sccrcely  any  standing  army.  The 
Americans  had  no  standing  army,  no 
military  marine,  till  Slavery,  a  thing  en- 
tirely extrinsic  to  democratic  institutions 
and  opposed  to  democratic  sentiments, 
involved  them  in  a  great  civil  war. 
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Then  they  were  obliged  to  raise  arma- 
ments, which  they  did,  from  their  inex- 
perience of  all  military  matters,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  But  no  sooner  is 
the  war  over  than  the  armaments  are 
at  once  put  down,  although  the  military 
spirit  of  the  nation  has  been  strongly 
excited,  and  although  pretexts  are  not 
wanting,  either  on  the  Northern  or  the 
Southern  frontier,  for  keeping  the  arma- 
ments on  foot. 

All  Europe  is  now  in  array  for  the 
most  senseless  of  all  conflicts.  Who 
are  the  authors  of  this,  the  democracies 
or  the  kings  and  the  aristocracies  ?  Who 
is  it  that  adds  150  millions  a  year,  by 
military  expenditure,  to  the  public  debts 
of  Europe  ?  Is  it  the  party  of  Mr. 
Bright  ] 

Was  it  Mr.  Bright  that,  to  gratify  his 
class  passions,  tried  to  plunge  us  into  in- 
tervention in  America,  and  to  entangle 
us  in  a  war  of  which  one  result,  and  not 
the  worst,  would  have  been  the  ruin  of 
our  trade  ? 

We  are  not  ourselves  without  expe- 
rience of  the  effects  of  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
infused  into  the  House  of  Commons  a 
large  element  of  what  the  Cave  of  that 
day  stigmatized  as  Democracy,  and  the 
same  predictions  of  revolution  and  repu- 
diation were  heard  then  from  graver  lips 
than  those  which  repeat  them  now.  The 
result  has  been  those  glories  of  the  Re- 
formed Parliament  on  which  the  orators 
of  the  Cave  expatiate  without  drawing 
any  practical  inference  from  the  facts. 
The  predictions  of  revolution  and  repu- 
diation would  probably  have  been  ful- 
filled if  Parliament  had  not  been 
reformed.  When  Parliament  was  re- 
formed all  threats,  both  of  revolution 
and  of  repudiation,  died  away.  It  would 
of  course  not  be  fair  reasoning  to  infer 
that,  because  a  certain  infusion  of  the 
popular  element  had  improved  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  larger  infusion 
would  necessarily  make  it  better  still. 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  experiment 
so  far  as  it  has  gone  has  succeeded — 
that  a  great  extension  of  the  suffrage 
has  made  us  a  more  united,  a  more 
prosperous,  a  more  contented,  and  a 


better  nation— and  that,  if  the  fears  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  proved  utterly  groundless',  we  are 
not  bound  to  regard  those  of  the  Cave 
as  necessarily  having  a  better  founda- 
tion. 

Having  so  far  kept,  as  we  hope,  pretty 
strictly  to  hard  facts,  we  may  be  allowed 
a  word  on  the  head  of  sentiment,  or 
rather  (once  more  to  guard  ourselves 
against  the  sophistical  use  of  tainted 
terms)  of  good  feeling,  the  existence  of 
which,  as  a  sound  motive  of  action,  we 
will  take  leave  to  assume,  as  we  do  that 
of  political  right.  The  political  philo- 
sophy of  the  Cave  seems  to  rest  on  a 
theory  of  human  nature  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  Hobbes,  who  regarded  men 
simply  as  the  most  terrible  of  wild  beasts, 
and  treated  politics  simply  as  the  art  of 
providing  the  wild  beasts  with  a  keeper. 
The  Cave  looks  upon  it  as  a  proof  of 
utter  imbecility  to  wish  to  bring  a  man 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution 
because  he  is  "  your  own  flesh  and 
blood,"  or  because  he  is  "your  fellow- 
Christian."  Of  course,  his  being  an 
Englishman  would  be  a  motive  equally 
absurd.  Community  of  religion,  the 
bonds  of  humanity,  of  country,  are  stuff 
of  which  only  such  a  sentimentalist  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  suffer  himself  to 
talk.  The  only  reason  why  an  Ameri- 
can does  not  knock  on  the  head  a  man 
who  is  a  member  of  the  same  Church 
with  himself,  and  who  has  just  been 
fighting  by  his  side  at  Gettysburg  or 
Richmond,  is  that  in  that  country  there 
happens  to  be  land  enough  for  them 
both.  The  only  reason  why  the  unen- 
franchised part  of  the  English  people  do 
not  make  laws  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  the  rich  is  that  at  present  they  have 
not  the  political  power.  In  extending 
the  franchise  you  are  'drawing  the  bolt 
which  keeps  a  gang  of  burglars  out  of 
the  house.  A  shriek  of  rage  and  terror 
from  the  Cave  bids  you  hold  your  insane 
hand. 

To  give  a  man  political  power  simply 
because  he  was  a  man,  because  he  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  or  because  he  had 
been  born  within  the  same  four  seas  as 
yourself,  'would  no  doubt  be  unwise- 
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But  the  Hobbist  theory  of  human  nature 
is  a  chimera;  not  the  less  a  chimera 
because  it  is  so  exceedingly  unattractive. 
It  is  proved  to  be  a  chimera,  not  only 
by  moral  science,  which  has  long  since 
tossed  it  scornfully  away,  but  by  the 
practical  experience  of  every  hour.  The 
offices  of  Government  are  too  few  for  the 
competitors ;  there  is  not  a  place  in 
Downing  Street,  as  there  is  a  farm  in 
America,  for  every  one  who  wants  it. 
Yet  the  Cave  itself  would  hardly  plead 
guilty  to  a  tendency,  restrained  only  by 
the  police,  to  shoot  the  occupants  of  the 
Treasury  Bench  from  behind  a  hedge. 
The  bonds  of  Christianity,  of  humanity, 
of  country  are  strong  bonds :  even  where 
they  are  weakest  they  struggle  power- 
fully with  selfish  passions  ;  and  they  are 
capable  of  being  greatly  strengthened, 
and  in  every  relation  of  life  are  constantly 
strengthened  by  a  policy  of  confidence 
and  good  will.  To  rely  upon  them 
implicitly  is  no  doubt  Utopian  :  to 
ignore  their  influence  as  the  great  con- 
servative forces  of  society,  and  to  attempt 
to  construct  a  polity  on  the  basis  of  pure 
selfishness,  is  not  only  odious  but  absurd. 
This  is  a  truism  :  but  it  is  a  truism  the 
contradictory  of  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  underlies  the  philosophy  of  the 
Cave. 

If  we  are  to  admit  to  Parliament  our 
fellow- Christians  and  our  fellow-men,  we 
shall  come  at  last  to  a  parliament  of 
beasts.  So  reasons  the  Cave.  And  the 
reason  is  irrefragable,  no  doubt,  if,  as  the 
philosophy  of  the  Cave  assumes,  our 
fellow-Christians,  our  fellow-men,  our 
fellow-countrymen,  are  no  more  objects 
of  our  confidence  and  affection  than  the 


Christianity  is  not  revolutionary — it 
is  the  great  antidote  to  the  revolutionary 
spirit.  But  it  is  in  favour  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage.  It  will  not  away 
with  enlightened  plutocracy,  or  anything 
else  which  is  founded  on  mere  self-interest 
or  fear  of  human  nature,  or  even  on  that 
exclusive  self-esteem  and  contempt  for 
the  good  qualities  of  ordinary  men  which 
high  education  is  apt  to  engender,  though 
the  highest  education  purges  them  away. 
It  has  preserved  for  society  ever  since  it 


came  into  the  world  a  better  and  more 
genial  hope.  That  hope,  in  one  form  or 
other,  to  a  great  extent  animates  these 
these  movements  for  extending  the  pale 
of  the  community.  And  it  will  not  fail, 
though  it  may  languish  for  a  moment 
under  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the 
decay  of  faith,  and  though  the  whirligig 
of  time  may  for  a  season  have  brought 
round  to  us  again  the  age  of  Charles  II. 
The  Cave  of  course  is  not  conscious 
that  its  politics  are  Hobbist.  It  de- 
nounces the  Leviathan  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  Caesarism ;  and  this,  we 
must  do  it  the  justice  to  say,  not  only 
because  Ca3sar  would  be  above  it,  but 
from  a  sincere,  though  narrow  and  con- 
fused love  of  freedom.  For,  we  repeat, 
the  Cave  does  not  mean  to  be  reactionary 
on  any  subject  but  the  suffrage.  But  it 
would  make  itself  a  Leviathan  or  a 
Caesar  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
Caesar  of  the  Cave  would  have  many 
heads,  it  is  true.  It  would  be,  not  the 
democratic  despotism  which  is  always 
held  before  us  as  the  great  bugbear,  but 
a  perpetual,  indefeasible  oligarchy  or 
plutocracy,  which,  it  imagines,  would  be 
a  beneficent  government,  while  demo- 
cratic despotism  would  be  the  most 
fearful  of  evils.  That  democratic  despot- 
ism would  be  a  very  fearful  evil,  and 
the  grave,  for  the  time,  of  the  hopes  of 
men,  we  cordially  admit ;  and  we  further 
admit  that  the  danger  of  falling  into 
such  a  despotism  is  real,  and  a  good 
reason  for  being  cautious  :n  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage.  But  the  enlight- 
ened oligarchy  of  the  Cave  would  be 
to  all  but  the  members  of  it  (and  in  the 
deepest  sense  to  them)  a  far  greater 
evil.  Let  us  look  facts  in  the  face. 
The  hopes  of  the  English  peasant  are, 
we  trust,  far  better  than  those  of  the 
French  peasant,  because  here  the  move- 
ment which  the  Cave  is  trying  to  arrest 
for  ever  has  not  yet  been  arrested ;  but 
the  actual  state  of  the  French  peasant  is 
better  than  that  of  the  English  peasant, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  French 
peasant's  state  is  very  closely  connected 
with  the  fact  that  the  government  of 
France  is  a  democratic  despotism,  the 
issue  of  a  revolution. 
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The  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  like  most 
political  and  social  chimeras,  was  trace- 
able, in  great  measure,  to  the  personal 
history  of  its  author.  It  was*  the  off- 
spring of  the  fright  which  he  got  in  the 
civil  war.  The  same  remark  seems  to 
hold  good,  in  some  degree  at  least,  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Cave.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  a  collision  with  the  roughs 
of  Australia.  Mr.  Bright's  description 
of  it  as  a  Botany  Bay  view  of  society, 
is  more  profoundly  true  than  Mr. 
Bright  himself  imagined.  Nobody  can 
read  the  bitter  allusions  to  Australian 
politics  in  the  speeches  where  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Cave  is  enunciated  without 
perceiving  that  this  is  the  case.  Perhaps 
the  roughs  of  an  English  borough 
intensified  the  impression  made  by  the 
roughs  of  Australia,  and  impressed  the 
intellectual  offspring  still  more  deeply 
with  the  marks  of  the  parent's  panic. 
Very  great  and  very  disturbing  to  the 
political  vision  the  panic  must  be, 
when  American  wire-pullers  can  be 


confounded  with  the  leaders  of  trades' 
unions,  and  when  the  Australian  colo- 
nies can  be  taken  for  armed  demo- 
cracies, only  withheld  by  the  paternal 
wisdom  of  the  Colonial  Office  from 
rushing  into  war  with  each  other.  The 
working  men,  at  least  some  of  them, 
are  said  to  be  impulsive,  and  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  unfit  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise.  What  is  fear 
but  an  impulse,  and  an  impulse  just  as 
wild,  just  as  apt  to  hurry  men  over 
precipices,  as  any  other  ?  In  the  present 
case  it  has  driven  statesmen — who  if 
they  could  have  kept  their  self-com- 
posure might  have  done  an  inestimable 
service  in  regulating  Reform,  and  saving 
it  from  blind  and  hasty  influences — into 
an  indiscriminate  opposition  to  all  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  and  has  led  them, 
for  the  transient  cheers  of  their  enemies, 
to  forfeit,  or  run  a  great  risk  of  for- 
feiting, the  lasting  gratitude  of  their 
friends. 
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THERE  is  a  mighty  potentate  in  England, 
whose  name  is  Mr.  Pierce  Egan,  and 
whose  realm  is  nearly  as  unknown  as 
a  few  years  ago  was  the  district  of 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Many  among  us 
fancy  that  they  have  a  good  general 
idea  of  what  is  English  literature. 
They  think  of  Tennyson  and  Dickens 
as  the  most  popular  of  our  living 
authors.  It  is  a  fond  delusion,  from 
which  it  is  time  that  they  should  be 
aroused.  The  works  of  Mr.  Pierce  Egan 
are  sold  by  the  half  million.  What 
living  author  can  compare  with  him? 
But  how  many  educated  men  and 
women  in  this  country  know  of  the 
existence  of  Mr.  Pierce  Egan?  They 

"The  Flower  of  the  Flock."  By  Pierce 
Ejan,  uuthor  of  "  The  Poor  Girl,"  &c.  3  vols 
London  :  W.  S.  Johuaon  and  Co.  332,  Strand' 


may  have  heard  of  a  Pierce  Egan  who 
lived  long  years  ago,  was  connected 
with  the  sporting  journals,  and  enter- 
tained the  world  with  pictures  of  London 
life,  in  which  Jerry  and  Corinthian 
Tom  were  prominent  figures.  But  the 
Pierce  Egan  of  the  present  day,  whose 
stories  are  read  in  very  truth  by  the 
million,  is  utterly  unknown.  Who  has 
ever  heard  of  his  name  as  belonging  to 
literature  ?  Who  thinks  of  studying  the 
literary  tastes  of  the  populace  for  whom 
he  caters  ?  And  yet  that  vast  unheeded 
multitude,  with  their  unrecognised  king, 
Pierce  Egan,  are  worth  looking  after. 
There  was  a  time  when  our  old  ballads 
and  broadsides  were  despised.  They 
are  now  frequently  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,  and  collectors  of  this  despised 
species  of  literature  like  Pepys  are 
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gratefully  honoured.  And  from  time  to 
time  we  may  still  inquire  with  profit 
into  the  ingredients  of  that  literary 
provender  which  satisfies  the  lower 
classes  of  our  countrymen. 

This  provender  is  conveyed  to  them 
in  the  form  of  penny  journals — such  as 
the  London  Journal  and  the  family 
Herald.  They  contain  a  considerable 
variety  of  matter,  but  their  success 
mainly  depends  on  one  or  two  stories 
which  appear  in  them  from  week  to 
week.  The  writers  of  these  stories  are 
a  class  by  themselves,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  their  productions  find  their  way 
into  our  circulating  libraries.  We  know 
Miss  Braddon,  but  that  lady  is  by  no 
means  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  world  of  the  penny  journals.  The 
fact,  however,  that  some  of  her  best 
works  have  appeared  first  in  the  London 
Journal  is  not  uninteresting.  She 
amused  millions  of  readers  in  that  way 
with  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret "  and 
"  Henry  Dunbar,"  before  these  stories 
were  known  to  West  End  readers 
through  the  circulating  libraries.  We 
suspect  that  Miss  Braddon  does  not 
moralise  enough  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
penny  people.  For  here  it  must  be 
noted  that  a  remarkable  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  penny 
journals  since  they  were  last  under 
review.  About  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  people  began  to  hear  of  their 
enormous  sales,  some  inquiries  were 
made  into  their  character.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  our  lower  classes  were 
being  entertained  with  tales  of  seduc- 
tion, adultery,  forgery,  and  murder. 
Since  then  the  subject  has  been  allowed 
to  drop,  and  an  impression  still  remains 
that  the  penny  journals  run  riot  in  pic- 
tures of  debauchery  and  crime,  many  of 
them  showing  what  infamous  lives  the 
higher  classes  of  English  society  lead. 
To  men  of  education — or,  to  speak  more 
generally,  to  all  men  of  active  mind — 
that  aspect  of  life  soon  becomes  unutter- 
ably distasteful ;  and  having  once  learned 
that  the  literary  tastes  of  the  lower 
classes  were  best  cultivated  by  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
commandments  of  the  second  table  are 
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or  may  be  broken,  they  dismissed  the 
subject  altogether  as  worthy  of  no  more 
notice.  But  these  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  have  wrought  a  change,  and  any 
one  who  will  look  at  such  a  periodical 
as  the  London  Journal  will  be  much 
struck,  perhaps  a  little  abashed,  by  the 
strong  moral  tone  that  pervades  the 
writing.  There  is  no  lack  of  crime  and 
dallying  with  things  forbidden;  but, 
as  in  Eichardson's  novels,  the  writers 
always  profess  to  show  a  crime  in  order 
that  we  may  see  what  a  hideous  thing  it 
is,  and  may  have  our  moral  principles 
strengthened. 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  phe- 
nomenon as  may  be  witnessed  every 
night  in  a  theatre.  Watch  for  the 
applause  of  the  shilling  and  the  six- 
penny galleries.  The  boxes  and  stalls 
give  their  hands  to  fine  acting;  the 
gods  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  theatre 
applaud  moral  sayings.  They  like 
nothing  half  so  well  as  a  few  words 
in  praise  of  honesty  or  industry,  good 
heart  or  a  brave  spirit.  A  bad  actor 
who  will  say  something  nice  and  round 
in  praise  of  virtue  will  get  more  clapping 
•of  hands  from  these  dwellers  aloft  than 
a  good  actor  who  has  to  defend  any 
wrongdoing.  And  so  when  we  turn  to 
the  penny  journals,  we  are  at  once  im- 
pressed with]  a  sense  of  the  high  moral 
feeling  of  the  company  into  which  we 
have  penetrated.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  will  care  to  verify  this  impression 
by  reading  the'novels  of  Mr.  Pierce  Egan 
or  Mr.  John  Frederick  Smith ;  but  the 
moral  tone  of  the  journals  we  refer  to 
may  equally  be  gathered  from  one  of 
their  most  characteristic  features — the 
pages  they  devote  to  answering  corre- 
spondents. These  pages  are,  indeed,  to 
us  outsiders  by  far  the  most  interesting 
of  any  in  the  penny  journals,  and  reveal 
certain  aspects  of  life  which  are  worthy 
of  attention.  Before  we  speak  of  the 
novels  we  may  give  a  few  sentences  to 
the  system  of  correspondence  which  is 
carried  on  in  the  penny  journals,  only 
premising  that,  while  we  propose  to 
describe  this  correspondence  generally, 
our  chief  object  is  to  bring  into  full 
view  its  exceeding  morality. 
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To  understand  how  such,  a  corre- 
spondence is  possible,  we  must  first  of  all 
imagine  to  ourselves  a  class  of  society, 
ignorant,  sensible  of  ignorance,  too  poor 
to  buy  the  information  which  money 
will  purchase,  and  too  friendless  to  get 
the  information  which  no  money  can 
procure.  If  we  want  medical  advice  we 
apply  to  a  physician ;  if  we  want  a 
legal  opinion  we  go  to  a  solicitor ;  if  we 
want  a  receipt  for  the  composition  of 
some  dainty  dish  we  buy  a  cookery 
book.  Poor  people  who  need  such  in- 
formation write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  London  Journal.  One  young  girl 
is  troubled  with  redness  of  the  nose ; 
will  the  much-knowing  editor  tell  her 
how  to  remove  it  1  Another  is  in  terror 
of  baldness  ;  will  the  learned  editor  tell 
her  of  some  ointment  to  make  the  hair 
grow  ?  A  young  man  sees,  as  he  thinks, 
a  means  of  escaping  from  his  indentures ; 
perhaps  the  editor  can  tell  him  whether 
he  has  law  on  his  side.  Another  has 
got  into  some  difficulty  about  his  rent ; 
he  will  be  very  grateful  if  the  editor 
will  give  him  information  as  to  the 
rights  of  landlords  to  seize  the  property 
of  tenants.  The  requesting  and  grant-- 
ing  of  such  advice  as  this,  however,  is 
comparatively  uninteresting.  We  are 
all  more  or  less  in  want  of  medical  and 
legal  opinions,  and  are  so  far  in  the 
same  plight  as  these  poor  people  who 
write  to  the  editors  of  the  penny 
journals.  What  is  most  curious  in  the 
correspondence  we  are  speaking  of  bears 
on  questions  of  social  observance.  There 
are  points  of  behaviour  on  whicli  the 
readers  of  the  penny  journals  are  unable 
to  decide ;  and  either  they  have  no 
friends  to  give  them  proper  advice,  or 
they  are  too  shamefaced  to  ask  it. 
Therefore  they  deluge  witli  anonymous 
letters  the  editor  they  think  the  most 
perfect  model  of  good  behaviour  and  the 
finest  gentleman.  If  a  young  woman  is 
jealous  of  her  husband,  the  editor  is 
the  true  friend  who  will  tell  her  how  to 
act.  If  a  girl  is  doubtful  whether  she 
ought  to  walk  out  at  nights  with  her 
sweetheart,  the  editor  will  set  her  mind 
at  rest.  A  girl  in  a  confectioner's  shop 
has  been  offered  a  pair  of  gloves  by  a 


customer  of  the  male  sex ;  the  editor 
will  tell  her  if  it  be  right  for  her  to 
accept  the  present.  Another  writes  :— 

"  Be  kind  enough  to  insert  in  your  valuable 
Journal  weather  or  not  you  think  it  improper 
for  A  lady  wen  writing  to  A  gentleman  Frend 
to  Adress  him  as  My  Dear  Sir." 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions  are 
of  the  most  noble  and  elevating  order. 
They  convey  to  us  a  magnificent  idea 
of  the  loftiness  and  unapproachable 
purity  of  the  editorial  character.  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  delicacy  of  obser- 
vation they  display,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  couched. 
One  correspondent,  who  wishes  to  know 
how  he  may  become  well-bred  in  his 
manners,  is  told  : — 

"  What  a  wretched  world  this  would  be  if 
the  weeds  were  allowed  to  choke  all  the  valu- 
able germs  and  fronds  of  more  useful  plants,  so 
lavishly  scattered  by  nature  throughout  crea- 
tion !  So  it  is  with  man.  The  germs  of  good 
breeding  are  unselfishness,  a  sweet  and  even 
temper, ^unaffected  modesty,  tact,  &c.  &c." 

A  certain  Blanche  gets  the  following 
admonition  : — 

"  We  recommend  Blanche  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  young  row£,  whose  constitution  is 
ruined,  and  who,  having  no  moral  bias,  is  not 
likely  to  make  the  home  of  married  life 
happy." 

Fanny  comes  next  for  her  bit  of 
advice :  — 

"Don't  be  silly,  but  now  that  you  are  en- 
gaged throw  '  young  ladyism '  aside  and  strive 
to  be  a  young  woman.  Lovers'  quarrels  may 
be  pretty  sport,  but  we  have  known  them  to 
end  in  weeping  and  vain  regrets." 

Catherine  then  gets  this  rebuke  for 
encouraging  the  love  of  a  boy  : — 

"What  can  you  expect  from  such  a  mere 
boy  1  At  two-and-twenty  you  are,  in  human 
development,  ten  years  his  senior.  Mere  calf 
love  can  lead  to  nothing  but  disappointment." 

Violet  has  her  turn  next : — 

"  Violet  is  not  quite  16,  and  yet  she  writes 
quite  fluently  about  love  and  lovers  and  re- 
ciprocated affection,  &c.  How  precocious  these 
young  ladies  are  !  A  gentleman,  Miss  Violet, 
may  praise  you  to  a  mutual  friend  and  yet  not 
be  in  love  with  you  ;  and  if  he  be  a  true  gentle- 
man, he  will  not  fill  your  little  head  with  silly 
thoughts  about  love  until  you  are  a  wee  bit 
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older  and  wiser.  Attend  to  your  home  duties, 
Violet,  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  and  do  not 
fall  in  love  except  with  birds  and  flowers  and 
music  and  art,  with  all  that  is  good  and  beau- 
tiful." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  love  in 
this  correspondence,  but  the  great  article 
of  popular  belief  in  regard  to  it  is  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  second  love. 
Numbers  of  persons  who  have  thrown 
off  the  old  love,  and  are  beginning  a 
new  one,  write  to  the  editor  for  advice, 
and  take  care  to  argue  in  their  own 
favour  by  insisting  that  this  second 
attachment  is  as  much  a  true  love  as  the 
first.  The  editor  is  inexorable,  and 
always  puts  them  down.  As,  for  in- 
stance, a  certain  widow  : — "  '  A  Widow  ' 
seems  a  lively  one.  She  says  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  second  love,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  either  that  or 
the  first  love  must  be  a  pleasant  delu- 
sion. There  is  but  one  love,  though 
there  are  many  tender  attachments." 
About  marriage  the  great  article  of  the 
faith  is  that  it  must  never  be  con- 
tracted for  any  consideration  but  love, — 

"  Marry  never  for  hoiises,  nor  marry  for  land, 
Nor  marry  for  nothing  but  only  love." 

In  all  these  discussions  about  love  the 
women  get  the  highest  praise  for  purity 
and  disinterestedness  of  affection.  On 
the  whole,  the  editors  have  a  low  opinion 
of  the  devotion  of  men.  One  of  'them 
says  to  a  correspondent  who  calls  herself 
Waterlily  : — 

"  We  fear  from  your  description  your  lover 
is  growing  indiiferent.  Otway,  the  dramatist, 
says,— 

"  '  Clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set ;  but  man, 
Irregular  man,  is  never  constant,  never 

certain.' 

We  trust  this  is  not  true  of  all  our  sex,  and 
recommend  you  to  be  off  with  the  old  love  and 
on  with  the  new." 

Mixed  up  with  these  admonitions 
that  relate  to  lovers  there  are  heaps  of 
good  advice  on  affairs  in  general — how 
we  ought  to  be  honest,  industrious, 
high-minded,  generous,  quiet,  and  ami- 
able. The  editors  will  not  for  a  moment 
tolerate  any  doubtful  conduct.  The 
slightest  deviation  from  the  right  path, 
any  attempt  at  levity,  is  instantly  lashed 


with  the  hand  of  a  master,  with  a 
fatherly  moderation  that  is  more  painful 
to  bear  than  the  severest  chiding.  "  The 
letter  of  *  S.  L.'  is  too  flippant,"  says 
one  of  the  editors.  "  Things  injurious 
"  to  the  soul  and  profitable  to  the 
"  pocket  must  not  be  classed  together. 
"  Either  as  an  actor  or  a  sailor  he  may 
"  lead  a  pure  and  honourable  life  and 
"  do  his  duty.  It  is  not  the  profession, 
"  but  the  life,  that  disgraces  or  elevates 
"  a  man."  So  writes  the  editor  of  the 
London  Journal.  The  editor  of  the 
Family  Herald,  however,  generally  beats 
him  hollow  in  the  loftiness  of  his  moral 
tone  and  the  fineness  of  his  expressions. 
The  motto  of  the  latter  periodical  is 
characteristic  : — "  The  pen  of  the  tongue 
"  should  be  dipped  in  the  ink  of  the 
"  heart,  to  write  words  of  sincerity  ;" 
and  in  the  same  Persian  style  the  editor 
conveys  his  ethical  instructions. 

In  addition  to  the  system  of  giving 
advice,  some  of  the  penny  .journals 
amuse  their  readers  by  pretending  to 
negotiate  for  them  matrimonial  alliances. 
In  one  number  of  the  London  Journal 
we  find  among  the  notices  to  corre- 
spondents the  following  offer  :  — 

"  Clara  L.  a  lonely  widow  without  family, 
is  anxious  to  meet  with  a  kind  and  affectionate 
husband.  She  is  31,  tall  and  ladylike,  an 
excellent  manager,  and  has  sufficient  money 
to  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of  a 
home." 

In  a  subsequent  number  there  is  a  host 
of  replies,  which  the  editor  gracefully 
summarizes  in  a  short  paragraph  : — 

"Clara  L.,  the  lonely  widow,  with  money, 
has  excited  quite  a  furore  among  the  chivalry 
of  England.  The  following  have  rushed  to 
the  protection  of  herself  and  fortune  : — '  S.  R. 
K.  N.  B.'  very'anxious  to  extend  his  business  ; 
'  W.  Tomlinson,'  a  young  gentleman,  aged  26, 
of  good  family  and  appearance,  and  holding  a 
secretary's  position  ;  '  Alfred  Turner,'  22,  and 
has  saved  a  few  pounds  :  '  B.  T.'  is  22,  good- 
tempered,  and  has  a  salary  of  15QI.  a  year ; 
'  I.  J.  T.'  30,  and  a  gentleman  holding  an  in- 
dependent position  ;  'L.  L.'  30,  dark,  and  has 
7o!  a  year  ;  '  M.  J.'  29,  and  just  about  com- 
mencing business  ;  '  C.  Robson,'  a  tall  literary 
genius  ; '  E.  H.'  36,  and  a  partner  in  a  highly- 
respectable  firm  in  Manchester  ;  '  J.  H.  J .' 
honourable,  and  has  200Z.  a  year ;  '  Typo,'  a 
widower,  aged  30,  and  just  commencing  busi- 
ness on  a  limited  scale ;  '  Frank  Leslie,'  of 
steady  habits  and  a  lover  of  home  ;  '  J.  W.'  a 
H  2 
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bachelor,  under  40,  in  good  practice  as  a  sur- 
veyor ;  *  Ottavio,'  a  foreigner,  teacher  of  music, 
earning  about  140Z.  a  year  ;  '  Walter  Nelson,' 
a  widower,  35,  and  steady ;  '  A  Widower,' 
with  more  than  one  money-making  business  ; 
'  G.  E.  P.'  a  bachelor,  43  years  of  age.  of  re- 
tired habits,  and  with  100Z.  a  year  ;  '  H.  P.  N.' 
a  widower,  with  two  boys;  'M.  B.'  an  Irish- 
man, aged  42,  whose  business  brings  him  in 
1501.  a  year ;  '  A.  H.  P.'  a  steady  and  indus- 
trious man." 

Or  perhaps  it  is  a  man  who  proposes 
himself  as  an  eligible  husband  to  the 
women  of  England  : — 

"  '  Veritas '  is  fond  of  rural  life,  and  would 
like  to  have  a  wife  who  would  cheerfully  agree 
to  live  with  him  in  the  country.  He  has  a 
fine  estate,  horses,  hounds— in  fact,  all  the 
material  comforts  of  life  but  a  wife.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  is  that  of  a  stalwart  English- 
man of  24,  who  loves  cricket  and  similar  manly 
games." 

The  men  in  these  cases  get  fewer  replies 
than  the  women ;  but  "  Veritas  "  is  not 
badly  off  with  the  following  offers  : — 

"  '  Veritas '  has  attracted  the  fixed  attention 
of  '  Incognita,'  a  fascinating  blonde  of  20,  fond 
of  rural  life,  horses,  and  music ; '  Jane,'  cheerful 
and  good-looking;  'Rose  Alba,'  19  years  of 
age,  and  a  dark-eyed  and  handsome  English 
girl,  a  good  horsewoman,  who  delights  m  a 
ride  after  the  hounds; '  Elsie  Verner,  21,  dark, 
handsome,  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man who  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds  ;  '  Sunbeam,' 
22,  brown-eyed,  very  pretty,  and  moped  to 
death  in  a  very  secluded  country  house." 

These  proposals  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  volley  of  photographs  ;  and 
the  theory  is  that  the  editor  undertakes 
to  make  an  exchange  of  portraits  between 
the  candidates  for  marriage.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  this  is  never  done.  The 
editor  is  much  too  moral  to  consent  to 
be  a  pander  and  go-between.  He  ac- 
cepts all  the  portraits  which  are  sent 
to  him  of  men  aspiring  to  be  husbands 
and  of  women  aspiring  to  be  wives; 
but  they  never  go  out  of  his  possession. 
He  quietly  arranges  them  in  an  album 
which  he  calls  the  Fools'  Album,  and 
no  doubt  improves  his  mind  by  gazing 
on  them  in  those  bright  moments  when 
from  the  summit  of  his  moral  elevation 
he  linds  himself  disposed  to  think  too 
well  of  human  nature.  No  doubt  he  is 
deluding  his  correspondents.  But  this 
is  the  only  weakness  of  which  he  is 
capable  ;  and  he  is  capable  of  it  only  in 


the  interest  of  a  higher  morality.  How 
does  he  know  whether  "  "W.  Tomlinson, 
"  the  young  gentleman,  aged  26,  of  good 
"  family  and  appearance,  and  holding  a 
"  secretary's  position,"  can  be  safely  en- 
trusted with  the  photograph  and  address 
of  "  Clara  L.  the  lonely  widow  1 "  How 
is  he  to  know  whether  "  Veritas  "  may 
not  be  a  gay  deceiver  1  and  how  can  he 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  a  "  Sunbeam,  22,  brown- 
"  eyed,  very  pretty,  and  moped  to  death 
"  in  a  secluded  country-house  1 " 

All  this  pretence  of  exchanging  pho- 
tographs and  addresses  of  persons 
anxious  to  marry  is  but  an  expedient 
to  heighten  the  colour  and  interest  of 
the  genuine  matrimonial  correspondence. 
Alice  has  been  engaged  to  a  man  for 
three  years.  She  discovers  that  he  is 
engaged  to  another  girl.  The  faithless 
swain  promises  to  forsake  that  rival  and 
to  be  constant  only  to  Alice.  The 
editor  is  to  tell  her  whether  she  ought 
to  forgive  him.  Ada  receives  attention 
from  three  young  men — a  sailor,  a  linen- 
draper,  and  a  druggist.  She  describes 
their  several  positions,  and  wishes  to 
know  which  of  them  she  ought  to 
choose.  The  editor  gives  his  advice 
with  edifying  solemnity.  He  takes  care 
to  discourage  early  marriages  and  long 
engagements.  In  the  most  peremptory 
terms  he  forbids  clandestine  alliances, 
and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  parental 
sanction.  He  will  not  on  any  account 
allow  the  girls  to  be  too  familiar  with 
men.  He  says  to  Lizzie,  "It  is  not  yet 
"  the  etiquette  for  young  ladies,  not  rela- 
"  tives  or  engaged,  to  ask  gentlemen 
"  friends  for  locks  of  their  hair.  TVc 
"  know  that  it  is  often  done  in  what  is 
"  termed  fun  ;  but  it  is  an  impropriety, 
"  and  may  lead  to  injurious  insinuations." 
Neither  will  he  permit  any  one  to  talk 
lightly  of  marriage.  He  says  to  a  sweet 
creature  who  calls  herself  Twining  Ivy, 
"  Marriage  is  too  solemn  a  matter  to 
"  be  viewed  with  levity,  or  that  light 
"  laughter  which  betokens  an  unripe 
"  judgment."  And  he  takes  care  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  women,  showing 
that  they  generally  know  what  is  right, 
whereas  men  do  not.  Thus  he  tells 
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Mary,  "A  woman  does  not  require  a 
"  book  to  learn  the  true  etiquette  of 
"  society.  Her  rare  instinct  and  shrewd 
"  sense  soon  enable  her  to  adapt  herself  to 
"  any  position  in  life.  Forms  and  cere- 
"  monies  come  to  her  as  naturally  as  dew 
"  to  the  flowers.  Self-reliance  must  be 
"  regarded  as  an  indispensable  agent."  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  inculcating  with  greater 
effect  such  pretty  sentiments  that  the 
penny  journals  are  pleased  to  heighten 
the  interest  of  the  matrimonial  corre- 
spondence by  the  vain  supposition  that 
they  are  prepared  to  negotiate  alliances 
between  high  contracting  parties. 

These  bits  of  sentiment  and  advice 
indicate  fairly  enough  the  moral  tone 
of  the  penny  novels.  The  heart  of 
the  plebs  in  this  country  is  not  to  be 
reached  but  in  gushes  of  moral  wisdom. 
Give  the  poor  man  sensation ;  let  him 
sup  full  of  horrors ;  initiate  him  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  crime  :  but  always  be 
it  remembered  that  one  condition  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  dreadful 
tale — that  it  shall  somewhat  ostenta- 
tiously ally  itself  to  morality.  A  good 
Catholic  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
when  he  fears  that  he  has  got  into  the 
company  of  evil  spirits.  The  honest 
beer-swilling  Briton  of  the  lower  order 
loves  to  make  moral  reflections  when  he 
finds  himself  in  doubtful  company.  He 
is  thus  about  a  hundred  years  behind  the 
more  educated  Briton ;  for  we  must 
repeat,  that  in  order  to  find  anything 
like  the  moralizing  of  the  penny  novels 
in  fictions  of  the  higher  class  we  must 
go  back  to  Eichardson.  He  was  the 
first  to  make  the  novel  very  popular 
among  us,  and  one  of  the  means  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  making  it  popular 
was  by  a  high  seasoning  of  moral  reflec- 
tions, showing  what  wonderful  lessons 
of  virtue  were  to  be  learnt  from  his 
stories.  That  high  seasoning  did  its 
work,  although  it  soon  became  nauseous 
to  healthy  tastes,  and  is  now  one  of  ^the 
chief  causes  why  Richardson  is  little 
read.  Fielding  laughed  it  out  of  fashion, 
and  fiction  of  obtrusive  morality  has 
never  since  been  written  by  first-rate 
romancers.  Nor  even  in  the  class  of 
fictions  which  take  with  the  British 


workmen  is  the  moralizing  of  precisely 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  we  find  in 
Richardson.  He  is  ever  bent  on  giving 
clear  moral  lessons — he  preaches.  That 
is  not  what  the  British  workmen  now 
want;  they  want  rather  to  have  the 
story  well  washed  with  moral  sentiment. 
It  need  have  no  very  strict  application 
to  the  story,  if  there  it  is.  We  are 
reminded  of  a  well-known  anecdote 
which  may  illustrate  this.  There  was 
an  inferior  actor  who  had  only  one 
speech  to  deliver  in  a  certain  play.  The 
speech  was  nothing — "The  carriage  is 
ready,"  or  something  equally  common- 
place. But  the  actor  was  sighing  for 
applause,  and  he  determined  to  tag  to 
it  a  moral  sentiment,  which  would  of  a 
surety  bring  down  the  cheers  of  the 
"  gods."  He  fixed  upon  three  lines 
from  the  Honeymoon,  and  delivered 
himself  of  the  following  sentence  : — 

"The  carriage  waits,  and,  sir, 
The  man  that  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman, 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch, 
Whom  'twere  gross  flattery  to  name  a  coward." 

We  know  not  how  far  the  story  is 
correct,  but  it  is  one  of  the  stock  thea- 
trical anecdotes  and  perfectly  illustrates 
our  meaning.  That  actor,  whoever  he 
was,  thoroughly  understood  the  British 
plebs.  It  likes  to  have  sounding  moral 
phrases  in  its  ears.  The  thing  desired 
is  not  that  sort  of  moral  deduction 
which  the  Puritans  called  an  "  improve- 
ment "  of  the  texts  they  expounded,  but 
moral  aphorisms  and  sentiments  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  text. 

As  the  "  Notices  to  Correspondents  " 
showjis  the  moral  texture  of  the  stories 
that  appear  in  the  penny  journals,  so 
the  subjects  of  these  stories  may  be 
clearly  enough  ascertained  by  looking 
at  the  woodcuts  which  illustrate  them. 
The  Family  Herald  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
if  not  the  very  oldest,  of  the  periodicals 
we  refer  to  ;  but  it  is  different  from  its 
rivals  in  this,  that  it  has  no  illustrations. 
It  says,  indeed,  not  a  little  for  the 
ability  with  which  it  is  conducted,  that, 
discarding  the  aid  of  pictorial  embel- 
lishments, it  can  hold  its  own  among 
many  rivals,  and  attain  to  a  circulation 
of  more  than  200,000.  Its  competitors 
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are  prodigal  of  engravings.  Foremost 
among  these  stands  the  London  Journal, 
;u it  1  as  we  turn  over  its  pages,  looking 
at  the  drawings,  we  very  quickly  dis- 
cover into  what  sort  of  scenes  we  are 
likely  to  he  conducted.  Here  we  see 
men  dogging  each  other  on  dark  nights, 
lurking  hehind  trees,  and  looking  round 
corners ;  gipsies  in  woods  are  entering 
into  mysterious  compacts  with  gentle- 
men disguised  in  huge  cloaks  ;  burglars 
with  dark  lanterns  are  prowling  in 
houses;  assassins  are  aiming  blows  at 
the  backs  of  unconscious  victims ;  mur- 
derers steal  into  the  chambers  of  sick 
men ;  women  wake  up  startled  in  their 
beds  and  listen ;  ladies  listen  at  doors  ; 
young  girls  are  seen  flying  on  the  tops 
of  houses  from  highly-impassioned  pur- 
suers; ladies  elope  with  lovers  in  the 
dead  of  night;  post-chaises  are  driven 
at  the  gallop  in  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain  over  lonely  moors;  women  are 
stabbing  women  and  offering  to  shoot 
men ;  men  hurl  each  other  down  trap 
doors;  dead  men  are  carried  to  the 
doctor ;  ladies  are  oppressed  with  awful 
secrets,  and  faint  before  the  altar  at  the 
sight  of  gentlemen ;  houses  are  on  lire  ; 
duels  are  a  standing  institution;  mask 
balls  arc  the  order  of  the  day  and  night ; 
ladies  are  carried  away  by  force ;  horses 
are  ever  in  readiness;  there  is  much 
drinking,  eternal  embraces,  and  ever  and 
everywhere  we  see  hair  flying  wild  and 
dishevelled  in  the  wind. 

The  three  novelists  who  have  been 
most  popular  among  the  classes  that 
patronise  the  penny  journals  have  been 
Mr.  G.  W.  Reynolds,  Mr.  John  Frederic 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Pierce  Egan.  Of  Mr. 
Reynolds  we  need  say  little.  Probably 
to  him  more  than  to  any  one  else  the 
penny  journals  owe  the  repute  of  dwell- 
ing with  too  morbid  a  pleasure  on  the 
ml  side  of  human  life,  and  fami- 
liarizing their  readers  with  vice.  He, 
at  least,  was  the  earliest  writer  of  con- 
tinuous stories  in  the  London  Journal, 
which  was  lirst  started  in  1845  ;  and 
he  was  Mlc.wed  by  a  writer  of  kindred 
spirit— Kugi'-n.-  Sue,  more  than  one  of 
whose  romances  appeared,  in  the  same 
pages.  Some  of  our  readers  may  not 


have  forgotten  the  name  of  Thomas 
Miller,  the  basket  weaver,  to,  whom 
Lady  Blessington  gave  some  literary 
help.  He  wrote,  but  in  a  very  different 
style,  "Gideon  Giles  the  Roper,"  and 
"Godfrey  Malvern "  for  the  periodical 
in  which  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Reynolds 
and  Eugene  Sue  ruled  triumphant.  In 
those  days,  in  which  the  nearest  approach 
was  made  to  the  vices  of  the  French 
school  of  romance,  it  was  considered  an 
immense  thing  that  the  London  Journal 
attained  to  a  circulation  of  80,000. 

In  1849  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith  became  con- 
nected with  this  periodical,  and  infused 
a  new  spirit  into  its  pages.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  man  known  as  the  manager  of 
Norwich  Circuit — that  is,  the  manager 
of  a  theatrical  company  which  had  Nor- 
wich for  its  head-quarters.  He  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  was  said  to  be 
a  Jesuit.  He  is  now,  we  believe,  em- 
ployed in  some  ecclesiastical  seminary 
in  Paris.  He  came  to  London  to  push 
his  way ;  offered  his  services  to  the 
London  Journal,  and  rose  very  speedily 
to  the  highest  position  on  its  staff.  He 
wrote  first  of  all  for  its  pages  a  histo- 
rical romance  called  "  Stanneld  Hall." 
When  this  was  ended  Eugene  Sue  took 
his  place  till  he  was  ready  with  another 
story,  "  Amy  Lawrence,  or  the  Free- 
mason's daughter ; "  after  which  he 
brought  out  "  Minnigrey."  This  is  con- 
sidered his  best  story.  It  raised  the 
circulation  of  the  London  Journal  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. It  is  said,  however,  and  we 
believe  with  justice,  that  as  much  of 
this  extended  circulation  was  due  to 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  John  Gilbert  as  to 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Gilbert 
began  to  design  for  the  journal  in  the 
year  of  its  commencement,  and  con- 
tinued to  contribute  to  it  till  1862.  No 
sooner  was  "Minnigrey"  finished  than 
it  was  followed  by  another  of  Mr. 
Smith's  works— "The  Will  and  The 
Way."  That  came  to  an  end  in  the 
autumn  of  1853,  and  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  most  successful  of 
this  author's  works, — "  Woman  and  her 
Master."  We  must  say  here  that  we 
do  not  speak  of  all  these  works  from 
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our  own  knowledge  ;  we  are  acquainted 
with  them  only  in  parts.  But  our  par- 
tial acquaintance  with  them  enables  us 
to  accept  the  general  verdict  that 
"Woman  and  her  Master,"  although 
the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Smith's 
works,  is  inferior  in  merit  to  his  earlier 
tale,  "  Minnigrey."  It  was  so  successful, 
however,  that  it  raised  the  circulation 
of  the  London  Journal  to  the  greatest 
number  it  has  ever  reached — namely, 
500,000.  The  same  writer's  next  story, 
"  Temptation,"  was  by  no  means  so  suc- 
cessful. The  proprietors  of  the  perio- 
dical wished  to  curtail  it;  the  author 
was  offended,  and  transferred  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Illustrated  Family  Paper 
published  by  Cassell.  Mr.  Smith  has  • 
been  most  successful  in  dealing  with 
the  past.  "  Minnigrey,"  for  example, 
is  a  story  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
abounds  in  strong  incidents  relating  to 
pressgangs  and  kidnapping.  We  are 
introduced  in  it  to  an  immense  variety 
of  characters — statesmen,  generals,  Em- 
presses, gipsies,  money-lenders,  sextons, 
lawyers,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  so  forth. 
The  characters  are  not  of  the  individual 
sort,  but  rather  represent  general  types  : 
and,  as  a  whole,  the  stories  of  this 
author  are  more  remarkable  for  stirring 
incident  than  for  personal  portraiture. 
The  plots  are  involved,  and  turn  on  the 
right  of  succession  to  landed  propertj7" 
and  on  the  fortunes  of  some  heir  who 
has  been  lost. 

After  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith  left  the  London 
Journal  there  was  an  interregnum.  An 
American  writer,  Mrs.  Southworth,  wrote 
in  it;  the  author  of  "Caesar  Borgia5' 
then  tried  his  hand  ;  and  after  him  Mr. 
Percy  St.  John.  None  of  these  being 
very  successful,  it  was  thought  that  an 
experiment  might  be  tried  with  a 
novelist  who  had  made  a  greater  name 
than  any  who  had  yet  written  in  the 
pages  of  the  London  Journal  —  Mr. 
Charles  Eeade.  Mr.  Reade  produced 
"  White  Lies  "  in  it ;  but — no  blame  to 
him — his  was  not  the  sort  of  writing 
that  had  any  chance  with  the  readers  of 
the  London  Journal.  The  proprietor, 
in  despair  of  finding  any  one  who  could 
succeed  like  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith,  sold,  the 


periodical  to  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram.  Then 
a  new  idea  was  started.  It  was  thought 
that  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  novelists, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  might  have  a  chance 
of  success.  Accordingly,  "  Keiiilworth," 
"Ivanhoe,"  and  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel," 
were  in  series  reprinted  in  the  pages  of 
the  journal.  But  they  failed  to  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  readers,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  circulation  had  gradually 
fallen  to  about  250,000.  A  number  of 
writers  have  since  then  been  tried, — - 
as  the  Mrs.  Southworth  and  the  Mr. 
St.  John  we  have  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Gordon  Smythies,  Mr.  Henry  Byron, 
Mr.  Watt  Phillips,  and  Miss  Braddon. 
These  have  attained  different  degrees  of 
success ;  but  none  of  them  has  been 
found  comparable  to  Mr.  Pierce  Egan, 
who  is  now  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
London  Journal. 

From  a  criticism  of  this  writer,  which 
appeared  in  the  journal  he  adorns,  we 
learn  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  age ;  "  and  who  shall 
"  say  but  that  his  works  may  not  tell 
"  upon  the  world  in  future  ages  1" — 

"  As  a  novelist,  Mr.  Pearce  Egan  combines 
a  variety  of  qualities  rarely  found  in  the  same 
individual.  We  never  think,  for  instance,  of 
his  '  Flower  of  the  Flock,'  or  '  The  Poor  Girl,' 
without  thinking  of  him  as  one  of  the  most 
expert  and  complete  of  our  novelists.  Yet 
this  has  not  exempted  him—  so  true  is  it  what 
Shakespeare  says,  that  '  be  thou  as  chaste  as 
ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  'scape 
calumny  '—from  the  quips  and  captious  cavils 
of  those  who,  from  their  crabbed  and  crass 
nature,  can  only  see  defects,  without  the  power 
of  appreciating  really  great  qualities.  At  the 
present  moment  there  cannot,  considering  the 
enormity  of  our  circulation,  be  less  than  about 
a  million  of  people  in  these  islands  and  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  also  in  America,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  reading  the  romances  of  Mr. 
Pierce  Egan.  Whence  originates  this  popu- 
larity ?  Apart  from  the  sterling  merits  of  the 
productions  in  a  literary  and  imaginative  point 
of  view,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Pierce  Egan  is  essentially  an  English 
writer,  and  from  this  other  circumstance,  that 
his  feelings  are  in  accord  with  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  addresses  his  writings 
and  his  great  moral  teachings.  Yes,  his  great 
moral  teachings,  as  is  apparent  in  even  one  of 
his  very  earliest  romances,  '  Wat  Tyler.'  It 
has  been  said  of  Bulwer  Lytton  that  in  all  his 
romances  he  teaches  the  virtue  of  patience.  So 
it  may  be  said  of  Egan,  that  in  his  he  incul- 
cates the  doctrine  of  contentment.  Appealing, 
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as  he  does,  to  the  million,  he  endeavours  to 
make  them  contented— nay,  hapj>y  with  their 
lot,  by  showing  them  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  envied  in  the  condition  of  the  rich  and 
great." 

If  he  has  faults,  we  are  told  that  so 
also  had  Homer.  He  is  accused  of 
mannerism,  and  the  answer  is  that  "  if 
"  there  is  one  thing  that  at  once  denotes 
"  genius  it  is  mannerism."  Further- 
more we  are  told  that  "  his  romances 
"  have  an  air  of  culture  and  refinement 
"  about  them.  They  are  exercises  of  a 
"  fine  fancy ;  graceful  and  careful  in 
"  language,  with  a  slightly  pensive  tone, 
"  and  all  may  be  read  with  a  quiet 
"  pleasure  and  a  harmless  conscience." 
Finally,  we  have  a  list  of  the  works 
of  this  truly  great  man  :  — "  Robin 
Hood,"  «  Wat  Tyler,"  "  Quintyn  Mat- 
sys,"  "Paul  Jones,"  "Adam  Bell," 
"  Harry  Eacket  Scapegrace,"  "  Fair 
Rosamond,"  "Clifton  Grey,"  "The  Black 
Prince,"  "  The  London  Apprentice," 
"The  Waits,"  "The  Flower  of  the 
Flock,"  "  The  False  Step,"  "  The  Snake 
in  the  Grass,"  "  The  Love  Test,"  "  Love 
me,  Leave  me  Not ;"  "  The  Wonder  of 
Kingswood  Chase;"  "Imogen,  or  the 
Marble  Heart ;"  "  The  Scarlet  Flower," 
"  The  Poor  Girl,"  &c. 

The  only  one  of  Mr.  Pierce  Egan's 
works  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted 
is  "  The  Flower  of  the  Flock."  This 
is  considered  his  best ;  it  has  lately 
been  republished  in  the  usual  three-, 
volume  form,  and  the  author  thereby 
claims  for  it  the  recognition  of  the 
critics.  He  rightly  argues  that  an 
author  who  can  command  a  million 
readers  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
His  novel  is  very  curious,  and  though 
it  is  loaded  with  absurdities,  will  repay 
perusal.  How  to  adjust  the  praise  and 
blame  which  should  be  given  to  it  we 
find  far  from  easy.  Ability  it  un- 
doubtedlv  exhibits;  but  those  of  us 
who  will  see  this  ability  must  look 
below  the  surface,  and  must  not  make 
too  much  of  Mr.  Egan's  ignorance  of 
the  forms  and  usages  of  fashionable 
society.  It  will  have  been  observed 
that  in  one  of  the  extracts  which  we 
have  made  from  the  criticism  of  him 


that  appeared  in  the  London  Journal 
considerable  stress  is  laid  on  his  culture 
and  refinement.     In  another  extract  he 
is  described  as  belonging  to  that  very 
noble  and  limited  class  of  literary  men 
"  who  enjoy  money  and  leisure — whose 
"  revenues   are   the  mere   alluvium  of 
"  wealth — the   deposit   of   the    golden 
"  tide  flowing  in  with  regularity — who 
"  regard  literature  not  as   a  necessity, 
"  but  a  pleasure — not  as  a  want,  but  as 
"  a  pastime — not  as  the  substantial  food, 
"  but  as  the  frail  confectionery  of  life, 
"  and  whose  appeal  being  to  the  aristo- 
"  cracy   they    produce    that   which    is 
"  elegant,    entertaining,    and   tasteful." 
From  this  rather  intricate  sentence   it 
may  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Pierce  Egan 
rolls  in  wealth  and  luxury,  moves  in  the 
highest  society,  and  condescends  to  lite- 
rature.    Certainly,  in  the  novel  which 
we  have  read  he  talks   of  dukes   and 
other   big   men  with  astounding  fami- 
liarity ;  and  we  believe  that  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  influence  with  the  lower 
classes  is  that  he  professes  to  depict  for 
them  what  is  called  high  life.     It  would 
be  a  pity  to  disturb  that  illusion;  and 
the  less  we  say  of  Mr.  Pierce  Egan  as  a 
painter   of    manners   the   better.     Nor 
under  any  circumstances  are  we  much 
disposed  to  dwell  on  success  or  failure 
in  the  delineation  of  manners.  Manners, 
after    all,     are    transitory.      Character, 
passion,    and  action   remain   the   same 
from  age  to  age,  and  it  is  by  his  know- 
ledge or  ignorance  of  these  that  a  novel- 
ist is  chiefly  to  be  judged. 

With  regard  to  these  weightier  points 
of  the  law,  we  have  to  say  of  Mr.  Pierce 
Egan  very  nearly  what  we  have  said  of 
Mr.  John  Frederic  Smith.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  Mr.  Egan  deals  more 
directly  with  present  times.  Mainly  he 
directs  his  attention  to  the  working  out 
of  his  plot,  and  the  heaping  together  of 
incidents.  There  is  an  incessant  round 
of  incidents,  houses  on  fire,  houses  fall- 
ing to  the  ground,  abductions  and  seduc- 
tion, forgeries,  arrests,  attempted  suicides, 
attempted  murders,  and  ever  so  many 
more  wonderful  events,  all  ending  in 
the  marriage  of  young  men  and  maidens 
belonging  to  the  opposite  poles  of 
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society.  Fortunes  turn  up  at  the  right 
moment ;  lost  sons  are  discovered  when 
they  are  least  expected ;  documents  are 
hidden  to  appear  just  when  the  novelist 
wants  them  ;  and  witnesses  supposed  to 
be  dead  are  forthcoming  in  the  nick  of 
time.  Then,  to  give  force  to  these  in- 
cidents, there  is  an  infinity  of  strong 
passion.  "  Lester  Vane  was  livid  with 
"  passion.  He  was  obliged  to  wipe  the 
"  froth  from  his  mouth."  That  is  the 
sort  of  passion  with  which  we  are  fami- 
liarized. We  forget  whether  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Pierce  Egan  we  have 
come  across  that  favourite  picture  of 
writers  of  this  school — the  picture  of 
two  lovers  embracing  each  other,  "  their 
lips  being  glued  together."  We  do 
remember  that  there  is  a  prodigious 
amount  of  embracing  and  cuddling  and 
resting  of  heads  upon  bosoms  in  Mr. 
Egan's  tale.  We  carry  away  with  us 
a  general  impression  that  the  supreme 
object  of  life  is  to  have  onels  arm  round 
a  girl's  waist,  and  her  head  resting 
affectionately  upon  one's  shoulder,  while 
tears  of  joy  are  falling  from  her  eyes 
that  invite  kisses,  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  these  novelists  always  go  in 
"  thousands." 

Mr.  Pierce  Egan's  great  stronghold, 
however,  is  morality.  We  have  never 
done  admiring  the  fine  moral  reflections 
of  those  popular  story-tellers.  He  has  a 
hero  and  heroine  who  are  guilty  of  what 
seems — but  it  is  only  seeming — a  de- 
cided breach  of  a  most  important  com- 


mandment. Helen  Grahame  does  not 
know  that  she  is  married,  does  not 
know  that  she  is  about  to  be  a  mother. 
She  flies  her  father's  house  in  shame, 
nevertheless;  she  becomes  a  mother; 
she  has  to  undergo  all  the  torture  of 
remorse.  At  the  proper  moment,  how- 
ever, the  father  of  the  babe  turns  up  to 
do  her  justice  ;  and,  what  is  more,  he 
gets  a  letter  from  the  minister  of  the 
kirk  in  Scotland  to  inform  him  that, 
without  knowing  it,  he  was  legally 
married  to  the  lady.  He  had  in  jest,  at 
an  evening  party,  gone  through  some 
mock  ceremony  of  marriage,  the  Scotch 
minister  joining  his  hand  to  that  of  the 
frail  Helen.  The  minister  has  a  tender 
conscience,  and  many  months  after- 
wards, without  any  motive  but  that 
suggested  by  his  own  uneasiness,  writes 
of  a  sudden  to  the  husband  in  this  mock 
marriage  to  inform  him  that  in  Scotch 
law,  and  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  the 
marriage  is  binding.  It  is  a  delightful 
solution  of  a  most  unhappy  business. 
Helen  Grahame's  virtue  is  saved,  and 
nobody  can  say  a  word  against  her. 
Morality  is  at  last  triumphant ;  the  law 
is  fulfilled ;  the  commandments  are 
glorified;  the  readers  of  the  penny 
journals  are  pleased  with  approving 
consciences ;  and  Mr.  Pierce  Egan,  with 
his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waist- 
coat, walks  the  earth  as  a  master  spirit, 
showing  kindness  to  human  frailty, 
while  doing  obeisance  to  eternal  law. 


CEADOCK  KOWELL :  A  TALE  OF  THE  ^sTEW  FOKEST. 


BY    RICHARD   DODDRIDGE   BLACKMORE. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

To  bar  the  entail  of  crime.  A  bitter 
and  abortive  task  ;  at  least,  in  this 
vindictive  world,  where  Christians 
dwell  more  on  Mount  Sinai  than  on 
the  mount  that  did  not  quake  and  burn 
with  fire. 

And  yet  for  this,  and  little  else,  still 


clung  to  fair  fame  and  life  the  man  who 
rather  would  have  lain  beneath  the 
quick-lime  of  Newgate.  It  was  not  for 
the  empty  part,  the  reputation,  the 
position,  the  respect  of  those  who  prove 
the  etymon  of  the  word  by  truly  look- 
ing backward — not  for  these  alone, 
nor  mainly,  did  Bull  Garnet  bear  the 
anguish  now  from  month  to  month  more 
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bitter,  deeper,  less  concealable.  He 
strove  with  himself,  and  checked  him- 
self, and  bit  his  tongue,  and  jerked  back 
his  heart,  and  nursed  that  shattered  lie, 
his  life,  if  so  might  be  that  Pearl  and 
Bob  should  start  anew  in  another  land, 
with  a  fair  career  before  them.  Not 
that  he  cared,  more  than  he  could  help, 
whether  they  might  be  rich  or  poor; 
only  that  he  would  like  them  to  have 
the  chance  of  choosing. 

This  chance  had  not  been  fair  for 
him,  forsaken  as  he  was,  and  outcast ; 
banned  by  all  the  laws  of  men,  because 
his  mother  had  been  trustful,  and  his 
father  treacherous.  Yet  against  all 
chances,  he,  by  his  own  rightful  power, 
deeply  hating  and  (which  was  worse) 
conscientiously  despising  every  social 
prejudice,  made  his  way  among  smaller 
men,  taught  himself  by  day  and  night, 
formed  his  own  strong  character,  with 
the  hatred  of  tyranny  for  its  base,  and 
tyranny  of  his  own  for  its  apex  ;  and 
finally  gained  success  in  the  world,  and 
large  views  of  Christianity.  And  in  all 
of  this  he  was  sincere  ! 

It  was  a  vile  and  bitter  wrong  to 
which  he  owed  his  birth.  Sir  Cradock 
Nowell,  the  father  of  the  present 
baronet,  had  fallen  in  love  of  some  sort 
with  a  comely  Yorkshire  maiden,  whose 
mother's  farm  adjoined  the  moors, 
whereon  the  shooting  quarters  were. 
Then,  in  that  period  of  mean  licence, 
when  fashionable  servility  was  wriggling, 
lik  a  cellar-slug,  in  the  slime-track  of 
low  princes,  Sir  Cradock  Nowell  did 
what  few  of  his  roystering  friends  would 
have  thought  of — unfashionable  Tar- 
quinian,  he  committed  a  quiet  bigamy. 
He  had  lived  apart  from  Lady  Nowell, 
even  before  her  second  confinement ; 
because  he  could  not  get  on  with  her. 
So  Miss  Garnet  went  with  him  to  the 
quiet  altar  of  a  little  Yorkshire  church, 
and  fancied  she  was  Lady  Nowell ;  only 
that  mu.-'t  V  a  secret,  "because  they  had 
not  tin-  king's  consent,  for  he  was  not  in 
a  state  to  give  it." 

When  she  learned  her  niddering 
wron,Lr,  and  tin-  d«-spil<-  to  her  unborn 
child,  she  cast  her  curse  upon  the  race, 
not  with  loud  rant,  but  long  scorn,  ami 


went  from  her  widowed  mother,  to  a 
cold  and  unknown  place. 

So  soon  as  Ikill  Garnet  was  old 
enough  to  know  right  from  wrong,  and 
to  see  how  much  more  of  the  latter  had 
fallen  to  his  share,  two  courses  lay  be- 
fore him.  Two,  I  mean,  were  possible 
to  a  strong  and  upright  nature ;  to  a 
false  and  weak  one  fifty  would  have 
offered,  and  a  little  of  each  been  taken. 
Conscious  as  he  was  of  spirit,  energy, 
and  decision,  he  might  apply  them  all  to 
very  ungenial  purposes,  to  sarcasm, 
contemptuousness,  and  general  misan- 
thropy. Or  else  he  might  take  a  larger 
view,  pity  the  poor  old-fashioned  prigs 
who  despise  a  man  for  his  father's  fault, 
and  generously  adopt  himself  to  the 
broadest  Christianity. 

The  latter  course  was  the  one  he 
chose  ;  in  solid  earnest,  too,  because  it 
suited  his  nature.  And  so  perhaps  we 
had  better  say  that  he  chose  no  course  at 
all,  but  had'  the  wiser  one  forced  upon 
him.  Yet  the  old  Adam  of  damnable 
temper  too  often  would  rush  out  of 
Paradise,  and  prove  in  strong  language 
that  he  would  not  be  put  Off  together 
with  his  works.  Exeter  Hall  would 
have  owned  him,  in  spite  of  all  his 
backsliding,  as  a  very  "far-advanced 
Christian  ;"  because  he  was  so  "evan- 
gelical." And  yet  lie  never  dealt  in 
cant,  nor  distributed  idyllic  tracts,  Sab- 
batarian pastorals,  where  godly  Thomas 
meets  drunken  John,  and  converts  him 
to  the  diluted  vappa  of  an  unferinented 
Sunday. 

And  now  this  man,  whom  all  who 
knew  him  either  loved  or  hated,  felt  the 
troubles  closing  around  him,  and  saw 
that  the  end  was  coming.  He  had  kept 
his  own  sense  of  justice  down,  while  it 
jerked  (like  a  thistle  on  springs)  in  his 
heart ;  he  had  worn  himself  out  with 
thinking  for  ever  what  would  become  of 
his  children,  whom,  he  had  wronged 
more  heavily  than  his  own  bad  lather 
had  wronged  him — only  the  difference 
was  that  he  loved  them  ;  and  most  of 
all  he  had  let  a  poor  fellow,  whom  he 
liked  and  esteemed  most  truly,  bear  all 
the  brunt,  all  the  misery,  all  the  despair 
<>t'  fratricide. 
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Now  all  he  asked  for,  all  he  prayed 
for — and,  indeed,  he  prayed  more  than 
ever  now,  and  with  deeper  feeling; 
though  many  would  have  feared  to  do 
it  — now  his  utmost  hope  was  to  win  six 
months  of  life.  In  that  time  all  might 
be  arranged  for  his  children's  interest ; 
his  purchase  of  those  'five  hundred  acres 
from  the  Crown  Commissioners — all  good 
land,  near  the  Romsey  Road,  but  too  full 
of  juice — would  soon  be  so  completed 
that  he  could  sell  again  at  treble  the 
price  he  gave,  so  well  had  he  reclaimed 
the  land,  while  equitably  his  ;  and  then 
Bob  should  have  half,  and  Pearl  take  half 
(because  she  had  been  so  injured),  and, 
starting  with  the  proceeds  of  all  his 
earthly  substance  before  it  should  es- 
cheat, be  happy  in  America,  and  think 
fondly  of  dead  father. 

This  was  all  he  lived  for  now.  It 
may  seem  a  wild  programme ;  but, 
practical  as  he  was  in  business,  and  not 
to  be  wronged  of  a  halfpenny,  Bull 
Garnet  was  vague  and  sentimental  when 
he  "took  on"  about  his  children. 
Furious  if  they  were  wronged,  loving 
them  as  the  cow  did  (who,  without  a 
horn  to  her  head,  pounded  dead  the 
leopard),  ready  to  take  most  liberal 
views  of  everything  beyond  them,  yet 
keeping  ever  to  his  eyes  that  parental 
lens,  whose  focus  is  so  very  short,  and 
therefore,  by  the  optic  laws,  its  magnify- 
ing power  and  aberration  glorious. 

Now  three  foes  were  closing  round 
him  ;  all  of  whom,  by  different  process, 
and  from  different  premises,  had  arrived 
at  the  one  conclusion.  The  three  were, 
as  he  knew  too  well,  Rufus  Hutton, 
Issachar  Jupp,  and  Mr.  Chope,  of 
Southampton.  Of  the  first  he  held- 
undue  contempt  (not  knowing  all  his 
evidence) ;  the  second  he  had  for  the 
time  disarmed,  by  an  appeal  ad 
hominem  ;  the  third  was  the  most  to  be 
feared,  the  most  awful,  because  so 
crafty,  keen,  and  deep,  so  utterly  im- 
penetrable. 

Mr.  Chope,  the  partner  and  "  brains  " 
of  Cole,  the  coroner,  was  absent  upon  a 
lawyer's  holiday  at  the  time  of  the 
inquest.  When  he  came  home,  and 
heard  all  about  it,  and  saw  the  place, 


and  put  questions,  he  scarcely  knew 
what  to  think.  Only  upon  one  point 
he  was  certain — the  verdict  had  been 
wrong.  Either  Cradock  Nowell  had 
shot  his  brother  purposely,  or  some  one 
else  had  done  so.  To  Chope's  clear 
intuition,  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
firearms — for  his  one  relaxation  was 
shooting — it  was  plain  as  possible  that 
there  had  been  no  accident.  To  the 
people  who  told  him  about  the  cartridge 
"  balling,"  he  expressed  no  opinion ; 
but  to  himself  he  said,  "  Pooh  !  I  have 
seen  Cradock  Nowell  shoot.  He  always 
knew  all  he  was  doing.  He  never  would 
put  a  green  cartridge  into  his  gun  for  a 
woodcock.  And  the  others  scarcely 
ever  ball.  And  even  if  he  had  a  green 
cartridge,  look  at  the  chances  against 
it.  I  would  lay  my  life  Clayton  Nowell 
was  shot  on  purpose." 

Then,  of  course,  Mr.  Chope  set  to, 
not  only  with  hope  of  reward,  but  to 
gratify  his  own  instinct,  at  the  puzzle 
and  wards  of  the  question.  If  he  had 
known  the  neighbourhood  well,  and  all 
the  local  politics,  he  must  have  arrived 
at  due  conclusion  long  before  he  did. 
But  a  heavy  piece  of  conveyancing  came 
into  the  office 'of  Coles  and  Co.  and, 
being  far  more  lucrative  than  amateur 
speculations,  robbed  them  of  their  at- 
tention. But  now  that  stubborn  piece 
was  done  with,  and  Mr.  Chope  again  at 
leisure  to  pursue  his  quest.  Twice  or 
thrice  every  week  he  was  seen,  walking 
in  his  deliberate  way,  as  if  every  step 
were  paid  for,  through  the  village  of 
Nowelhurst,  and  among  the  haunts  of 
the  woodcutters.  He  carried  his  great 
head  downwards,  as  a  bloodhound  on 
the  track  does,  but  raised  it,  and  met 
with  a  soft  sweet  smile  all  who  cared 
to  look  at  him.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a 
fishing-rod,  and  round  his  hat  some 
trout-flies ;  and  often  he  entered  the 
village  inn,  and  had  bread  and  cheese 
in  the  tap-room,  though  invited  into  the 
parlour.  Although  his  boots  were  soaked 
and  soiled  as  if  he  had  been  wading, 
and  the  landing-net,  slung  across  his 
back,  had  evidently  been  dripping,  he 
opened  to  none  his  fishing  creel,  neither 
had  any  trout  fried,  but  spoke  in  a 
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desponding  manner  of  the  shyness  of 
the  fish,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
water,  and  vowed  every  time  that  his 
patience  was  now  at  last  exhausted. 
As  none  could  fish  in  that  neighbour- 
hood without  asking  Sir  Cradock's  per- 
mission, or  trespassing  against  him,  and 
as  the  old  baronet  was  most  duly 
tenacious  of  all  his  sporting  rights, 
everybody  wondered  what  Mark  Stote 
was  about  to  allow  a  mere  far-comer  to 
carry  on  so  in  Nowelhurst  water.  But 
Mark  Stote  knew  a  great  deal  better 
what  was  up  than  they  did. 

Four  or  five  times  now,  Bull  Garnet, 
riding  on  his  rounds  of  business,  had 
met  Simon  Chope,  and  bowed  politely 
to  him.  On  the  first  occasion,  Mr. 
Chope,  knowing  very  little  of  Garnet, 
and  failing  to  comprehend  him  (as  we 
fail,  at  first  sight,  with  all  antipodes), 
lost  his  slow  sequacious  art,  because  he 
over-riddled  it.  All  very  cunning  men 
do  this ;  even  my  Lord  Bacon,  but 
never  our  brother  Shakespeare. 

But  Mr.  Garnet  read  him  truly,  and 
his  purpose  also,  by  the  aid  of  his  own 
consciousness;  and  a  thrill  of  deep, 
cold  fear  went  through  that  hot  and 
stormy  heart.  Nevertheless,  he  met  the 
case  in  his  usual  manner,  and  puzzled 
Mr.  Chope  on  the  third  or  fourth 
encounter  by  inviting  him  to  dinner. 
The  lawyer  found  some  ready  plea  for 
declining  this  invitation;  sleuth  and 
cold-blooded  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
accept  hospitality  to  sift  his  host  for 
murder.  Of  course  Mr.  Garnet  had 
foreseen  the  refusal  of  this  overture ; 
but  it  added  to  his  general  alarm,  even 
more  than  it  contributed  to  his  momen- 
tary relief.  Clearly  enough  he  knew,  or 
felt,  that  now  he  was  running  a  race 
against  time ;  and  if  he  could  only  win 
that  race,  and  give  the  prize  to  his 
children,  how  happily  would  he  yield 
himself  to  his  only  comfort — death. 
With  his  strong  religious  views — right 
or  wrong,  who  shall  dare  to  say]  for 
the  matter  is  not  of  reason — he  doubted 
God's  great  mercy  to  him  in  another 
world  no  more  than  he  doubted  his 
own  great  love  to  his  own  begotten. 

And  sad  it  was,  enough  to  move  the 


tears  of  any  Stoic,  to  behold  Bull 
Garnet  now  sitting  with  his.  children. 
Instead  of  being  shy  and  distant  (as  for 
a  while  he  had  been,  when  the  crime 
was  new  upon  him)  he  would  watch 
them,  word  by  word,  smile  by  smile,  or 
tear  for  tear,  as  if  he  never  could  have 
enough  of  the  little  that  was  left  to 
him.  They  had  begun  to  talk  again 
carelessly  in  his  presence,  as  the  manner 
of  the  young  is.  Bob  had  found  that 
the  vague,  dark  cloud,  of  whose  origin 
he  knew  nothing,  was  lifted  a  little, 
and  lightened ;  and  Pearl,  who  knew 
all  about  it,  was  trying  to  slip  from 
beneath  its  shadow,  with  the  self- 
preservation  of  youth,  and  into  the 
long-obscured  but  native  sunlight  of  a 
daughter's  love.  And  all  the  while  their 
father,  the  man  of  force  and  violence, 
would  look  from  one  to  the  other  of 
them,  perceiving,  with  a  curious  smile, 
little  traits  of  himself;  often  amused 
at,  and  blessing  them  for,  their  very 
sage  inexperience ;  thinking  to  show 
how  both  were  wrong,  yet  longing  not 
to  do  it.  And  then  he  would  begin  to 
wonder  which  of  them  he  loved  more 
deeply.  Pearl  had  gained  upon  him  so, 
by  the  patience  of  her  wrong,  by  coming 
to  the  hearth  for  shelter  from  the^storm 
of  outer  love. 

In  all  races  against  time,  luck, 
itself  the  child  of  time,  is  apt  to 
govern  the  result  more  than  highest 
skill  may.  So  far  most  of  the  luck  had 
been  in  Mr.  Garnet's  favour ;  the  ap- 
proach of  unlucky  Cradock  that  day,  the 
distraction  of  his  mind — the  hurried  and 
jostled  aim  which  even  misled  himself ; 
the  distance  of  John  Eosedew;  the 
blundering  and  timid  coroner  and  the 
soft-hearted  jury ;  even  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  since  that  time  the  per- 
version and  weakness  of  the  father's 
mind :  all  these  had  prevented  that 
close  inquiry  which  must  have  led  to 
either  his  conviction  or  confession. 
For,  of  course,  he  would  have  confessed 
at  once,  come  what  might,  if  an  innocent 
man  had  been  apprehended  for  his  guilt. 

Only  in  one  important  matter — so  far 
at  least  as  he  knew  yet,  not  having  heard 
of  Jem's  discovery,  and  Mr.  Button's 
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advance  upon  it  —  had  fortune  been 
against  him ;  that  one  was  the  crashing 
of  his  locked  cupboard,  and  the  exposure 
of  the  broken  gun- case  to  Rufus  Hut- 
ton's  eyes.  And  now  it  was  an  adverse 
fate  which  brought  Mr.  Chope  upon  the 
stage,  and  yet  it  was  a  kindly  one  which 
kept  him  apart  from  Button.  For  Simon 
Chope  and  Eufus  Hutton  disliked  one 
another  heartily;  as  the  old  repulsion  is 
between  cold  blood  and  hot  blood. 

As  it  happened,  Mr.  Chope  was  Mrs. 
Corklemore's  pet  lawyer :  he  had  been 
employed  to  see  that  she  was  defrauded 
of  no  adequate  rights  uxorial  upon  her 
second  marriage.  And  uncommonly 
good  care  he  took  to  secure  the  lion's 
share  for  her.  Indeed  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  fall  in  love  at  all  with 
anything  but  money,  that  foolish  lapse 
would  have  been  his,  at  the  very  first 
sight  of  Georgie.  Sweetly  innocent  and 
good,  she  did  so  sympathize  with  "to 
wit,  whereas,  and  notwithstanding;" 
she  entered  with  such  gush  of  heart  into 
the  bitter  necessity  of  making  many 
folios,  and  charging  for  every  one  of 
them,  which  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  has  forced  on  a  class  whose 
native  bias  rather  tends  to  poetry ;  she 
felt  so  acutely  (when  all  was  made  plain 
to  her,  and  Mr.  Corklemore  paid  the 
bill)  how  very  very  wrong  it  was  not  to 
have  implicit  confidence — "  in  being 
cheated,"  under  her  breath,  and  that 
shaft  was  Cupid's  to  Mr.  Chope — in  a 
word,  he  was  so  smitten,  that  he  doubled 
all  his  charges,  and  inserted  an  especial 
power  of  appointment,  for  (Mr.  Corkle- 
more having  the  gout)  he  looked  on  her 
as  his  reversion. 

"  Hang  it,"  he  said,  for  his  extreme 
idea  of  final  punishment  was  legal; 
"  hang  it,  if  I  married  that  woman,  our 
son  would  be  Lord  Chancellor.  I  never 
saw  such  a  liar." 

Now  it  was  almost  certain  that,  under 
Sir  Cradock  Nowell's  settlement  upon 
marriage,  an  entail  had  been  created. 
The  lawyers,  who  do  as  they  like  in 
such  matters,  and  live  in  a  cloud  of  their 
own  breath,  are  sure  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuance, and  the  bills  of  their  grand- 
children. 


"  Alas,  how  sad  ! "  thought  Georgie, 
as  she  lay  back  in  the  Nowelhurst  car- 
riage on  her  way  to  Cole,  Chope,  and 
Co. ;  "how  very  sad  if  it  should  be  so. 
Then  there  will  be  no  cure  for  it,  but  to 
get  up  the  evidence,  meet  the  dreadful 
publicity,  and  get  the  poor  fellow  con- 
victed. And  they  say  he  is  so  good- 
looking  !  Perhaps  I  hate  ugly  people 
so  much,  because  I  am  so  pretty.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  Mr.  Corklemore  walked  a 
little  more  like  a  gentleman.  But  as  a 
sacred  duty  to  my  innocent  darling,  I 
must  leave  no  stone  unturned." 

Fully  convinced  of  her  pure  integrity, 
Georgie  drove  up  in  state  and  style  to 
the  office  of  Cole,  Chope,  and  Co.  some- 
where in  Southampton.  She  would 
make  no  secret  of  it,  but  go  in  Sir  Cra- 
dock Lowell's  carriage,  and  then  evil- 
minded  persons  could  not  misinterpret 
her.  Mr.  Chope  alone  could  tell  her, 
as  she  had  said  to  "  Uncle  Cradock " 
(with  a  faint  hope  that  he  might  let  slip 
something),  what  really  was  the  nature 
and  effect  of  her  own  marriage- settle- 
ment. Things  of  that  sort  were  so  far 
beyond  her,  so  distasteful  to  her ;  suf- 
ficient for  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof; 
she  could  sympathize  with  almost  any 
one,  but  really  not  with  a  person  who 
looked  forward  to  any  disposal  of  pro- 
perty, unless  it  became,  for  the  sake  of 
the  little  ones,  a  matter  of  strict  duty ; 
and  even  then  it  must  cause  a  heart- 
pang — oh,  such  a  bitter  heart-pang  ! 

"Cole's  brains"  was  not  the  man  to 
make  himself  too  common.  He  always 
required  digging  out,  like  a  fossil,  from 
three  or  four  mural  septa.  Being  disin- 
terred at  last  from  the  innermost  room, 
after  winks,  and  nods,  and  quiet  knocks 
innumerable,  he  came  out  with  both 
hands  over  his  eyes,  because  the  light 
was  too  much  for  him,  he  had  been  so 
hard  at  work. 

And  the  first  thing  he  always  ex- 
pressed was  surprise,  even  though  he 
had  made  the  appointment.  Mr.  Simon 
Chope,  attorney  and  solicitor,  was  now 
about  five-and-thirty  years  old,  a  square- 
built  man,  just  growing  stout,  with  an 
enormous  head,  and  a  frizzle  of  hair 
which  made  it  look  stilt  larger.  There 
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a  depth  of  gravity  in  his  paper- 
white  countcnniKv,  — slightly  marked 
•with  snmll-p<>x — a  power  of  not  laugh- 
ing, such  as  wo  seldom  see,  except  in  a 
of  great  humour,  who  says  odd 
.!  rarely  smiles  till  every  one 
is  laughing.  But  if  Chope  were 
•1,  as  he  may  have  been,  with  a  racy 
of  comedy,  nobody  ever  knew  it. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  make  a  joke 
gratis,  neither  to  laugh  upon  similar 
terms  at  those  of  other  people.  Tre- 
mendous gravity,  quiet  movements,  very- 
clear  perception,  most  judicious  reti- 
cence— these  had  been  his  characteristics 
since  he  started  in  life  as  an  office-boy, 
and  these  would  abide  with  him  until 
he  got  everything  he  wanted;  if  any 
man  ever  does  that. 

With  many  a  bow  and  smile,  express- 
ing surprise,  delight,  and  deference,  Mr. 
Chope  conducted  to  a  special  room  that 
lady  in  whom  he  felt  an  interest  tran- 
scending contingent  remainder.  Mrs. 
Corklemore  swam  to  her  place  with  that 
ease  of  movement  which  was  one  of  her 
chief  fascinations,  and  fixed  her  large 
grey  eyes  on  the  lawyer  with  the  sweet- 
est expression  of  innocence. 

"  I  fear,  Mr.  Chope — oh,  where  is  my 
husband  1  he  promised  to  meet  me  here 
— 1  fear  that  I  must  give  you,  oh,  so'much 
trouble  again.  But  you  exerted  your- 
self so  very  kindly  on  my  behalf  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  that  I  cannot  bear 
to  consult  any  other  gentleman,  even  in 
the  smallest  matter." 

"  My  services,  such  as  they  ate,  shall 
ever  be  at  the  entire  disposal  of  Madame 
la  Comtesse." 

Mr.  Chope  would  always  address  her 
so  ;  "a  countess  once,  a  countess  for 
ever,"  was  his  view  of  the  subject. 
Moreover,  it  ignored  Mr.  Corklemore, 
whom  he  hated  as  his  supplanter;  and, 
best  reason  of  all,  the  lady  evidently 

lik-l      it. 

"  You  are  so  very  kind,  I  felt  sure 
that  you  would  say  so.  But  in  this  case, 
the  business  is  rather  Mr.  Corklemore's 
than  my  own.  But  he  has  left  it  en- 
tiivly  to  me,  having  greater  confidence, 
perhaps,  in  my  apprehension." 

She  knew  of  course,  that  so  to  dis- 


parage her  husband,  by  implication,  was 
not  in  the  very  best  taste  ;  but  she  felt 
that  Mr.  Chope  would  be  pleased,  as  she 
quite  understood  his  sentiments. 

"  And  not  without  excellent  reason," 
answered  the  lawyer,  softly  ;  "  if  any 
lady  would  be  an  ornament  to  our  pro- 
fession, it  is  Madame  la  Comtesse." 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Chope,  oh  no  !  I  am 
so  very  simple.  And  I  never  should 
have  the  heart  to  do  the  things  you  are 
compelled  to  do.  But  to  return  :  this 
little  matter,  in  which  I  hope  for  your 
assistance,  is  a  trifling  exchange  of 
mixed  land  with  Sir  Cradock  Xowell." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  ! "  said  Chope,  feel- 
ing slightly  disappointed,  for  he  had 
some  idea  that  the  question  would  be 
more  lucrative  ;  "  if  you  will  give  me 
particulars,  it  shall  have  our  best  atten- 
tion." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard,"  said  Georgie, 
knowing  thoroughly  all  about  it ;  "that 
there  is  some  mode  of  proceeding, 
under  some  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
lightens  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  the 
legal  difficulties — and,  oh  yes,  the  ex- 
penses." 

Mrs.  Corklemore  knew  how  Mr. 
Chope  had  drawn  her  a  very  long  bill — 
upon  his  imagination. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Chope, 
smitten  yet  more  deeply  with  the  legal 
knowledge,  and  full  of  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  ;  "  there  is  a  rough  and  ready 
way  of  dealing  with  almost  anything. 
What  they  call  a  statutory  proceeding, 
shockingly  careless  and  haphazard,  and 
most  ungermanely  thrust  into  an  En- 
closure Act.  But  we  never  permit  any 
clients  of  ours  to  imperil  their  interests 
so,  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of  half-a- 
sovereign.  There  is  such  a  deal  of 
quackery  in  all  those  dabblesome  inter- 
ferences with  ancient  institutions.  For 
security,  for  comfort  of  mind,  for  scien- 
tific investigation,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  exhaustive  process  of  a  good  common 
law  conveyance.  Look  at  a  proper 
abstract  of  title  !  A  charming  thing  to 
contemplate  and  still  more  charming,  if 
possible,  the  requisitions  upon  it,  when 
prepared  by  eminent  counsel.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  present  age  is  to  slur 
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and  cut  short  everything.  Melancholy, 
most  melancholy  ! " 

"  Especially  for  the  legal  gentlemen,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Chope  ? " 

"  Yes.  It  does  hurt  our  feelings  so 
to  see  all  the  grand  safeguards,  invented 
by  men  of  consummate  ability,  swept 
away  like  old  rubbish.  I  even  heard 
of  a  case  last  week,  where  a  piece  of 
land,  sold  for  90(M.,  actually  cost  the 
purchaser  only  501.  for  conveyance  !  " 

"  Oh  how  disgraceful ! "  cried  Georgie, 
so  nicely,  that  Chope  detected  no  irony  : 
"  and  now,  I  presume,  if  we  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  we  must  deliver  and 
receive  what  you  call  l  abstracts  of 
title.'  " 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,  whichever  way 
you  proceed.  It  is  a  most  indispensable 
step.  It  will  be  my  duty  and  privilege 
to  deduce  Mr.  Corklemore's  title  ;  and 
Mr.  Brockwood's,  I  presume,  to  show 
Sir  Cradock  Lowell's.  All  may  be 
completed  in  six  months'  time,  if 
both  sides  act  with  energy.  If  you  will 
favour  me  with  the  description  of 
parcels,  I  will  write  at  once  to  Mr. 
Brockwood  ;  or,  indeed,  I  shall  see  him 
to-night.  lie  will  be  at  the  Masons' 
dinner." 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Corklemore  was 
taken  quite  aback.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  no  interchange  of  land  had  ever 
been  dreamed  of,  except  by  herself,  as  a 
possible  method  of  learning  "  how  the 
land  lay  ;"  and  indeed  there  was  no 
intermixed  land  at  all,  as  Mr.  Chope 
strongly  suspected.  Neither  was  he, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  likely  to  meet 
Mr.  Brockwood  ;  but  gwhen  it  becomes 
a  professional  question,  a  man  can  mostly 
out-lie  a  woman,  because  he  has  more 
experience. 

"Be  guided  by  me,  if  you  please," 
said  Georgie,  smiling  enough  to  mis- 
guide any  one  ;  "we  must  not  be  pre- 
mature, lest  we  seem  too  anxious  about 
the  bargain.  And,  I  am  sure,  we  have 
done  our  very  best  to  be  perfectly  fair 
with  Sir  Cradock.  Only  we  trust  you, 
of  course,  to  be  sure  that  he  has  reposing, 
composing — oh  how  stupid  I  am  !  I 
mean  disposing  power ;  that  there  is 
no  awkward  entail." 


Here  she  looked  so  preternaturally 
simple,  which  she  would  never  have 
done  but  for  her  previous  nutter,  that 
Simon  Chope  in  a  moment  knew  exactly 
what  her  game  was.  Nevertheless,  he 
answered  nicely  in  that  tantalising  way, 
which  often  makes  a  woman  Hash 
forth. 

"  We  shall  see,  no  doubt,  ere  long. 
Of  course  Sir  Cradock  would  not  pro- 
pose it,  unless  he  had  full  power.  Is 
it  quite  certain  that  poor  Clayton 
Nowell  left  no  legitimate  offspring  ?  " 

Oh,  what  a  horrible  suggestion  !  Such 
a  thing  would  quite  upset  every  scheme. 
Georgie  had  never  thought  of  it.  And 
yet  it  might  even  be  so.  There  was 
something  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  Chope's 
whisper,  which  convinced  her  that  he 
had  heard  something.  And  only  think ; 
young  men  are  so  little  looked  after  at 
Oxford,  that  they  can  get  married  very 
easily,  without  anything  being  heard  of 
it.  At  least,  so  thought  Mrs.  Corkle- 
more. And  then  oh,  if  poor  Clayton 
had  left  a  child,  how  his  grandfather 
would  idolise  him  !  Sir  Cradock  would 
slip  from  her  hands  altogether ;  and 
scarcely  any  hope  would  remain  of 
diverting  the  succession.  Even  if  the 
child  was  a  daughter,  probably  she 
would  inherit,  and  could  not  yet  have 
committed  felony.  Oh  what  a  fearful 
blow  it  would  be  ! 

All  this  passed  through  that  rapid 
mind  in  about  half  a  second,  during 
which  time,  however,  the  thinker  could 
not  help  looking  nonplussed.  Mr.  Chope 
of  course  perceived  it,  and  found  himself 
more  and  more  wide-awake. 

"  Well,  what  a  strange  idea  !"  she  ex- 
claimed with  unfeigned  surprise.  "There 
has  not  been  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  And  indeed  I 
have  lately  heard  what  surprised  me 
very  much,  that  he  had  formed  an — an 
improper  attachment  in  a  quarter  very 
near  home." 

"  Indeed  !  Do  you  know  to  whom  ? " 
It  was  Mr.  Chope  who  was  trying  now 
to  appear  indifferent. 

"  Yes.  I  was  told.  But  it  does  not 
become  me  to  repeat  such  stories." 

"It   not   only  becomes  you  in  this 
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case,  but  it  is  your  absolute  duty,  and — 
and  your  true  interest." 

"Why,  you  quite  frighten  me,  Mr. 
Chope.  Your  manner  is  so  strange." 

"  It  would  grieve  me  deeply  indeed 
to  alarm  Madame  la  Comtesse,"  an- 
swered the  lawyer,  trying  in  vain  to 
resume  his  airiness  ;  "  but  I  cannot  do 
justice  to  any  one  who  does  not  fully 
confide  in  me.  In  a  case  like  this, 
especially,  such  interests  are  concerned, 
the  title  is  so — so  complicated,  that  purely 
as  a  matter  of  business  we  must  be 
advised  about  everything." 

"  Well,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  tell  you.  It  cannot  be  of  any  im- 
portance. Poor  Clayton  Nowell  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  very  far 
beneath  him — the  daughter,  I  think  she 
was,  of  a  Mr.  Garnet." 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  had  heard  a  report  of 
that  sort" — he  had  never  heard,  but 
suspected  it — "  it  can,  of  course,  signify 
nothing,  if  the  matter  went  no  further ; 
nevertheless,  I  thank  you  for  your 
gratifying  confidence.  I  apologise  if  I 
alarmed  you  ;  there  is  nothing  alarming 
at  all  in  it.  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing very  different."  This  was  utterly 
false ;  but  it  diverted  her  from  the 
subject. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  see.  Of  something,  you 
mean,  which  might  have  caused  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  unfortunate  bro- 
thers. Now  tell  me  your  opinion — in 
the  strictest  confidence,  of  course — as  to 
that  awful  occurrence.  Do  you  think — 
oh,  I  hope  not " 

"  I  was  far  away  at  the  time,  andean 
form  no  conclusion.  But  I  know  that 
my  partner,  Mr.  Cole,  the  coroner,  was 
too  sadly  convinced, — oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that 
Madame  la  Comtesse " 

"Pray  forget  my  relationship,  or 
rather  consider  it  as  a  reason  ;  oh,  I 
would  rather  know  the  sad,  sad  truth. 
It  is  the  suspense,  oh  the  cruel  suspense. 
What  was  Mr.  Cole's  conclusion?" 

"  That  if  Cradock  Noweli  were  put  on 
his  trial,  he  would  not  find  a  jury  in 
Knjland  but  must  convict  him." 

"  <  Mi,  how  inexpressibly  shocking  ! 
Kxcuse  me,  may  I  ask  for  a  glass  of 


water?  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you. 
No  wine,  if  you  please.  I  must  liurrj- 
away  quite  rudely.  The  fresh  'air  will 
revive  me.  I  cannot  conclude  my  in- 
structions to-day.  How  could  I  think 
of  such  little  matters?  Please  to  do 
nothing  until  you  hear  from  me.  Yes, 
I  hear  the  carriage.  I  told  Giles  to 
allow  me  ten  minutes  only,  unless 
Mr.  Corklemore  came.  You  see  how 
thoroughly  well  I  know  the  value  of 
your  time.  We  feel  it  so  acutely  ;  but 
I  must  not  presume  ;  no  further,  if  you 
please  ! " 

Having  thus  appraised  Mr.  Chope, 
and  apprised  him  of  his  distance,  from 
a  social  point  of  view,  Georgie  gave  him 
a  smile  which  disarmed  him,  at  least  for 
the  moment.  But  he  was  not  the  lawyer,, 
or  the  man,  to  concede  her  the  last 
word. 

"  We  lawyers  never  presume,  madam, 
any  more  than  we  assume.  We  must 
have  everything  proved." 

"Except  your  particulars  of  account, 
which  you  leave  to  prove  themselves." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  You  are  too  clever  ibr 
the  whole  profession.  We  can  only 
prove  our  inferiority." 

He  stood,  with  his  great  bushy  head 
uncovered,  looking  after  the  grand  appa- 
ratus, and  three  boys  sitting  behind  it  : 
and  then  he  went  sadly  back,  and  said, 
"  Our  son  might  have  been  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. But  I  beat  her  this  time  in 
lying." 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

Two  months  of  opening  spring  are  past, 
and  the  forest  is  awaking.  Up,  all  we 
who  love  such  things  ;  come  and  see 
more  glorious  doings  than  of  man  or 
angel.  However  hearts  have  been 
winter-bound  with  the  nip  of  avarice, 
and  the  iron  frost  of  selfishness,  how- 
ever minds  have  checked  their  sap  in 
narrowness  of  ideal,  let  us  all  burst 
bands  awhile  before  the  brjght  sun,  as 
leaves  do.  Heaven's  young  breath  is 
stirring  through  crinkled  bud,  and  mossy 
crevice,  peaceful  spears  of  pensioned 
reeds,  and  flags  all  innocent  of  battle. 
Lo,  where  the  wind  goes,  while  wo 
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look,  playing  with  and  defying  us, 
chasing  the  dip  of  a  primrose-bank,  and 
touching  sweet  lips  with  dalliance. 
Lifting  first  the  shining  tutsan,  gently 
so,  and  apologising,  then  after  a  tender 
whisper  to  the  nodding  milkwort,  away 
to  where  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  the  peri- 
winkle hesitate.  Last,  before  he  dies 
away,  the  sauntering  ruffler  looks  and 
stops  into  a  quiet  tufted  nook,  overhung 
with  bank,  and  linteled  with  the  twisted 
oak-roots.  Here,  us  in  a  niche  of 
Sabbath,  dwells  the  nervous  soft  wood- 
sorrel,  feeding  upon  leaf-mould,  quiver- 
ing with  its  long-stalked  cloves,  pale  of 
hue,  and  shunning  touch,  delicate  wood- 
sorrel,  coral-rooted,  shamrock-leafed, 
loved  and  understood  of  few,  except 
good  Fra  Angelico. 

Tut — we  want  stronger  life  than  that ; 
and  here  we  have  it  overheard,  with 
many  a  galling  boss  and  buff,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  worth  tree's  exertion,  and  worth 
man's  inspection.  See  the  oak-leaves 
bursting  out,  crimped  and  crannied  at 
their  birth,  with  little  nicks  and  serrate 
jags  like  "  painted  lady  "  chrysalids,  or 
cowries  pushing  their  tongues  out, 
throwing  off  the  hidesome  tuck,  and 
frilled  with  pellucid  copper.  See,  as 
well,  the  fluted  beech-leaves,  started  a 
full  moon  ago,  offering  out  of  fawn-skin 
gloves,  and  glossed  with  waterproof 
copal.  Then  the  ash — but  hold,  I  know 
not  how  the  ash  comes  out,  because  it 
gives  so  little  warning  ;  or  rather,  it 
warns  a  long,  long  time,  and  then  does 
it  all  of  a  sudden.  Tush — what  man 
cares  now  to  glance  at  the  yearly  manu- 
script of  God  ?  Let  the  leaves  go ;  they 
are  not  inscripti  nomina  regum. 

Yet  the  brook — though  time  flees 
faster,  who  can  grudge  one  glance  at 
brooklet1?  Where  the  mock-myrtle  be- 
gins to  dip,  where  the  young  agrimony 
comes  up,  and  the  early  forget-me-not 
pushes  its  claim  upon  our  remembrance, 
and  the  water-lily  floats  half-way  up, 
quivering  dusk  in  the  clearness,  like  a 
trout  upon  the  hover.  Look  how  the 
little  waves  dance  towards  us,  glancing 
and  casting  over,  drawing  a  tongue 
with  limpid  creases  from  the  broad  pool 
above,  then  funnelling  into  a  narrow 
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neck  over  a  shelf  of  gravel,  and  bubbling 
and  babbling  with  petulant  freaks  into 
corners  of  calmer  reflection.  There  an 
old  tree  leans  solemnly  over,  with  brows 
bent,  and  arms  folded,  turning  the  course 
of  the  brook  with  his  feet,  and  shedding 
a  crystal  darkness. 

Below  this,  the  yellow  banks  break 
away  into  a  scoop  on  either  side,  where 
a  green  lane  of  the  forest  comes  down 
and  wades  into  the  water.  Here  is  a 
favourite  crossing-place  for  the  cattle  of 
the  woodland,  and  a  favourite  bower  for 
cows  to  rest  in,  and  chew  the  cud  of 
soft  contemplation.  And  here  is  a  gray 
wooden  bridge  for  the  footpath,  adding 
to  rather  than  destroying  the  solitude  of 
the  scene,  because  it  is  plain  that  a  pair 
of  feet  once  in  a  week  would  astonish  it. 
Yet  in  the  depth  of  loneliness,  and  the 
quiet  repose  of  shadow,  all  is  hope,  and 
re-assurance,  sense  of  thanks,  and  breath 
of  praise.  For  is  not  the  winter  gone 
by,  and  forgotten,  the  fury  and  darkness 
and  terror,  the  inclination  of  March  to 
rave,  and  the  April  too  given  to  weep- 
ing 1  Surely  the  time  of  sweet  flowers 
is  come,  and  the  glory  of  summer 
approaching,  the  freedom  of  revelling  in 
the  sun,  the  vesture  of  the  magnificent 
trees,  and  the  singing  of  birds  among 
them. 

Through  the  great  Huntley  Wood, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Millarford 
brook,  this  fine  morning  of  the  May, 
wander  our  Kosalind  and  Celia,  Anly 
to  wit,  and  Eoa.  It  is  a  long  way 
from  Nowelhurst,  but  they  have  brought 
their  lunch,  and  mean  to  make  a  day 
of  it  in  the  forest,  seeking  balm  for 
wounded  hearts  in  good  green  leaf  and 
buoyant  air.  Coming  to  the  old  plank- 
bridge,  they  sit  upon  a  bank  to  watch 
the  rising  of  the  trout,  for  the  stone-fly 
is  on  the  water.  Eoa  has  a  great  idea 
that  she  could  catch  a  trout  with  a 
kidney-bean  stick  and  a  fly ;  but  now 
she  has  not  the  heart  for  it ;  and  Amy 
says  it  would  be  so  cruel,  and  they  are 
so  pretty. 

"  What  a  lovely  place  ! "  says  Amy ; 
"  I  could  sit  here  all  day  long.  How 
that  crab-apple,  clothed  with  scarlet, 
seems  to  rouge  the  water  1 " 
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"  It  isn't  scarlet,  I  tell  you,  Amy,  any 
more  than  you  are.  It's  only  a  deep, 
deep  pink.  You  never  can  tell  colours." 

"  Well,  never  mind.  It  is  very  pretty. 
And  so  are  you  when  you  are  good  and 
not  contradictory, — '  contradictionary,' 
as  James  Pottles  calls  Coraebus." 

"  Well,  it  does  just  as  well.  What's 
the  good  of  being  so  particular  ?  I  am 
sure  I  am  none  the  better  for  it;  and 
I  have  not  jumped  the  brook  ever  so 
long,  and  have  thrown  away  my  gaiters 
just  because  Uncle  John  said — oh,  you 
are  all  alike  in  England." 

"What  did  my  father  say,  if  you 
please,  that  possessed  such  odious  same- 
ness ? " 

"  There,  there,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  in  a  passion,  dear;  because  I 
thought  you  never  could  be.  Uncle 
John  only  said  that  no  doubt  somebody 
would  like  me  better,  if  I  gave  up  all 
that,  and  stayed  indoors  all  day.  And 
I  have  been  trying  hard  to  do  it ;  but 
he  is  worse  than  he  was  before.  I  sat 
on  a  bench  in  the  chase  last  Monday, 
and  he  went  by  and  never  noticed  me, 
though  I  made  quite  a  noise  with  my 
hat  on  the  wood  until  I  was  nearly 
ashamed  of  myself.  But  I  need  not 
have  been  alarmed,  for  my  lord  went  by 
without  even  looking." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  about 
it  ?  "  Amy  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  Eoa's  love-affair. 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  smile,  Amy.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  you,  I  dare  say  ;  but 
it  makes  me  dreadfully  angry.  Just  as 
if  I  were  nobody !  And  after  I  have 
told  Uncle  Cradock  of  my  intentions  to 
settle." 

"  You  premature  little  creature  !  But 
my  father  was  quite  right  in  his  advice, 
as  he  always  is;  and  not  for  that  reason 
only.  You  belong  to  a  well-known 
family,  and,  for  their  sake  as  well  as 
your  own,  you  are  bound  to  be  very 
nice,  dear,  and  to  do  only  what  is  nice, 
instead  of  making  a  tomboy  of  your- 
self." 

"Tomboy,  indeed  !  And  nice  !  Nice 
things  they  did,  didn't  they — shooting 
one  another  ? " 

Almost  before  she  had  uttered  the 
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words,  she  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
herself,  for  she  knew  about  Amy  and 
Cradock  from  the  maiden's  own  con- 
fession. Amy  arose  without  reply,  and, 
taking  her  little  basket,  turned  into  the 
homeward  path,  with  a  little  quiet  sigh. 
Eoa  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
having  conquered  herself,  darted  after 
the  outraged  friend. 

"  I  wish  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
you.  That  is  all,"  cried  Amy,  with 
Eoa's  strong  arms  round  her  waist. 

"  But,  indeed,  you  shall.  You  know 
what  a  brute  I  am.  I  can't  help  it ; 
but  I  will  try.  I  will  bite  my  tongue 
off  to  be  forgiven." 

"  I  simply  wish,  Miss  Nowell,  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you." 

"  Then  you  are  a  great  deal  worse 
than  I  am ;  because  you  are  unforgiving. 
I  thought  you  were  so  wonderfully  good; 
and  now  I  am  sorry  for  you,  even  more 
than  for  myself.  I  had  better  go  back 
to  the  devil's  people,  if  this  is  the  way 
of  Christians." 

"Could  you  forgive  any  one  in  a 
moment  who  had  wounded  you  most 
savagely  1 " 

"  In  a  moment, — if  they  were  sorry, 
and  asked  me." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  1 " 

"  Sure,  indeed  !  How  could  I  help 
it?" 

"Then,  Eoa,  you  cannot  help  being 
more  like  a  Christian  than  I  am.  I  am 
very  persistent,  and  steadily  bitter  to 
any  one  who  wrongs  me.  You  are  far 
better  than  I  am,  Eoa;  because  you 
cannot  hate  any  one." 

"I  don't  know  about  being  better, 
Amy  ;  I  only  know  that  I  don't  hate 
any  one, — with  all  my  heart  I  mean, 
— except  Mrs.  Nowell  Corkleniore." 

Here  Amy  could  not  help  laughing 
at  Eoa's  method  of  proving  her  rule; 
and  the  other  took  advantage  of  it  to 
make  her  sit  down,  and  kiss  her,  and 
beg  her  pardon  a  dozen  times,  because 
she  was  such  a  little  savage ;  and  then 
to  open  her  own  lunch-basket,  and 
spread  a  white  cloth,  and  cover  it  with 
slices  of  rusk  and  reindeer's  tongue, 
and  hearted  lettuce,  and  lemonade,  and 
a  wing  of  cold  duck  at  the  corner. 
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"I  left  it  to  Hoggy,"  she  cried  in 
triumph,  "  and  he  has  deserved  my 
confidence.  Beat  that  if  you  can  now. 
my  darling." 

"  Oh,  I  can  beat  that  out  and  out," 
said  Amy,  who  still  was  crying,  just  a 
drop  now  and  then,  because  her  emotions 
were  "persistent:3'  then  she  smiled, 
because  she  knew  so  well  no  old  butler 
could  touch  her  in  catering;  but  I  must 
not  tell  what  Amy  had  for  fear  of  making 
people  hungry.  Only  injustice  it  should 
be  said  thai;  neither  basket  went  home 
full;  for  both  the  young  ladies  were 
"hearty ;  "  and  they  kissed  one  another 
in  spite  of  the  stuffing. 

"  Oh  Amy,  I  do  love  you  so,  when- 
ever you  don't  scold  me.  I  am  sure  I 
was  meant  for  a  Christian.  Here's  that 
nasty  sneak's  lawn  handkerchief.  I 
picked  her  pocket  this  morning.  I  do 
twice  a  week  for  practice.  But  I  won't 
wipe  your  pretty  eyes  with  it,  darling, 
because  I  do  so  loathe  her.  Now,  if  you 
please,  no  more  crying,  Amy.  What  a 
queer  thing  you  are  !  " 

"  Most  truly  may  I  return  the  compli- 
ment," answered  Amy,  smiling  through 
the  sparkle  of  her  tears.  "But  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  keep  what 
you  steal?" 

"  Oh  no  ;  it  is  not  worth  it.  And  I 
hate  her  too  much  to  keep  anything. 
Last  week  I  lit  the  fire  in  my  dressing- 
room,  on  purpose  to  burn  her  purse. 
You  should  have  seen  the  money  melt- 
ing. I  took  good  care,  of  course,  not  to 
leave  it  in  the  ashes,  though.  I  am 
forming  quite  a  collection  of  it ;  for  I 
don't  mind  keeping  it  at  all,  when  it 
has  been  through  the  fire.  And  you 
can't  think  how  pretty  it  is,  all  strings 
and  dots  of  white  and  yellow." 

"Well !  I  never  heard  such  a  thing. 
Why  you  might  be  transported,  Eoa  !" 

"Yes,  I  know,  if  they  found  me  out; 
but  they  are  much  too  stupid  for  that. 
Besides,  it  is  such  fun  ;  the  only  fun  I 
have  now,  since  I  left  off  jumping.  You 
know  the  old  thing  is  so  stingy." 

"  Old  thing,  indeed  !  Why,  she  is  not 
five-and-twenty ! ' ' 

"  I  don't  care ;  she  has  got  a  child. 
She  is  as  old  as  Methusalem  in  her 


heart,  though  she  is  so  deucedly  senti- 
mental"—  the  old  Colonel's  daughter 
had  not  forgotten  all  her  beloved  papa's 
expressions — "  I  know  I  shall  use  what 
you  call  in  this  country  '  physical  force,' 
some  day,  with  her.  I  must  have  done 
it  long  ago,  only  for  picking  her  pocket. 
She  would  be  but  a  baby  in  my  hands, 
and  she  is  quite  aware  of  it.  Look  at 
my  arm  :  it's  no  larger  than  yours,  ex- 
cept above  the  elbow,  and  it  is  nearly  as 
soft  and  delicate.  Yet  I  could  take  you 
with  one  hand,  Amy,  and  put  you  into 
the  brook.  If  you  like,  I'll  do  it." 

"  Much  obliged,  dear;  but  I  am  quite 
content  without  the  crucial  test  I 
know  your  wonderful  strength,  which 
none  would  ever  suspect  to  look  at 
you.  I  suppose  it  came  to  you  from 
your  mother." 

"  Yes,  I  believe.  At  any  rate,  I  have 
heard  my  father  say  so;  and  I  could 
hold  both  his  hands  most  easily.  But 
oh,  she  is  such  a  screw,  Amy,  that  sym- 
pathetic Georgie  !  She  never  gives  any 
one  sixpence;  and  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
hear  her  go  on  about  her  money,  and 
handkerchiefs,  and,  most  of  all,  her 
gloves.  She  is  so  proud  of  her  nasty 
little  velvet  paws.  She  won't  get  her 
gloves  except  in  Southampton,  and  three 
toll-gates  to  pay,  and  I  steal  them  as  fast 
as  she  gets  them.  She  grumbles  about 
it  all  dinner-time,  and  I  offered  her 
eighteenpence  for  turnpikes — out  of  her 
own  purse  of  course — because  she  was 
so  poor,  I  said.  But  she  flew  into  such 
a  rage  that  I  was  forced  to  pick  her 
pocket  again  at  breakfast-time  next 
morning.  And  the  lies  she  told  about 
the  amount  of  money  in  her  purse  ! 
Between  eight  and  nine  pounds,  she 
said  the  last  time,  and  there  was  only 
two  pounds  twelve.  Uncle  Cradock 
made  it  good  to  her,  because  he  guessed 
that  I  had  done  it,  though  he  was  afraid 
to  tell  me  so.  But,  thank  God,  I  stole 
it  again  the  next  day  when  she  went 
out  walking ;  and  that  of  course  he  had 
nothing  to  say  to,  because  it  did  not 
occur  in  his  house.  Oh  what  a  rage 
she  was  in  !  She  begins  to  suspect  me 
.now,  I  think ;  but  she  never  can  catch 
me  out." 

i  2 
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"  You  consummate  little  thief !  why 
I  shall  be  afraid  to  come  near  you." 

"  Oh,  I  would  never  do  it  to  any  one 
but  her.  And  I  should  not  do  it  to  her 
so  much,  only  she  thinks  me  a  clumsy 
stupid.  Me  who  was  called  '  Never- 
spot-the-dust ! '  But  I  have  got  another 
thing  of  hers,  and  she  had  better  take 
care,  or  I'll  open  it." 

"  Something  else !  Take  care,  Eoa, 
or  I  will  go  and  tell," 

"  No,  you  know  better  than  that.  It 
is  nothing  but  a  letter  she  wrote,  and 
was  going  to  post  at  Burley.  I  knew 
by  her  tricks  and  suspicious  ways  that 
there  was  something  in  it;  and  she 
would  not  let  it  go  in  the  post-bag.  So 
I  resolved  to  have  it ;  and  of  course  I 
did.  And  she  has  been  in  such  a  fright 
ever  since;  but  I  have  not  opened  it 
yet." 

"  And  I  hope  you  never  will.  Either 
confess,  or  post  it  at  once,  or  never  call 
me  your  friend  any  more." 

"  Oh  you  need  not  be  hot,  Amy ;  you 
don't  understand  the  circumstances.  I 
know  that  she  is  playing  a  nasty  game ; 
and  I  need  not  have  any  scruples  with 
her,  after  what  I  caught  her  doing.  Twice 
she  has  been  at  my  desk,  my  own  new 
desk  Uncle  Cradock  gave  me,  where  I 
put  all  the  letters  and  relics  that  were 
found  on  my  dear,  dear'^  father."  Here 
Eoa  burst  out  crying,  and  Amy  came 
near  again  and  kissed  her. 

"  Darling,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  cross ; 
if  the  wretch  would  do  such  a  thing  as 
that,  it  justifies  almost  anything." 
i  "And  what  do  you  think  I  did?" 
said  Eoa,  half- cry  ing,  and  half- laughing  : 
"  I  set  a  fish-hook  with  a  spring  to  it, 
so  that  the  moment  she  lifted  the  cover, 
the  barb  would  go  into  her  hand  ;  and 
the  next  day  she  had  a  bad  finger,  and 
said  that  little  Flore  bit  it  by  accident 
while  she  was  feeling  her  tooth  which 
is  loose.  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
her  getting  the  barb  out  of  her  nasty, 
little  velvet  paw." 

"  I  am  quite  surprised,"  cried  Amy ; 
"  and  we  all  call  you  so  simple — a  mere 
child  of  nature  !  If  so,  nature  is  up  to 
much  more  than  we  give  her  credit  for. 
And  pray,  what  is  your  next  device  ]" 


"  Oh  nothing  at  all,  till  she  does 
something.  I  am  quits  with  her  now  ; 
and  I  cannot  scheme  as  she  does." 

Suddenly  Amy  put  both  her  hands 
on  Eoa's  graceful  shoulders,  and  poured 
the  quick  vigour  of  English  eyes  into 
the  fathomless  lustre  of  darkly-fringed 
Oriental  orbs. 

"  You  will  not  tell  me  a  story,  dear, 
if  I  ask  you  very  particularly1?" 

"  I  never  tell  stories  to  any  one ;  you 
might  know  that  by  this  time.  At  any 
rate,  not  to  my  friends." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  would.  Now 
do  you  think  that  Mrs.  Corklemore  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  vile  thing  ?" 

"  What  vile  thing  ?  The  viler  it  is, 
the  more  likely  she  is  to  have  done  it." 

"  Oh  no,  she  cannot  have  done  it. 
Though  she  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  I  mean,  of  course,  about* 
poor  Cradock." 

"  What  about  Cradock  1  IJlove  Cousin 
Cradock,  because  he  is  so  unlucky;  and 
because  you  like  him,  dear." 

"  Don't  you  know  it  1  You  must 
have,  seen  that  I  was  in  very  poor  spirits. 
And  this  made  me  feel  it  so  much  the 
more  when  you  said  what  you  did.  We 
have  heard  that  an  application  has  been 
made  in  London,  at  the  Home  Office,  or 
somewhere,  that  a  warrant  should  be 
issued  against  Cradock  Nowell,  and  a 

reward  be  offered  for  him  as Old 

my  Cradock,  my  Craddy  !" 

"Put  your  head  in  here,  darling. 
What  a  brute  you  must  have  thought 
me  !  Oh,  I  do  so  love  you.  Don't  think 
twice  about  it,  dear.  I  will  take  care 
that  it  all  comes  right.  I  will  go  to 
London  to-day,  dearest,  and  defy  them 
to  dare  to  do  it.  And  I'll  open  that 
letter  at  once.  It  becomes  a  duty  now  : 
as  that  nasty  beast  always  says,  when 
she  wants  to  do  anything  wrong." 

"  No,  no  !"  sobbed  Aniy,  "you  have 
no  right  to  open  her  letter,  and  you 
shall  not  do  it,  Eoa,  unless  my  father 
says  that  it  is  right.  Will  you  promise 
me  that,  dear  ?  Oh  do  promise  me- 
that." 

"  How  can  I  promise  that,  when  I 
would  not  have  him  know,  for  a  lae  of 
rupees,  that  I  had  ever  stolen  it  ?  Ha 
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would  never  perceive  how  right  it  was  ; 
and,  though  I  don't  know  much  about 
people,  I  am  sure  he  would  never  for- 
give me.  He  is  such  a  fidget.  But  I 
will  promise  you  one  thing,  Amy, — not 
to  open  it  without  your  leave." 

Amy  was  obliged  at  last  to  be  con- 
tented with  this;  though  she  said  it 
was  worse  than  nothing,  for  it  forced 
the  decision  upon  her ;  and,  scrupulously 
honest  and  candid  as  she  was,  she  would 
feel  it  right  to  settle  the  point  against 
her  own  desires. 

"  Old  Biddy  knows  I  have  got  it," 
cried  Eoa,  changing  her  humour  :  "  and 
she  patted  me  on  the  back,  and  said, 
4  Begorra,  thin,  you  be  the  cliver  one  ; 
hould  on  to  that  same,  my  darlint,  and 
we'll  bate  every  bit  of  her,  yit ;  the 
purtiest  feet  and  ankles  to  you,  and  the 
best  back  legs,  more  than  iver  she  got, 
and  now  you  bate  her  in  the  stalin'. 
And  plase,  Miss,  rade  yer  ould  Biddy 
every  consumin'  word  on  it.  Mully- 
gaslooce,  but  we've  toorned  her,  this 
time,"and  thank  Donats  for  it.' " 

Eoa  dramatised  Biddy  so  cleverly, 
even  to  the  form  of  her  countenance, 
and  her  peculiar  manner  of  standing, 
that  Amy,  with  all  those  griefs  upon  her, 
could  not  help  laughing  heartily. 

"  Come  along,  I  can't  mope  any 
longer  ;  when  I  have  jumped  the  brook 
nine  times,  you  may  say  something  to 
me.  What  do  you  think  of  a  bathe, 
Amy  ?  I  am  up  for  it,  if  you  are — and 
our  table-cloths  for  towels.  Nobody 
comes  here  once  in  a  year  ;  and  if  they 
did,  they  would  run  away  again.  What 
a  lovely  deep  pool !  I  can  swim  like  a 
duck  ;  and  you  like  a  stone,  I  suppose.' 

Amy,  of  course,  would  not  hear  of  it, 
and  her  lively  friend,  having  paddled 
with  her  naked  feet  in  the  water,  and 
found  it  colder — oh,  ever  so  much — than 
the  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  was  not 
so  very  sorry  (self-willed  though  being) 
to  keep  upon  the  dry  land,  only  she 
must  go  to  Queen's  Mead,  and  Amy 
must  come  with  her,  and  run  the  entire 
distance,  to  get  away  from  trouble. 

Amy  was  light  enough  of  foot,  when 
her  heart  was  light ;  but  Eoa  could 
u  run  round  her,"  as  the  sporting 


phrase  is,  and  she  gave  herself  the  rein 
at  will  that  lovely  afternoon  ;  as  a  high- 
mettled  filly  does,  when  she  gets  out  of 
Piccadilly.  And  she  chatted  as  fast  as 
she  walked  all  the  time,  hoping  so  to  di- 
vert her  friend  from  this  new  distress. 

"  I  should  not  be  one  bit  surprised, 
if  we  saw  that — Bob,  here  somewhere. 
We  are  getting  near  one  of  his  favourite 
places — not^that  I  know  anything  about 
it ;  and  he  is  always  away  now  in  Mark 
Ash  Wood,  or  Puckpits,  looking  out  for 
the  arrival  of  honey-buzzards,  or  for  a 
merlin's  nest.  Oh,  of  course  we  shall 
not  see  him." 

"  Now,  you  know  you  will,"  replied 
Amy,  laughing  at  Eoa's  clumsiness; 
"  and  you  have  brought  me  all  this  way 
for  that  very  reason.  Now  if  we  meet 
him,  just  leave  him  to  me,  and  stay  out 
of  hearing.  I  will  manage  him  so  that 
he  shall  soon  think  you  the  best  and 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  I  wish  he  would,"  said  Eoa, 
blushing  beautifully;  "wouldn't  I  tor- 
ment him  then  ?" 

"  No  doubt  you  would,  and  yourself 
as  well.  Now  where  do  you  think  he 
will  be  V9 

"  Oh,  Amy,  how  can  I  possibly  guess  ? 
But  if  I  did  guess  at  all,  I  should  say 
there  was  just  an  atom  of  a  chance  of  his 
being  not  far  from  the  Queen's  Mead." 

"Suppose  him  to  be  there.  What 
would  bring  him  there?  Not  to  see  you, 
I  should  hope  1 " 

"  As  if  he  would  go  a  yard  for  that ! 
Oh  no,  he  is  come  to  look  for — at  least, 
perhaps  he  might,  just  possibly,  I 
mean —  " 

"  Come  to  look  for  whom  ?"  Amy 
was  very  angry,  for  she  thought  that  it 
was  herself,  under  Eoa's  strategy. 

"  A  horrid  little  white  mole." 

"  A  white  mole  !  Why  I  had  no 
idea  that  there  was  such  a  thing." 

"  Oh  yes,  there  is :  but  it  is  very 
rare ;  and  he  has  set  his  heart  upon 
catching  this  one." 

"  That  he  shan't.  Oh,  I  see  exactly 
what  to  do.  Come  quickly,  for  fear  he 
should  catch  it  before  we  get  there.  Oh 
I  do  hate  such  cruelty.  Oh,  I  see  him  ! 
Now  you  keep  out  of  sight." 
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In  a  sunny  break  of  tufted  sward, 
embayed  among  long  waves  of  wood, 
young  Bob  Garnet  sat,  more  happy  than 
the  king  of  all  the  world  of  fairies.  At 
his  side  lay  several  implements  of  his 
own  devising,  and  on  his  lap  a  favourite 
book  with  his  open  watch  upon  it. 
From  time  to  time  he  glanced  away  at 
a  chain  of  little  hillocks  about  twenty 
yards  in  front  of  him,  and  among  which 
he  had  stuck  seven  or  eight  stout  hazel 
rods,  and  brought  them  down  as  benders. 
He  was  trying  not  only  to  catch  his  mole, 
but  also  to  add  another  to  his  many 
observations  as  to  the  periods  of  molar 
exertion.  Whether  nature  does  enforce, 
upon  those  clever  miners,  any  Three- 
hour  Act,  as  the  popular  opinion  is ;  or 
whether  they  are  free  to  work  and  rest, 
at  their  own  sweet  will,  as  seems  a 
world  more  natural. 

Amy  walked  into  the  midst  of  the 
benders,  in  her  self-willed,  characteristic 
manner,  as  if  they  were  nothing  at  all. 
She  made  believe  to  see  nought  of  Bob, 
who,  on  the  other  side  of  the  path,  was 
fluttering  and  blushing,  with  a  mixture 
of  emotions.  "  Some  very  cruel  per- 
son," she  exclaimed,  in  loud  self-com- 
mune, "  probably  a  cruel  boy,  has  been 
setting  mole- traps  here,  I  see.  And 
papa  says  the  moles  do  more  good  than 
harm,  except  perhaps  in  my  flower- 
beds. Now  I'll  let  them  all  off  very 
quietly.  The  boy  will  think  he  has 
caught  a  dozen ;  and  then  how  the 
moles  will  laugh  at  him.  He  will  think 
it's  a  witch,  and  leave  off,  for  all  cruel 
boys  are  ignorant.  My  pretty  little 
darlings  ;  so  glossy,  and  so  clever  !" 

"  Oh  please  not  to  do  that,"  cried  Bob, 
having  tried  in  vain  to  contain  himself, 
and  now  leaping  up  in  agony  ;  "  I  have 
taken  so  much  trouble,  and  they  are  set 
ao  beautifully." 

"  What,  Master  Eobert  Garnet !  Oh, 
have  you  seen  my  companion,  Miss 
Nowell,  about  here  1" 

"  Look  there,  you  have  spoiled 
another  !  And  they'll  never  set  so  well 
again.  Oh,  you  can't  know  what  they 
are,  and  the  trouble  I  have  had  with 
them." 

"  Oh   yes,  Master   Garnet,  I   know 


what  they  are  ;  clumsy  and  cruel  con- 
trivances to  catch  my  innocent  moles." 

"  Your  moles  ! "  cried  Bob,  with  great 
wrath  arising,  as  she  coolly  destroyed 
two  more  traps;  "why  are  they  your 
moles,  I  should  like  to  know  ]  I  don't 
believe  you  have  ever  even  heard  of 
them  before." 

"  Suppose  I  have  not  ? "  answered 
Amy,  screwing  up  her  lips,  as  she 
always  did  when  resolved  to  have  her 
own  way. 

"  Then  how  can  they  be  your  moles  ? 
Oh,  if  you  haven't  spoiled  another  !" 

"  Well,  God's  moles,  if  you  prefer  it, 
Master  Garnet.  At  any  rate  you  have 
no  right  to  catch  them." 

"  But  I  only  want  to  catch  one, 
Amy ;  a  white  one,  oh,  such  a  beauty  ! 
I  have  heard  of  him  since  he  was  born, 
and  had  my  eye  on  him  down  all  the 
galleries ;  and  now  he  must  be  full- 
grown,  for  he  was  born  quite  early  in 
August." 

"  I  hope  he'll  live  to  be  a  hundred. 
And  I  will  thank  you,  Master  Garnet, 
to  speak  to  me  with  proper  respect." 

Up  went  another  riser.  There  was 
only  one  left  now,  and  that  a  most 
especial  trap,  which  had  cost  a  whole 
week's  cogitation. 

"  I  declare  you  are  a  most  dreadful 
girl.  You  don't  like  anything  I  do. 
And  I  have  thought  so  much  of  you." 

"  Then,  once  for  all,  I  beg  you  never 
more  to  do  so.  I  have  often  wished  to 
speak  with  you  upon  that  very  sub- 
ject." 

"  What — what  subject,  Miss  Rose- 
dew  1  I  have  no  idea  what  you  mean." 

"  That  is  altogether  false.  But  I 
will  tell  you  now.  I  mean  the  silly, 
ungentlemanly,  and  very  childish  man- 
ner, excusable  only  in  such  a  boy,  in 
which  I  have  several  times  observed  you 
loitering  about  in  the  forest." 

Bob  knew  what  she  meant  right  well, 
although  she  would  not  more  plainly 
express  it — his  tracking  of  her  footsteps. 
He  turned  as  red  as  meadow-sorrel,  and 
stammered  out  what  he  could. 

"  I  am — very — very  sorry.  But  I 
did  not  mean  it.  I  mean — I  could  not 
help  it." 
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"  You  -will  be  kind  enough  to  help  it 
now,  for  once  and  for  all.  Otherwise, 
my  father,  who  has  not  heard  of  it  yet, 
shall  speak  to  your's  about  it.  In- 
sufferable impudence  in  a  boy  just  come 
from  school !" 

Amy  was  obliged  to  turn  away,  for 
fear  he  should  look  up  again,  and  see 
the  laughter  in  her  eyes.  For  all  her 
wrath  was  feigned,  inasmuch  as  to  her 
Bob  Garnet  was  far  too  silly  a  butterfly- 
boy  to  awake  any  real  anger.  But  of 
late  he  had  been  intrusive,  and  it  seemed 
high  time  to  stop  it. 

"If  I  have  done  anything  wrong, 
Miss  Rosedew,  anything  in  any  way 
unbecoming  a  gentleman —  " 

"  Yes,  try  to  be  a  good  boy  again," 
said  Amy,  very  graciously ;  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  stroke  of  grace  to  his 
master-piece  of  mechanism,  designed  to 
catch  the  white  mole  alive  ;  "now  take 
up  your  playthings  and  go,  if  you  please ; 
for  I  expect  a  young  lady  here  directly ; 
and  your  little  tools  for  cockchafer- 
spinning  would  barbarise  the  foreground 
of  our  sketch,  besides  being  very  ugly." 

"Oh!"  cried  Bob,  with  a  sudden 
access  of  his  father's  readiness — "  you 
spin  a  fellow  worse  than  any  cockchafer, 
and  you  do  it  in  the  name  of  humanity ! " 

"  Then  think  me  no  more  a  divinity," 
answered  Amy ;  because  she  must  have 
the  last  word  ;  and  even  Bob,  young  as 
lie  was,  knew  better  than  to  paragogise 
the  feminine  termination.  Utterly  dis- 
comfited, as  a  boy  is  by  a  woman — 
and  Amy's  trouble  had  advanced  her 
almost  to  that  proud  claim — Bob 
gathered  up  his  traps  and  scuttled 
cleverly  out  of  sight.  She,  on  the  other 
hand  (laughing  all  the  while  at  herself 
for  her  simple  piece  of  acting,  and 
doubting  whether  she  had  been  right  in 
doing  even  a  little  thing  so  much  against 
her  nature),  there  she  sat,  with  her 
sketching  block  ready,  and  hoped  that 
Eoa  would  have  the  wit  to  come  and 
meet  her  beloved  Bob,  now  labouring 
under  his  fierce  rebuff.  . 

But  Eoa  could  not  do  it.  She  had 
wit  enough,  but  too  much  heart.  She 
had  heard  every  word  of  Amy's  in- 
solence, and  was  very  indignant  at  it. 


Was  Bob  to  be  talked  to  in  that  way  ? 
As  if  he  knew  nothing  of  science  !  As 
if  he  really  had  an  atom  of  any  sort  of 
cruelty  in  him !  Was  Amy  so  very 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  all  Bob 
did  was  done  with  the  kindest  con- 
sideration, and  for  the  interest  of  the 
species,  though  the  pins  through  the 
backs  were  unpleasant  perhaps  1  But 
that  was  over  in  a  moment,  and  he 
always  carried  ether  :  and  it  was  nothing 
to  the  Fakirs,  or  the  martyrs  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Therefore  Eoa  crouched  away,  behind 
a  tuft  of  thicket,  because  her  maiden- 
hood forbade  her  to  come  out  and  com- 
fort him,  to  take  advantage  of  his  wrong, 
and  let  him  know  how  she  felt  it.  There- 
fore, too,  she  was  very  sharp  with  Amy 
all  the  homeward  road ;  vindicating 
Bob,  and  snapping  at  all  proffered 
softness ;  truth  being  that  she  had  sus- 
pected his  boyish  whim  for  ^my,  and 
now  was  sorry  for  him  about  it,  and 
very  angry  with  both  of  them, 

From  that  little  touch  of  woman's 
nature  she  learned  more  dignity,  more 
pride,  more  reservation,  and  self-respect, 
than  she  could  have  won  from  a  score  of 
governesses,  or  six  seasons  of  "  society." 


CHAPTEE  LV. 

another  minute  to  lose,  and  the 
sale  again  deferred  !  All  the  lots  marked, 
and  the  handbills  out,  and  the  particulars 
and  conditions  ready;  and  then  some 
paltry  pettifogging,  and  another  fortnight 
will  be  required  to  do  'justice  to  my 
interests/  Justice  to  my  interests  !  How 
they  do  love  round-mouthed  rubbish ! 
The  only  justice  to  me  is,  from  a  legal 
point  of  view,  to  string  me  up,  and  then 
quick-lime  me ;  and  the  only  justice  to 
my  interests  is  to  rob  my  children, 
because  I  have  robbed  them  already. 
Eobbed  them  of  their  birth,  and  name, 
their  power  to  look  men  in  the  face, 
their  chance  of  being  allowed  to  do 
what  God  seems  chiefly  to  want  us  for, — 
to  marry  and  have  children,  who  may  be 
worse  than  we  are  ;  though  thank  Him 
mine  are  not.  Bobbed  them  even  of 
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their  chance  to  be  met  as  Christians 
(though  I  have  increased  their  right  to 
it),  in  this  wretched,  money-seeking, 
servile,  and  contemptuous  age.  But  who 
am  I  to  find  fault  with  any,  after  all  my 
wasted  life  ?  A  life  which  might,  in  its 
little  way,  have  told  upon  the  people 
round  me,  and  moved,  if  not  improved 
them.  Which  might,  at  least,  have  set 
them  thinking,  doubting,  and  believing. 
Oh  the  loss  of  energy,  the  loss  of  self- 
reliance,  and  the  awful  load  of  fear  and 
anguish — I  who  might  have  been  so 
different !  Pearl  is  at  the  window  there. 
I  know  quite  well  who  loves  her — an 
honest,  upright,  hearty  man,  with  a  true 
respect  for  women.  But  will  he  look  at 
her  when  he  knows —  Oh  God,  my  God, 
forsake  me,  but  not  my  children  ! — Bob, 
what  are  you  at  with  those  cabbages  1 " 

"Why  they  are  clubbed,  don't  you 
see,  father,  beautifully  clubbed  already, 
and  the  leaves  flag  directly  the  sun 
shines.  And  I  want  to  know  whether 
it  is  the  larva  of  a  curculio,  or  antliomyia 
brassicce;  and  I  can't  tell  without  pulling 
the  plants  up,  and  they  can't  come  to 
any  good,  you  know,  with  all  this  am- 
bury  in  them." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,  Bob. 
I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Go 
into  the  house  to  your  sister.  I  can't 
bear  the  sight  of  you  now." 

Bob,  without  a  single  word,  did  as  he 
was  told.  He  knew  that  his  father 
loved  him,  though  he  could  not  guess 
the  depth  of  that  love,  being  himself  so 
different.  And  so  he  never  took  offence 
at  his  father's  odd  ways  to  him,  but 
thought,  "  Better  luck  next  time ;  the 
governor  has  got  red  spider  this  morning, 
and  he  won't  be  right  till  dinner-time." 

Bull  Garnet  smiled  at  his  son's  obe- 
dience, with  a  mighty  fount  of  pride  in 
him ;  and  then  he  sighed,  because  Bob 
was  gone, — and  he  never  could  have 
enough  of  him,  for  the  little  time 
remaining.  He  loved  his  son  with  a 
love  surpassing  that  of  woman,  or  that 
of  man  for  woman.  Men  would  call 
him  a  fool  for  it.  But  God  knows  how 
He  has  made  us. 

Thinking  none  of  this,  but  fretting 
over  fierce  heart-troubles,  which  now 


began  to  be  too  many  even  for  his  power 
of  life, — as  a  hundred  wolves  kill  a  lion 
— he  turned  again  down  the  espalier- 
walk,  where  the  apple-trees  were  in 
blossom.  Pinky  shells  spread  to  the 
sun,  with  the  little  close  tuft  in  the 
middle;  some  striped,  some  patched, 
some  pinched  with  white,  some  streaking 
as  the  fruit  would  be,  and  glancing  every 
gloss  of  blush — no  two  of  them  were 
quite  alike,  any  more  than  two  of  us 
are.  Yet  the  bees  knew  every  one 
among  the  countless  multitude,  and 
never  took  the  wrong  one ;  even  as  the 
angels  know  which  of  us  belongs  to 
them,  and  who  wants  visitation. 

Bull  Garnet,  casting  to  and  fro,  and 
taking  heed  of  nothing,  not  even  of  the 
weeds  which  once  could  not  have  lived 
before  his  eyes,  began  again  in  a  vague 
loose  manner  (the  weakness  of  which 
would  have  angered  him,  if  he  had  been 
introspective)  to  drone  about  the  law's 
delays,  and  the  folly  of  institution.  He 
stood  at  last  by  his  wicket-gate,  where 
the  hedge  of  Irish  yew  was,  and  there 
carried  on  his  grumbling. 

"  Lawyers  indeed  !  And  cannot 
manage  a  simple  thing  of  that  sort ! 
Thank  God,  I  know  nothing  of  law." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Garnet.  It  is 
possible  that  you  may  want  to  know 
something  of  law,  shortly." 

"  By  what  right,  sir,  dare  you  break  in 
upon  my  privacy  like  this  1 " 

Pale  as  he  was,  and  scorning  himself 
for  the  way  in  which  his  blood  shrunk 
back,  Bull  Garnet  was  far  too  strong  and 
quick  ever  to  be  dumb-foundered.  Chope 
looked  at  him,  with  some  admiration 
breaking  through  the  triumph  of  his 
small  comprehensive  eyes. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Garnet.  I  forgot 
that  a  public  man  like  you  must  have 
his  private  moments,  even  at  his  own 
gate.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  hot,  my 
dear  sir ;  though  I  have  heard  that  it  is 
your  character.  That  sort  of  thing  leads 
to  evil  results,  and  many  deplorable 
consequences.  But  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  rude  to  you,  or  to  disturb  you  so 
strangely." 

"  You  have  not  disturbed  me  at  all, 
sir." 
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"  I  am  truly  happy  to  hear  it.  All  I 
meant,  as  to  knowledge  of  law,  was  to 
give  you  notice  that  there  is  some  heavy 
trouble  brewing,  and  that  you  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  some  horrible  accusa- 
tions." 

"  May  I  trespass  further  upon  your 
kindness,  to  ask  what  their  subject  is  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing  more  than  a  very  rash 
and  unfounded  charge  of  murder." 

Mr.  Chope  pronounced  that  last  awful 
word,  in  a  deeply  sepulchral  manner,  and 
riveted  his  little  eyes  into  Bull  .Garnet's 
great  ones.  Mr.  Garnet  met  his  gaze  as 
calmly  as  he  would  meet  the  sad  clouded 
aspect  of  a  dead  rabbit,  or  hare,  in  a 
shop  where  he  asked  the  price  of  them, 
and  regarded  their  eyes  as  the  test  of 
their  freshness.  Chope  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of  it.  The  thing  was 
beyond  his  experience. 

But  all  this  time  Bull  Garnet  felt  that 
every  minute  was  costing  him  a  year  of 
his  natural  life,  even  if  he  got  any  chance 
of  ever  living  it  out. 

"  How  does  this  concern  me  1  Is  it 
any  one  on  our  estates  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  the  heir  to  '  your  estates.' 
Young  Mr.  Cradock  Nowell." 

Bull  Garnet  sighed  very  heavily;  then 
he  strode  away,  and  came  back  again, 
with  indignation  swelling  out  the  volume 
of  his  breast,  and  filling  the  deep  dark 
channels  of  brow,  and  the  turgid  veins 
of  his  eyeballs. 

"  Whoever  has  done  this  thing  is  a 
fool  ;  or  a  rogue — which  means  the 
same." 

"  It  may  be  so.  It  may  be  otherwise. 
We  always  hope  for  the  best.  Yery 
likely  he  is  innocent.  Perhaps  they 
are  shooting  at  the  pigeon  in  order  to 
hit  the  crow." 

"  Perhaps  you  know  best  what  their 
motives  are.  I  see  no  use  in  canvassing 
them.  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  the 
rumour  that  Mr.  Cradock  Nowell  has 
left  England?" 

"  I  know  very  little  about  it.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case;  or  it  might 
have  been  managed  differently.  But  I 
heard  that  the  civil  authorities,  being 
called  upon  to  act,  discovered,  without 
much  trouble,  that  he  had  sailed,  under 


a  false  name,  in  a  ship  called  the  Tapro- 
bane,  bound  direct  for  Ceylon.  And 
that,  of  course,  told  against  him  rather 
heavily." 

"  Ah,  he  sailed  for  Ceylon,  did  he  ? 
A  wonderful  place  for  insects.  I  had 
an  uncle  who  died  there." 

"  Yes,  Ceylon,  where  the  flying  foxes 
are.  Not  so  cunning,  perhaps,  as  our 
foxes  of  the  Forest.  And  yet  the  fox  is 
a  passionate  animal.  Violent,  hot,  and 
hasty.  Were  you  aware  of  that  fact?" 

"  Excuse  me ;  my  time  is  ^valuable. 
I  will  send  for  the  gamekeeper,  if  you 
wish  to  have  light  thrown  upon  that 
question;  or  my  son  will  be  only  too 
glad » 

"  Ah,  your  son  !     Poor  fellow ! " 

Those  few  short  words,  pronounced 
in  a  tone  of  real  feeling,  with  no  attempt 
at  inquiry,  quite  overcame  Bull  Garnet. 
First  extrinsic  proof  of  that  which  he 
had  so  long  foreseen  with  horror — the 
degradation  of  his  son.  He  dropped 
his  eyes,  which  had  borne,  till  now,  and 
returned  the  lawyer's  gaze ;  and  the 
sense  of  his  own  peril  failed  to  keep  the 
tears  from  moving.  Up  to  this  time 
Mr.  Chope  had  doubted,  and  was  even 
beginning  to  reject  his  shrewd  and  well- 
founded  conclusion.  Now  he  saw  and 
knew  everything.  And  even  he  was 
overcome.  Passion  is  infectious;  and 
lawyers  are  like  the  rest  of  us.  Mr. 
Chope  had  loved  his  mother. 

Bull  Garnet  gave  one  quick  strange 
glance  at  the  eyes  of  Simon  Chope,  which 
now  were  turned  away  from  him,  and 
then  he  looked  at  the  ground,  and  said, 

"  Yes;  I  have  wronged  him  bitterly." 

Simon  Chope  drew  back  from  him, 
mechanically,  instinctively,  as  our  skin 
starts  from  cold  iron  in  the  arctic 
regions.  He  could  not  think,  much 
less  could  he  speak,  though  his  mind 
had  been  prepared  for  it.  To  human 
nature  it  is  so  abhorrent  to  take  the  life 
of  another  :  to  usurp  the  rights  of  God. 
To  stand  in  the  presence  of  one  who  has 
done  it,  touches  our  pulse  with  death. 
We  feel  that  he  might  have  done  it  to 
us,  or  that  we  might  have  done  it  to 
him;  and  our  love  of  ourselves  is  at 
once  accelerated  and  staggered.  And 
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then  we  feel  that  "  life  for  life"  is  such 
low  revenge ;  the  vendetta  of  a  drunk- 
ard. Very  slowly  we  are  beginning  to 
see  the  baseness  of  it. 

Bull  Garnet  was  the  first  to  speak, 
and  now  he  spoke  quite  calmly. 

"You  came  with  several  purposes. 
One  of  them  was,  that  I  should  break 
to  Sir  Cradock  Nowell  these  tidings  of 
new  trouble ;  the  news  of  the  warrant 
which  you  and  others  have  issued 
against  his  luckless  son.  I  will  see  to 
it  to-day,  and  I  will  try  to  tell  him. 
Good  God,  he  does  not  deserve  it — I 
have  watched  him — he  is  no  father.  Oh, 
I  wish  you  had  a  son,  Chope ;  then  you 
could  feel  for  me." 

Mr.  Chope  had  two  sons,  not  to  be 
freely  discoursed  of;  whom  he  meant 
to  take  into  the  office,  pseudonymously, 
some  day ;  and  he  was  rather  inclined 
to  like  the  poor  little  nulliusfilii.  First, 
because  they  were  his  own ;  secondly, 
because  they  had  big  heads  ;  thirdly, 
because  they  had  cheated  all  the  other 
boys.  Nevertheless,  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  be  confidential  about  them.  Yet 
without  his  knowing  it,  or  at  least  with 
only  despising  it,  this  little  matter 
shaped  its  measure  upon  his  present 
action.  The  lawyer  lifted  his  hat  to 
Bull  Garnet  in  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
conveying  to  the  quick  apprehension, 
what  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to 
pronounce  —  to  wit,  that  Mr.  Chope 
quite  understood  all  that  had  occurred; 
that  he  would  not  act  upon  his  dis- 
covery until  he  had  well  considered  the 
matter,  for,  after  all,  he  had  no  evi- 
dence ;  lastly,  that  he  was  very  sorry 
for  Mr.  Garnet's  position,  but  would 
rather  not  shake  hands  with  him. 

The  steward  watched  him  walking 
softly  among  the  glad  young  leaves,  and 
down  the  dell  where  the  sunlight  flashed 
on  the  merry  leaps  of  the  water.  Long 
after  the  lawyer  was  out  of  sight,  Bull 
Garnet  stood  there  watching,  as  if  the 
forest  glades  would  show  him  the  ap- 
proaching destiny.  Strong  and  firm  as 
his  nature  was,  he  had  suffered  now 
such  wearing,  wearying  agonies,  that  he 
almost  wished  the  weak  man's  wish — 


to  have  the  mastery  taken  from  him,  to 
have  the  issue  settled  without  his  own 
decision. 

"Poor 'Cradock  sailed  in  the  Tapro- 
bane  f  What  an  odd  name,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  that  childishness  to  which 
sometimes  the  over-taxed  brain  reverts, 
"tap,  tap-root,  tap-robin!  Tush,  Avhat 
a  fool  I  am.  Oh  God,  that  I  could 
think  !  Oh  God,  that  I  could  only 
learn  whether  my  first  duty  is  to  you, 
or  to  my  children.  I  will  go  in  and 
pray." 

In  the  passage  he"  met  his  son,  and 
kissed  his  forehead  gently,  as  if  to  atone 
for  the  harshness  with  which  he  had 
sent  him  away. 

"  Father,"  said  Bob,  "  shall  you  want 
me  to-day  ?  Or  may  I  be  from  home 
till  dark  1  I  have  so  many  things,  most 
important  things,  to  see  to." 

"  Birds'  nests,  I  suppose,  and  grubs, 
field-mice,  and  tadpoles.  Yes,  my  son, 
you  are  wise.  Enjoy  them  while  you 
can.  And  take  your  sister  also  for  a 
good  run,  if  you  can.  You  may  carry 
your  dinner  with  you  :  I  shall  do  well 
enough." 

"Oh,  it's  no  use  asking  Pearl ;  she 
never  will  come  with  me.  And  I  am 
sure  I  don't  want  her.  She  does  much 
more  harm  than  good ;  she  can't  kill 
anything  properly,  nor  even  blow  an 
egg.  But  I'll  ask  her,  as  you  wish  it, 
sir ;  because  I  know  that  she  won't 
come." 

Mr.  Garnet  had  not  the  heart  to  laugh 
at  his  children's  fine  sense  of  duty 
towards  him ;  but  he  saw  Bob  start 
with  all  his  tackle,  in  great  hopes,  and 
high  spirits.  The  father  looked  sadly 
after  him,  wondering  at  his  enjoyment, 
yet  loving  him  the  more,  perhaps,  for 
being  so  unlike  himself.  And  as  ho 
gazed,  he  could  not  help  saying  to  him- 
self, "  Very  likely  I  shall  never  see  him 
thus  again — only  look  at  him  when  he 
will  not  care  to  look  on  me.  Yet  he 
must  know,  in  the  end,  and  she,  the 
poor  thing,  she  must  know  how  all  my 
soul  was  on  them.  Now  God  in  heaven, 
lead  me  aright  !  Half  an  hour  shall 
settle  it." 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

BOB,  with  his  trowel,  and  box,  and  net, 
and  many  other  impediments,  was  going 
along  very  merrily,  thinking  sometimes 
of  Amy  and  her  fundamental  errors, 
and  sometimes  of  Eoa,  and  the  way  she 
could  catch  a  butterfly,  but  for  the  most 
part  busy  with  the  display  of  life  around 
him,  and  the  prospects  of  a  great  boring 
family,  which  he  had  found  in  a  willow 
tree.  Suddenly,  near  the  stag-headed 
oak,  he  chanced  upon  Miss  Nowell, 
tripping  along  the  footpath  lightly, 
smiling  and  blushing  rosily,  and  oh  !  so 
surprised  to  see  him  !  She  darted  aside, 
like  a  trout  at  a  shadow,  then,  finding  it 
too  late  for  that  game,  she  tried  to  pass 
him  rapidly,  with  her  long  eyelashes 
drooping. 

"  Oh,  please  to  stop  a  minute,  if  you 
can  spare  the  time,"  said  Bob ;  "  what 
have  I  done  to  offend  you?" 

She  stopped  in  a  moment  at  his  voice, 
and  lifted  her  radiant  eyes  to  him,  and 
shyly  tried  to  cloud  away  the  sparkling 
night  of  hair,  through  which  her  white 
and  slender  throat  gleamed  like  the 
Milky  "Way.  The  sprays  of  the  wood 
and  the  winds  of  May  had  romped  with 
her  glorious  tresses ;  and  now  she  had 
been  lectured  so,  that  she  doubted  her 
right  to  exhibit  her  hair. 

"  Miss  Nowell,"  said  Bob,  as  she  had 
not  answered,  but  only  been  thinking 
about  him,  "  only  please  to  stop  and 
tell  me  what  I  have  done  to  offend  you ; 
and  you  do  love  beetles  so — and  you 
never  saw  such  beauties — what  have  I 
done  to  offend  you  1 " 

An  English  maiden  would  have  said, 
"  Oh,  nothing  at  all,  Mr.  Garnet ;  "  and 
then  swept  on,  with  her  crinoline  em- 
bracing a  thousand  brambles. 

But  Eoa  stood  just  where  she  was, 
with  her  bright  lips  pouting  slightly, 
and  her  gaze  absorbed  by  a  tuft  of  moss. 
"Only  because  you  are  not  at  all 
good-natured  to  me,  Bob.  But  it  doesn't 
make  much  difference." 

Then  she  turned  away  from  him,  and 
began  to  sing  a  little  song,  and  then 
called,  "  Amy,  Amy  !  " 

"Don't  call  Amy.  I  don't  want  her." 


"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure 
I  rather  thought  you  did." 

"  Eoa,"  said  Bob ;  and  she  looked  at 
him,  and  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 
And  then  she  whispered,  "  Yes,  Bob." 

"  You  have  got  on  the  very  prettiest 
dress  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life." 

Here  Bob  was  alarmed  at  his  own 
audacity,  and  durst  not  watch  the  effect 
of  his  speech. 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  she  answered. 
"  But  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  you 
like — my  frock,  Bob."  Here  she  looked 
at  it,  with  much  interest. 

"And  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  con- 
tinued he  ;  "I  think,  if  you  will  please 
not  to  be  offended,  that  you  look  very 
well  in  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  very  well.  I  wish  I 
was  ill,  sometimes." 

"  Now,  I  don't  mean  that.  What  I 
mean  is  very  nice." 

"  Well,  I  always  try  to  be  nice.  But 
how  can  I,  out  butterfly-hunting  ? " 

"Now,  you  won't  understand  me. 
You  are  as  bad  as  a  weevil  that  won't 
take  chloroform.  What  I  mean  is,  very 
pretty." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that," 
said  Eoa,  drawing  back ;  "  and  I  don't 
see  that  you  have  any  right  even  to 
talk  about  it.  Oh,  there  goes  a  lovely 
butterfly !  " 

"  Where,  where  ?  What  eyes  you 
have  got !  I  do  wish  I  was  married  to 
you.  What  a  collection  we  would  have  ! 
And  you  would  never  let  my  traps  off. 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  a  great  deal  better 
and  prettier  than  Amy.  And  I  like 
you  more  than  anybody  I  have  ever 
seen." 

"Do  you,  Bob?  Are  you  sure  of 
that  ? " 

She  fixed  her  large  eyes  upon  his; 
and  in  one  moment  her  beauty  went  to 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  It  changed 
him  from  a  boy  to  a  man,  from  play  to 
passion,  from  dreams  to  thought.  And 
happy  for  him  that  it  was  so,  with  the 
trouble  impending  over  him. 

She  saw  the  change ;  herself  too 
young,  too  pure  (in  spite  of  all  the  evil 
that  ever  had  drifted  by  her)  to  know  or 
ask  what  it  meant.  She  only  felt  that 
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Bob  liked  her  now  better  than  he 
liked  Amy.  She  had  no  idea  of  the 
deep  anticipation  of  her  eyes. 

"  Eoa,  won't  you  answer  me  ? "  He 
had  been  talking  some  nonsense.  "Why 
are  you  crying  so  dreadfully  1  Do  you 
hate  me  so  much  as  all  that  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  Bob.  I  am  sure  I 
don't  hate  you  at  all.  I  only  wish  I 
did.  No,  I  don't,  Bob.  I  am  so  glad 
that  I  don't.  I  don't  care  a  quarter  so 
much,  Bob,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together." 

"  Then  only  look  up  at  me,  Eoa.  I 
can't  tell  what  I  am  saying.  Only  look 
up.  You  are  so  nice.  And  you  have 
got  such  eyes." 

"  Have  I  ? "  said  Eoa,  throwing  all 
their  splendour  on  him  ;  "  oh,  I  am  so 
glad  you  like  them." 

"  Do  you  think  that  you  could  give 
me  a  kiss,  Eoa  1  People  always  do,  you 
know.  And,  indeed,  I  feel  that  you 
ought." 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  is  right,  Bob, 
after  all  the  things  they  have  told  me. 
But  now,  you  know,  you  must  guide 
me." 

"  Then,  I'll  tell  you  what.  Just  let 
me  give  you  one.  The  leaves  are  coming 
out  so." 

"  Well,  that's  a  different  thing,"  said 
Eoa.  "  Amy  can't  see  us,  can  she  1 " 

Sir  Cradock  Nowell  was  very  angry 
when  his  niece  came  home,  and  told  him, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  all  that  Bob  had 
said  to  her. 

"That  butterfly-hunting  boy,  Eoa! 
To  think  of  his  presuming  so  !  A  mere 
boy  !  A  boy  like  that !  " 

"That's  the  very  thing,  uncle.  Per- 
haps if  he  had  been  a  girl,  you  know, 
I  should  not  have  liked  him  half  so 
much.  And  as  for  his  hunting  butter- 
flies, I  like  him  all  the  better  for  that. 
And  we'll  hunt  them  all  day  long." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Uncle  Cradock, 
smiling  at  the  young  girl's  earnestness 
in  spite  of  all  his  wrath  ;  "  that  is  your 
idea  of  married  life  then,  is  it  ?  But  I 
never  will  allow  it,  Eoa  :  he  is  not  your 
equal." 

"Of  course  not,  uncle.  He  is  my 
superior  in  every  possible  way." 


"  Scarcely  so,  in  the  matter  of  birth ; 
nor  yet,  my  child,  I  fear,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense." 

"  Eor  both  of  those  I  don't  care  two 
pins.  You  know  it  is  all  very  nice, 
Uncle  Cradock,  to  live  in  large  rooms, 
where  you  can  put  three  chairs  together, 
and  jump  over  them  all  without  knock- 
ing your  head,  and  to  have  beautiful 
books,  and  prawns  for  breakfast,  and 
flowers  all  the  year  round ;  and  to  be 
able  to  scold  people  without  their  daring 
to  answer.  But  I  could  do  without  all 
that  very  well,  but  I  never  could  do 
without  Bob." 

"  I  fear  you  must,  indeed,  my  dear. 
As  other  people  have  had  to  do." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  why,  unless  God 
takes  him  ;  and  then  He  should  take 
me  too.  And,  indeed,  I  had  better  tell 
you  once  for  all,  Uncle  Cradock,  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  try.  It  would  be  so 
shabby  of  me,  after  what  I  told  him 
just  now,  and  after  his  saving  my  life  ; 
and  you  yourself  said  yesterday  that 
no  Nowell  had  ever  been  shabby.  You 
have  been  very  kind  to  me  and  good, 
and  I  love  you  very  much,  I  am  sure. 
But  in  spite  of  all  that,  I  wish  you 
clearly  to  understand,  Uncle  Cradock, 
that  if  you  try  any  nonsense  with  me, 
I  shall  get  my  darling  father's  money, 
and  go  and  live  away  from  you." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling 
at  the  manner  and  tone  of  her  menace^ 
which  she  delivered  as  if  her  departure 
must  at  least  annihilate  him;  "  you  are 
laying  your  plans  too  rapidly.  You  are 
not  seventeen  until  next  July  ;  and  you 
cannot  touch  your  poor  father's  money 
until  you  are  twenty-one." 

"  I  don't  care,"  she  replied  ;  "  he  is 
sure  to  have  been  right  about  it.  But  I 
will  tell  you  another  thing.  Everybody 
says  that  I  could  earn  ten  thousand  a 
year  as  an  opera  dancer  in  London. 
And  I  should  like  it  very  much,— that  is 
to  say,  if  Bob  did.  And  I  would  not 
think  of  changing  my  name,  as  I  have 
heard  that  most  of.  them  do.  I  should 
be  'Miss  Eoa  Nowell,  the  celebrated 
dancer.' " 

"  God  forbid  ! "  said  Sir  Cradock. 
"  My  only  brother's  only  child  !  I  will 
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not  trouble  you  about  him,  dear.     Only 
I  beg  you  to  consider." 

"To  be  sure  I  will,  Uncle  Cradock,  I 
have  been  considering  ever  since  how 
long  it  must  be  till  I  marry  him.  Now 
give  me  a  kiss,  dear,  and  I  won't  dance, 
except  for  your  amusement.  And  I 
don't  think  I  can  dance  for  a  long  time, 
after  what  I  have  been  told  about  poor 
Cousin  Cradock.  I  am  sure  he  was  very 
nice,  uncle,  from  what  everybody  says 
of  him,  and  I  am  almost  certain  that 
you  behaved  very  badly  to  him." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  allowed  to  say 
what  you  like,  because  nobody  can  stop 
you.  But  your  own  good  feeling  should 
make  you  spare  me  the  pain  of  that  sad 
subject." 

"Not  if  you  deserve  the  pain  for 
having  been  hard-hearted.  And  much 
you  cared  for  my  pain,  when  you  spoke 
of  Bob  so.  Besides,  you  are  quite  sure 
to  hear  of  it ;  and  it  had  better  come 
from  me,  dear  uncle,  who  am  so  con- 
siderate." 

"Something  new1?  What  is  it,  my 
child?  I  can  bear  almost  anything 
now." 

"It  is  that  some  vile  wretches  are 
trying  to  get  what  they  call  a  warrant 
against  him,  and  so  to  put  him  in  jail." 

"  Put  him  in  jail  1  My  unfortunate 
son  !  "What  more  has  he  been  doing  ? " 

"Nothing  at  all.  And  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  he  ever  did  any  harm.  But 
what  the  brutes  say  is  that  he  did  that 
terrible  thing  on  purpose.  Oh,  uncle, 
don't  look  at  me  like  that.  How  I  wish 
I  had  never  told  you  ! " 

Poor  Sir  Cradock's  mind  was  not  so 
clear  and  strong  as  it  had  been, 'although 
the  rumours  scattered  by  Georgie  were 
shameful  exaggerations.  The  habit  of 
brooding  over  his  grief,  whenever  he 
was  alone — a  habit  more  and  more  in- 
dulged, as  it  became  a  morbid  pleasure 
— the  loss  moreover  of  his  accustomed 
exercise,  for  he  never  would  go  out 
riding  now,  having  no  son  to  ride  with 
him  ;  these,  and  the  ever-present  dread 
of  some  inevitable  inquiry,  began  to 
disturb,  though  not  destroy,  the  delicate 
fibres  of  reason,  which  had  not  too  much 
room,  in  his  brain. 


He  fell  into  the  depths  of  an  easy 
chair,  and  wondered  what  it  was  he  had 
heard.  The  lids  of  his  mind's  eye  had 
taken  a  blink,  as  will  happen  sometimes 
to  old  people,  and  to  young  ones  too  for 
that  matter ;  neither  was  it  the  first  time 
this  thing  had  befallen  him. 

Then  Eoa  told  him  again  what  it  was, 
because  he  made  her  tell  it ;  and  again 
it  shocked  him  dreadfully :  but  that 
time  he  remembered  it. 

'•And  I  have  no  doubt,"  continued 
his  niece,  with  bright  tears  on  her  cheeks, 
"that  Mrs.  Corklemore  herself  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it." 

"  Georgie  !  What,  my  niece  Georgie!" 

"  She  is  not  your  niece,  Uncle  Cra- 
dock. I  am  your  niece,  and  nobody 
else ;  and  you  had  better  not  think  of 
wronging  me.  If  you  call  her  your 
niece  any  more,  I  know  I  will  never  call 
you  my  uncle.  Nasty  limy  slimy  thing  ! 
If  you  would  only  give  me  leave  to 
choke  her!" 

"  My  darling  child,"  cried  her  uncle, 
who  loved  her  the  more  (though  he 
knew  it  not)  for  siding  with  his  son  so ; 
"  you  are  so  very  hot  and  hasty.  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Corklemore  speaks  of  you  with 
the  warmest  pity  and  affection." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  why  she  does,  Uncle 
Crad  1  Shall  I  tell  you  in  plain  English  ? 
Most  likely  you  will  be  shocked,  you 
know." 

"  My  dear,  I  am  so  used  to  you,  that  I 
am  never  shocked  now  at  anything." 

"  Then  it  is  because  she  is  such  a  jolly 
liar." 

"Eoa,  I  really  must  send  you  to  a 
'  nice  institution  for  young  ladies.'  You 
get  worse  and  worse." 

"  If  you  do,  I'll  jump  over  the  wall 
the  first  night,  and  Bob  shall  come  to 
catch  me.  But  now  without  any  non- 
sense, uncle,  for  you  do  talk  a  good  deal 
of  nonsense,  will  you  promise  me  one 
thing  ?" 

"A  dozen,  if  you  like,  my  darling. 
Anything  in  reason.  You  did  look  so 
like  your  poor  father  then." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  of  that.  But  it 
is  not  a  thing  of  reason,  uncle  ;  it  is 
simply  a  thing  of  justice.  Now  will 
you  promise  solemnly  to  send  away  Mrs. 
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Corklemore,  and  never  speak  to  her 
again,  if  she  vows  that  she  knows 
nothing  of  this,  and  if  I  prove  from 
her  own  handwriting  that  it  is  her  plot 
altogether,  and  also  another  plot  against 
us,  every  bit  as  bad,  if  not  worse  1" 

"  Of  course,  Eoa,  I  will  promise  you 
that,  as  solemnly  as  you  please.  "What 
a  deluded  child  you  are  !" 

"  Am  1 1  Now  let  her  come  in,  and 
deny  it.  That's  the  first  part  of  the 
business." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she 
ran  to  fetch  Mrs.  Corklemore,  whom  she 
well  knew  where  to  find,  that  time  of 
the  afternoon.  Dear  Georgie  had  just 
had  her  cup  of  tea  with  the  darling 
Flore,  in  her  private  audience-chamber — 
"  oratory  "  she  called  it,  though  all  her 
few  prayers  were  public ;  and  now  she 
was  meditating  what  dress  she  should 
wear  at  dinner.  Those  dinners  were  so 
dreadfully  dull,  unless  she  could  put 
Eoa  into  a  vehement  passion — which 
was  not  very  hard  to  do — and  so  ex- 
hibit her  in  a  pleasant  light  before  the 
serving-men.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
although  the  young  lady  observed  little 
moderation,  when  she  was  baited  thus, 
and  sunk  irony  in  invective,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  audience  were  far  more 
often  on  her  side  than  on  that  of  the 
soft  tormenter. 

"  Come,  now,  Sugar-plums,"  said  Eoa, 
who  often  addressed  her  so,  "  we  want 
you  downstairs,  if  you  please,  for  a 
minute." 

"  Turn,  pease,  Oh  Ah,"  cried  little 
Flore,  running  up  ;  "  pease  turn,  and 
tell  Fore  a  story." 

"  Can't  now,  you  good  little  child. 
And  your  mamma  tells  stories  so  cleverly, 
oh,  so  very  cleverly,  it  quite  takes  away 
one's  breath." 

"  I'll  have  my  change  out  of  you  at 
dinner-time,"  said  Georgie  to  herself 
most  viciously,  as  she  followed  down  the 
passage. 

Eoa  led  her  along  at  a  pace  which 
made  her  breath  quite  short,  for  she 
was  not  wont  to  hurry  so,  and  she 
dropped  right  gladly  into  the  chair 
which  Sir  Cradock  politely  set  for  her. 
Then,  as  he  himself  sat  down,  facing 


her,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  Georgie  felt 
rather  uncomfortable.  She  wa^s  not 
quite  ready  for  the  crisis,  but  feared  that 
it  was  coming.  And  she  saw  at  a  glimpse 
that  her  hated  foe,  "  Never-  spot-the- 
dust,"  was  quite  ready,  burning  indeed 
to  begin,  only  wanting  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  Thereupon  Mrs.  Corklemore, 
knowing  the  value  of  the  weather-gage, 
and  being  unable  to  bear  a  slow  silence, 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Something  has  occurred,  I  see,  to 
one  of  you  two  dear  ones.  Oh  Uncle 
Cradock,  what  can  I  do  to  prove  the 
depth  of  my  regard  for  you  1  Or — " 

"  To  be  sure,  the  depth  of  your  re- 
gard," Eoa  interrupted. 

"  Or  is  it  for  you,  you  poor  wild 
thing  ?  We  all  make  such  allowance 
for  you,  because  of  your  great  disadvan- 
tages. If  you  have  done  anything  very 
"wrong  indeed,  poor  darling,  anything 
which  hard  people  would  call  not  only 
thoughtless  but  unprincipled,  I  can  feel 
for  you  so  truly,  because  of  your  hot 
temperament  and  most  unhappy  circum- 
stances." 

"  You  had  better  not  go  too  far !" 
cried  Eoa,  grinding  her  little  teeth. 

"  Thank  heaven  !  I  see,  dear,  it  is 
nothing  so  very  disgraceful  after  all, 
because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  you, 
or  you  would  not  smile  so  prettily.  You 
take  it  so  lightly,  it  must  be  something 
about  dear  Uncle  Cradock.  Oh  Uncle 
Cradock,  tell  me  all  about  it ;  my  whole 
heart  will  be  with  you." 

"  Black  -  spangled  hen  has  broken 
her  eggs.  Nothing  more,"  said  Eoa. 
"  De-ar,  oh  we  do  love  you  so."  She 
made  two  syllables  of  that  word,  as  Mrs. 
Corklemore  used  to  do,  in  her  many 
gushing  moments.  Georgie  looked  at 
Eoa  with  wonder.  She  had  stupidly 
thought  her  a  stupid. 

Then  Sir  Cradock  Nowell  rose,  in  a 
stately  manner,  to  put  an  end  to  all  this 
little  nonsense. 

"  My  niece,  Eoa,  declares,  Mrs.  Corkle- 
more, that  you,  in  some  underhand 
manner,  have  promoted  a  horrible  charge 
against  my  poor  son  Cradock,  a  charge 
which  no  person  in  any  way  connected 
with  our  family  should  ever  dare  to 
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utter,  even  if  he  or  she  believed  its 
justice,  far  less  dare  to  promulgate,  and 
even  force  into  the  courts  of  law.  Is 
this  so,  or  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Oh  Uncle  Cradock,  how  can  you 
speak  so  ?  "What  charge  should  I  ever 
dream  of  ? " 

"  See  how  her  hands  are  trembling, 
and  how  white  her  lips  are ;  not  with 
telling  black  lies,  Uncle  Cradock,  but 
with  being  found  out." 

"  Eoa,  have  the  kindness  not  to  inter- 
rupt again." 

"  Very  well,  Uncle  Cradock  ;  I  won't 
unless  you  make  me." 

"Then,  as  I  understand,  madam, 
you  deny  entirely  the  truth  of  this  ac- 
cusation ? " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  most  emphatically. 
What  can  you  all  be  dreaming  -about  ?" 

"  Now,  Eoa,  it  is  your  turn  to  establish 
what  you  have  said." 

"  I  can't  establish  anything,  though 
I  know  it,  Uncle  Cradock" 

"  Know  it  indeed,  you  poor  wild 
nautch-girl !  Dreamed  it  you  mean,  I 
suppose." 

"  I  mean,"  continued  Eoa,  not  even 
looking  at  her,  but  bending  her  fingers 
in  a  manner  which  Georgie  quite  under- 
stood ;  "  that  I  cannot  prove  anything, 
Uncle  Cradock,  without  your  permis- 
sion. But  here  I  have  a  letter,  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  and  which  T  promised 
some  one  not  to  open  without  her  leave, 
and  now  she  has  given  me  leave  to 
open  it  with  your  consent  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  writer.  Why  how  pale 
you  are,  Mrs.  Corklemore  !  " 

"  My  heavens  !  And  this  is  England  ! 
Stealing  letters,  and  forging  them —  " 

"  Which  of  the  two  do  you  mean, 
madam?"  asked  Sir  Cradock,  looking 
at  her  in  his  old  magisterial  manner, 
after  examining  the  envelope ;  "  either 
involves  a  heavy  charge  against  a  mem- 
ber of  my  family.  Is  this  letter  yours, 
or  not  1 " 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  replied  Georgie,  after  a 
moment's  debate,  for  if  she  called  it  a 
forgery,  it  must  of  course  be  opened  ; 
"  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  my 
property.  I  thought  there  was  among 
well-bred  people  a  delicacy  as  to  scru- 


tinizing even  the  directions  of  one 
another's  letters." 

"  So  there  is,  madam,  you  are  quite 
right — except  indeed  under  circum- 
stances altogether  exceptional,  and  of 
which  this  is  one.  Now  for  your  own 
exculpation,  and  to  prove  that  my  niece 
deserves  heavy  punishment  (which  I 
will  take  care  to  inflict),  allow  me  to 
open'  this  letter.  I  see  it  is  merely  a 
business-letter,  or  I  would  not  ask  even 
that;  although  you  have  so  often  assured 
ine  that  you  have  no  secret  in  the  world 
from  me.  You  can  have  nothing  confi- 
dential to  say  to  '  Simon  Chope,  Esq.'; 
and  if  you  had,  it  should  remain  sacred 
and  secure  with  me,  unless  it  involved 
the  life  and  honour  of  my  son.  Shall  I 
open  this  letter  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  Sir  Cradock  Nowell. 
How  dare  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing, 
so  mean,  so  low,  so  prying  ? " 

"  After  those  words,  madam,  you 
cannot  continue  to  be  a  guest  of  mine ; 
or  be  ever  received  in  this  house  again, 
unless  you  prove  that  I  have  wronged 
you,  by  allowing  me  to  send  for  your 
husband,  and  to  place  this  letter  in  his 
hands,  before  you  have  in  any  way  com- 
municated with  him." 

"  Give  me  my  letter,  Sir  Cradock 
Nowell,  unless  your  niece  inherits  the 
thieving  art  from  you.  As  for  you, 
wretched  little  Dacoit,"  here  she  bent 
upon  Eoa  flashing  eyes  quite  pale  from 
wrath,  for  sweet  Georgie  had  her  temper, 
"  bitterly  you  shall  rue  the  day  when 
you  presumed  to  match  yourself  with 
me.  You  would  like  to  do  a  little 
murder,  I  see.  No  doubt  it  runs  in  the 
family  j  and  the  Thugs  and  Dacoits  are 
first  cousins,  of  course." 

Never  had  Eoa  fought  so  desperate  a 
battle  with  herself,  as  now  to  keep  her 
hands  oif  Georgie.  Without  looking  at 
her  again,  she  very  wisely  ran  away,  for 
it  was  the  only  chance  of  abstaining. 
Mrs.  Corklemore  laughed  aloud ;  then 
she  took  the  letter,  which  the  old  man 
had  placed  upon  the  table,  and  said  to 
him,  with  a  kind  look  of  pity, 

"  What  a  fuss  you  have  made  about 
nothing  !  It  is  only  a  question  upon  the 
meaning  of  a  clause  in  my  marriage- 
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settlement ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  have 
my  business-affairs  exposed,  even  to  my 
husband.  Now  do  you  believe  me, 
Uncle  Cradock  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  madam. 
And  it  does  not  matter  whether  I  do  or 
not.  You  have  used  language  about  my 
family  which  I  can  never  forget.  A 
carriage  will  be  at  your  service,  at  any 
moment  you  please." 

"  Thanks  for  your  hospitable  hint. 
You  will  soon  find  your  mistake,  I  think, 
in  having  made  me  your  enemy  ;  though 
your  rudeness  is  partly  excused,  no 
doubt,  by  your  growing  hallucinations. 
Farewell  for  the  present,  poor  dear  Uncle 
Cradock." 

With  these  words,  Mrs.  Corklemore 
made  him  an  elegant  curtsey,  and  swept 
away  from  the  room,  without  even  the 
glisten  of  a  tear  to  mar  her  gallant  bear- 
ing, although  she  had  been  so  outraged. 
But  when  she  got  little  Flore's  head  on 
her  lap,  she  cried  over  it  very  vehemently, 
and  felt  the  depth  of  her  injury. 

When  she  had  closed  the  door  behind 
her  (not  with  any  vulgar  bang,  but 
firmly  and  significantly),  the  master  of 
the  house  walked  over  to  a  panelled 
mirror,  and  inspected  himself  uncomfort- 
ably. It  was  a  piece  of  ancient  glass, 
purchased  from  an  Italian  chapel  by  some 
former  Cradock  Nowell,  and  bearing  a 
mystic  name  and  fame  among  the  maids 


who  dusted  it.  By  them  it  was  supposed 
to  have  a  weird  prophetic  power,  partly 
no  doubt  from  its  deep  dark  lustre,  and 
partly  because  it  was  circular,  and  ever 
so  slightly,  and  quite  imperceptibly,  con- 
cave. As  upon  so  broad  a  surface,  no 
concavity  could  be,  in  the  early  ages  of 
mechanism,  made  absolutely  true — and 
for  that  matter  it  cannot  be  done  ad 
unguem,  even  now — there  were  of  course 
many  founts  of  error  in  this  Italian 
mirror.  Nevertheless,  all  young  ladies 
who  ever  beheld  it  were  charmed  with 
it,  so  sweetly  deeply  beautiful,  like 
Galatea  watching  herself  and  finding 
Polypheme  over  her  shoulder,  in  the 
glass  of  the  blue  Sicilian  sea. 

To  this  glass  Sir  Cradock  Nowell  went 
to  examine  his  faded  eyes,  time-worn, 
trouble-worn,  stranded  by  the  ebbing  of 
the  brain.  He  knew  too  well  what  Mrs. 
Corklemore  meant  by  her  last  thrust; 
and  the  word  "  hallucination"  happened, 
through  a  great  law-suit  then  in  progress, 
to  be  invested  with  an  especial  notoriety 
and  significance.  While  he  was  sadly 
gazing  into  the  convergence  of  grey  light, 
and  feebly  reassuring  himself,  yet  like 
his  image  wavering,  a  heavy  step  was 
heard  behind  him,  and  beside  his  flow- 
ing silvery  locks  appeared  the  close- 
cropped  massive  brow  and  the  gloomy 
eyes  of  Bull  Garnet. 

To  be  continued. 
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THE  sun  was  set :  one  thin  cloud,  high  in  air, 
Hung,  drenched  with  glory  from  his  viewless  gaze; 
While  o'er  the  distant  town  the  nightmare  smoke 
Gloomed  dull  and  low.     Before  his  house-porch  sat 
An  old  man,  rustic-clad,  but  of  high  mien, 
Clear  eyes  upturning  to  the  balmy  air, 
That  lingered  'neath  his  voice. 

— "  Still  dark,  still  dark  ! 
No  break,  no  respite,  no  one  gleam  of  hope  ! 
How  far  away  it  seems,  that  olden  time — 
Youth  fair  and  fearless — manhood's  resolute  might, 
With  strong  scorn  sweeping  through  the  cobweb  hosts 
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Of  hostile  sophisms — honoured,  feared,  beloved — • 
."But  chiefest  happy  in  God's  peerless  gift, 
The  common  wealth  of  vision.     Then  the  first 
Shadow  that  necked  with  gloom  my  lightsome  life — 
Sad  presage  ! — ever  deepening,  darkening  down, 
Till  wife  and  children,  home  and  neighbours,  all 
The  outer  world,  was  but  a  chaos  dim 
Of  far-off  noises,  and  I  evermore 
Blind  to  the  beaming  faces  that  I  loved, 
!Now  known  but  as  vague  voices  in  the  dark. 
And,  one  by  one,  they  left  me,  died  or  fled, 
And  silence  gathered  round  :  few  voices  now 
Break  my  long  night  of  twenty  lonely  years. 
And  yet,"- 

His  voice  grew  lordlier  as  he  spoke 
And  loftier  cadence  filled  it — 

"though  alone, 

I  am  not  desolate.     My  darkened  eyes 
Were  blinded  by  an  overpowering  glimpse 
Of  the  supernal  glory.     This  my  night 
Is  but  a  shadow  the  great  radiance  casts — 
Through  the  dark  cloud  life  spreads  on  our  soul's  sky — 
Of  God,  who  is  light.     For  the  hurry  of  life, 
The  craving  of  foul  passions,  and  the  base 
And  earthward  clinging  of  the  spirit,  weave 
O'er  the  soul's  sight  a  canopy  opaque : 
The  very  act  of  being  shuts  us  out 
From  heaven's  pure  candour.     But  the  stainless  soul 
Burns  through  the  darkness,  till  God's  glory  meets 
Its  upward  struggling ;  and  the  near  approach 
Blinds  with  excess  of  splendour.     Thus  my  eyes 
"Were  shut  on  earth,  to  bend  their  keenness  more 
Concentred  on  that  brightness  which  is  hid 
From  earthly  eyes.     And  the  one  light  abides, 
"While  earth's  dusk  shadows  fly:  times  wax  and  wane: 
My  soul  draws  nigh  to  its  desired  goal 
Lead  me  within:  for  soon  these  sightless  eyes 
Shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty,  in  that  land 
Where  eyes  are  never  dim,  and  God  Himself 
Giveth  us  light." 

He  ceased:  the  orange  flush 
Of  eve  had  died  away;  and  the  night  fell. 

T.  S.  OMOND. 
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ME.  GLADSTONE'S  NEW  FINANCIAL  POLICY. 


THE  Standard  newspaper  remarks  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  having  worked  out  one 
vein  of  financial  expedients — the  re- 
mission of  taxes — is  about  to  pursue 
another  line  of  sensational  finance,  by 
attacking  the  National  Debt.  It  would 
be  hard  to  express  in  fewer  words  so 
high  an  eulogy  of  both  the  party  and 
their  leader  to  whom  the  Standard  is 
opposed. 

The  Saturday  Review  points  out  how 
cleverly  Mr.  Gladstone  marked  this 
turning-point  in  his  financial  career. 
"  After  preparing  the  minds  of  his 
"  hearers  by  an  exordium  of  more  than 
"  Gladstonian  mystery,  he  kept  curiosity 
"  in  suspense  for  more  than  an  hour 
"  while  he  dilated  on  the  national  im- 
"  portance  of  untaxed  pepper  and  the 
"  reduction  of  the  omnibus  duty  to  \d. 
"  per  mile."  The  petty  character  of 
these  and  other  minute  fiscal  modifica- 
tions "  had,  however,  a  special  rhetorical 
"  meaning,  and  served  to  point  the  great 
"  thesis  of  the  speech,  that  the  period 
"  of  fiscal  revision  which  we  have  passed 
"  through  with  such  brilliant  results  is 
"  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  we  have 
"  now  entered  upon  a  new  age,  in  which 
"  our  chief  duty  is,  and  our  leading 
"  policy  should  be,  to  see  to  the  reduc- 
"  tion  of  our  National  Debt." 

Like  a  musician  in  composing  a  sym- 
phony, Mr.  Gladstone  announces  the 
termination  of  one  movement  by  pro- 
longed cadences,  which  raise  expectation 
while  they  defer  a  new  and  striking 
movement.  And  the  new  key-note  was 
doubtless  struck  with  consummate  skill 
and  with  effect.  "In  the  part  of  his 
speech,"  says  the  Spectator,  "  relative  to 
"  the  exhaustion  of  coal,  when  he  ex- 
"  plained  that  the  misfortune  to  be 
"  apprehended  must  fall  chiefly  on  land- 
'  owners — since  labour,  if  wages  fall, 
'  may  emigrate  ;  capital,  if  profits  fall) 
'  will  emigrate ;  but  land  cannot  emi- 
'  grate,  and  rents  must  fall  if  popula- 
'  tion  and  capital  depart — the  country 
;  gentlemen  looked  not  only  *  rather 


"  blue  and  dejected,'  but  a  little  indig- 
"  nant,  as  if  under  cover  of  science  the 
"  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
"  wantonly  invented  some  new  and  re- 
"  fined  species  of  torture  for  them, 
"  which  they  did  not  know  how  either 
"  to  escape  or  revenge." 

Now  as  regards  this  proposal  to  com- 
mence a  new  and  vigorous  effort  for  the 
liquidation  of  our  debt,  the  Saturday 
Review  remarks : — "  What  Mr.  Gladstone 
"  says  upon  this  "subject  is  little  more 
"  than  an  effective  reproduction  of  Mr. 
"  Mill's  speech  on  the  Malt  Duties." 

The  Times,  again,  makes  it  appear 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  undergone  a 
sudden  conversion.  "  The  fervour  with 
"  which  he  enforced,  on  Thursday 
"  last,  the  duty  of  paying  off  our 
"  obligations  was  new,  and  men  are 
"  apt  to  distrust  these  sudden  conver- 
"  sions.  If  all  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
"  said  was  true,  how  came  it,  they  ask, 
"  that  he  now  impresses  it  upon  us 
"  for  the  first  time  1  Great  financiers 
"  have  before  now  been  misled." 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  the  Times  con- 
tinues, "to  stake  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
"  Gladstone's  plan  for  the  conversion  of 
"  permanent  into  terminable  obligations 
"  upon  the  perfect  trustworthiness  of 
"  his  speculations  on  coal.  It  is  toler- 
"  ably  certain  that  he  has  exaggerated 
"  the  rate  at  which  the  exhaustion  of 
"  our  coal-fields  is  proceeding  by  as- 
"  suming,  with  Mr.  Jevons,  that  the 
"  consumption  will  continue  to  increase 
"  in  its  present  rate  of  geometrical  pro- 
"  gression ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
"  is  quite  conceivable  that  some  readier 
"  means  of  getting  at  the  heat-power  of 
"  coal  may  be  discovered,  entirely  de- 
"  stroying  our  local  advantages  as  a 
"  manufacturing  nation.  The  true  point 
"  to  be  considered,  is  whether  the  plan 
"  of  conversion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
"  Exchequer  is  good  in  itself." 

The  Saturday  Review  similarly  says 
that  "  the  great  coal  argument "  may  be 
put  aside  altogether,  and  that  the  main 
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point — whether  posterity  will  be  better 
for  cancelling  the  debt — is  evaded  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Mill. 

We  will  accept  the  suggestion,  and 
put  aside  "  the  great  coal  argument." 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  after  the  emphatic  challenge  which 
Mr.  Mill  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  on  the  17th 
of  April,  we  must  wait  for  a  refutation 
before  the  question  can  be  shelved.  "If 
"  Mr.  Jevons's  conclusions  could  be 
"  shown  to  be  fallacious  in  any  way 
"  by  an  honourable  member,  it  would 
"  be  most  desirable  that  it  should  be 
"  done ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no 
"  answer  had  been  given  to  him  which 
"  led  to  more  than  a  comparatively 
"  short  extension  of  the  time  during 
"  which  a  supply  of  coal  may  be  ex- 
"  pected." 

But  putting  the  question  aside,  we 
hold  that  it  is  altogether  erroneous  to 
say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  suffered  any 
sudden  conversion,  or  displayed  any  in- 
consistency. There  is  no  charge  against 
this  great  minister  more  common  than 
that  of  impulsiveness  and  inconsistency. 
In  this  case,  at  least,  it  seems  to  be 
wholly  unfounded.  There  are  some 
persons  indeed,  and  even  some  ministers, 
who  have  only  one  idea,  and  they  are 
consistent  only  as  long  as  they  pursue 
that  idea. 

Mr.  Hutton,  in  his  admirable  cri- 
tique on  the  Chancellor's  character,  re- 
printed from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
has  beautifully  expressed  how  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mind  has  something  in  common 
with  every  phase  of  feeling  in  the 
country.  He  is  emphatically  a  man  of 
many  ideas  ;  and  when  one  great  idea, 
that  of  unimpeded  commerce,  is  con- 
fessedly approaching  realization,  what 
is  more  natural  and  consistent  than  that 
the  next  most  important  idea  should  rise 
into  prominence?  The  consistency  of 
a  broad  mind  is  necessarily  different 
from  that  of  a  narrow  mind.  It  is  fixed 
upon  foundations  which  others  cannot 
see. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
for  years  back  Mr.  Gladstone  has  looked 
forward  to  a  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  as  an  appropriate  sequel  to  his 


great  Free  Trade  measures.  In  his 
Budget  of  1864  he  explicitly  stated  his 
views.  After  explaining  that  the  nett 
sum  applied  in  that  year  to  the  liquida 
tion  of  the  debt  was  4,146,OOOZ.,  he 
added,  "The  House  was  pleased  last 
"*  year  to  give  its  sanction  to  more  than 
'  one  measure  intended  for  the  purpose 
'  of  furthering  and  renewing  that  policy 
'  which  aims  at  the  reduction  and  ex- 
*  tinction  of  debt  by  the  conversion  of 
"  Perpetual  into  Terminable  Annuities ; 
"  and  I  have  to  acquaint  the  House  that, 
'*  in  consequence  of  those  measures,  we 
"  have  during  the  last  year  converted  Per- 
"  petual  into  Terminable  Annuities,  to 
"  the  extent  of  433,0002.  The  National 
"  Debt  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  for- 
"  midable  burden,  grave  and  serious  even 
tl  in  the  midst  of  our  wealth  and  pros- 
"  perity,  and  likely  to  become  even  more 
"  grave  and  serious  in  its  pressure  if  our 
"  prosperity  turned  out  to  be  less  perma- 
t(  nent  and  less  stable  than  most  of  us  are 
"  disposed  to  believe" 

The  policy,  the  measures  for  carrying 
it  out,  and  the  views  which  led  to  its 
adoption,  are  identical  with  those  of  his 
last  financial  statement,  only  less  full 
and  explicit.  And  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that,  in  this  emphatic  refer- 
ence to  a  "  less  permanent  prosperity  " 
than  most  of  us  were  disposed  to  expect, 
he  had  his  own  impressions  concerning 
our  coal  mines. 

Let  us  remember  how  strongly  Mr. 
Gladstone's  attention  must  have  been 
drawn  to  this  subject  of  coal  in  I860, 
when  he  was  carrying  the  French  Treaty 
of  Commerce  through  Parliament,  and 
debates  arose  concerning  the  llth  clause, 
which  prohibits  us  from  laying  a  tax 
on  the  export  of  coal. 

Notions  concerning  the  exhaustion  of 
our  coal  seams  were  then  freely  bandied 
about,  and  Mr.  Hull  was  led  to  under- 
take his  able  and  successful  inquiry  as 
to  the  total  contents  of  our  coal-fields. 
Most  persons,  too,  must  remember  the 
thrill  of  vague  dread  which  ran  through 
the  nation  when  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  in. 
his  address  to  the  British  Association 
in  the  autumn  of  1863,  speaking  among 
the  scientific  and  practical  men  of  Eng- 
land assembled  at  the  metropolis  of  the 
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coal  trade,  referred  to  the  time  when 
that  busy  trade  must  become  less  busy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mind  has  for  a  considerable 
time  been  occupied  by  independent  re- 
flections on  the  subject  of  coal.     Ha- 
warden   Castle   lies  in    the   Flintshire 
coal-field,  where  exhaustion  is  proceeding 
so  steadily  and  palpably  that  Mr.  Hull 
assigns  forty  years  as  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  present  supply.1     It  would 
be  hardly  possible  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
shut   his   eyes   to  what  was  going  on 
round  his  own  walls.     It  happens  that 
his   reflections  were    distinctly   stated. 
On  December  30th,  1864,  Mr.  Beckett, 
F.G.S.   of  Wolverhampton,  gave  a  lec- 
ture at  Mold  upon  the  Flintshire  coal- 
field ;  and  the  Chancellor,  who  was  pre- 
sent as   an  auditor,  moved   a  vote  of 
thanks.      After   a  remarkable    speech, 
displaying  the  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  the  Flintshire  coal- 
field,  he   said,2  "He  hoped   that  200 
"  years  were  not  to  see  the  exhaustion  of 
"  the  mineral  wealth  of  England,  for — 
"  having  immense  confidence  in  the  re- 
"  sources  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
"  the   character  of  the  people,  which, 
"  under  God,  was  the  best  of  all  its  re- 
"  sources — he  did  think  that  there  was 
"  nothing  certainly  which  he   for  one 
<{  should  contemplate  with  such  appre- 
"  nension    as    the    exhaustion    of    its 
"  mineral  wealth,  and  especially  of  its 
"  supplies  of  coal." 

It  only  needs  to  be  considered  further 
whether  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  country  have  reached  such  a  point 
that  a  change  of  policy  is  natural.  For- 
tunately the  country  is  now  so  well 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Free 
Trade,  that  almost  every  one  can  discern 
the  difference  of  a  tax  imposed  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  and  one 
which  protects  a  certain  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  thus  tends  to  alter  the  ap- 
plication of  labour  and  capital. 

The  corn  tax  not  only  diminishes  the 
consumption  of  corn  by  raising  its  price, 

1  In  this  estimate  no  account  is  taken,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
coal,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  possible  in- 
crease of  supply  by  mining  under  the  river  Dee. 

*  Times,  January  2,  1805. 


but  it  also  causes  much  corn  to  be 
grown  within  the  country  under  dis- 
advantages which  would  have  been  im- 
ported from  abroad.  In  a  twofold 
manner  it  thus  cuts  down  our  imports ; 
our  exports  correspondingly-  diminish, 
and  it  is  on  these  that  our  manufacturing 
population  are  employed.  But  the  tax 
on  tea  has  no  effect  beyond  that  of 
simply  reducing  the  consumption  of  this 
article.  The  whole  that  we  do  use  is 
still  imported,  so  that  our  foreign  trade 
and  the  employment  of  our  population 
are  affected  only  in  a  simple  and  minor 
manner. 

It  is  of  course  desirable  to  do  away 
with  all  taxes  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
they  all  press  more  or  less  upon  indus- 
try and  enjoyment.  But  the  general 
opinion  of  the  public  appears  to  accept 
what  is  probably  the  truth — namely, 
that  all  the  taxes  of  exceptional  hard- 
ship and  of  distinctly  protective  ten- 
dency are  now  removed.  Future  remis- 
sions of  taxation  will  affect  our  enjoy- 
ment of  luxuries  rather  than  the  strength 
of  the  springs  of  industry.  The  question 
thus  arises  whether  we  are  to  enjoy 
everything  which  the  lavish  use  of  coal 
can  give,  or  whether  we  are  to  have 
some  thought  for  our  great-grand- 
children. 

"  What  has  posterity  done  for  us  ? " 
is  a  question  that  suits  well  the  banter- 
ing tone  under  which  an  Englishman 
loves  to  hide  a  subject  of  serious  con- 
cern. But  why  does  our  aristocracy 
uphold  every  vestige  of  feudal  power? 
why  does  it  almost  over-esteem  every 
element  of  stability  in  our  Constitution, 
unless  it  be  to  defer  a  little  later  that 
advent  of  popular  power  which  cen- 
turies hence  they  fear  may  considerably 
modify  the  form  of  our  society  1  Why 
do  our  great  governing  families  cling  to 
the  law  of  entail  if  they  have  no  thought 
of  their  grandchildren  1  And  yet  it  is 
folly  to  cling  to  the  shell  when  the 
kernel  is  gone ;  and  the  kernel  of  this 
country,  as  some  think,  is  being  insidi- 
ously niched  away. 

The  only  question  that  remains,  then, 
is  whether  our  posterity  will  really  be 
richer  by  our  raising  revenue  now,  to  in- 
vest it  in  the  payment  of  debt  "  Where 
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there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  and  end- 
less fallacies  will  doubtless  be  brought 
forward  by  those  who  have  the  will  to 
show  that  it  is  better  to  owe  than  to  pay. 
The  main  strength  of  these  fallacies, 
however,  lies  in  one  plausible  phrase, 
"  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  money  to 
fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the  people."1 
This  phrase  will  doubtless  appear  suffi- 
cient to  those  who  never  look  beyond 
the  first  aspect  of  a  question,  and 
imagine  that  there  must  necessarily  be 
a  loss  if  we  take  money  from  merchants 
and  manufacturers  who  are  making  10 
per  cent,  upon  it  and  invest  it  in  funds 
at  3  or  4  per  cent. 

But  a  moment's  thought  will  show 
that,  even  supposing  taxes  come  at  one 
end  out  of  capital,  yet,  in  paying  off  the 
National  Debt,  it  is  returned  at  once  to 
the  fund  of  productive  capital.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  debt  is  paid  off  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  capital  will  be  set  free 
for  other  investments,  and,  through  the 
multifarious  channels  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  Money  Market,  will  find 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  those  best  able 
to  use  it. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  only  a 
minor  portion  of  the  revenue  comes  out 
of  the  fund  of  capital.  For  if  a  tax  be 
remitted,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  one  will  lay  by  the  whole  amount 
which  he  formerly  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  may,  but  most  will  simply 
live  rather  more  luxuriously  than  before. 
So,  in  imposing  a  tax  or  retaining  one 
already  imposed,  the  savings  of  some  in- 
dividuals will  be  reduced  and  the  capi- 
tal fund  affected,  but  the  Government 
will  receive  a  large  sum  which  indivi- 
duals would  have  spent  unproductively. 
Now  if  the  Government  invests  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  a  tax  by  payment  of  debt,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  capital  of  the  country 
will  receive  a  considerable  increase. 

It  is  the  stomach,  then,  rather  than 
the  pocket  which  will  suffer  by  our  ab- 
staining from  a  continuous  and  excessive 
reduction  of  taxes.  If  we  can  make  up 
our  minds  to  abstain  even  in  a  very 
slight  degree  from  the  full  immediate 

1  See  J.  S.  Mill  on  a  National  Debt,  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy,  Book  v.  chap.  vii. 
§3. 


enj  oyment  of  the  wealth  which  Free  Trade 
is  developing  from  our  stores  of  coal, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  expect  that  our 
grandchildren  will  enjoy  an  increased 
capital  fund,  and  an  immunity  from  a 
galling  burden  which  we  have  already 
too  long  borne.  Even  were  "  the  great 
coal  argument,"  as  it  is  called,  put 
aside,  our  duty  would  hardly  be  less 
plain.  This  argument  may  not  pos- 
sess a  definite  numerical  certainty ;  we 
apprehend  that  no  one  attributes  such 
to  it.  But  when  we  consider  that  our 
unprecedented  wealth  is  gained  by  a 
consumption  of  fuel  equally  unpre- 
cedented, and  exceeding  that  of  all 
other  countries  put  together  ;  when  we 
consider  the  depth  our  mines  have 
already  reached,  and  the  still  greater 
depths  we  must  penetrate  to  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  ever-growing  demand,  while 
the  shallow  fields  are  being  worked  out ; 
and  if  we  finally  remember  that  in  a 
Transatlantic  land  are  coal-fields  many 
times  the  extent  of  our  own,  shallow, 
and  in  the  easiest  condition  for  working  : 
we  must  feel  that  our  present  peculiar 
supremacy  must  be  of  limited  duration. 
It  is  not  a  foreign  people  we  fear  as  com- 
petitors— it  is  our  own  people  :  the  coal- 
miners  and  the  iron-workers  of  Stafford- 
shire and  South  Wales  and  Northumber- 
land and  Scotland  are  those  we  have  to 
fear.  For  they  will  go,  and  they  do  go, 
and  perhaps  they  ought  to  go,  where 
high  wages  and  expanding  employment 
are  enjoyed. 

Let  us  not  then  be  rendered  thought- 
less by  the  power  and  wealth  which  is 
undoubtedly  ours  at  present  and  for 
some  time  to  come.  Our  forefathers 
incurred  this  debt  in  great  part  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  liberties 
we  enjoy.  Our  fathers  could  not 
undertake  its  repayment,  and  our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  hardly 
be  as  well  able  as  we  now  are  to  set 
the  stone  rolling.  "  Well  begun  is 
half  done,"  and  public  opinion  with 
singular  unanimity  allows  that  we 
should  now  make  a  goodbeginning.  There 
is  even  that  sign  of  perfect  conviction 
which  consists  in  imagining  that  the 
new  thought  is  a  familiar  old  one 
Newspaper  editors  are  just  beginning 
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to  remember  how  often  they  impressed 
upon  their  readers  the  duty  of  repaying 
the  debt,  and  the  average  political 
Englishman  may  be  heard  to  exclaim 
that  he  always  thought  we  were  very 
neglectful  about  it. 

What  has  wrought  this  change  ?  Is 
it  Mr.  Neate's  motion,  or  Mr.  Mill's 
profoundly  thoughtful  and  memor- 
able speech ;  or  the  "  coal  argument ; " 
or  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  natural 
change  and  reaction  of  public  opinion  ? 
Whatever  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  skill  which 
has  brought  us  so  soon  to  the  crisis  when 
a  new  policy  may  be  wisely  adopted. 
And  it  would  be  folly  and  ingratitude 


indeed  if  we  should  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  so  far  as  appears,  the  new 
policy  has  proceeded  consistently  from 
him.  If  he  has  suffered  a  conversion,  it 
must  have  been  in  progress  years  before 
any  one  else  thought  about  it.  In  him 
we  have  a  leader  whose  varied  feelings 
and  powers  fitly  represent  the  many  in- 
terests of  the  British  nation.  To  the 
minutest  care  and  comprehension  of 
our  pecuniary  interests  he  unites  the 
highest  aspirations  towards  the  future 
greatness  and  moral  elevation  of  his 
country.  And  on  this  question  of  the 
National  Debt,  at  least,  the  party  of  his 
warm  supporters  should  include  the 
whole  country. 


«  ECCE  HOMO." 


THERE  are  some  books  that  deserve 
notice  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  re- 
ception, as  much  as  from  the  peculiarity 
of  their  style  and  contents.  Of  these 
"  Ecce  Homo  "  is  certainly  one.  That 
can  be  no  common  book  which,  on  a 
well-worn  subject,  without  name  or 
previous  fame,  without  even  the  aid  of 
censures  from  Popes,  or  Bishops,  or 
Convocation,  has  won  its  way  into  seven 
editions  within  as  many  months.  That 
can  be  no  common  style  which  has 
ranked  among  its  reputed  authors  per- 
sonages of  every  grade  and  section  of 
English  society,  and  yet  still  remains  a 
secret.  There  is  a  legend  floating  about 
London,  that  the  publisher  invited  six- 
teen persons  to  dinner,  to  meet  the  author 
of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  who  returned  home  no 
wiser  than  they  came.  But  how  much 
more  curious  a  banquet  might  be  given 
if  all  those  to  whom  the  book  has  been 
ascribed  were  invited  to  meet  each  other ! 
The  dinner-party  would  include,  amongst 
others,  the  most  celebrated  of  Roman 
Catholic  divines,  the  most  learned  of 
Roman  Catholic  laymen,  we  know  not 
how  many  Nonconformist  ministers, 

1  "  Ecce  Homo."  A  Survey  of  the  Life  and 
Work  of  Christ.  London  and  Cambridge  • 
Mftcmillan  and  Co.  1866. 


three  Essayists  and  Reviewers,  an  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  innumerable  young 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  a  Republican  Pro- 
fessor, a  female  novelist,  a  leading 
journalist,  an  Irish  historian,  a  Scottish 
poet,  a  Scottish  duke,  a  Master  of 
Trinity,  a  Dean  of  Westminster,  an 
Attorney-General,  a  Poet  Laureate,  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  High 
Church  Vice-Chancellor,  a  law  stationer, 
a  chemist,  an  unknown  sea  captain,  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  No  "Imagi- 
nary Conversations,"  no  "  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,"  no  feast  at  Solomon's  House 
in  the  New  Atlantis,  would  equal  the 
charm  of  that  surprising  entertainment. 
The  seal  of  mystery,  however,  still 
remains  unbroken,  and  we  earnestly  trust 
that  it  may  be  so.  In  our  day,  when 
theological  polemics  attach  so  much 
more  to  names  and  stations  than  to  doc- 
trines, when  respect  of  persons  is  so 
much  more  powerful  than  respect 
of  truth,  it  is  doubly  important  that, 
at  least  until  the  work  before  us  is 
completed,  the  vultures  of  party  con- 
troversy should  be  kept  at  bay.  "  I 
am  labouring/'  said  a  well-known  French 
Protestant  writer,  "under  the  mis- 
"  fortune  of  having  become  what  my 
"  countrymen  call  a  drapeau."  The 
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author  of  "Ecce  Homo,"  thanks  to  his 
incognito,  has  not  yet  undergone  this 
painful  metamorphosis.  But  there  are 
indisputable  indications  that  the  dis- 
closure of  his  name  would  soon  expose 
him  to  this  danger.  Already  it  is  clear 
that  his  anonymous  shelter  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  protect  him  against  the  eager 
combatants,  for  whatever  side,  who  are 
anxious  to  find  an  enemy  under  every 
vizor,  however  friendly,  which  does  not 
bear  exactly  their  own  device.  From, 
the  left  hand  and  from  the  right,  the 
Westminster,  the  Quarterly,  and  the  Re- 
cord, as  usual,  have  opened  their  joint 
fires.  Each  of  his  critics  insists  on 
the  author's  doing  that  which  he  has 
expressly  disclaimed  for  himself.  One 
is  furious  with  him  for  not  criticising 
the  Gospel  narratives ;  another  for  not 
plunging  into  the  arena  of  theological 
disputations ;  a  third  denounces  the 
book  as  "the  most  pestilential  work 
"  that  was  ever  vomited  out  of  the 
"jaws  of  hell."  Doubtless,  critical 
investigations  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  Gospels  are  useful,  and,  for  certain 
purposes,  most  necessary.  Doubtless 
Bishop  Pearson's  dissertations  on  the 
Creed,  entirely  disregarding  all  the  moral 
elements  of  the  Gospel  history,  possess 
for  certain  minds  an  interest  for  which 
no  amount  of  devotion  or  of  historical 
research  can  compensate.  Doubtless  the 
style  even  of  the  best  publications  of 
the  Tract  Society  is  different  from  that 
of  the  work  before  us.  But  the  author 
of  "Ecce  Homo"  maintains  that  there 
is  a  mode  of  approaching  the  subject, 
independent  of  all  these  imperious 
requisitions ;  and  we  believe  that  he  is 
right  in  thinking  so.  He  ought  not,  in- 
deed, to  build  securely  on  any  part  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  which  critical  inquiry 
has  shaken,  without  previously  dis- 
posing of  that  inquiry.  But,  with  a 
very  few  comparatively  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions,1 his  argument  rests  on  a  sub- 
stantial foundation,  which  Ewald,  Kenan, 

1  There  are  a  few  such  in  the  early  chapters, 
describing  the  relationship  of  the  Baptist  to 
Christ.  But  these  are  nothing  compared  with 
the  assumption  of  his  Quarterly  critic,  who, 
in  writing  from  the  most  disdainful  altitude 


Baur,  and  even  Strauss,  would  allow  to 
pass  unquestioned.  He  ought  not  to 
draw  any  inferences  from  the  Gospel 
narratives  which  run  counter  to  any  of 
the  received  theological  theories  of  the 
nature  of  its  subject  without  entering 
into  the  arguments  by  which  those 
theories  are  supported  and  opposed.  But 
neither  has  he,  except  in  a  very  few  un- 
important instances,  used  any  expres- 
sions which  of  necessity  contravene  any 
of  the  theories  which  later  theology  has 
constructed.  He  ought  not  to  claim  for 
his  book  the  devotional  merit  of  a  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  and  then  give  us  instead  a 
scientific  analysis.  But  he  lays  no  such 
claim ;  and  if  he  rouses  our  devotion,  it 
is  not  by  set  design,  but  by  the  in- 
evitable result  of  his  argument.  As  a 
general  rule  we  must  do  him  the  justice 
of  saying  that  he  goes  straight  at  his 
object,  regardless  alike  of  the  critics  and 
of  the  dogmatists,  except  only  so  far  as 
to  abstain  deliberately  from  entering  on 
any  ground  to  which  they  may  claim 
to  have  exclusive  possession. 

What,  then,  is  that  object  ?  It  is  not 
exactly  described  in  the  title  of  "Ecce 
Homo,"  nor  yet  in  the  explanation  of  the 
title,  "A  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work 
of  Christ."  Doubtless  the  study  of  the 
author  embraces  an  important  aspect  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  ; 
doubtless  it  gives  a  considerable  insight 
into  His  life  and  work.  But  it  is  not 
itself  a  "  Vie  de  Jesus ;"  it  does  not  cover 
by  any  means  the  whole  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  Ewald  or  Xeander  or  Eenan. 
The  Character  itself  is  not  so  much 
stated  as  implied  in  what  he  puts  before 
us.  There  is  no  endeavour  to  represent 
the  continuous  development,  or  critical 
stages,  or  momentous  scenes  of  that  won- 
derful history.  That  still  remains  a  field 
open  for  those  whom  recent  attempts 
have  not  deterred  from  the  perilous 
undertaking.  Its  aim  is  something  far 
short  of  these  lofty  aspirations,  yet  is  an 
indispensable  step  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  them.  It  is  a  distinct  answer,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  to  the  question  stated  in  the 
Preface — "  What  was  Christ's  object  in 

of  superiority,  has  confounded  the  author  of 
John  i.  18  with  John  the  Baptist. 
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"  founding  the  society  called  by  His 
"  name,  and  how  is  it  adapted  to  attain 
"  that  object  ?  "  It  is  not  an  account  of 
His  divinity,  or  humanity,  or  history,  or 
character  ;  but  it  is  such  an  insight  into 
each  and  all  of  these  as  is  given  by  a 
powerful  analysis  of  His  legislation  or 
teaching. 

We  have  advisedly  marked  out  the 
limits  of  the  book,  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  most  of  the  attacks  which  have 
been  aimed  at  it  proceed  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  has  a  larger  scope  than  is 
really  the  case  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exaggerated  praise  which  it  has  ex- 
torted from  even  unwilling  witnesses 
has  been  fostered  by  the  mistaken  belief 
that  it  is  a  complete  survey  of  a  sub- 
ject of  which  in  truth  it  only  describes 
a  small  portion.  But  even  a  small  part  of 
that  sublime  history  is  worthy  of  an  ela- 
borate portraiture,  the  more  so  because  it 
is  a  subject  which,  more  than  any  other 
that  can  be  named,  has  "  suffered  from 
"  the  repetition  of  conventional  lan- 
"  guage,  and  from  traditional  methods 
"  of  treatment,"  and,  in  order  to  be 
properly  appreciated,  needs  to  be  "  freely 
handled  in  a  becoming  spirit."  A  hostile 
critic  has  scoffingly  said  that  its  writer 
speaks  as  if  the  "comments  of  the 
"  learning,  genius,  and  piety  for  up- 
"  wards  of  1800  years  have  left  the  cha- 
"  racter  of  our  blessed  Lord  an  enigma, 
"  and  it  had  been  reserved  for  the  author 
"of  '  Ecce  Homo  '  to  solve  the  mystery." 
Alas !  that  this  should  be  so  nearly  a 
correct  statement  of  the  case;  alas  !  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  theologians 
have  refused  to  ask  themselves  the  simple 
question  what  it  is  that  the  Gospels 
really  portray ;  and  philosophers  and 
historians  have  turned  aside  altogether 
from  the  greatest  of  problems,  as  though 
it  would  not  repay  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  task. 

Among  these  few  exceptions  is  the 
treatise  before  us,  and,  therefore,  with 
all  its  shortcomings  both  of  conception 
and  execution — which  we  freely  admit — • 
we  welcome  its  appearance  and  its  recep- 
tion as  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  investi- 
gation of  what  on  any  hypothesis  must 
be  regarded  as  the  grandest  event  in 


human  history  and  the  foundation  of 
all  Christian  religion  and  theology. 

The  principles  of  the  Gospel  teaching 
to  which  it  calls  our  attention  are  few 
and  simple,  nor  have  they,  at  least, 
in  our  generation,  passed  unobserved. 
They  are  what  give  a  special  zest  to  the 
sermons  of  Arnold,  and,  still  more,  of 
Robertson.  But  this,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  the  first  English  work  in  which 
they  have  been  reduced  to  a  systematic 
form,  and  clothed  in  language  which, 
if  not  altogether  free  from  the  passion 
inevitable  in  hortatory  composition,  be- 
longs, on  the  whole,  to  the  impartial 
strain  which  befits  the  attitude  of  calm 
investigation,  assumed,  really  or  ficti- 
tiously, by  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo." 

"We  will  give  them,  as  nearly  as  we 
can,  in  his  own  words. 

The  first  and  most  essential  is  the 
ground  on  which  he  believes  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  to  have  rested 
His  hopes  of  changing  the  world.  It 
is,  in  one  word,  enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm 
of  two  kinds.  First,  the  personal  loyalty 
inspired  by  the  character  of  the  Founder. 
He  thinks,  and  we  believe  rightly,  that 
this  is  the  true  and  only  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  importance  of  Faith 
in  the  Biblical  account  : — 

"  What  then  shall  we  call  goodness  when  it 
shows  itself  conquering  convention,  and  un- 
selfishly ranging  itself  on  the  right  side  in 
those  crises  when  good  and  evil  are  most  visibly 
opposed  to  each  other  ? 

"The  first  Christians  had  manifestly  occa- 
sion for  such  a  word,  and  one  came  into  use 
which  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  perma- 
nent addition  to  the  moral  vocabulary  of  the 
world.  This  word  was  'faith.'  It  was  not 
altogether  new ;  it  might  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  ;  but  it  had  never 
before  seemed  so  important  or  so  expressive 
of  the  essential  worth  of  a  man.  When  He 
rejected  the  test  of  correct  conduct  which 
society  uses,  Christ  substituted  the  test  of 
faith.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  is 
not  strictly  a  Christian  virtue.  It  is  the 
virtue  required  of  one  who  wishes  to  become 
a  Christian.  So  much  a  man  must  bring 
with  him ;  without  it  he  is  not  worthy 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  those  who  lack 
faith  Christ  will  not  be  Legislator  or  King. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  dismiss  them,  but  He 
suffers  them  to  abandon  a  society  which  soon 
ceases  to  have  any  attraction  for  them." 
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"  It  is  held  in  the  Christian  Church,  that 
the  man  most  stained  with  crime,  and  even 
most  unsuccessful  in  breaking  himself  of  cri- 
minal habits,  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
man  whose  speculative  notions  are  most  erro- 
neous or  despairing,  may  yet  possess  that  rudi- 
ment of  goodness  which  Christ  called  faith. 
But,  on  another  side,  the  new  Moses  is  in- 
finitely more  exacting  than  the  old.  For  the 
most  blameless  observance  of  the  old  law  is 
not  enough  to  save  the  Christian  from  exclu- 
sion, unless  it  has  actually  sprung  from 
genuine  goodness.  It  may  spring  from  natural 
caution  or  long-sighted  selfishness,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  strict  moralist  there  may  be  no 
spark  of  faith.  For  such  a  moralist  Christ  has 
no  mercy.  And  so  it  became  a  maxim  in  the 
Christian  Church  that  faith  justified  a  man 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law." 

Secondly,  it  is  what  the  author  calls  the 
"'enthusiasm  of  humanity." 

"  The  love,  not  of  the  race  nor  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  of  the  race  in  the  individual ;  it  is 
the  love,  not  of  all  men  nor  yet  of  every  man, 
but  of  the  man  in  every  man." 

***** 

"  This  was  the  passion  upon  which  Christ 
seized,  and,  treating  it  as  the  law  making 
power  or  root  of  morality  in  human  nature, 
trained  and  developed  it  into  that  Christian 
spirit  which  received  the  new  name  of  tty&rrj." 

And  to  this  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
he  gives  the  very  highest  place  in  the 
Christian  scheme,  by  identifying  it  with 
the  most  sacred  word  that  the  Christian 
records  contain — "the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  Regarding  the  ardour  they  felt  as  an  ex- 
press inspiration  or  spiritual  presence  of  God 
within  them,  they  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  religious  worship  a  word  for  which  our  equi- 
valent is  '  holy  ;'  and  the  inspiring  power  they 
consistently  called  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,  or 
the  Holy  Spirit." 

This,  and  not  correctness  of  belief, 
the  author  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
states  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  so  doing,  he  has  placed 
an  impassable  chasm  between  his  con- 
ception of  Christianity  and  that  of  the 
great  mass  of  what  are  commonly  called 
dogmatic  theologians,  and  we  do  not 
see  how  the  force  of  his  arguments  can 
be  evaded  except  by  denying  the  truth 
of  those  facts  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
on  which  they  are  founded,  and  which, 
as  we  have  said,  even  Strauss  and 
Eenan  admit.  A  more  serious  ob- 
jection might  be  urged  from  the  con- 


sideration that  he  has  not  sufficiently 
guarded  this  "  enthusiasm "  from  the 
dangers  of  mere  unreasoning  fanaticism. 
We  admit  this  in  theory.  But  practi- 
cally he  offers  adequate  safeguards  by 
the  distinctness  with  which  he  states 
the  object  towards  which  the  Christian 
enthusiasm  is  to  be  directed. 

"  When  the  Divine  Society  was  established 
and  organized,  what  did  Christ  expect  it  to 
accomplish  ?  To  this  question  we  may  sup- 
pose He  would  have  answered,  '  The  object  of 
the  Divine  Society  is  that  God's  will  may  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.'  In  the 
language  of  our  own  day  its  object  was  the 
improvement  of  morality." 

It  is  hardly  credible,  yet  most  instruc- 
tive, that  a  critic  has  been  found  bold 
enough  to  say  of  this  passage,  "A  Church 
"  of  which  the  ultimate  object  was  the 
"  improvement  of  morality  would  not  be 
"  Christian,  but  infidel."  With  criticism 
which  thus  defies  (we  quite  believe,  only 
by  mere  rashness  of  expression),  the  con- 
stant principles  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  argument  would  be  useless. 
But  it  shows  the  need  of  a  re-assertion  of 
those  principles  in  all  their  length  and 
breadth,  such  as  happily  this  work  most 
opportunely  supplies.  Assuredly,  unless 
infidelity  and  Christianity  are  to  change 
places,  we  must  believe  that  the  "  ulti- 
mate object "  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
to  make  earth  like  heaven,  and  men  like 
Christ ;  in  other  words,  to  improve,  by 
every  means  in  its  power,  the  morality 
of  mankind. 

In  what  way  its  Founder  proposed  to 
effect  this  consummation  the  Treatise 
before  us  next  proceeds  to  show. 

First,  the  universality  of  His  morality 
of  itself  made  "  all  tilings  new." 

"  By  the  substitution  of  the  phrase  '  Father 
in  heaven'  for  'Father  Abraham,'  Christ 
made  morality  universal.  This  phrase, 
which  places  not  a  certain  number  of  men, 
but  all  men,  in  the  relation  of  brother- 
hood to  each  other,  destroys  at  once  the  par- 
tition wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek 
and  barbarian,  German  and  Welsh,  white  man 
and  negro,  or  under  whatever  names  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  have  justified  and  legalized 
the  savage  instinct  of  antipathy." 

Secondly,  the  evils  which  He  especially 
attacked  constitute  an  entirely  peculiar 
feature  in  His  religious  teaching.  The 
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author  has  selected  two  above  all  others. 
One  is  Indifference. 

"The  sinner  whom  Christ  habitually  de- 
nounces is  he  who  has  done  nothing.  _  This 
character  comes  repeatedly  forward  in  his 
parables.  It  is  the  priest  and  Levite  who 
passed  by  on  the  other  side  ;  it  is  Dives,  of 
whom  no  ill  is  recorded,  except  that  a  beggar 
lay  at  his  gate  full  of  sores,  and  yet  no  man 
gave  unto  him.  It  is  the  servant  who  hid  in 
a  napkin  the  talent  committed  to  him.  It  is 
the  unprofitable  servant  who  has  only  done 
what  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  .  .  .  A  new 
continent  in  the  moral  globe  was  discovered. 
Positive  morality  took  its  place  by  the  side  of 
negative.  To  the  duty  of  not  doing  harm, 
which  may  be  called  justice,  was  added  the 
duty  of  doing  good.  .  .  .  And  this  is 
the  meaning  of  that  prediction  which  certain 
shepherds  reported  to  have  come  to  them  in  a 
mystic  song,  neard  under  the  open  sky  of  night 
(carmine  perftdice  quod  post  nulla  arguet  cetas), 
proclaiming  the  commencement  of  an  era  of 
'good  will  to  men.'  " 

Another  object  of  the  resentment  of 
Christ,  yet  more  remarkable,  because  so 
commonly  overlooked  in  most  theologi- 
cal writers  on  His  nature  and  character, 
is  the  legal,  pharisaic,  hierarchical  party 
in  the  Jewish  Church,  "  the  persons  who 
"  call  themselves  one  thing  and  are 
"  another," — "  the  actors  "  or  "  hypo- 
crites "  of  the  Gospel  discourses. 

"  In  common  with  all  great  reformers, 
Christ  felt  that  honesty  in  word  and  deed  was 
the  fundamental  virtue  ;  dishonesty,  including 
affectation,  self-consciousness,  love  of  stage 
effect,  the  one  incurable  vice  ....  He  is  the 
pitiless  enemy  not  of  bewildered  seekers  after 
truth,  but  of  the  pedantry,  casuistry,  and 
tyranny  of  the  all-powerful  order  with  whom 
He  had  to  deal." 

"We  cannot  quote  at  length,  but  we 
commend  to  all  our  readers,  the  striking 
passages  which  describe,  though  with 
some  exaggeration,  what  the  author 
finely  calls  the  "  Wrath  of  the  Lamb  " 
(pp.  273—277). 

These  are  the  negative  qualities  which 
the  author  represents  as  the  conditions  of 
the  philanthropy  or  charity  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  He  no  less  forcibly 
lays  down  its  positive  manifestations. 
He  sums  them  up  in  three  special  in- 
junctions : — 

"  First  Christ  enjoined  His  followers  to  apply 
themselves  to  relieving  the  physical  needs  and 
distresses  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Next  He 
commanded  them  to  add  new  members  to  the 


Christian  Church,  and  especially  to  seek  the 
amendment  of  the  neglected,  outcast,  and  de- 
praved part  of  society.  Thirdly  He- enjoined 
them  to  forgive  all  personal  injuries." 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enlarge  on 
each  of  these  in  detail.  But  we  will 
quote  on  each  of  them  a  sample  of  the 
author's  mode  of  treatment.  Hear  what 
he  says  of  the  necessary  enlargement 
of  the  first  of  these  injunctions  in  pro- 
portion to  our  advance  of  knowledge : — 

"Perhaps  those  who  appear  the  most  de- 
voted Christians  are  somewhat  jealous  of 
what  they  may  consider  this  worldly  machinery. 
They  think  they  must  needs  be  most  Christian 
when  they  stick  most  closely  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  what  is  utterly  absent  from 
the  New  Testament  cannot  possibly  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  Christianity.  A  great  mistake, 
arising  from  a  wide-spread  paralysis  of  true 
Christian  feeling  in  the  modern  Church  !  The 
New  Testament  is  not  the  Christian  law  ;  the 
precepts  of  Apostles,  the  special  commands  of 
Christ,  are  not  the  Christian  law.  To  make 
them  such  is  to  throw  the  Church  back  into 
that  legal  system  from  which  Christ  would 
have  set  it  free.  The  Christian  law  is  the 
spirit  of  Christ — that  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
which  He  declared  to  be  the  source  from  which 
all  right  action  flows.  What  it  dictates,  and 
that  alone,  is  law  for  the  Christian.  And  if 
the  progress  of  science  and  civilization  has 
put  into  our  hands  the  means  of  benefiting 
our  kind  more  and  more  comprehensively  than 
the  first  Christians  could  hope  to  do — if,  in- 
stead of  undoing  a  little  harm  and  comforting 
a  few  unfortunates,  we  have  the  means  of  avert- 
ing countless  misfortunes  and  raising,  by  the 
right  employment  of  our  knowledge  and  power 
of  contrivance,  the  general  standard  of  happi- 
ness— we  are  not  to  inquire  whether  the  New 
Testament  commands  us  to  use  these  means, 
but  whether  the  spirit  of  humanity  commands 

it." 

***** 

"  Christ  commanded  His  first  followers  to  heal 
the  sick  and  give  alms,  but  He  commands  the 
Christians  of  this  age,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  all 
physical  evil,  to  master  the  science  of  health, 
to  consider  the  question  of  education  with  a 
view  to  health,  the  question  of  labour  with  a 
view  to  health,  the  question  of  trade  with  a 
view  to  health  ;  and  while  all  these  investiga- 
tions are  made  with  free  expense  of  energy 
and  time  and  means,  to  work  out  the  re- 
arrangement of  human  life  in  accordance  with 
the  results  they  give." 

Hear  what,  in  speaking  of  the  second 
injunction,  he  says  of  the  necessity  of 
co-operation : — 

"  Spenser  allegorizes  ill  when  he  represents 
his  Red  Cross  Knight  as  pricking  forth  alone 
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in  quest  of  adventures.  At  least,  this  sort  of 
soldiering  is  long  out  of  date.  In  civilized 
war  men  are  marshalled  in  companies  and  put 
under  the  orders  of  a  superior  officer.  To  drop 
the  figure,  a  flourishing  Church  requires  a  vast 
and  complicated  organization,  which  should 
afford  a  place  for  every  one  who  is  ready  to  work 
in  the  service  of  humanity.  The  enthusiasm 
should  not  be  suffered  to  die  out  in  any  one 
for  want  of  the  occupation  best  calculated  to 
keep  it  alive.  Those  who  meet  within  the 
church  walls  on  Sunday  should  not  meet  as 
strangers  who  find  themselves  together  in  the 
same  lecture-hall,  but  as  co-operators  in  a 
public  work,  the  object  of  which  all  under- 
stand, and  to  his  own  department  of  which 
each  man  habitually  applies  his  mind  and  con- 
triving power.  Thus  meeting,  with  the  esprit 
de  corps  strong  among  them,  and  with  a  clear 
perception  of  the  purpose  of  their  union  and 
their  meeting,  they  would  not  desire  that  the 
exhortation  of  the  preacher  should  be,  what  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  seldom  can  be,  eloquent. 
It  might  cease  then  to  be  either  a  despairing 
and  overwrought  appeal  to  feelings  which  grow 
more  callous  the  oftener  they  are  thus  excited 
to  no  definite  purpose,  or  a  childish  discussion 
of  some  deep  point  in  morality,  or  divinity 
better  left  to  philosophers.  It  might  then  be- 
come weighty  with  business  and  %  impressive  as 
an  officer's  address  to  his  troops  before  a  battle  ; 
for  it  would  be  addressed  by  a  soldier  to  soldiers 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  whose  character 
they  understood,  and  in  the  war  with  whom 
they  had  given  and  received  telling  blows.  It 
would  be  addressed  to  an  ardent  and  hopeful 
association,  who  had  united  for  the  purpose  of 
contending  within  a  given  district  against 
disease  and  distress,  of  diminishing  by  every 
contrivance  of  kindly  sympathy  the  rudeness, 
coarseness,  ignorance,  and  imprudence  of  the 
poor,  and  the  heartlessness  and  hardness  of  the 
rich  ;  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  that 
moderate  happiness  which  gives  leisure  for 
virtue,  and  that  moderate  occupation  which 
removes  the  temptations  of  vice  ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  large  and  wise  education 
for  the  young  ;  lastly,  for  the  purpose  of  hand- 
ing on  the  tradition  of  Christ's  life,  death,  and 
resurrection,  maintaining  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  in  all  the  baptized,  and  preserving, 
in  opposition  to  all  temptations  to  superstition 
or  fanaticism,  the  filial  freedom  of  their  wor- 
ship of  God." 

Hear,  lastly,  the  impressive  sentences 
in  which,  he  winds  up  his  long  description 
of  the  change  from  the  old  heathen  and 
Jewish  principle  of  revenge  : — 

"Not  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  alone, 
not  the  great  sentences  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moimt  alone,  but  both  together,  the  creative 
meeting  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Word,  brought 
to  life  the  new  virtue  of  forgiveness.  To  para- 
phrase the  ancient  Hebrew'language,  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  brooded  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 


and  Christ  said,  *  Let  there  be  forgiveness,' 
and  there  was  forgiveness." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  every 
turn  these  injunctions  and  their  force 
are  traced  back  to  the  impulse  given  by 
the  character  of  their  Author  : — 

"  It  is  common  in  human  history  to  meet 
with  those  who  claim  some  superiority  over 
their  fellows.  Men  assert  a  pre-eminence  over 
their  fellow-citizens  or  fellow-countrymen  and 
become  rulers  of  those  who  at  first  were  their 
equals,  but  they  dream'of  nothing  greater  than 
some  partial  control  over  the  actions  of  others 
for  the  short  space  of  a  lifetime.  Few,  indeed, 
are  those  to  whom  it  is  given  to  influence 
future  ages.  Yet  some  men  have  appeared 
who  have  been  'as  levers  to  uplift  the  earth 
and  roll  it  in  another  course.'  Homer  by 
creating  literature,  Socrates  by  creating  science, 
Csesar  by  carrying  civilization  inland  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Newton  by  start- 
ing science  upon  a  career  of  steady  progress, 
may  be  said  to  have  attained  this  eminence. 
But  these  men  gave  a  single  impact,  like  that 
which  is  conceived  to  have  first  set  the  planets 
in  motion ;  Christ  claims  to  be  a  perpetual 
attractive  power,  like  the  sun  which  deter- 
mines their  orbit.  They  contributed  to  men 
some  discovery  and  passed  away  ;  Christ's 
discovery  is  Himself.  To  humanity  struggling 
with  its  passions  and  its  destiny  He  says, 
4  Cling  to  me ;  cling  ever  closer  to  me.'  If 
we  believe  St.  John,  He  represented  Himself 
as  the  Light  of  the  World,  as  the  Shepherd 
of  the  Souls  of  men,  as  the  Way  to  immor- 
tality, as  the  Vine  or  Life-tree  of  Humanity. 
And  if  we  refuse  to  believe  that  He  used 
those  words,  we  cannot  deny,  without  reject- 
ing all  the  evidence  before  us,  that  He  used 
words  which  have  substantially  the  same 
meaning." 

If  the  effect  has  not  been  in  later  times 
what  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  a  character,  he  replies : — 

"  His  character  has  been  so  much  obscured 
by  scholasticism  as  to  have  lost  in  a  great  mea- 
sure its  attractive  power.  The  prevalent  feel- 
ing towards  Him  now  among  religious  men  is 
an  awful  fear  of  His  supernatural  greatness, 
and  a  disposition  to  obey  His  commands,  arising 
partly  from  dread  of  future  punishment  and 
hope  of  reward,  and  partly  from  a  nobler  feeling 
of  loyalty,  which,  however,  is  inspired  rather 
by  His  office  than  His  person.  Beyond  this 
we  may  discern  in  them  an  uneasy  conviction 
that  He  requires  a  more  personal  devotion, 
which  leads  to  spasmodic  efforts  to  kindle  the 
feeling  by  means  of  violent  raptures  of  pane- 
gyric, and  by  repeating  over  and  getting  by  rote 
the  ardent  expressions  of  those  who  really  had 
it.  That  is  wanting  for  the  most  part  which 
Christ  held  to  be  all  in  all,  spontaneous  warmth, 
free  and  generous  devotion.  That  the  fruits 
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of  a  Christianity  so  hollow  should  be  poor  and 
sickly  is  not  surprising." 

But  lie  still  returns  to  the  statement 
that  the  origin  of  early  Christianity  was 
Christ  Himself  :— 

"  When  the  precept  of  love  has  heen  given, 
an  image  must  be  set  before  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  obey  it,  an  ideal  or  type 
of  man  which  may  be  noble  and  admirable 
enough  to  raise  the  whole  race,  and  make  the 
meanest  member  of  it  sacred  with  reflected 

glory." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  Of  this  race  Christ  Himself  was  a  member, 
and  to  this  day  is  it  not  the  best  answer  to  all 
blasphemers  of  the  species,  the  best  consolation 
when  our  sense  of  its  degradation  is  keenest, 
that  a  human  brain  was  behind  His  forehead, 
and  a  human  heart  beating  in  His  breast,  and 
that  within  the  whole  creation  of  God  nothing 
more  elevated  or  more  attractive  has  yet  been 
found  than  He  ? " 

We  have  thus  very  rapidly  run 
through  this  remarkable  book.  There 
are  many  details  which  we  would  gladly 
pause  to  criticise  both  for  praise  and 
blame.  There  are  excellent  passages  in 
which  he  draws  out  the  numerous  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (pp.  182,  184,  329).  They 
are  not  new.  They  are  what  have  been 
well  stated  by  Chrysostom,  by  Paley, 
by  Milman.  But  in  the  general  re- 
action and  retrogression  of  theological 
thought  during  the  last  ten  years  amongst 
the  leaders  of  the  clergy,  it  is  very 
important  that  they  should  be  re-stated 
with  fresh  energy  in  the  face  of  this 
renewed  opposition  to  their  reception. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  passages 
which  seem  to  us  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  solid  style  and  the  large  and 
generous  scope  of  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Here  and  there  expressions  occur  which 
appear  needlessly  to  infringe  on  the 
reverential  awe  which  belongs  to  the 
subject.  The  view  taken  of  the  two 
Sacraments,  especially  of  Baptism,  is  sin- 
gularly narrow,  meagre,  and  external. 
And  from  time  to  time  the  author 
appears  to  import  the  material  and 
political  organization  which  the  Church 
has  assumed  in  later  ages  into  the  purely 
moral  and  spiritual  aspect  which  in 
most  other  passages  he  clearly  sees  to  be 
its  original  and  essential  condition. 


We  have  written  this  article  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  author,  or  of  his  future 
designs.  For  the  second  volume  which 
he  promises  we  wait  with  eagerness,  but 
not  with  impatience.  We  have  been 
content  to  dwell  on  those  points  which 
will  remain,  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
closures in  store  for  us. 

We  admit,  that  if  the  Preface  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  fiction,  or  that  the  whole 
inquiry  was  conducted  with  a  foregone 
conclusion,  the  moral  weight  of  the 
argument  —  what  Oxford  Aristotelians 
used  to  call  the  ?}fti*o)  TT'KTTLQ — of  the 
writer,  would  be  very  much  damaged. 
But  the  effect  of  the  book  itself  and 
of  its  general  reception  cannot  be 
altered. 

First  there  must  always  remain  the 
fact — worth  a  hundred  artificial  "Eireni- 
cons," a  hundred  schemes  of  occasional 
confraternity  between  rival  sects — that  a 
book  has  been  written  on  the  very  vitals 
of  Christianity,  concerning  which  the 
English  public  were  in  doubt  whether 
it  was  written  by  a  Eoman  Catholic  or 
a  Protestant,  a  Churchman  or  a  Non- 
conformist, a  rigid  High  Churchman 
or  an  American  Unitarian.  The  con- 
jectures may  have  been  absurd  enough. 
But  the  readiness  with  which  they  have 
been  received  proves  a  wide- spread  con- 
viction that  the  essence  of  Christianity 
must  be  found  in  the  doctrines  which 
these  different  persons  have  in  common, 
not  in  the  doctrines  which  divide  them 
asunder. 

Secondly,  there  remains  the  fact,  that 
this  same  book  has  drawn  to  it  the 
common  sympathy  of  those  who  are 
agreed  on  hardly  any  religious  topic 
besides,  and  the  common  antipathy  of 
those  who  are  disagreed  on  almost  every 
other  religious  topic.  We  spoke  of 
the  curious  banquet  at  which  all  the 
supposed  authors  of  the  anonymous 
boot'  would  for  the  first  time  meet. 
Two  other  not  less  curious  and  in- 
structive banquets  might  be  prepared : 
the  one  for  those  widely  various  cha- 
racters who  have  attacked  the  book ; 
the  other  for  those  not  less  widely 
various  characters  who  have  approved  it. 
In  the  one  "  Symposium  "  "  Presbyter 
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Anglicanus,"  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  Dr. 
Pusey  would  find  themselves  strange 
bedfellows  on  the  same  "  triclinium  ; "  in 
the  other,  statesmen  and  clergymen, 
orthodox  and  heretical,  too  many  to 
enumerate,  too  dangerous  to  name, 
would  find  themselves  hustled  side  by 
side  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
And  of  this  antipathy  and  of  this  sym- 
pathy the  grounds  will  remain  unaltered, 
whatever  fresh  light  be  thrown  on  the 
author.  The  antipathy  (we  would  not 
be  unjust  to  the  three  distinguished 
personages  whom  we  have  just  named) 
rests  on  their  nervous  anxiety  to  recog- 
nise nothing  as  good  which  does  not 
accord  with  their  own  peculiar  mode  of 
regarding  Christian  truth,  and  to  treat 
as  an  enemy  every  one  whose  formula 
of  belief  or  disbelief  varies  by  one  iota 
from  their  own.  The  sympathy  of  the 
much  wider  class  which  approves  rests 
on  the  marvellous  interest  which  the 
Character  of  the  Gospel  History  awakens, 
whenever  it  is  approached  with  a  single 
touch  of  nature — on  its  inherent  power 
of  "  drawing  all  men  "  to  itself — on  the 
novelty  which  a  faithful  treatment  of 
it  will  always  possess,  partly  owing  to 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  sub- 
ject itself,  partly  to  the  neglect  of  some 
of  its  most  essential  features  by  the  pro- 
fessional and  conventional  teaching  of 
preachers  and  divines. 

There  will  remain,  thirdly,  for  the 
author  himself  and  for  his  admirers  two 
safeguards,  neither  of  which  can  be 
transgressed  without  fatal  inconsistency 
with  their  present  position. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  description  of 
Evangelical  Christianity  to  which  he  and 
they  are  pledged  is  irreconcilably  at 
variance  with  those  who  place  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world  in  precise  forms  of 
dogmatic  statement,  with  those  who  re- 
gard what  they  think  orthodoxy  as  the 
first  of  virtues,  and  what  they  know  to 
be  truth  and  charity  as  the  second  and 
third  virtues. 

The  author  and,  we  would  hope,  the 
numerous  approvers  of  "Ecce  Homo," 
must  in  consistency  remain  faithful 
henceforth  to  those  startling  exposi- 
tions of  the  Divine  resentment  against 


a  mere  legal  conventional  theology, 
against  those  who,  "  content  with  Chris- 
tianity, disregard  science" — who  "quote 
Moses  against  the  expounders  of  a 
wisdom  which  Moses  desired  in  vain." 
They  must  recognise  that  what  has 
stirred  their  inmost  souls  is  not  a 
polemical  or  abstract  doctrine,  stated 
without  reference  to  the  moral  excel- 
lence of  the  Person  to  whom  it  is 
applied — but  the  representation  of  those 
great  moral  qualities,  through  which 
alone,  according  to  the  best  philosophy 
and  the  best  theology,  God  can  be  made 
known  to  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  and 
his  admirers  are  equally  pledged  to  a 
veneration,  to  a  loyalty,  to  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  Characterise  represented,  such  as, 
whether  or  not  it  ultimately  issues  in 
direct  adoration,  must  elevate,  purify, 
and  strengthen  the  faith  and  the  practice 
both  of  writer  and  reader. 

The  thoughts  here  put  before  us  are 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  mind  and  sus- 
tain the  hopes  of  a  whole  generation,  even 
though  the  book  be  followed  by  a  treatise 
as  far  exceeding  the  old  scholastic  "  Cur 
Deus  Homo,"  as  the  "  Ecce  Homo  "  ex- 
ceeds the  original  intention  of  the  words 
as  they  were  spoken  by  Pilate  in  the 
Prsetorium  at  Jerusalem.  Let  the  "  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity  "  have  its  perfect 
work,  and  the  English  church  and  the 
English  nation  would  undergo  a  regene- 
ration such  as  no  critical  discoveries 
could  undermine,  and  no  theological 
controversy  could  embitter.  If  the  view 
here  taken  of  the  essence  of  Christ's 
teaching  be  the  truth,  or  anything  like 
the  truth,  then,  whatever  theory  we  may 
form  of  His  abstract  nature  will  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  shake  His  tran- 
scendent greatness  in  the  scheme  of 
history,  human  or  divine,  or  His  claim 
upon  our  moral  allegiance.  If  He  be 
what  this  work  endeavours  to  prove — by 
proofs  which,  as  we  have  before  said, 
rest  on  the  evidence  of  what  has  been 
left  intact  by  the  searching  criticism 
of  the  last  hundred  years — then,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  all  that  Christianity 
wants  is  "  not  a  revolution,  but  a  recog- 
nition;" a  recognition  which  would  only 
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be  a  revolution,  because  it  has  been 
so  steadily  withheld  by  the  zealous  but 
mistaken  readers  who  have  regarded 
themselves  as  the  exclusive  champions 
of  the  faith.  And  if  He  be  what 
Christendom  has  for  eighteen  centuries 
believed  Him  to  be,  then  such  a  re- 
cognition (we  say  it  in  humble  confi- 
dence) will,  in  His  judgment,  be  worth 


"thousands  of  rams,  ten  thousands  of 
rivers  of  oil " — thousands  of  autys  da  fe 
and  legal  prosecutions,  ten  thousands  of 
flowing  discourses  and  smooth  addresses, 
volumes  of  Indexes  and  excommunica- 
tions, elaborate  Confessions  of  Faith, 
whether  from  Rome,  Geneva,  or  West- 
minster. 

A.  P.  S. 


PARISIAN  MANNERS. 


BY  THE  REV.  ARCHER  GURNEY,  PARIS. 


PARIS  may  well  be  said  to  bear  the  aspect 
of  a  continual  fete,  a  perpetual  holiday, 
especially  to  the  eyes  of  Londoners. 
The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  making 
all  objects  so  distinct;  the  brightness  of 
the  sunshine;  the  long  vistas  of  tall, 
white  houses,  opening  in  all  directions, 
with  the  blue  skies  overtopping  them ; 
the  crowds  of  gay  people  sauntering  in 
the  streets,  the  absence  of  hurry  or  of 
frightful  objects,  the  general  neatness  of 
attire, — all  these  things  create  the  impres- 
sion of  a  happy,  and  perhaps  of  a  merry 
people  ;  but  I  think  that  an  earnest  look 
into  French  faces  would  go  some  way 
towards  unsettling  English  notions  on 
this  point.  I  mean  with  respect  to  the 
essential  light-heartedness  of  the  Gallic 
race  at  present.  The  world  is  full  of 
contradictions,  and  national  character  is 
always  a  problem  to  natives — and  how 
much  more  so  to  foreigners  !  There  are 
two  or  three  men,  at  least,  in  one  and 
all  of  us.  The  French  are  a  gay,  and 
yet  they  are  a  grave  people,  reconcile 
the  contradiction  as  you  may ;  they  are 
gay  on  the  surface,  grave  aufond.  They 
have  but  little  imagination — that  is  one 
thing,  and  still  less  "sympathy;"  they  are 
desperately  realistic,  so  there  is  a  want 
of  atmosphere  about  them,  somehow. 
They  put  forth  no  spiritual  feelers ;  they 
receive  few  impressions,  they  have  very 
little  curiosity  about  anything  that  is  not 
French.  They  lack  individuality,  and 
the  strong  personal  sense  of  existence ; 


they  live  in  others,  and  feel  by  reflection. 
They  are  too  prosaic,  and  have  too  little 
warmth  of  feeling  to  be  permanently 
cheerful  in  themselves  without  extra- 
neous aid.  You  must  not  be  deceived 
by  mere  externals,  or  the  display  of 
certain  quicksilver  properties,  which  are 
unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the 
Frenchman,  and  still  more  in  the  French- 
woman ;  a  certain  quickness  and  clear- 
ness, and  lightness — or  levity,  shall  I 
say  ? — within  a  given  sphere  of  action. 
That  sphere  is  limited,  and  no  power 
seems  able  to  enlarge  it  greatly.  A  pint 
measure  can  only  hold  a  pint.  French 
faces,  be  it  noted,  are  habitually  solemn, 
often  stern  in  repose,  and  what  Italians 
would  be  sure  to  call  "  unsympathetic." 
The  oppressive  sense  of  personal  dignity 
keeps  most  Frenchmen  always  on  the 
stretch,  as  it  were,  and  makes  them 
attach  a  great  importance  to  little 
matters.  They  are  as  solemn  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  price  of  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, or  the  nearest  way  to  a  given 
point,  as  if  the  fates  of  empires  were  at 
stake.  Badinage  is  almost  unknown  to 
them,  though  they  have  the  word.  I 
except  a  certain  class  of  literary  men  in 
Paris.  I  suppose  they  had  the  thing, 
though,  before  the  Revolution,  when 
they  seem  to  have  been  really  a  gay  and 
light-hearted  people.  All  other  nations 
are  struck  by  French  sternness  and 
solemnity,  and  the  fixed  expression  they 
give  to  their  countenances,  as  much  as 
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we  are.  Be  amongst  a  crowd  of  well- 
dressed  Hungarians,  or  Austrians  (I 
would  say,  from  experience),  or  Southern 
Italians,  and  you  might  very  easily  be- 
lieve yourself  among  Englishmen,  and 
Englishmen  of  our  own  best  classes; 
but  no  such  deception  is  possible  with 
the  French.  Their  national  type  is 
the  most  marked  of  all,  more  marked 
than  the  English  even.  They  have 
a  certain  air  of  artificial  life  which  we 
do  not  find  elsewhere;  a  gay  exterior, 
with  a  grave  nature  always  piercing  out ; 
sunshine  on  the  surface,  shade  beneath. 
Fond  of  amusements  of  course  they  are, 
especially  of  all  theatrical  performances, 
always  on  the  look-out  for  a  little  ex- 
ternal excitement;  hating  reading,  un- 
able to  stay  at  home,  seeking  to  be  seen 
even  more  than  to  see ;  but  we  must 
not  expect  to  find  in  them  any  intense 
faculty  of  enjoyment,  or  any  disposition 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  a  thing 
be  fine  or  no,  for  they  have  it  not.  A 
certain  logic,  a  love  of  order  and  correct- 
ness, is  really  their  most  predominant 
characteristic,  little  as  the  world  may 
think  it ;  and  this  they  carry  into  all 
their  pleasures,  and  even  into  their  vices. 
Nothing  can  be  more  systematic  than 
the  so-called  folies  of  a  Frenchman.  If 
ever,  as  a  keen  observer  said,  he  flings 
his  money  out  of  window,  he  is  sure  to 
count  the  pieces  as  they  fall.  The  mar- 
vellous cynicism  and  coldness  with  which 
questions  of  love,  and  passion,  and  ma- 
rital affection  are  discussed,  must  be  seen 
and  heard  to  be  believed.  We  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  ask,  Is  this  people 
really  the  most  vicious,  or  is  it  the  most 
innocent  in  the  world  ?  But  coldness 
of  temperament  is  the  key  to  the  enigma. 
Frenchmen  talk  of  passions  as  of  cyphers, 
and  deal  with  them  as  coolly.  High 
spirits  are  almost  unknown  to  them,  un- 
known even  to  their  boys  and  youths. 
And  this  strikes  one  more  particularly, 
perhaps,  on  a  national  holiday.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  record  of  personal  im- 
pressions, and  will  be  taken  for  as  much 
as  it  is  worth. 

On  the  15th  of  August  last,  the 
Emperor's  fete-day,  that  being  also  the 
Church  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  people,  literally, 
were  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  every- 
body looked  fairly  amused  and  tolerably 
well  satisfied,  but  I  did  not  see  a  single 
merry  face.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  from  continued  observation,  that 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  French 
people,  of  the  Parisians  in  particular,  is 
Patience.  This  may  seem  at  variance 
with  their  revolutionary  outbreaks;  but 
the  truth  is,  I  opine,  that  the  French- 
man will  stand  anything  but  a  wound  to 
his  amour  propre;  and  when  the  French 
people  think  it  looks  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations,  it  goes  mad  for 
the  time.  But  here  are  simple  facts. 
Parisians  will  wait  for  hours  for  an 
omnibus  to  carry  them  a  mile,  and  wait 
for  more  hours  in  the  hope  of  an  amuse- 
ment of  any  kind  in  absolute  quietude, 
never  losing  their  tempers,  and  but 
rarely  exchanging  a  joke.  Order,  pro- 
priety, civility,  are  the  unfailing  cha- 
racteristics of  a  French  mob  ;  a  certain 
military  spirit  animates  them  :  the  very 
same  spirit  which  makes  them  so  danger- 
ous in  a  revolution,  when  their  self-love 
is  wounded,  and  their  blood  is  up. 
Pity  is  not  a  strong  sentiment  in  their 
breasts,  and  is  reserved,  indeed,  for  the 
little  and  the  weak.  They  love  children 
dearly,  and  the  sight  of  blood  commonly 
inflames  instead  of  pacifying  them  ;  but 
courtesy,  the  desire  to  be  thought  well- 
bred  and  civilized,  is  an  all-prevailing 
power,  and  almost  excludes  rudeness. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  on  the  15th 
the  doors  of  all  the  theatres  had  been 
besieged  by  crowds  waiting  the  hour  of 
entry,  for  the  gratuitous  representations 
to  take  place  at  2  o'clock.  In  England 
it  is  permitted  to  doubt  whether  any- 
thing would  induce  a  people  to  stand  in 
one  place  for  nine  or  ten  hours  together, 
with  military  regularity  and  unbending 
resolution.  After  all,  it  should  be  added, 
with  no  reward  for  their  toil  but  a 
tragedy  of  Racine — noble,  but  not  par- 
ticularly exciting,  nor  well  acted ;  or  an 
opera  such  as  Roland  a  Roncevaux, — that 
is  to  say,  a  grand  military  spectacle, 
without  a  tune  in  it,  for  the  more  clas- 
sical the  performance  the  greater  the 
crowd.  One  cannot  help  suspecting 
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that  it  is  precisely  the  want  of  internal 
gaiety  and  constitutional  high  spirits 
which  makes  the  French  attach  such 
•Vast  importance  to  dramatic  representa- 
tions. The  exceeding  gravity  with  which 
they  sit  out  a  pantomime,  lasting  some 
six  or  seven  hours,  is  notorious.  The 
pieces  that  answer  to  Christmas  and 
Easter  entertainments  with  us,  are  com- 
monly divided  into  seven  acts  and 
twenty  tableaux,  the  curtain  falling 
between  each,  and  last  from  half-past 
6  to  half-past  12 — too  commonly  devoid 
of  wit,  of  fun,  of  humour,  of  meaning. 
They  would  exhaust  the  patience  of  an 
English  audience  in  an  hour,  and  here 
they  run  for  three  or  four  hundred 
nights  together,  and  attract  admiring 
crowds.  The  Frenchman  is  apt,  as  I 
have  suggested,  to  look  not  a  little 
stern  at  times  ;  but,  under  the  influence 
of  this  flood  of  twaddle,  his  countenance 
slightly  relaxes,  so  that  it  becomes  plain 
that  the  thing  might  go  on  for  twelve 
hours,  or  twenty-four,  instead  of  six, 
without  exhausting  his  native  powers  of 
endurance.  There  is  a  large  spirit  of 
tolerance  in  this,  after  all,  by  which 
impatient  Englishmen  might  take  ex- 
ample. 

Most  French  pleasures  of  this  kind 
must  be  tedious  to  an  ordinary  English- 
man. He  has  not  this  unbending  mili- 
tary regularity,  or  this  almost  puerile 
craving  for  amusement.  The  same 
patience  is  manifested  at  the  restaura- 
teur's. The  waiter  may  keep  a  French- 
man waiting  half  an  hour  for  every  disli 
in  turn  ;  he  scarcely  murmurs  mildly  ; 
he  accepts  this,  and  every  social  dispen- 
sation, in  the  spirit  of  the  Oriental 
fatalist,  "Kismet  "  ("  It  is  fate").  There 
seems  to  be  something  almost  religious 
in  this  fixed  endurance.  What  a  con- 
trast it  presents  to  our  petulance,  im- 
petuosity, and  display  of  temper !  But 
to  exhibit  impatience,  or  to  lose  your 
temper,  are  considered  evidences  of  ill- 
breeding  in  Paris,  quite  provincial,  or 
marks  of  "English  savages."  A  word 
to  the  wise  ! 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  that  the  dulness  of  French 
church-services  is  one  cause  which  tends 


to  produce  this  singular  spirit  of  en- 
durance. It  will  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  almost  all  the  Offices  are 
said  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  nobody  dreams  of  inquiring  much 
about  their  meaning.  Every  Frenchman 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  is  ex- 
pected to  attend  at  all  the  marriages 
and  at  the  funerals,  not  only  of  his 
relatives  and  immediate  connexions,  but 
even  of  his  distant  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances,— a  desperately  idle  practice,  and 
a  tremendous  bore  in  Paris.  A  man  is 
considered  a  "  Bohemian "  who  does 
not  give  in  to  this ;  and  les  convenances 
are  supreme.  These  services  generally 
last  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  clergy  having 
the  whole  thing  nearly  to  themselves. 
"No  response  is  made  by  the  congrega- 
tion in  any  way.  A  continuous  mur- 
mur goes  on  at  the  altar,  and  almost 
everybody  sits  with  stolid  gravity,  and 
waits  till  the  business  is  completed.  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  this  remark  to 
apply  to  devout  persons  at  Low 
Masses,  who  know  well  what  is  going 
forward,  and  say  their  own  prayers  with 
assiduity.  These  are  the  services  that 
crowd  the  churches  with  the  poor  in 
early  morning,  in  town  and  country 
alike.  An  act,  "The  Showing  of  the 
Lord's  Death/'  is  more  attractive,  as  any 
thinker  may  easily  perceive,  than  any 
service  of  prayer  and  praise  can  be. 
But  it  is  literally  true  of  such  Offices  as 
baptisms,  marriages,  &c.  that  they  fail 
to  interest,  and  even  of  High  Mass  it- 
self, during  which  the  singing  of  a  single 
"  Creed  "  may  occupy  half  an  hour,  so 
that  none  but  the  deeply  religious  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  time  in  private  prayer 
and  praise.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  sur- 
prise with  which  the  most  stoical  French 
will  assist  at  an  English  occasional 
service,  when  they  see  men  and  women 
of  the  laity  actually  taking  their  parts, 
and  manifestly  expected  to  be  interested. 
At  funerals,  particularly,  even  when 
they  do  not  understand  the  language, 
the  more  earnest  voice  and  solemn  man- 
ner of  the  officiating  minister  seem  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  French  people, 
and  they  look  edified  for  the  time. 
If  there  ever  was  a  people  who  re- 
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quired  an  appeal  to  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  to  the  sensuous  faculties  in 
religion  and  this  is  an  important  re- 
mark for  theologians)  it  is  precisely  the 
French,  they  are  so  much  more  governed 
by  reasoning  than  imagination,  by  logic 
than  feeling ;  yet  their  Church  treats 
them  practically  very  much  as  children, 
and  feeds  them,  one  may  say,  continu- 
'  ally  on  ecclesiastical  sugar-plums.  It 
makes  perpetual  appeals  to  the  feelings, 
the  sentiments,  the  affections,  dwelling 
on  the  tender  "  heart  of  Mary  "  in  par- 
ticular, but  leaves  the  understanding 
almost  altogether  fallow.  I  have  seen 
French  officers  so  deeply  interested  by 
our  Anglican  Evening  Prayers,  said  in 
the  French  language,  that  they  were 
unable  to  restrain  their  tears  !  Such  a 
service  was  carried  on  for  nearly  three 
months  in  Paris,  in  my  church,  for  the 
sake  of  an  Anglo-French  population,  till 
the  Government  forbade  its  continuance, 
owing,  some  people  said,  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  clergy;  but  perhaps  that 
is  a  mistake.  In  any  case,  the  fact  of 
laymen  being  intended  to  pray  for  them- 
selves, and  join  with  the  clergy  directly, 
to  take  an  actual  part  in  the  service, 
seemed  to  move  French  gentlemen  ex- 
ceedingly, and  frequently,  as  I  have 
said,  drew  tears  from  them.  If  there 
ever  was  a  service  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  the  French 
people,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
it  is  that  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
against  which  they  entertain  a  deeply- 
rooted  prejudice.  Sainte-Beuve,  the  most 
popular  essayist  in  France,  gives  utter- 
ance to  the  national  conviction,  when 
he  says,  "  All  Churches  are  good,  always 
excepting  that  unhappy  Anglican." 

Meantime,  it  is  lawful  to  regret  that 
a  logical  people  like  the  French  should 
be  driven  into  carelessness  by  a  system 
which  refuses  to  find  them  fit  provender 
for  the  higher  intellectual  powers. 

This  is  not  a  digression  exactly,  for 
the  fete  of  the  15th  began  with  a  Grand 
Mass  and  Te  Deum  in  all  the  churches, 
which  were  thronged  with  spectators, 
whether  worshippers  or  no.  Most  great 
officials — and  their  number  is  legion — 
consider  it  their  duty  to  attend,  especially 
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at  the  Madeleine  and  Notre  Dame,  and 
the  coup  d'oeil,  as  usual,  was  exceedingly 
impressive.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a 
grand  "  function,"  so-called,  a  high  reli- 
gious ceremonial,  is  not  more  conspicuous 
in  a  Greek  temple  like  the  Madeleine 
than  in  a  Gothic  church.  The  ample 
area,  the  broad  nave  and  choir,  the  full 
view  of  the  altar  from  all  sides,  contri- 
bute to  the  desired  result.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  speak  of  these  imposing  cere- 
monies as  an  empty  pageant.  Why 
should  "  The  Showing  of  the  Lord's 
Death"  be  ever  other,  in  a  Christian's 
eyes,  than  a  most  solemn  thing,  whether 
with  or  without  pomp  or  ceremony1? 
Only  it  is  permitted  to  wish  that  all 
might  be  done  in  a  tongue  understood 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  people  were 
called  upon  to  take  their  fair  share  by 
audible  responses,  instead  of  being  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  lookers-on. 
I  think  we  scarcely  appreciate  all  our 
advantages  in  this  respect ;  we  count 
common  blessings  cheap.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  by  those  who  object 
to  ritual  in  our  English  churches,  that 
taking  things  at  the  worst,  allowing  for 
the  most  gorgeous  robes  and  flaming 
lights  and  clouds  of  incense,  there  would 
still  be  a  vast  difference  between  an 
intelligible  and  an  unintelligible  service, 
not  to  speak  of  peculiar  tenets.  "With 
us,  the  people  at  least  know  all  that  is 
going  forward ;  no  amount  of  ritual  can 
so  obscure  the  meaning  as  to  take  away 
the  facts.  It  is  not  so  with  Eoman 
worship,  whether  in  Paris  or  in  Eome. 
There  ceremonial  seems  to  swallow  mean- 
ing, and  the  absence  of  any  direct  appeal 
to  the  intellectual  faculty  is  apt  to  en- 
gender a  state  of  polite  indifference  on 
the  part  of  educated  lookers-on.  What 
an  affliction  it  would  be  to  the  hasty 
British  temperament,  to  have  to  sit  or 
stand  out  so  many  ceremonial  perform- 
ances to  which  you  attach  next  to  no 
meaning;  but  the  Frenchman  is  never 
lacking  to  the  convenances.  I  repeat, 
then,  that  the  French,  the  Parisians  in 
particular,  learn  equanimity  in  this  school, 
and  are  seasoned  for  almost  any  amount 
of  solemn  waiting  and  resigned  en- 
durance. 
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The  Mass  was  followed  by  a  grand 
Te  Deum,  and  then  all  the  world 
streamed  forth  to  the  public  shows,  the 
chiefest  of  which  was,  I  think,  the 
regatta,  about  which  I  need  say  little. 

The  Place  des  Invalides,  the  chief 
centre  of  attraction,  was  crowded  with 
booths,  shows,  and  people,  chiefly  pea- 
sants, presenting  very  much  the  aspect 
of  a  large  country  fair  at  home,  only 
more  orderly  and  less  exciting.  There 
were  two  large  open-air  theatres,  "  mili- 
tary spectacles,"  where  troops  kept 
marching  to  and  fro  upon  the  stage, 
chasing  imaginary  Bedouins  and  Mexi- 
cans, and  discharging  musketry  without 
end.  There  were  jugglers,  too,  dancers 
and  tumblers,  harlequins  and  jack- 
puddings,  but  all,  I  must  add,  clothed 
with  unalterable  gravity  and  dignity, — 
solemn  as  judges,  conscious  "artists,"  like 
the  very  shoeblacks  of  this  country. 
After  all,  this  innocent  vanity  seems  to 
give  a  higher  import  to  life  in  all  its 
forms,  but  we  could  never  attain  to  it. 
Our  nature  is  not  art,  and  the  French 
is.  Such  a  thing  as  a  genuine  French 
clown  is  not  to  be  procured  for  love  or 
money.  All  Frenchmen  have  too  keen 
a  sense  of  native  dignity  to  bear  the 
being  laughed  at  in  their  own  persons. 
Lite  is  too  serious  a  thing  for  them. 
Fun,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  this  country 
is  mostly  of  the  "  fast "  order,  and  a 
little  malice  generally  enters  into  it : 
and  of  course  nothing  of  this  kind 
would  be  permitted  publicly.  The 
thorough  good-nature  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  almost  all  English  "  chaff  "  is 
scarcely  native  here.  We  rarely  draw  blood 
in  these  encounters  of  our  wits  ;  we  do 
not  wish  to  do  so.  Compare  the  guileless- 
ness  of  Punch  with  the  malice  of  Chari- 
vari, and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  high 
and  low.  But  what  strikes  one  chiefly 
is  the  intense  gravity  of  this  French 
mob  out  for  a  day  of  pleasure, — not  a 
lou<l  word,  scarcely  a  laugh,  nor  a 
grimace.  The  power  of  treating  common 
tinners  jocosely  is  denied  to  this  people. 
They  cannot  understand  the  irony  of 
Englishmen,  on  great  occasions  and  on 
small ;  our  disposition  to  laugh  at 
•ourselves,  combined  with  true  earnest- 


ness ;  the  irony  for  instance  of  our  great 
national  representative,  Shakespeare, 
in  the  more  serious  situations,  which  is 
so  intensely  national,  and  so  perfectly 
consistent  with  thoroughness.  Do  not 
ask  this  people  to  be  merry  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  to  be  humorous  or  light- 
hearted.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
perfect  order,  not  the  least  disposition 
to  quarrelling  or  fault-finding,  no  excess 
of  any  kind,  no  rudeness,  no  drunken- 
ness, no  hurry.  Though  it  had  ceased 
to  rain  for  some  time,  a  great  many 
elderly  people  held  up  their  umbrellas 
still,  which  obstructed  the  view  of  the 
"spectacles,"  but  nobody  protested.  This, 
like  any  other  inconvenience,  was  simply 
accepted  as  a  decree  of  destiny.  No 
symptom  of  liquor  of  any  kind  appeared. 
Amidst  these  actual  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands a  tipsy  person  would  be  an 
anomaly.  Universal  politeness  prevails, 
which  operates  as  an  admirable  check  on 
bad  temper.  Brutality  is  really  ashamed 
to  exhibit  itself,  even  if  the  tendency 
exists.  Everybody  wishes  to  be  thought 
"gentil,"  and  well  acquainted  with 
good  breeding.  There  is  no  snobbery, 
and  universal  respect  for  women,  who 
are  indeed  by  far  the  stronger  sex,  work 
far  harder,  talk  much  louder,  and  are 
manifestly  the  ruling  power.  Working 
men  even  pitch  their  voices  softly ; 
almost  all  French  women  have  a  ten- 
dency to  scream.  Still  there  is  some- 
thing funereal  to  us  in  the  gravity  of 
these  decent  revellers,  in  the  absence  of 
the  faintest  approximation  to  humour. 
In  the  "  Cirque,"  the  Parisian  Astley's, 
English  clowns  are  employed,  from  the 
impossibility  of  finding  French  ones,  and 
these  countrymen  of  ours  are  amusing 
enough  with  a  native  sense  of  drollery, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  display  it. 
Orders  have  been  positively  given  by 
the  French  managers  that  no  joke  should 
be  attempted  which  is  not  set  down  in 
the  "programme."  The  cast-iron  military 
spirit  could  not  brook  to  hear  the 
slightest  opening  for  variety,  or  a 
momentary  stroke  of  humour.  But  this 
French  mob  in  the  Place  des  Invalides 
is  perfectly  happy  according  to  its 
ideal,  thoroughly  contented,  scrupulously 
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polite,  and  intensely  dignified.  That 
•'grand  serieux"  about  little  things, 
which  is  so  intensely  French,  is  precisely 
what  Englishmen  can  never  get  recon- 
ciled to  ;  it  seems  to  absorb  the  salt  of 
life.  No  doubt,  our  perpetual  banter 
would  fatigue  them  quite  as  much.  We 
pretend  to  take  everything  lightly,  and 
they  are  intensely  serious  about  blowing 
their  noses.  Hiding  in  a  merry-go-round 
is  a  solemn  undertaking  here. 

At  last  it  was  time  to  stroll  home- 
wards. Unfortunately,  when  the  even- 
ing came  rain  set  in  with  a  high  wind, 
and  the  illuminations  were  spoiled.  The 
one  thing  that  was  not  affected  was  the 
good  humour  of  the  people  and  that  im- 
perturbable patience  which  always  comes 
out  strong  under  difficulties.  "Would 
we  possessed  a  little  of  it,  and  did  not 
indulge  our  every  whim  !  It  is  perhaps 
unjust  to  charge  our  working  people 
with  habits  of  self-indulgence,  while 
almost  all  our  seeming  millionaires  are 
out  at  elbow,  and  all  the  world  appears  to 
liave  lost  the  secret  of  self-denial  and 
of  foresight.  Just  remember  these  two 
things  when  you  judge  French  working 
people  :  there  is  not  a  union  in  the 
country,  and  almost  all  the  artisans  and 
all  the  peasantry  have  laid  by  enough  in 
youth  and  manhood  to  provide  for  old 
age. 

There  has  been  talk  in  some  quarters 
this  year  about  devoting  the  immense 
sum  appropriated  to  this  Napoleonic 
feast  to  some  popular  charities  in  the 
future,  but  I  should  say  that  only  pur- 
blind observers  could  spread  such  a 
report.  Holidays  of  this  kind  seem  to 
me  peculiarly  needful  for  the  French 
people.  There  is  little  capacity  for 
boisterous  mirth  in  the  nation's  charac- 
ter, but  only  the  greater  need  of  amuse- 
ment. The  French  have  no  initiative, 
no  "go"  in  them.  I  cannot  find  an 
apter  word.  Their  institutions  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  I 
think  race  has  more.  Where  there 
is  little  spontaneous  enthusiasm,  and 
no  high  spirits,  pleasures  must  be 
provided.  I  know  many  people  will 
persist  in  doubting  all  this,  and  retain 
their  impression  that  the  English  are 


cold,  but  that  is  because  they  are  de- 
ceived by  the  quiet  manners  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes.  English  re- 
serve, when  it  conies  into  operation, 
produces  an  artificial  solemnity.  But 
see  an  English  crowd  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  exciting  feeling,  and  you 
will  not  doubt  the  strength  of  their 
emotions.  They  do  not  cheer  to  hear 
themselves,  but  from  an  irrepressible 
impulse,  unknown  to  most  foreigners, 
and  Frenchmen  in  particular. 

Which  state  of  things  shall  the  mo- 
ralist approve  or  disapprove  the  most1? 
The  bane  of  our  system,  or  want  of 
system,  is  plainly  licence,  culminating 
in  lawlessness,  vice,  disorder.  And  yet 
we  could  not  find  it  in  our  heart  to 
change  our  nation's  disposition  wholly. 
It  seems  to  me  at  least  that  we  have  a 
richer  soil  to  work  on  in  the  national 
character  :  our  people  are  more  open  to 
noisy  mischief,  and  more  self-indulgent; 
but  then  they  have  far  livelier  instincts 
of  loyalty,  reverence,  and  devotion. 
They  stand  less  upon  their  dignity,  but 
they  have  a  far  keener  appreciation  of 
the  ridiculous.  A  Frenchman  smiles 
(if  he  does  not  frown)  at  what  is  out  of 
the  way  or  inconsistent :  an  English- 
man laughs  right  out,  but  without 
malice,  at  every  kind  of  make-believe, 
but  has  a  genuine  respect  for  a  true 
gentleman  or  lady.  If  true  temperance 
principles  (not  total  abstinence)  should 
spread  amongst  us  and  prevail — as  we 
must  all  hope  and  pray — the  English 
will  be  a  noble  people.  A  clergyman 
must  be  pardoned  for  looking  at  things 
from  a  clerical  point  of  view,  and  re- 
cording his  conviction  that  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  English  Church,  with 
her  chastened  beauty  and  wise  largeness 
of  spirit,  should  be  able  to  reach  these 
masses  and  leaven  them  with  the  influ- 
ence of  hope  and  faith,  should  open  her 
sanctuaries  to  the  masses,  and  win  their 
confidence.  Then  I  believe  that  we 
might  live  to  see  a  crowd  in  one  of  our 
great  cities  holiday-making,  a  sight  in 
which  all  good  men  might  rejoice.  There 
is  little  to  offend  in  Paris  even  now. 
Vice  does  not  display  its  deformity 
openly  as  with  us :  the  dangerous  classes 
L  2 
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either  hide  themselves  in  nooks  and 
crannies,  or  take  a  certain  aspect  of  refine- 
ment ;  but  we  miss  English  heartiness. 
We  are  either  better  or  worse  than  the 
French  people,  and  their  mediocrity  is 
not  precisely  golden.  Still  one  under- 
stands how  they  must  look  down  on 
our  coarseness  and  brutality,  and  hug 
themselves  in  the  conviction  of  a  higher 
civilization.  Human  nature  is  an  im- 
perfect thing  at  best.  Let  us  all  work 
towards  a  union  of  the  good  qualities  of 
either  people.  If  we  could  teach  our 
people  foresight  and  a  little  self-denial, 
we  should  cease  to  have  these  swarms 
of  paupers,  these  extremes  of  misery, 
which  constitute  our  standing  national 
reproach.  It  is  mainly  because  a  con- 


siderable increase  of  the  suffrage  would 
tend  to  give  habits  of  self-respect  and, 
as  we  hope,  of  self-control  to  working 
men,  that  thoughtful  statesmen  such  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are 
anxious  to  move  in  this  direction.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  told  us  as  much.  As 
prudent,  as  cautious,  as  habitually  self- 
denying  as  the  Gallic  race,  we  shall 
never  make  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  but  if 
the  same  sense  of  moral,  social,  and 
political  responsibility  which  our  middle 
classes  habitually  exhibit  could  be 
brought  home  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  workpeople,  all  our  really  valu- 
able institutions  would  be  thrice  as  safe 
as  they  are,  and  England  would  be  a  far 
happier,  as  well  as  a  far  richer,  country. 
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THE  human  race  behoved  to  exist  a  very 
long  time  before  giving  any  record  of 
itself ;  so  that  we  are  baulked  in  our 
natural  curiosity  to  know  the  beginnings 
of  many  civilized  institutions.  The 
origin  of  language  has  several  explana- 
tions, all  more  or  less  hypothetical.  In 
regard  even  to  the  structure  of  human 
society,  the  earliest  recorded  polities 
have  traces  of  still  older  forms.  The 
commencement  of  the  various  religious 
beliefs  prevailing  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  their  connexion  one  with  another, 
are  wholly  unaccounted  for.  Morality 
has  passed  through  various  forms  his- 
torically known,  but  its  beginnings  are 
necessarily  interwoven  with  the  begin- 
nings of  society  and  government.  Some 
of  the  departments  of  Fine  Art  began  in 
historic  times ;  at  the  date  of  the  first 
authentic  records  of  Greece,  there  was 
no  architecture,  no  sculpture,  no  painting 
in  that  country  where  they  afterwards 
rose  to  such  heights ;  and,  excepting  the 
rude  strumming  of  the  lyre  to  accompany 
poetic  recitation,  no  music.  There  was 
only  one  form  of  poetry,  the  epic ;  that 


being   the    probable   consummation   of 
ages  of  intellectual  effort. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  human 
mind  arising  under  the  historic  eye,  the 
foremost  is  unquestionably  philosophy 
or  science.  By  these  designations,  we 
understand  knowledge  in  its  highest 
form;  the  form  distinguished  by  two 
attributes,  Certainty  and  Generality.  The 
inferior  kinds  of  knowledge  are  either 
vague  and  inaccurate — as,  for  example, 
an  uninstructed  person's  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  outer  world,  of  his  own 
body,  or  his  own  mind ;  or  else,  if  ac- 
curate, of  narrow  and  special  application, 
like  the  sailor's  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanics of  a  ship  ;  he  knows  the  lever 
and  the  pulley  in  the  ship's  tackle,  but 
he  understands  nothing  of  the  general, 
the  all-comprehending  laws  of  motion 
and  force,  Now,  in  order  to  secure  these 
two  attributes,  certainty  and  generality, 
philosophy  or  science  has  to  employ  a 
special  machinery,  a  technical  procedure; 
there  is  needed  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
verification — by  observation,  experiment 
and  so  forth — to  arrive  at  certainty  ; 
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and  abstract  language  and  uncouth  sym- 
bols to  attain  and  embody  generality. 
A  happy  phrase  of  Terrier  very  nearly 
embraces  both  attributes  ;  he  calls  phi- 
losophy, truth  and  reason  combined — 
"  Seasoned  Truth." 

It  so  happens  that  this  superior  know- 
ledge, marked  by  certainty  and  by  gene- 
rality, this  reasoned  truth,  originated  at 
a  time  and  place  where  history  casts  a 
faint  glimmer.  It  arose  in  the  Grecian 
or  Hellenic  race,  and  in  an  outlying  set- 
tlement of  a  portion  of  that  race, — the 
Ionic  colonies  on  the  jagged  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  consisting  of  twelve  cities, 
from  Miletus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mae- 
ander  on  the  south,  to  Phocasa  in  the 
gulf  of  Smyrna  on  the  north.  The 
lonians  were  of  the  same  breed  as  the 
Athenians,  and  they  are  found  in  their 
Asiatic  settlements  from  the  date  of  the 
earliest  authentic  records  in  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ.  Looking  at  the 
map,  we  observe  that  their  entire  coast- 
line, with  all  its  indentations,  hardly 
exceeds  a  hundred  miles. 

The  epoch  of  the  great  philosophic 
outburst  was  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ — twenty- 
four  centuries  back.  It  was  a  period  of 
great  political  ferment  and  revolution ; 
the  age  when  the  coarse,  rough-shod 
despotisms  were  giving  way  to  consti- 
tutions more  or  less  popular  and  liberal; 
the  French  ^Revolution  epoch  of  anti- 
quity ;  a  time  of  fervour,  aspiration,  and 
intellectual  stir. 

What,  besides  political  freedom,  there 
was  in  these  Ionic  settlers,  with  their 
plots  of  land — on  which  they  grew 
wheat  and  vines  and  figs,  and  kept  a 
few  cattle — to  make  them  burst  their 
narrow  routine  of  occupation,  their  reli- 
gious superstitions,  their  homely  amuse- 
ments, and  rude  sports— men  whose 
education  was  a  little  reading  and 
writing,  but  chiefly  hearing,  and  re- 
citing Homer  and  some  other  poets — 
and  to  make  them  rise  to  the  heights 
of  lofty  speculation  as  to  the  universe, 
and  all  its  incomprehensible  grandeurs 
of  stars  and  planets,  sun  and  moon,  day 
and  night — we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
determine.  It  is  not  an  explanation, 
but  merely  a  repetition  of  the  fact  in 


other  words,  to  say,  that  they  were  men 
of  unparalleled  intellectual  endowments 
— the  exceptions  to  human  mediocrity. 
Emancipated  from  mechanical  drudgery 
by  slave  labour,  a  portion  of  that  fine 
race  withdrew  themselves  from  vulgar 
amusements  to  elevated  pursuits ;  some 
went  into  the  field  of  politics,  others 
embraced  poetry,  and  others  the  study 
of  nature  ;  while  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  same  man  to  be  politician,  poet, 
and  philosopher.  And  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  small  number  of  re- 
nowned individuals  were  the  whole  of 
the  studious  class  ;  every  one  of  the 
original  minds  must  have  had  about 
him  a  circle  of  intelligent  pupils,  disci- 
ples, or  sympathisers.  An  enduring  in- 
terest attaches  to  these  thinkers;  we 
look  back  to  them  for  the  genuine  be- 
ginnings of  reasoned  truth,  and  also  for 
the  first  manifestations  of  the  errors  in 
method  that  oppressed  the  subsequent 
career  of  science. 

'  The  first  stage  of  Grecian  philosophy 
is  marked  out  by  the  labours  of  twelve 
men ;  beginning  at  Thales,  'and  ending 
with  Demokritus.  These  are  the  first 
nature  -  philosophers,  the  men  that 
studied  nature  as  a  whole,  and  chiefly 
material  or  external  nature,  with  a  view 
to  explain  it  upon  some  grand,  single, 
primitive,  or  pervading  agency,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  gods,  who  had  before 
them  been  in  undivided  possession  of 
the  field.  The  second  .stage  commences 
with  "the  double-tongued  and  all-object- 
ing "  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  and  embraces 
Sokrates.  This  stage  was  marked  by 
several  striking  features.  It  was  the 
epoch  of  what  is  called  Dialectics,  or 
organized  controversy  and  debate,  re- 
quiring, as  an  essential  part  of  reasoned 
truth,  the  full  statement  of  the  negative 
side  of  every  question. 

The  present  article  will  be  princi- 
pally occupied  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  views  and  speculations  of  the  twelve 
beginners — the  men  of  the  first  epoch — 
ranging  from  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  fifth,  B.C. 
They  are  difficult  to  remember  without 
some  simplifying  method ;  there  is  an 
alliteration  (of  the  letter  X)  in  three 
or  four  of  the  chief  names,  very  distract- 
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ing  to  the  memory.  Although  divisible 
into  schools,  we  must  describe  them  in 
the  order  of  date.  Six  are  of  the  Ionian 
school,  named  from  the  mother  colony ; 
three  are  El'-atics,  from  the  town  of 
Elea  in  Southern  Italy  ;  two  are  named 
Atomists,  from  their  peculiar  doctrine  ; 
and  one  is  unique — Pythagoras.  The 
order  of  date  is,  three  lonians,  Pytha- 
goras the  unique,  two  Eleatics,  the  fourth 
Ionian,  the  third  Eleatic,  the  fifth  and 
sixth  lonians,  and  the  two  Atomists. 
Zeno,  the  double-tongued,  who  opens 
the  second  epoch,  was  a  fourth  Eleatic.  l 

1.  The  first  and  predominant  ques- 
tion with  them  all  was  the  PRIMEVAL 
SUBSTANCE,  the  Constituent  Element  or 
Power,  that  produced  the  existing  Uni- 
verse.    This,  with  them,  behoved  to  be 
a  SINGLE  all-pervading] matter  or  essence, 
such  as  to  give  birth  to  the  entire  mass 
of  existing  things,  celestial  and  t< 
trial     Some  of  them  assigned  one  of 
the  known  substances,  as  water,  or  air  ; 
others  set  up  an  abstraction,  or  fiction 
of  language  ;  others  gave  Mind  (an  ab- 
straction too)  as  the  all-producing  agent. 

2.  Next  to  the  fundamental  substance 
we  may  place  the  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE 
CELESTIAL  BODIES  in  particular,  which 
every  one  of  them  speculated  about : — 
how  these  were   generated  out  of  the 
primal  element ;  their  distances,  magni- 
tudes,  movements,  and   material    coin- 
position  ;  liow  they  were  related  to  the 
Earth,  and  the  Earth  related  1<>  them. 

3.  The  LARGER  TKRRESTKJ  \i.  PHENO- 


MENA—  Earthquakes,  Stars,  Thunder. 
('l')iids,  Rain — were  matters  of  frequent 
speculation. 

4.  The  processes  of  VEGETATION  and 
ANIMAL  LIFE  received  a  share  of  attention . 

5.  The  HUMAN  MIND  or  SOUL  began 
to  be  examined  by  the  1  tier  philosophers 
of  the  series  we  are  now  considering. 
Regarding  it,  the  problems  were —  ( 1 )  I  ts 
Nature,  or  Essence,  generally  accounted 
a  highly  ethereal  matter ;  (2)  the  mys- 
terious   subject   of  Perception   by  t he- 
Senses,  or  the  way  that  external  objects 
communicate  with  the   mind, — a   vast 
problem  not  yet  exhausted ;  and  (3)  the 
distinction  of  the  contrasted  faculti- 
Sense  and  Reason — Perception  and  Cog- 
nition ;  a  distinction  following  on  the 

ic  distinction  between  the  world  of 
appearance  and  a  something  lying  un- 
(l<-nieath  all  appi-araiices, — an  external, 
immutable,  Absolute  Reality. 

Such  are  the  problems.  Let  us  now 
see  the  men. 

The  sixth  century  B.C.  disclose  - 
three  first  lonians — Th •>]••-,  AjUHDH 
der,  Anaximenes — all  of  the  colony  and 
town  of  Miletus,  on  the  left  or  south 
bank  of  the  Maunder  near  i!s    mouth. 
From  the  neighbouring  hills  ought  to 
be   apparent,    forty   miles  out   at   sea, 
the  otherwise  memorable  little  island  of 
Patmos. 

TJI  XI.KS  might  soon  be  despatched,  if 
we  gave  only  what  the  sever<-4  histo- 
rical criticism  has  left  us  as  his  portion. 
Stripping  off  all  subsequent  commen- 
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taries  and  interpolations  we  have  nothing 
but  a  sentence-  to  the  effect — "  Water  is 
"  the  material  that  everything  has  arisen 
"from,  and  consists  in."  As  regards 
succeeding  theories,  we  are  instructed  as 
to  the  powers,  forces,  or  manner  of 
working,  through  whose  means  the 
alleged  primary  element  became  all 
tilings  that  wt  see  in  heaven  and  in 
earth;  but,  in  the  case  of  Thales  and 
his  element,  there  is  nothing  but  con- 
jecture. We  may  imagine  him  to  have 
been  arrested  by  the  extent  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  ocean  and  the  watery 
streams  ;  by  the  tar-reaching  intlnence 
of  the  rain  ;  by  the  liquid  elements  of 
the  animal  body  ;  and  by  the  Protean 
aptitudes  of  water  for  passing,  on  the 
one  hand,  into  a  solid  state,  and,  on  the 
other,  into  air ;  and  ^we  may  suppose 
that  he  saw  in  this  pervading  element  a 
sufficient  basis  for  explaining  all  things 
whatsoever.  As  a  Greek,  gone  but  a 
little  way  in  speculation,  he  could  not 
escape  endowing  his  great  first  agent, 
the  primeval  Water,  with  a  sort  of 
vitality  or  personality,  which  would 
answer  to  him  for  the  moving  power 
that  brought  about  all  the  needful  trans- 
formations ;  but  it  was  a  gloss  of  after- 
times  to  represent  him  as  endowing  tho 
primal  substance  with  a  god  or  spirit. 

Thales  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being 
the  iirst  to  break  oil'  from  tin1,  polythe- 
istic scheme  of  the  world.  The  Greek 
of  his  day  (says  Grote)  never  asked 
ivhat  produces  rain,  thunder,  and  earth 
quakes,  but  ivho  rains,  thunders,  and 
shakes  the  earth  ;  and  was  satisfied 
with  the  answer-  — Zens,  or  Poseidon 
(Neptune).  To  be  told  of  physical 
agencies — water,  air,  or  fire — was  not 
mi-rely  unsatisfactory  :  it  was  absurd, 
ridiculous,  and  impious.  All  this  had 
to  be  overcome  by  Thales  before  enter- 
ing on  his  career  of  speculation.  \Ye 
cannot  well  over-rate  the  greatness  of 
the  moment  when  any  man  could  bring 
himself  to  such  a  radical  change  of 
view.  It  was  the  beginning  of  th< 
sibility  of  science,  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  tho  race,  unsurpassed  by  tin- 
greatest  subsequent  disc>>\ viles,  by  the 
(.'opernican  astronomy,  or  the  New- 
tonian gravitation. 


To  Thales  were  attributed  Astrono- 
mical and  other  doctrines,  but  on  no 
good  authority.  He  wrote  nothing, 
and  even  to  Aristotle  he  was  a  man 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity ; 
one  remark  of  Aristotle  touching  his 
astronomy  was,  that  he  made  the  earth 
repose  or  float  upon  the  all-pervading 
water.  1 1  is  alleged  prediction  of  a  famous 
eclipse  is  disposed  of  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
in  his  most  consummate'  style  of  his- 
torical criticism  ("  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,"  p.  85). 

*  Thales   was    universally   reputed   in 
antiquity  the  founder  of  geometry. 

The  second  Ionian,  also  of  Miletus, 
ANAXIMANDER,  was  the  younger  con- 
temporary, companion,  and  disciple  of 
Thales  (610—547  B.C.).  Inasmuch  as 
he  committed  his  doctrines  to  writing, 
there  is  more  certainty  respecting  them. 

1.  As  to  the  common  problem  of  the 
one  primeval  substance,  the  self-ex- 
istent, all-producing  element,  he  de- 
parted from  Thales,  and  entered  on  an 
original  route,  where  he  has  had  too 
many  followers.  Instead  of  selecting 
from  the  actual  materials  of  the  globe, 
some  preponderating  ingredient — water 
or  air — which  selection  ho  possibly  saw 
to  be  attended  with  dilHcnlties,  he  fell 
upon  an  imaginary  substance  or  abstrac- 
tion, called  by  a  name  that  is  translated 
the  Indeterminate  or  the  Infinite.  He 
stripped,  in  imagination,  existing  sub- 
stances of  all  their  peculiarities —the 
solidity  of  earth,  the  liquidity  of  v, 
tlu-  tenuity  of  air  ;  and  supposed  a 
common  something  at  the  bottom,  pure 
and  simple  body,  containing,  in  latent 
form,  the  great  fundamental  contraries, 
hot — cold, moist — dry,  Ax1,  together  with 
a  self  developing  force,  and  being,  in  its 
own  nature,  immortal  and  indestructible. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  a  mother  element 
having  as  yet  no  speeial  attributes,  but 
having  the  [tower  to  shoot  out  into  all 
the  definite  varieties  of  matter,  to  become 
everything  that  there  i.  :airer 

start  than  any  one  determined  and  fully 
formed  substance,  as  water,  which,  before 
it  could  become  earth,  marble,  or  gold, 
had  first  to  denude  itself  of  its  own  dis- 
tinctive properties.  Having  conceived 
the  general  idea,  he  developed  its  work 
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ings  so  as  to  conform  to  appearances  in 
this  manner.  The  determinate  sub- 
stances were  always  lapsing  back  into 
the  indeterminate,  being,  as  it  were,  in 
a  privileged  condition,  which  they  had 
soon  to  quit.  The  manner  of  proceeding 
was  described  as  separation  or  "  excre- 
tion ; "  the  forces — heat  and  cold — came 
out  first,  and  their  mixture  made  fluidity 
or  water,  whence,  by  farther  separations, 
came  earth,  air,  fire ;  the  heavy  ele- 
ments, earth  and  water,  took  the  lowest 
place,  and  air  and  fire  the  highest. 

2.  Then  as  to  his  astronomy.  High- 
est and  remotest  was  the  all-encompass- 
ing sphere  of  fire,  originally  a  diffused 
mass,  but  broken  up  and  aggregated  in 
separate  masses,  named  the  heavenly 
bodies.  These  were  arranged  in  three 
successive  spheres :  the  highest,  the 
sun ;  the  next,  the  moon ;  the  nearest, 
the  stars.  The  sun  and  moon  he  arbi- 
trarily estimated  at  twenty-eight  or 
twenty-nine  times  the  size  (circumfer- 
ence) of  the  earth;  but  he  seemed 
unable  to  apply  the  familiar  experience 
that  would  suggest  the  placing  of  the 
smallest-looking  bodies  (the  stars)  at  the 
greatest  distance.  There  was  a  regular 
generation  and  decay  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  from  and  to  the  indeterminate. 
The  earth  was  round  like  a  cylinder ; 
the  depth  he  assumed  at  one-third  of 
the  breadth.  At  first  it  had  been  half- 
fluid  or  mud,  and  had  been  dried  up  by 
the  sun  ;  the  analogy  of  making  bricks 
was  good  enough  for  making  worlds. 
The  position  of  the  earth  was  the  centre 
of  the  universe ;  it  stood  stationary 
amid  the  revolving  spheres,  there  being 
no  sufficient  reason  for  its  moving  one 
way  rather  than  another.  This  primitive 
and  very  natural  opinion  as  to  the  posi- 
tion and  fixity  of  the  earth  was  seldom 
departed  from  in  early  philosophy. 

Anaximander  also  gave  explanations 
of  meteorology,  earthquakes,  &c.  Better 
still,  he  was  the  first  to  make  a  map. 
He  scratched  on  a  brass  plate  the  out- 
line of  the  then  known  countries. 

The  generation  of  animals  was  from 
the  primitive  mud ;  the  lower  orders, 
as  fishes,  were  first  formed,  and  when 
the  earth  became  firm,  there  appeared 
the  higher  animals  and  man. 


Thus,  with  an  impulse  in  the  right 
direction  in  some  respects,  Anaximander 
set  the  example  of  the  gigantic  vice  of 
imparting  real  existence  and  material 
agency  to  the  abstractions  created  by 
language. 

The  third  Ionian  was  ANAXIMENES, 
the  companion,  disciple,  and  successor 
of  Anaximander.  He  was  born  about 
575.  Of  course  he  knew  all  that  Thales 
and  Anaximander  had  thought,  and  he 
departed  from  both,  or  rather  took  a 
mixed  or  middle  course ;  he  would  not 
adopt  water  with  Thales,  nor  a  pure 
abstraction  like  the  other;  but  he  re- 
garded air  as  the  foundation  element, 
an  element  of  apparently  boundless 
extent,  joining  heaven  with  earth,  the 
medium  of  the  most  important  processes 
in  the  economy  of  life.  He  further — 
and  this  seems  to  be  his  chief  amend- 
ment upon  the  others — took  particular 
notice  of  the  phenomena  of  condensa- 
tion and  rarefaction,  real,  in  fact,  and 
more  definite  as  processes  than  the 
separation  or  excretion  of  Anaximander's 
Indeterminate.  The  air  had  an  inherent 
generative  or  self-developing  power, 
passing  on  the  one  hand  to  the  dense, 
and  producing  cloud,  water,  earth,  stone ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  rare,  and 
yielding  the  sublimed  products  of  fire 
and  aether.  The  idea  that  mere  conden- 
sation, as  when  water  becomes  vapour 
and  ice,  would  amount  to  all  the  differ- 
ence between  wood,  marble,  and  gold, 
was,  of  course,  a  wonderfully  facilo 
assumption,  characteristic  of  early  philo- 
sophy. 

In  astronomy,  he  supposed  the  earth 
a  flat  plate  resting  on  the  air,  as  Thales 
placed  it  on  the  water.  The  mass  of 
the  earth,  in  common  with  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  was  of  course,  in  his  general 
hypothesis,  condensed  or  solidified  air. 
The  stars  were  fixed  like  studs  or  nails, 
in  a  solid  crystalline  sphere,  which  re- 
volves by  the  force  of  the  air  in  a 
horizontal  whirl,  without  descending 
below  the  horizon.  In  like  manner  the 
sun  does  not  descend  beneath  the  earth, 
but  merely  passes  into  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains ;  his  heat  arising  from 
his  rapid  motion,  to  which  he  is  some- 
how impelled  by  the  movement  of  the 
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•crystalline  sphere  of  the  stars.  There 
could  have  been  no  correct  astronomical 
observation  present  to  the  mind  of  this 
philosopher,  since  he  assumes,  for  the 
38th  degree  of  latitude,  a  hypothesis  of 
celestial  rotation  true  only  at  the 
equator. 

These  three  lonians  of  Miletus — 
Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes 
— agreed  in  seeking  out  a  common 
primordial  substance  endowed  with 
powers  of  transmutation,  so  as  to  give 
birth  to  all  known  substances,  although 
they  differed  among  themselves,  as  we 
have  seen  ;  two  choosing  real  substances, 
the  third  an  abstraction.  The  next  in 
the  Ionian  line  is  Herakleitus,  of 
Ephesus ;  but  he  is  a  good  deal  later, 
being  separated  seventy  years  from 
Anaximenes,  during  which  interval 
other  ideas  have  got  afloat.  We  must 
therefore  interrupt  the  Ionian  succession, 
and  cross  to  the  settlements  of  the 
Italian  Greeks.  The  first  we  encounter 
there  is  Pythagoras,  the  Unique. 

The  birthplace  of  PYTHAGORAS  made 
him  Ionian;  it  was  the  considerable 
island  of  Samos,  on  the  Ionian  coast, 
beween  Miletus  and  Ephesus.  Both 
Thales  and  Anaximander  were  living  at 
Miletus  close  by,  when  Pythagoras  was 
born;  and  Anaximenes  was  forty-five, 
when  Pythagoras,  about  thirty,  and 
already  famous  over  Ionia  for  his  many 
bold  and  original  ideas,  emigrated  (530 
B.C.  as  is  supposed)  to  Kroton,  and 
ultimately  to  Metapontum,  in  Southern 
or  Lower  Italy.  In  those  Italian  settle- 
ments he  was  the  founder  of  a  fraternity, 
based,  we  may  suppose,  on  philosophical 
and  religious  views,  but  which  extended 
itself  to  political  interference  and 
ascendency ;  becoming  odious  on  that 
account,  it  was  suppressed,  and  its 
members  scattered  by  violent  means 
about  509  B.C. 

The  opinions  of  Pythagoras  himself 
are  not  directly  known ;  they  are  only 
presumed  from  those  held  by  leading 
members  of  his  sect.  They  present  a 
new  and  remarkable  vein  of  thinking, 
and  are  important  historically  as  having 
influenced  many,  among  whom  we  must 
reckon  Plato. 

1.  As  regards  the  problem  common 


to  Early  Philosophy,  he  assigned  the 
abstraction  DUMBER  as  the  fundamental 
and  original  element  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. This  did  not  mean  simply  that 
all  things  possessed  the  attribute  of 
number,  or  might  be  measured  and 
numbered,  but  that  number  in  the  ab- 
stract is  a  self-existent  reality,  containing 
the  material  of  all  other  things,  together 
with  the  creating  agency  for  converting 
it  into  these  other  things. 

Here  we  have  the  second  example 
(Auaximander's  Indeterminate  being  the 
first)  of  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  mind 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  reality  by  the 
force  of  the  human  feelings,  coupled 
with  the  delusion  that  whatever  can  be 
separately  named  must  separately  exist. 
The  world  presents  '  many  numbered 
things — stars,  mountains,  men,  &c. ;  but 
neither  can  number  exist  apart  from 
things,  as  Plato  supposed,  nor  can  it  be 
called  the  essence  or  foundations  of 
things,  as  Pythagoras  supposed.  We 
may  also  remark  as  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  elements  of  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  science,  generally  ac- 
counted dry  and  vexatious,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  early  speculative  minds,  with 
a  mystic  awe  and  fascination,  of  the 
nature  of  worship.  Occasionally  in 
modern  times  the  same  feeling  is  exhi- 
bited ;  for  he  was  a  modern  who  ex- 
pressed as  his  highest  idea  of  God,  that 
He  was  the  first  geometer. 

Pythagoras  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  generation  of  the  universe  out  of 
number.  One,  or  the  monad,  contained 
the  two  fundamental  contraries,  the  In- 
determinate and  the  Determining,  which 
give  birth  to  all  the  rest ;  in  it  the  odd 
and  the  even  were  contained,  but  not 
yet  separated.  Two  was  the  first  inde- 
terminate even  number ;  Three  the  first 
odd  and  determinate  number,  having 
beginning,  middle,  and  end.  To  the  first 
four  numbers  corresponded  point,  line, 
plane,  solid.  Five  represented  colour, 
or  visible  appearance ;  Six,  life ;  Seven, 
health,  intelligence,  &c. ;  Eight,  love  or 
friendship.  Ten,  or  the  dekad,  was  the 
full  and  perfect  number,  the  guide  and 
principle  of  life  to  the  universe  and  to 
humanity. 

2.  The  astronomy  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
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besides  its  relating  to  this  grand  theory 
of  number,  had  several  specialities.  It 
was  the  first  system  that  removed  th<- 
earth  from  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
gave  it  a  motion  in  an  orbit  round  the 
centre.  That  centre,  however,  was  not 
the  sun ;  but  an  imaginary  mass  of  fire, 
called  by  such  mystic  names  as  the 
"  Hearth  of  the  Universe,"  the  "  House 
or  Watch-tower  of  Jupiter,"  "  The  Altar 
of  Nature,"  "  The  Mother  of  the  Gods  :" 
round  this,  ten  bodies  moved  in  circles. 
Farthest  removed  was  the  heaven,  con- 
taining the  fixed  stars  ;  then  the  several 
planets  ;  then  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
earth,  and  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
a  counter-earth  (anticlithon),  an  imagi- 
nary body  never  seen  from  the  earth, 
and  having  no  assignable  function  ex- 
cept in  lunar  eclipses,  where  it  might 
act  as  the  eclipsing  screen ;  the  real 
motive  for  it  being  to  make  up  the 
perfect  number  ten.  The  respective 
distances  of  the  ten  bodies  followed  nu- 
merical proportions,  corresponding  to 
musical  harmony,  with  whose  principles 
also  the  Pythagoreans  were  greatly  en- 
tranced; and  as  the  several  motions 
could  not  take  place  without  causing  a 
loud  sound,  the  result  of  the  whole  was 
the  celebrated  music  of  the  spheres, 
which,  however,  was  inaudible  to  us 
because  we  had  heard  it  without  any 
intermission  from  our  birth. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  motion  of  the 
earth,  first  held  by  Pythagoras,  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  scientific  reasons,  or 
made  a  step  towards  the  Copernican 
system.  It  was  merely  the  work  of  a 
bold  imagination,  and  was  determined 
exclusively  by  mystical  considerations 
and  strong  emotions. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  human  mind  or 
soul,  there  were  some  views  afloat  of 
Pythagorean  origin.  When  it  was  said 
that  the  soul  was  a  number,  and  a  har- 
mony, that  would  mean  nothing  pecu- 
liar; for  all  things  were  numbers.  The 
doctrine  of  the  perpetual  existence  of 
the  soul  under  the  form  of  transmigration 
was  a  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  but 
belonging  to  their  religion,  and  derived 
probably  from  the  still  older  traditions 
called  the  Orphic  mysteries.  The  sup- 


posed imperishable  property  had  nothing 
to  do  with  its  being  a  number  or  a  har- 
mony. 

Our  next  name  is  XENOPHANES,  the 
first  Eleatic  ;  a  contemporary  of  Pytha- 
goras, and,  like  him,  an  emigrant  from 
Ionia  to  Italy.  (As  yet  all  are  of  Ionian 
birth.)  Elea  was  a  town  in  the  gulf  of 
Psestum  or  Posidonia  (now  Ascyea,  fifty 
miles  south  of  Naples).  The  period  of 
eminence  of  Xenophanes  is  supposed  to 
have  been  530 — 500  B.C.  He  may  have 
been  personally  known  to  all  the  other 
philosophers  except  Thales,  but  he  did 
not  follow  the  lead  of  any  one  of  them. 
He  was  rather,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
great  religious  innovator.  He  made  a 
furious  onslaught  on  the  received  theo- 
gony,  and  on  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who 
were  its  chief  expounders.  He  condemn? 
the  discreditable  exploits  attributed  to 
the  gods,  and  calls  in  question  their 
very  existence,  showing  them  to  be  mere 
human  creatures  after  the  human  form  : 
and,  with  pungent  sarcasm,  remarks  that 
the  negroes  made  their  gods  black  ;  and 
that  if  horses  and  lions  were  to  turn 
religious,  they  would  make  gods  of  their 
own  species. 

As  if  the  reverse  of  wrong  must  be 
right,  Xenophanes  set  up  a  vast  abstrac- 
tion, made  out  of  denials  of  all  thai 
Polytheism  affirmed.  For  a  plurality  of 
agencies,  he  substituted  one  that  luul 
neither  generation,  succession,  beginning, 
end,  nor  division  of  parts  ;  something 
indeed  that  may  be  named  by  language, 
(because  language  can  put  together  ii •-.-• 
possibles,)  but  which  no  imagination  can 
conceive  or  realize.  This  vast  uncl  i 
able,  indivisible,  eternal  One,  ho  identi- 
fied with  God.  "Wherever  I  turiiiv.l 
"  my  mind  (he  said)  everything  resolved 
"itself  into  One  and  the  same;  all 
"  things  existing  came  back  always  and 
"  everywhere  into  one  similar  and  per- 
"  manent  nature."  He  had  the  craving 
for  unity,  common  to  the  early  philoso- 
phers, and  he  constructed  a  unity  on  a 
plan  of  negations,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
the  properties  that  he  thought  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  source  of  all  things, 
the  great  First  Cause.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  his  difficulties  were  only  com- 
mencing :  for  how  could  such  a  petrified 
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entity  be  the  origin  of  all  the  variety 
and  complexity,  the  succession  and  the 
change  of  actual  things?  He  by  no 
means  understated  this  difficulty,  nor 
explained  it  away  by  the  easy  assump- 
tions that  were  so  frequent  in  early 
speculation ;  it  really  oppressed  him  with 
the  sense  of  a  contradiction  that  he  could 
not  resolve.  The  primal  element  must 
be  One,  indivisible  and  unchangeable ; 
that  alone  is  the  eternal,  self-existent 
reality.  The  world  in  appearance  is 
many,  divisible,  and  changeable ;  but 
only  in  appearance,  and  with  reference 
to  our  perceptions  and  beliefs,  which  do 
not  rise  at  once  to  the  great  fundamental 
unity. 

In  this  strange  fiction  of  Xenophanes 
we  have  the  beginning  of  world-famed 
theories.  It  was  the  starting-point  of 
Pantheism,  or  the  identity  of  the  world 
and  God,  and  also  of  Ontology,  or  the 
distinction  between  reality  and  appear- 
ance, Noumenon  and  Phenomenon,  the 
Absolute  and  the  Eelative.  We  shall 
see  a  little  way  into  the  developments 
of  these  beginnings. 

Xenophanes  was  thus  a  sort  of  link 
between  the  Ionian  physical  schools, 
and  the  more  properly  metaphysical 
systems.  He  was  also  a  speculator  in 
astronomy,  like  the  lonians.  Whereas 
the  others  had  regarded  the  earth  as  a 
shallow  plate  floating  in  space,  he  gave 
it  an  infinite  depth,  with  reservoirs  of 
fire  and  water,  which  exhaled  clouds, 
constituting  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  these 
being  alternately  lighted  up  and  extin- 
guished like  so  many  lamps.  To  redeem 
these  visionary  nights,  he  made  the  geo- 
logical observation  that  sea-shells  and  the 
prints  of  fishes  were  found  inland  and  on 
mountain  tops,  and  drew  the  inference 
that  these  places  must  have  once  been 
under  water. 

PARMENIDES  of  Elea  is  the  second 
Eleatic,  520—460  B.C.  He  adopts  the 
great  fictitious  entity  of  Xenophanes, 
with  all  its  difficulties,  and  tries  to  show 
the  way  out  of  them.  According  to  him, 
the  great  primal  element,  the  foundation 
reality  of  things,  is,  as  Xenophanes  said, 
One,  indivisible,  unchangeable;  but  he 
gives  it,  besides  durability,  the  attribute 
of  extension,  or  the  occupation  of  space. 


It  was  this  unsubstantial,  inane,  but 
extended,  something,  this  accumulation 
of  negative  attributes,  that  was  alone  true, 
.real,  and  absolute.  All  else  belonged  to 
the  region  of  mere  opinion,  supposition, 
appearance,  mutability.  The  contradic- 
tion between  the  two  was  reconciled,  or 
rather  countenanced  and  repeated,  by  a 
corresponding  contradiction  or  contrast 
in  the  human  mind ;  namely,  reason 
against  sense.  The  highest  reality,  the 
immaculate  One,  was  ascertained  by  rea- 
son, the  gloss  of  appearance  was  discerned 
by  sense.  The  immutable  therefore  does 
not  after  all  generate  the  mutable,  the 
plurality  of  the  things  seen ;  this  mutable 
and  various  universe  is  only  a  phantas- 
magoria— a  dream  of  our  senses. 

In  short,  by  an  effort  of  abstraction, 
Parnienides  thought  away  all  the  pro- 
perties of  things  except  time  and  space, 
duration  and  extension  :  these  alone 
were  the  perennial  realities  ;  they  had 
the  merit  of  unbroken  continuity  ;  all 
else  was  divisible,  numerable,  variable, 
changing,  full  of  contradictions,  deriving 
validity  only  from  the  inferior  region 
of  the  senses. 

The  One  of  Parnienides  was  not  looked 
upon  by  him  as  Deity ;  therein  he  dif- 
fered from  his  master.  For  the  theo- 
logical government  of  the  world  he 
readmitted  the  gods  and  goddesses 
indignantly  expelled  by  Xenophanes  ; 
his  One  was  a  philosophical,  and  not 
a  religious  entity. 

But  neither  did  Parnienides  disdain 
to  speculate  like  other  philosophers 
in  this  region  of  the  sensible  and  the 
,  phenomenal.  Like  all  the  rest,  he  had 
a  system  of  astronomy,  with  some  points 
in  common  with  Xenophanes  his  master, 
and  some  points  of  his  own.  He  is 
said  to  have  identified  the  Evening-star 
and  the  Morning-star  as  the  same  body, 
and  to  have  made  the  very  important 
stride  of  regarding  the  earth  as  spherical ; 
which  none  of  the  rest  had-  done.  His 
theories  of  the  stars  and  of  the  nature 
of  celestial  illumination  are  scarcely 
worth  repeating. 

These  two  Eleatics  wrote  their  doc- 
trines, using  the  medium  of  verse,  which, 
was  considered  in  their  day  the  only 
form  suited  to  written  composition. 
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Keturning  to  Ionia,  we  encounter 
HERAKLEITUS  of  Ephesus,  called  the 
Obscure,  because  he  affected  a  senten- 
tious, obscure,  and  oracular  style  of 
composition.  He  is  the  fourth  Ionian, 
and  takes  up  the  Ionian  thread,  although 
probably  subject  to  Pythagorean  and 
Eleatic  influences ;  he  mentions  both 
Pythagoras  and  Xenophanes,  the  Eleatic 
founder.  His  philosophy  is  considered 
to  have  had  great  influence  in  Greece. 
The  early  commentators  read  him  as 
having  proclaimed  fire  as  the  universal 
element  and  great  first  cause  of  all 
things ;  thus  merely  ringing  another 
change  on  the  Ionian  philosophies  of 
water  and  air.  But  when  his  fragments 
are  all  studied  in  connexion,  it  appears 
that  his  meaning  was  different.  Fire 
was  a  metaphorical  illustration  of  a 
metaphysical  meaning.  His  real  theory 
is  a  contrast  or  contradiction  of  the 
Eleatic  view  of  One,  Indivisible,  and 
Immutable ;  he  affirmed,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  foundation  of  all  things 
was  mutation,  transition,  alternate  gene- 
ration, and  destruction.  There  was  here 
the  same  gross  abuse  of  abstract  lan- 
guage as  in  the  other  metaphysical 
theories — the  representation  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  change  in  the  abstract,  as  apart 
from  all  changing  things  ;  but  undoubt- 
edly this  doctrine  had  the  advantage  of 
representing  the  facts  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  of  giving  the  denial  to  the 
Eleatics,  a  pleasure  that  Herakleitus 
was  probably  not  insensible  to.  The 
principle  of  mutability  was  stated  under 
many  metaphors — fire  consuming  its 
own  fuel,  water  always  flowing,  opposite 
currents  meeting  and  conflicting,  war,  con- 
test, retributive  justice,  &c.  Things  are 
ever  produced,  but  nothing  is  permanent ; 
all  existences  pass  round  into  their  con- 
traries, waking  into  sleeping,  light  into 
darkness.  So  incessant  is  the  work  of 
destruction  and  renovation,  that  every- 
thing both  is  and  is  not,  a  paradox 
reminding  us  of  Hegel's  doctrine : 
"  Being  and  not-being  are  the  same." 

Like  the  others,  ho  has  his  astronomy, 
and  with  a  better  right  than  some  of 
them.  His  most  original  idea  was  that 
the  celestial  lights  were  contained  in 
bowls  or  troughs  ;  and  the  eclipses  of 


the  sun,  and  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
arose  from  the  dark  side  being  turned 
round.  His  doctrine  as  to  the  luminosity 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  a  repetition 
of  Xenophanes's  doctrine  of  terrestrial 
exhalations  set  on  fire  and  compressed. 

From  Herakleitus  we  have  a  theory 
of  the  human  soul.  Of  course  it  too 
must  share  in  the  principle  of  mutation, 
and  be  a  thing  of  movement  and  change. 
Such,  however,  was  its  intrinsic  and 
superior  activity,  that  the  body,  which 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  stationary 
and  fixed,  was  to  it  as  a  prison,  keeping 
it  from  free  intercourse  with  the  uni- 
versal life  of  things.  The  real  dignity 
of  the  soul  consisted  in  its  cognizance 
of  the  universal ;  and  the  more  men 
advanced  in  rationality,  the  more  they 
went  out  of  themselves,  and  studied  the 
general  scheme  of  the  universe.  This 
doctrine  was  a  crude  way  of  stating  the 
great  principle  of  the  Stoical  philosophy, 
the  merging  of  the  interests  of  each  in- 
dividual in  the  interests  of  the  universe 
as  a  whole. 

The  next  in  order,  the  eighth  of  the 
twelve  and  the  third  Eleatic,  takes  us 
to  Sicily,  among  whose  Greek  colonists 
many  eminent  men  arose.  The  town 
of  Agrigentum,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Sicily,  still  called  Gergenti,  gave  birth 
to  EMPEDOKLES,  from  whom  we  have, 
for  the  first  time  in  form,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Four  Elements.  He  is  reckoned 
among  the  Eleatics,  because,  dissenting 
from  the  lonians,  he  followed  Parme- 
nides  in  rejecting  all  real  generation 
and  destruction,  although  the  meaning 
he  put  upon  .this  rejection  was  peculiar. 
He  assumed  the  four  elements — earth, 
water,  air,  fire — as  eternal,  inexhaustible, 
simple,  homogeneous,  equal,  and  co-ordi- 
nate. In  short,  to  him  all  solid  bodies 
were  the  same,  all  liquids,  and  so  on. 
He  assumed,  as  moving  principles  or 
forces,  love  and  enmity — abstractions 
personified,  just  the  very  worst  entities 
for  philosophical  explanation.  Genera- 
tion then  was  simply  the  embracing  of 
elements,  the  many  becoming  one ;  de- 
struction their  separation,  the  one  be- 
coming many.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
a  step  in  advance,  and  is  something 
plainly  allied  to  the  modern  chemical 
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doctrines  of   combination   and   decom- 
position. 

But  now  the  opposing  forces,  love 
and  enmity,  are  not  always  equally 
operative :  there  are  times  when  love 
predominates,  and  times  when  hatred 
predominates,  times  of  construction  and 
of  destruction,  going  round  in  a  cycle. 
The  world  began  with  an  empire  of  love 
or  combination,  a  sort  of  primitive 
chaotic  union  ;  at  the  period  prescribed 
by  fate,  the  empire  of  enmity,  or  dis- 
integration, commenced,  disjoining  and 
distending  the  compacted  mass,  and 
leading  to  the  separation  of  the  elements, 
like  going  to  like — fire  to  fire,  air  to 
air,  and  so  forth.  Thus  came  the  set- 
tling of  the  four  elements  into  their 
respective  places,  and  also  the  formation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  a 
manner  that  we  need  not  waste  time  in 
detailing. 

But  besides  his  great  cosmical  theory, 
and  its  astronomical  developments,  Eni- 
pedokles  went  into  the  explanations 
of  the  ordinary  terrestrial  phenomena, 
as  the  generation  of  plants  and  of 
animals,  which  had  their  birth  from 
the  four  elements  under  the  two  forces. 
First  came  plants,  then  mutilated  frag- 
ments of  animals,  then  monsters  that 
were  neither  one  thing  nor  another ; 
after  which  came  the  true  combinations 
of  plants,  animals,  and  men,  and  the 
"  long-lived  gods."  He  even  gave 
minute  explanations  of  the  leading 
animal  functions — as  respiration,  nutri- 
tion, generation,  and  so  forth.  His 
prevailing  idea  was  the  porosity  of  the 
body,  and  the  passing  of  air  inwards 
and  outwards,  with  an  accompanying 
flux  and  reflux  of  blood,  all  which  would 
be  utterly  indifferent  to  us,  but  for  what 
is  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  way  that  the  mind  is  acted  on 
by  outward  things,  as  in  looking  at 
the  sun,  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
philosophy,  and  keenly  debated  at  this 
hour.  With  Empedokles,  we  find  the 
first  attempt  at  a  solution,  which  solu- 
tion is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  effluvia 
passing  through  the  pores  of  the  body. 
All  substances  are  casting  off  effluvia, 
and  these  enter  the  system  at  all  points ; 
while  by  the  different  effects  that  they 


have  upon  the  several  sensitive  organs, 
we  distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 
Man  being  composed  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, the  effluvia  of  earth  came  upon 
his  earthy  element,  water  upon  the 
watery,  and  so  on ;  like  coming  to  like, 
and  thereby  attaining  their  distinct  per- 
ception. So  in  vision,  the  element  of 
external  fire,  or  light,  encountered  the 
fire  element  within  the  eye ;  for  although 
the  eye-ball  is  created  externally  with 
an  earthy  or  solid  substance,  it  is  made 
up  internally  (he  said)  of  fire  and  water. 
Hearing  was  the  shock  of  the  external 
air,  first  upon  the  solid  parts  of  the  ear, 
and  through  them  upon  the  air  within. 
Smell  was  his  easiest  explanation,  being 
an  undoubted  case  of  effluvia,  although 
his  opponents  denied  even  this  case. 
In  taste  and  touch,  immediate  contact 
of  solid  with  solid  would  supply  the 
necessary  condition  of  like  coming  to 
like,  without  effluvia.  Crude  as  this 
hypothesis  was,  it  contained  the  essen- 
tial features  of  by  far  the  most  widely- 
received  doctrine  on  this  perplexing 
subject. 

Our  ninth  name  is  AHAXAGORAS 
(500 — 430  B.C.),  by  birth  an  Ionian 
(birth-place  Clazomenee,  near  the  gulf 
of  Smyrna),  and  of  the  Ionic  succession, 
being  the  fifth  of  the  line.  He  went 
and  lived  at  Athens,  where  he  became 
the  friend,  companion,  and  instructor 
of  Perikles  ;  he  also  imparted  his  views 
to  Thucydides  the  historian,  Euripides 
the  poet,  and  Archelaus,  who  may  be 
considered  the  master  of  Sokrates.  He 
wrote  in  intelligible  prose. 

He  agreed  with  Empedokles  in  not 
admitting  generation  and  destruction  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  in  regarding  them 
solely  as  union  and  separation  of  ele- 
ments. He  did  not,  however,  accept 
the  four  elements  as  an  adequate  stock 
of  simple  bodies.  He  reckoned  that  the 
elements  were  co-extensive  with  the 
different  kinds  of  matter  j  as  Empe- 
dokles erred  in  having  too  few  simple 
bodies,  he  again  made  no  sufficient 
allowance  for  possible  variety  of  combi- 
nations. But  he  had  the  peculiar  notion 
that  each  material  in  nature,  besides  its 
own  characteristic  simple  element,  had 
in  it  a  portion  of  every  other  element 
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whatsoever  ;  water  had  a  predominating 
watery  element,  with  a  spice  of  every- 
thing else.  The  meaning  of  this  odd 
;  ration  was  that  he  could  not  admit 
the  coming  together  of  two  elements 
totally  unlike  (the  attraction  of  like  for 
like  being  then  a  sort  of  axiom  in  phi- 
losophy), unless  there  was  already  in 
each  a  nucleus  of  the  material-  of  the 
other ;  what  made  water  dissolve  Fait 
was,  a  small  portion  already  dissolved 
to  attract  the  rest. 

But  of  far  deeper  interest  is  the 
moving  power  assigned  by  Anaxagoras. 
Even  with  these  nuclei  of  all  things  ex- 
isting in  each,  he  still  demanded  a  force 
fr  m  without  to  determine  the  process 
of  change — the  regular  combination  and 
resolution  of  elements. 

Tli is  force  was  Nous,  or  mind,  or 
rather  an  abstraction  of  his  own  coining, 
with  a  certain  mixture  of  material  and 
mental  attributes.  He  gave  it  the 
dignity  of  being  the  only  pure  or  un- 
mixed element.  It  was  the  thinnest 
and  subtlest  of  all  matter,  more  so  than 
either  air  or  fire,  but  of  great  energy  ; 
unacted  upon  by  matter,  it  was  itself 
active,  and  the  prime  mover  of  all 
change. 

In  the  first  beginning  of  things,  matter 
was  a  quiescent  mass.  Nous  operated 
upon  it  to  produce  a  grand  rotation 
(the  circular  movement  being  alone  per- 
fection). By  the  great  velocity  of  the 
rotation  a  separation  began  ;  the  funda- 
mental contraries,  hitherto  locked  to- 
gether, took  their  distinct  places — dense 
and  rare,  cold  and  hot,  dark  and  light, 
wet  and  dry.  Then  came  the  assimila- 
tion of  like  to* like,  so  as  to  produce 
distinct  and  characteristic  substances 
by  the  prominence  of  the  special  element 
of  each.  Hence  we  have  flesh,  bone, 
wood,  «,'old,  &c.  all  brought  out  with 
their  distinctive  attributes. 

Tho  Nans  was  not  mind  properly 
• ! Ifl,  but  an  entity  capable  of 
moving  the  material  mass,  and  possess- 
ing a  certain  knowledge  of  what  it  was 
d».in^.  It  was  more  like  what  is  called 
the  vital  principle,  supposed  to  know  its 
"wn  action.  Still  less  was  it  God,  in 
tlu-  usual  sense  of  Deity,  although 'all 
those  hypotheses  of  primeval  natural 


force  are  apt  to  be  identified  with  God, 
especially  when  an  element  of  know- 
lodge    or    intelligence    is    superadded. 
Anaxagoras    was    a    pure    Nature-phi- 
losopher,   and    completely   opposed    to 
theological  causes  properly  so  called;  so 
much  so,  that  he  was  described  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  first  atheist,  as  he  was  the 
proto-martyr, — the  first  person  brought 
to   public   trial    for   atheism.      Others 
before  him  had  substituted  "  mechanical 
'  and  un providential  forces  for  the  direct 
'  agency  of  the  gods,"  and  had  "reduced 
'  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  were  be- 
'  lieved  to  be  of  a  divine  nature,  to  a 
'  terrestrial     standard,    and   to    earthy 
'materials;"  but  "he  spoke  out  with 
'  greater    plainness   and   courage,    and 
'  carried  his  explanations  much  farther." 
To  the  popular  mind  the  sun  was  still  a 
god  driving  his  chariot  across  the  sky 
from  east  to  west ;  his  describing  the 
great   luminary  as   a   mass  of  red-hot 
stone   was  offensive  and  atheistic ;   so 
was  his  comparison  of  the  moon  to  the 
earth,  as  having  plains,  mountains,  and 
valleys,  and  possibly  inhabitants.     This 
popular  antipathy  was  laid  hold  of  by 
the   political   opponents   of   his  friend 
Perikles  :  he  was  brought  to  trial,  when 
an  old  man  of  seventy,  and,  although 
defended  byPerikles,'he  was  condemned, 
and  either  imprisoned  or  fined.     This 
happened    432    B.C.   thirty-three   years 
before  the  trial  of  Sokrates. 

The  tenth  name,  and  the  sixth  and 
last  of  the  Ionic  school,  was  DIOGENES, 
the  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  born 
in  Apollonia,  in  the  island  of  Krete. 
He  too  taught  some  time  at  Athens, 
but  being  obnoxious  to  the  same  charge 
as  Anaxagoras,  and  dreading  a  public 
impeachment,  he  thought  it  better  to 
quit.  He  adopted  the  agency  of  air,  as 
promulgated  with  Anaximenes,  which 
he  endowed  both  with  moving  power 
and  intelligence,  like  the  Nous  of 
Anaxagoras. 

We  come  finally  to  the  two  Atomists 
— LEUKIPPUS  and  DEMOKRITUS,  their 
characteristic  doctrine  originating  with 
the  first,  and  deriving  its  full  expan- 
sion from  the  second.  We  need,  there- 
fore, notice  it  only  as  it  appeared  in  the 
hands  of  Demokritus.  It  carries  u« 
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back  to  the  Eleatic  theory  of  the  self- 
existent,  real,  or  absolute,  as  opposed 
to  the  changeable,  the  phenomenal,  and 
the  relative ;  the  two  being  mutually 
irreconcilable,  and  merely  made  easier 
to  accept  by  the  presence  of  a  similar 
contradiction  in  the  mind — reason  and 
sense.  The  Atomists  undertook  a  re- 
conciliation. 

Parmenides  had  maintained  a  per- 
manent, immutable,  extended,  and  un- 
broken Something  as  the  only  real 
existence.  This  was,  on  his  part,  a 
creature  of  imagination,  a  putting  to- 
gether of  words  which,  when  joined, 
had  no  meaning,  nothing  to  correspond. 
The  Atomists  were  not  to  be  put  off 
with  a  jumble,  a  monstrosity,  a  mermaid 
of  speculation ;  they  laid  their  hand  on 
two  real  existences,  bod}/  and  empty  space, 
or  vacuum  ;  they  affirmed  both  to  exist 
(one  would  suppose  so)  ;  and  by  their 
alternation  the  Eleatic  continuity  was 
broken  up,  and  multiformity  or  the 
many  was  thus  a  real  fact ;  matter  and 
space  alternated,  and  the  world  was 
made  up  of  their  alternation.  ~Now 
matter  could  move,  while  space  gave  it 
scope  for  movement ;  in  every  other 
respect,  except  movement,  they  admitted 
that  matter  was  unchangeable,  and 
eternal.  All  they  had  to  do,  therefore, 
was  to  cut  matter  small  enough,  to  divide 
it  into  atoms  of  uniform  quality  (they 
must  find  something  to  correspond  with 
the  big  words,  One,  Permanent,  Im- 
mutable, without  which  no  theory  would 
go  down),  but  with  such  differences  in 
size  and  figure,  as  would  in  the  course 
of  union  bring  about  the  variety  of 
known  things.  Moreover,  Demokritus 
gave  way  so  far  to  the  doctrine  of  ap- 
pearance in  contrast  to  reality,  as  to 
say  that  certain  qualities — namely, 
colour,  taste,  temperature,  &c. — were  not 
real,  but  merely  came  out  to  our  senses  ; 
they  were  phantasmagoric,  and  not 
fundamental.  He  excepted,  however, 
the  qualities  of  weight  and  hardness 
(called  in  modern  times  primary  quali- 
ties), and  allowed  them  to  inhere  in  the 
things  themselves,  and  to  be  involved 
in  the  ultimate  properties  of  the  primeval 
atoms.  A  heavy  body  was  a  mass  of 
atoms  more  compacted. ;  hardness  grew 


out  of  the  size  and  mode  of  junction  of 
the  atoms. 

All  other  qualities,  then — light,  sound, 
odour,  &c. — were  merely  "  modifications 
of  our  own  sensibility."  This  is  the 
theory  of  Demokritus  regarding  that 
problem  of  mind  or  soul,  called  External 
Perception. 

The  best  part  of  the  theory  of  De- 
mokritus was  his  leaving  out  all  personi- 
fications of  love  and  hatred,  all  manu- 
factured entities,  and  his  ascribing  the 
moving  force  in  his  atoms  to  inherent 
properties  of  their  own,  which  he  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact,  without  any  further 
explanation.  He  saw  that  matter  and 
forceVere  really  conjoined  in  nature,  and 
he  did  not  divorce  them,  a  thing  so  often 
done  by  the  trickery  of  abstract  words. 

His  astronomical  theory  had  a  good 
deal  in  common  with  his  immediate 
predecessors,  and  is  no  way  important 
in  the  history  of  science.  In  respect  to 
learning,  ability,  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  researches  and  published 
writings,  he  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
Aristotle,  and  some  of  his  views  were  in 
advance  of  the  Stagirite. 

On  the  mind  he  speculated  largely. 
Like  other  things,  it  consisted  of  atoms, 
which  of  course  must  be  of  the  subtlest 
conceivable  quality ;  they  were  small, 
globular,  penetrating.  Sensation  con- 
sisted of  motions  of  the  mental  atoms 
meeting  the  effluvia  or  atoms  of  external 
bodies.  He  gave  at  great  length  ex- 
planations of  sight  and  colours  on  his 
hypothesis.  Intelligence  was  also  the 
internal  atomic  movement  of  the  several 
atoms,  and  he  accounted  for  its  various 
grades  and  manifestations  by  various 
assumptions  as  to  the  atomic  workings. 

So  much  for  the  twelve,  the  first 
beginners  of  our  proud  philosophy.  A 
very  few  observations  must  suffice  on 
their  peculiarities  of  method. 

1.  They  agreed   in  endeavouring   to 
dispense    with  the    prevailing  polythe- 
istic personal  agency,  and  to  make  the 
universe  in  some  way  self-explaining. 

2.  They,  without  exception,  demanded 
that  the  explanation  should  start  from, 
or  resolve  itself  into,  some  unity.     This 
was  their  first   great  weakness,  and  a 
weakness  not  yet  got  over. 
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3.  They  "began  the  vicious  practice  of 
creating   agencies  out  of  abstract   lan- 
guage, and    then    assuming   their    real 
existence  :  the  Indeterminate,  the  Abso- 
lute, the  Nous,  &c.     The  flexibility  of 
language,  especially  in  the  use  of  nega- 
tive particles,  enables  us  to  coin  names, 
as  readily  as  the  king  can  make  knights ; 
but    creating     worlds    to     correspond, 
neither  man  nor  king  can  do  that.     It 
is  easy  to  form  a  word  "  levity  "  from 
the  name  for  bodies  of  light  weight,  and 
a  word  "absolute,"  which  had  at  first 
a  genuine  meaning ;  it  is  also  easy  to 
join  the  two    "absolute    levity;"    and 
likewise  other  combinations,  as  "  unna- 
tural motion,"  a  "  fourth  dimension,"  a 
"  round    square,"    and  so  on :    but   to 
believe  that,  because  we  can  make  the 
phrases,    we    can  find    or   forge    corre- 
sponding realities,  is  a  mere  delusion  ; 
it  shows  that  the  noble  instrument  of 
language  is  also  a  most  ignoble  source 
of    traps     and     pitfalls,    juggles    and 
enigmas. 

4.  The  demand  for  satisfaction  to  the 
strong  human  emotions,  or  sentiments, 
is  equally  apparent,  and  has  been  equally 
persistent.     Indeed,  the  great  language- 
formed    abstractions   would    not   have 
been  so  delusive,  if  they  had  not  satis- 
fied   some    powerful     emotions.      The 
dignity  of  nature  was  compatible  only 
with    circular    movement ;    particulars 
had  an  unjust  hold  of  existence ;  and 
so  on. 

5.  The  abuse  of  analogies  might  be 
largely    illustrated    from     these    early 
systems. 

6.  But   the '  circumstance    that  com- 
pletes and  clenches  all  the  other  weak- 
nesses is  the  want  of  verification  ;  no 
one  in  that  age  had  risen  to  the  con- 
ception that  whatever  was   laid  down 
respecting  nature  should  be  confirmed 
by  an  appeal  to  nature  itself.     Hence, 
although  we  have  plenty  of  generality 
in  the  views  of  the  twelve,  we  have 
very  little  certainty  as  yet.1 

1  On  the  early  philosophers,  sec  more 
especially  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  "  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,"  Grote's  "Plato,"  and  Zeller's 
"  Philosophic  der  Griechen,"  vol.  i. 


The    second     stage    of    speculation., 
commencing  with  the  Dialectic  of  the 
double-tongued  Zeno,  the  fourth  Eleatic. 
is  to  us  not  the  least  interesting  phase 
of  Grecian  philosophy.      But  we   had 
lately  an    opportunity  of   dwelling   on 
this  point,  in  connexion  with  Grote's 
"Plato,"  where  it  is  brought  forth,  for 
the  first  time,  in  due  'prominence.  (Sec 
July,  1865.)     The  essence  of  the  Dia- 
lectic method  is  to  place,  side  by  side 
with  every  doctrine  and  its  reasons,  all. 
opposing  doctrines   and   their  reasons, 
allowing  these  to  be  stated  in  full  by 
the  persons  holding  them.     No  theory 
is    to  be  held   as    expounded,  far  less 
proved,  unless   it    stands    in    parallel 
array    to    every    counter  -  theory,    with 
all  that  can  be  said  for  each.     For  a 
short   time,  this    system   was   actually 
maintained     and    practised ;    but    the 
execution  of  Sokrates  gave  it  its  first 
check,  and   the   natural  intolerance  of 
mankind  rendered  its  continuance  im- 
possible.   Since  the  Eeformation,  strug- 
gles have  been  made  to  regain  for  the 
discussions    of    questions     generally — 
philosophical,  political,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious— the  two-sided  procedure  of  the 
law   courts,  and   perhaps    never   more 
strenuously    than    now.     In    Terrier's 
work,    entitled    "  Institutes    of    Meta- 
physics," the  plan  of  putting  proposition 
and  counter-proposition  side  by  side,  is 
strikingly   carried   out.      He   has    also 
furnished  the  motto  of  free  Dialectics — 
"  The  only  light  of  every  truth  is  its 
contrasting    error."     For    a    believer's 
own     satisfaction,    we     should    bring 
before  him  in  strength  the  case  of  the 
unbeliever.      People  may]  retain  a  me- 
chanical faith,  a  string  of  sound  words, 
an  hereditary  formula  $like  a  surname, 
or  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  family;  but  if 
they  are   to  have  intelligent  opinions, 
living    convictions,    they    must    know 
every  opposing  view,  in  the  words,  and 
with    the   reasons,    of    its    upholders. 
That    -was    the    momentary    phase    of 
Philosophy,  or   Eeasoned    Truth,  four 
centuries    before    Christ,    and    that,   it 
would  seem,  is  one  of  the  longings  of 
the  present  hour. 
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BY    RICHARD   DODDRIDGE   BLACKMORE. 


CHAPTER  LYII. 

As  the  brothers  confronted  one  another, 
the  legitimate  and  the  base-born,  the 
man  of  tact  and  the  man  of  force,  the 
luxurious  and  the  labourer,  strangely 
unlike  in  many  respects,  more  strangely 
alike  in  others  ;  each  felt  kindly  and 
tenderly,  yet  timidly,  for  the  other. 
The  old  man  thought  of  the  lying  wrong 
inflicted  upon  the  stronger  one  by  their 
common  father;  the  other  felt  the  worse 
wrong — if  possible — done  by  himself  to 
his  brother.  The  measure  of  such  things 
is  not  for  us.  God  knows,  and  visits, 
and  forgives  them. 

Even  by  the  failing  light — for  the  sun 
was  westering,  and  a  cloud  flowed  over 
him — each  could  see  that  the  other's 
face  was  not  as  it  should  be,  that  the 
flight  of  weeks  was  drawing  age  on, 
more  than  the  lapse  of  years  should. 

"  Garnet,  you  do  a  great  deal  too 
much.  I  shall  recall  my  urgent  request, 
if  you  look  so  harassed  and  haggard. 
Take  a  holiday  now  for  a  month,  before 
the  Midsummer  rents  fall  due.  I  will 
try  to  do  without  you ;  though  I  may 
want  you  any  day." 

"  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  work 
is  needful  for  me — without  it  I  should 
die.  But  you  also  look  very  unwell. 
You  must  not  attempt  to  prescribe  for 
me." 

"  I  have  not  been  happy  lately.  *  By 
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and  by  things  will  be  better.  What  is 
your  impression  of  Mrs.  Nowell  Corkle- 
niore?" 

"That  she  is  an  arrant  hypocrite, 
unscrupulous,  foul,  and  deadly/' 

"Well,  that  is  plain-speaking;  by  no 
means  complimentary.  Poor  Georgie,  I 
hope  you  misjudge  her,  as  she  says  bad 
people  do.  But  for  the  present  she  is 
gone.  There  has  been  a  great  fight,  all 
along,  between  her  and  Eoa ;  they  could 
not  bear  one  another.  And  now  my 
niece  has  discovered  a  thing  which 
brings  me  to  her  side  in  the  matter,  for 
she  at  least  is  genuine." 

"That  she  is  indeed,  and  genuinely 
passionate ;  you  may  trust  her  with  any- 
thing. She  has  been  very  rude  indeed 
to  me ;  and  yet  I  like  her  wonderfully. 
What  has  she  discovered?" 

"That  Mrs.  Corklemore  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  horrible  application  for  a 
warrant  against  my  son." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it.  It  struck  me 
in  a  moment ;  though  I  cannot  see  her 
object.  I  never  understand  plotting." 

"  Neither  do  I,  Garnet ;  I  only  know 
she  has  made  me  insult  the  dearest  friend 
I  had  on  earth." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Rosedew ;  I  heard  of  it, 
and  wondered  at  your  weakness.  But 
it  did  not  become  me  to  interfere." 

"  Certainly  not :  most  certainly  not. 
You  could  not  expect  me  to  bear  it. 
And  the  Rosedews  never  liked  you." 
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"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Very  probably  they  are  right ;  for  I  do 
not  like  myself.  And  you  will  not  dis- 
like, but  hate  me,  when  you  know  what 
I  have  to  say." 

Bull  Garnet's  mind  was  now  made 
up.  For  months  he  had  been  thinking, 
forecasting,  doubting,  wavering — a  con- 
dition of  mind  so  strange  to  him,  so 
adrift  from  all  his  landmarks,  that  this 
alone,  without  sense  of  guilt,  must  have 
kept  him  in  wretchedness. 

Sir  Cradock  Nowell  only  said,  "  Keep 
it  for  another  time.  I  cannot  bear  any 
more  excitement ;  I  have  had  so  much 
to-day." 

Bull  Garnet  looked  at  him  sorrow- 
fully. He  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
brother  beaten  so  by  trouble,  and  to  feel 
his  own  hard  hand  in  it. 

"  Don't  you  know  what  they  say  of 
me  ?  Oh,  you  know  what  they  say  of 
me;  and  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
family !"  The  old  man  seemed  to  prove 
that  there  was,  by  the  vague  flashing  of 
his  eyes  :  "  Garnet,  you  are  my  brother; 
after  all  you  are  my  brother.  And  they 
say  I  am  going  mad ;  and  I  know  they 
will  try  to  shut  me  up,  without  a  horse, 
or  a  book,  or  a  boy  to  brush  my  trousers. 
Oh  Garnet,  you  have  been  bitterly 
wronged,  shamefully  wronged,  detest- 
ably ;  but  you  will  not  let  your  own 
brother — brother,  who  has  no  sons  now 
to  protect  him, — be  shut  up,  and  made 
nothing  of?  Bull  Garnet,  promise  me 
this,  although  we  have  so  wronged 
you." 

Garnet  knew  not  what  to  do.  Even  he 
was  taken  aback,  shocked  by  this  sudden 
outburst,  which  partly  proved  what  it 
denied.  And  this  altogether  changed 
the  form  of  the  confession  he  was  come 
to  make— and  changed  it  for  the  better. 

"  My  brother"— it  was  the  first  time 
lie  had  ever  so  addressed  him ;  not  from 
diffidence,  but  from  pride — "my  brother, 
let  us  look  at  things,  if  possible,  as  God 
made  them.  I  have  been  injured  no  doubt, 
and  so  my  mother  was;  blasted,  both  of 
us,  for  life,  according  to  the  little  ideas 
of  this  creeping  world.  In  many  cases, 
the  thief  is  the  rogue ;  in  oven  more, 
the  robbed  one  is  the  only  villain.  Now 


can  you  take  the  large  view  of  things 
which  is  forced  upon  us  outsiders  when 
we  dare  to  think  at  all?" 

"  I  cannot  think  now  of  such  abstract 
things.  My  mind  is  astray  with  trouble. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  your  mother's  words, 
when  she  came  here  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  and  demanded  a  share  of  the  pro- 
perty 1  Not  for  her  own  sake,  but  for 
yours,  to  get  you  into  some  business." 

"  No,  I  never  heard  of  it.  How  it 
must  have  hurt  her  !"  Bull  Garnet  was 
astonished  ;  because  it  had  long  been 
understood  that  his  mother  should  not 
be  spoken  of. 

"  And  me  as  well.  I  gave  her  a 
cheque  for  a  liberal  sum,  as  I  thought. 
She  tore  it,  and  threw  it  at  me.  What 
more  could  I  do  1  Did  I  deserve  her 
curse,  Garnet  ?  Is  all  this  trouble  come 
upon  me,  because  I  did  not  obey  her  1" 
"  I  believe  that  you  meant  to  do  ex- 
actly what  was  right." 

"  I  hope — I  believe,  I  did.  And  see 
how  wrong  she  was  in  one  part  of  her 
prediction.  She  said  that  I  and  my 
father  also  should  be  punished  through 
you,  through  you,  her  only  son.  What 
a  mistake  that  has  proved  !  You,  who 
are  my  right  arm  and  brain ;  my  only 
hope  and  comfort ! " 

The  old  man  came  up,  and  looked 
the  deepest  trust  and  admiration 
at  his  unacknowledged  brother.  A  few 
months  ago,  Bull  Garnet  would  have 
taken  such  a  look  as  his  truest  and  best 
revenge  for  the  cruel  wrong  to  his 
mother.  But  now  he  fell  away  from  it, 
and  muttered  something,  in  a  manner 
quite  unlike  his  own.  His  mind  was 
made  up,  he  was  come  to  tell  all ;  but 
how  could  he  do  it  now,  and  wrench 
the  old  man's  latest  hope  away  1 

Then  suddenly  he  remembered,  or 
knew  from  his  own  feelings,  that  an  old 
man's  last  hope  in  earthly  matters  should 
rest  upon  no  friend  or  brother,  not  even 
upon  a  wife,  but  upon  his  own  begotten, 
his  successors  in  the  world.  And  what 
he  had  to  say,  while  tearing  all  reliance 
from  himself,  would  replace  it  where  it 
should  be. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Cradock  Nowell,  think- 
ing that  Garnet  was  too  grateful  for  a 
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few  kind  words,  followed  him,  and 
placed  his  slender  tremulous  and  pure- 
bred hand  in  the  useful  cross-bred  palm 
which  had  sent  Mr.  Jupp  down  the 
coal-shaft. 

"  Bull,  you  are  my  very  best  friend. 
After  all  we  are  brothers.  Promise  to 
defend  me." 

But  Garnet  only  withdrew  his  hand, 
and  sighed,  and  could  not  look  at  him. 

"  Oh,  then,  even  you  believe  it ;  I  see 
you  do !  It  must  be  true.  God  have 
mercy  upon  me  ! " 

"  Cradock,  it  is  a  cursed  lie ;  you 
must  not  dwell  upon  it.  Such  thoughts 
are  spawn  of  madness  :  turn  to  another 
subject.  Just  tell  me  what  is  the  great- 
est thing  one  man  can  do  to  another." 

"To  love  him,  I  suppose,  Garnet. 
But  I  don't  care  much  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  since  I  lost  my  children." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  love;  but 
far  grander  to  forgive." 

"Is  it?  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I 
always  could  forgive." 

"  Little  things,  you  mean,  no  doubt. 
Slights  and  slurs — and  so  forth?" 

"  Yes,  and  great  things  also.  But  I 
am  not  what  I  was,  Bull.  You  know 
what  I  have  been  through." 

"  Can  you  forgive  as  deep  a  wrong  as 
one  man  ever  did  to  another  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  dare  say.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know.  What  makes  you  look  at  me 
like  that?" 

"  Because  I  shot  your  son  Clayton ; 
and  because  I  did  it  on  purpose." 

"  Viley  !  my  boy  Viley  !  Oh,  I  had 
forgotten.  What  a  stupid  thing  of  me  ! 
I  thought  he  was  dead  somehow.  Now, 
I  will  open  the  door  for  him,  because  his 
hands  are  full.  And  let  him  put  his 
game  on*  the  table — never  mind  the 
papers — he  always  likes  me  to  see  it. 
Oh,  Viley,  how  long  you  have  been 
away !  What  a  bag  you  must  have 
made  !  Come  in,  my  boy ;  come  in." 

Bull  Garnet's  heart  cleaved  to  his 
side,  as  the  old  man  opened  the  door, 
and  looked,  with  the  leaping  joy  of  a 
father's  love,  for  his  pet,  his  beloved, 
his  treasured  one.  But  nothing  except 
cold  air  came  in. 

"  The  passage  is  empty.     Perhaps  he 


is  waiting,  because  his  boots  are  dirty. 
Tell  him  not  to  think  twice  about  that. 
I  am  fidgety  sometimes,  I  know;  and 
I  scolded  him  last  Friday.  But  now  he 
may  come  anyhow,  if  he  will  only  come 
to  me.  I  am  so  dull  without  him." 

"You  will  never  see  him  more" — 
Bull  Garnet  whispered  through  a  flood 
of  tears,  like  grass  waving  out  of  water 
— "until  it  pleases  God  to  take  you 
home,  where  son  and  father  go  alike; 
sometimes  one  first,  sometimes  other,  as 
His  holy  will  is.  He  came  to  an  un- 
holy end.  I  tell  you  again — I  shot 
him." 

"Excuse  me;  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand. There  was  a  grey  hare,  with  a 
nick  in  her  ear,  who  came  to  the  break- 
fast-room window  all  through  the  hard 
weather  last  winter,  and  he  promised  me 
not  to  shoot  her;  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
cannot  have  done  it,  because  he  is  so  soft- 
hearted, and  that  is  why  I  love  him  so. 
Talk  of  Cradock  — talk  of  Cradock! 
Perhaps  he  is  cleverer  than  Viley — 
though  I  never  will  believe  it, — but  is 
he  half  so  soft  and  sweet?  Will  the 
pigeons  sit  on  his  shoulder  so,  and  the 
dogs  nuzzle  under  his  coat-lap'!  Tell 
me  that — tell  me  that — Bull  Garnet." 

He  leaned  on  the  strong  arm  of  his 
steward,  and  looked  eagerly  for  his 
answer ;  then  trembled  with  an  exceed- 
ing great  fear,  to  see  that  he  was  weep- 
ing. That  such  a  man  should  weep ! 
But  Garnet  forced  himself  to  speak. 

"  You  cannot  listen  to  me  now ;  I 
will  come  again,  and  talk  to  you.  God 
knows  the  agony  to  me ;  and  worst  of 
all  that  it  is  for  nothing.  Yet  all  of  it 
not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  anguish  I 
have  caused.  Perhaps  it  is  wisest  so. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  my  children's  sake  that 
I,  who  have  killed  your  pet  child, 
cannot  make  you  know  it.  Yet  it  adds 
to  my  despair,  that  I  have  killed  the 
father  too." 

Scarcely  knowing  voice  from  silence, 
dazed  himself,  and  blurred,  and  giddy 
— so  strong  is  contagion  of  the  mind — 
Bull  Garnet  went  to  the  tables,  saddled 
a  horse  without  calling  groom,  and 
rode  off  at  full  gallop  to  Dr.  Buller. 
By  the  time  he  got  there  his  business 
M2 
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habits  and  wonted  fashion  of  thought 
had  returned,  and  he  put  what  he  came 
for  in  lucid  form,  tersely,  crisply,  drily, 
as  if  in  the  world  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  ill-regulated  emotion — except 
on  the  part  of  other  people. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Dr.  Buller; 
"  his  mind  is  as  sound  as  yours  or  mine, 
and  his  constitution  excellent.  He  has 
been  troubled  a  good  deal ;  but  bless 
me — I  know  a  man  who  lost  his  three 
children  in  a  month,  and  could  scarcely 
pay  for  their  coffins,  sir.  And  his  wife 
only  six  weeks  afterwards.  That  is 
what  I  call  trouble,  sir  !"  Bull  Garnet 
knew,  from  his  glistening  eyes,  and  the 
quivering  of  his  grey  locks,  that  the 
man  he  spoke  of  was  himself.  Reassured 
about  Sir  Cradock,  yet  fearing  to  try 
him  further  at  present,  Mr.  Garnet  went 
heavily  homewards,  after  begging  Dr. 
Buller  to  call,  as  if  by  chance,  at  the 
Hall,  observe,  and  attend  to  the  master. 

Heavily  and  wearily  Bull  Garnet 
went  to  the  home  which  once  had  been 
so  sweet  to  him,  and  was  now  beloved 
so  painfully.  The  storms  of  earth  were 
closing  round  him,  only  the  stars  of 
heaven  were  bright.  Myriad  as  the 
forest  leaves,  and  darkly  moving  in  like 
manner,  fears,  and  doubts,  and  miseries 
sprang  and  trembled  through  him. 

No  young  maid  at  his  door  to  meet 
him  lovingly  and  gaily.  None  to  say, 
"  Oh,  darling  father,  how  hungry  you 
must  be,  dear ! "  Only  Pearl,  so  wan 
and  cold,  and  scared  of  soft  affection. 
And  as  she  timidly  approached,  then 
dropped  her  eyes  before  his  gaze,  and 
took  his  hat  submissively,  as  if  she  had 
no  lips  to  kiss,  no  hand  to  lay  on  his 
shoulder,  he  saw  with  one  quick  glance 
that  still  some  new  grief  had  befallen 
her,  that  still  another  trouble  was  come 
to  make  its  home  with  her. 

"What  is  it,  Pearl  ?"  he  asked  her, 
sadly ;  "  come  in  here  and  tell  me." 
He  never  called  her  his  Pearly  now,  his 
little  native,  or  pretty  pet,  as  he  used  to 
do  in  the  old  days.  They  had  dropped 
those  little  endearments. 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  it — sorry, 
I  mean,  that  it  happened ;  but  I  could 
not  have  done  otherwise." 


"  I  never  hear  anything,  now,  Pearl, 
but  what  I  am  sorry  to  hear.  This  will 
make  little  difference." 

"  So  I  suppose,"  she  answered.  "  Mr. 
Pell  has  been  here  to-day,  and — and — 
oh,  father,  you  know  what." 

"  Indeed  I  have  not  been  informed 
of  anything.  What  do  I  know  of  Mr. 
Pell  I" 

"  More  than  he  does  of  you,  sir.  He 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife." 

"  He  is  a  good  man.  But  of  course 
you  said  '  No.'  " 

"Of  course  I  did.  Of  course,  of 
course.  What  else  can  I  ever  say  ? " 
She  leaned  her  white  cheek  on  the  high 
oak  mantel,  and  a  little  deep  sob  came 
from  her  heart. 

"  Would  you  have  liked  to  say  *  Yes,' 
Pearl  2 "  her  father  asked  very  softly, 
going  to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
and  then  afraid  to  do  it. 

"  Oh  no  !  oh  no  !  At  least,  not  yet, 
though  I  respect  him.  very  highly.  But 
I  told  him  that  I  never  could,  and  never 
could  tell  him  the  reason.  And  oh,  I 
was  so  sorry  for  him — he  looked  so  hurt 
and  disappointed." 

"  You  shall  tell  him  the  reason  very 
soon,  or  rather  the  newspapers  shall." 

"  Father,  don't  say  that ;  dear  father, 
you  are  bound  for  our  sake.  I  don't 
care  for  him  one  atom,  father,  compared 
with — compared  with  you,  I  mean. 
Only  I  thought  I  must  tell  you,  because 
• — oh,  you  know  what  I  mean.  And 
even  if  I  did  like  him,  what  would  it 
matter  about  me  ?  Oh  father,  I  often 
think  that  I  have  been  too  hard  upon 
you,  and  all  of  it  through  me,  and  my 
vile  concealment  !" 

"  My  daughter,  I  am  not  worthy  of 
you.  Would  God  that  you  could  forgive 
me!" 

"  I  have  done  it  long  ago,  father. 
Do  you  think  a  child  of  your's  could 
help  it,  after  all  your  sorrow  1 " 

"  My  child,  look  kindly  at  me  ;  try 
to  look  as  if  you  loved  me." 

She  turned  to  him  with  such  a  look 
as  a  man  only  gets  once  in  his  life,  and 
then  she  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  forgot 
the  world  and  all  it  held,  except  her 
own  dear  father.  Wrong  he  might  have 
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done,  wrong  (no  doubt)  he  had  done ; 
but  who  was  she,  his  little  child,  to 
remember  it  against  him  ?  She  lay  for 
a  moment  in  his  arms,  overcome  with 
passion,  leaning  back,  as  she  had  done 
there,  when  a  weanling  infant.  For 
him  it  was  the  grandest  moment  of  his 
passionate  life, — a  father's  powerful  love, 
ennobled  by  the  presence  of  his  God. 
Such  a  moment  teaches  us  the  grandeur 
of  our  race,  the  traces  of  a  higher  world 
stamped  on  us  indelibly.  Then  we  feel, 
and  try  to  own,  that  in  spite  of  satire, 
cynicism,  and  the  exquisite  refinements 
of  the  purest  selfishness,  there  is,  in 
even  the  sharpest  and  the  shallowest  of 
us,  something  kind  and  solid,  some 
abiding  element  of  the  all-pervading 
goodness. 

"  ]STow  I  will  go  through  with  it  " — 
Bull  Garnet  was  recovering — "  my  own 
child ;  go  and  fetch  your  brother,  if  it 
will  not  be  too  much  for  you.  If  you 
think  it  will,  only  send  him." 

"Father,  I  will  fetch  him.  I  may 
be  able  to  help  you  both.  And  now  I 
am  so  much  better." 

Presently  she  returned  with  Bob,  who 
looked  rather  plagued  and  uncomfort- 
able, with  a  great  slice  of  cork  in  one 
hand  and  a  bottle  of  gum  in  the  other, 
and  a  regular  housewife  of  needles  in  the 
lappet  of  his  coat.  He  was  going  to 
mount  a  specimen  of  a  variety  of 
"  devil's  coach-horse,"  which  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  whose  tail  was 
forked  like  a  trident. 

"  Never  can  let  me  alone,"  said  Bob  ; 
"  just  ready  to  begin  I  was  ;  and  I  am 
sure  to  spoil  his  thorax.  He  is  getting 
stiff  every  moment." 

Bull  Garnet  looked  at  him  brightly 
and  gladly,  even  at  such  a  time.  Little 
as  he  knew  or  cared  about  the  things 
that  crawl  and  hop — as  he  ignorantly 
put  it — skilled  no  more  in  natural 
history  than  our  early  painters  were,  yet 
from  his  own  strong  sense  he  perceived 
that  his  son  had  a  special  gift ;  and  a 
special  gift  is  genius,  and  may  (with 
good  luck)  climb  eminence.  Then  he 
thought  of  what  he  had  to  tell  him,  and 
the  power  of  his  heart  was  gone. 

It   was  the   terror   of  this   moment 


which  had  dwelt  with  him  night  and 
day,  more  than  the  fear  of  public  shame, 
of  the  gallows,  or  of  hell.  To  be 
loathed  and  scorned  by  his  only  son  ! 
Oh  that  Pearl  had  not  been  so  true ; 
oh  that  Bob  suspected  something,  or 
had  even  found  it  out  for  himself! 
Then  the  father  felt  that  now  came  part 
of  his  expiation. 

Bob  looked  at  him  quite  innocently 
with  wonder  and  some  fear.  To  him 
"  the  governor "  long  had  been  the 
strangest  of  all  puzzles,  sometimes  so 
soft  and  loving,  sometimes  so  hard  and 
terrible.  Perhaps  poor  Bob  would  catch 
it  now  for  his  doings  with  Eoa. 

"  Sit  down  there,  my  son.  Not 
there,  but  further  from  me.  Don't  be 
at  all  afraid,  my  boy.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  you.  I  am  far  luckier  in 
rny  son,  than  you  are  in  your  father. 
You  must  try  to  bear  terrible  news,  Bob. 
Your  sister  long  has  borne  it." 

Pearl,  who  was  ghastly  pale  and 
trembling,  stole  a  glance  at  each  of 
them  from  the  dark  end  of  the  room, 
then  came  up  bravely  into  the  lamp- 
light, took  Bob's  hand  and  kissed  him, 
and  sat  close  by  to  comfort  him. 

Bull  Garnet  sighed  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart.  His  children  seemed  to 
be  driven  from  him,  and  to  crouch 
together  in  fear  of  him. 

"  It  serves  me  right.  I  know  that, 
of  course.  That  only  makes  it  the 
worse  to  bear." 

"Father,  what  is  it?"  cried  Bob, 
leaping  up,  and  dropping  his  cork-slice 
and  gum-bottle  ;  "  whatever  the  matter 
is,  father,  tell  me,  that  I  may  stand  by 
you." 

"  You  cannot  stand  by  me  in  this. 
When  you  know  what  it  is,  you  will  fly 
from  me." 

"Will  I,  indeed!  A  likely  thing. 
Oh,  father,  you  think  I  am  such  a  soft, 
because  I  am  fond  of  little  things." 

"Would  you  stand  by  your  father, 
Bob,  if  you  knew  that  he  was  a  mur- 
derer?" 

"  Oh  come,"  said  Bob,  "  you  are 
drawing  it  a  little  too  strong,  dad.  You 
never  could  be  that,  you  know." 

"  I  not  only  can  be,  but  am,  my  son." 
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Father  and  son  looked  at  one  another. 
The  governor  standing  square  and  broad, 
with  his  shoulders  thrown  well  back, 
and  no  trace  of  emotion  in  form  or  face, 
except  that  his  quick  wide  nostrils 
quivered,  and  his  lips  were  white.  The 
stripling  gazing  up  at  him,  seeking  for 
some  sign  of  jest,  seeking  for  a  ray  of 
laughter  in  his  father's  eyes  ;  too  young 
to  comprehend  the  power  and  fury  of 
large  passion. 

Ere  either  spoke  another  word — for 
the  father  was  hurt  at  the  son's  delay, 
and  the  son  felt  all  abroad  in  his  head — 
between  them  glided  Pearl,  the  daughter, 
the  sister,  the  gentle  woman, — the  one 
most  wronged  of  all,  and  yet  the  quickest 
to  forgive  it. 

"  Darling,  he  did  it  for  my  sake,"  she 
whispered  to  her  brother,  though  it 
cut  through  her  heart  to  say  it.  "  Father, 
oh  father,  Bob  is  so  slow ;  don't  be 
angry  with  him.  Come  to  me  a  moment, 
father.  Oh,  how  I  love  and  honour 
you!" 

Those  last  few  words  to  the  passionate 
man  were  like  heaven  poured  into  hell. 
That  a  child  of  his  should  still  honour 
him  !  He  kissed  her  with  tenfold  the 
love  young  man  has  for  maiden  ;  then 
he  turned  away  and  wept,  as  if  the  earth 
was  water. 

Very  little  more  was  said.  Pearl 
went  away  to  Bob,  and  whispered  how 
the  fatal  grief  befell ;  and  Bob  wept 
great  tears  for  the  sake  of  all,  and  most 
of  all  for  his  father's  sake.  Then,  as 
the  father  lay  cramped  up  upon  the 
little  sofa,  wrestling  with  the  power  of 
life  and  the  promise  of  death,  Bab  came 
up,  and  kissed  him  dearly  on  his  nigged 
forehead. 

"Is  that  you,  my  own  dear  son? 
God  is  far  too  good  to  me." 

CHAPTER  LVIII. 

THAT  night  the  man  of  violence  enjoyed 
the  first  sweet  dreamless  sleep  that 
had  spread  its  velvet  shield  between 
him  and  his  <ruilt  and  sorrow.  Pearl, 
who  had  sat  up  late  with  Bob,  com- 
forting and  crying  with  him,  listened 
at  her  father's  door,  and  heard  his  quiet 


breathing.  Through  many  months  of 
trouble,  now,  she  had  watched  him 
kindly,  tenderly,  fearing  ever  some  wild 
outbreak  upon  others  or  himself,  hiding 
in  her  empty  heart  all  its  desolation. 

The  very  next  day,  Bull  Garnet 
resolved  to  have  it  out  with  his  son,  not 
to  surprise  him  by  emotion  to  a  hasty 
issue  ;  but  now  to  learn  what  he  thought 
and  felt,  after  taking  his  time  about  it. 
All  this  we  need  not  try  to  tell,  only  so 
much  as  bears  upon  the  staple  of  the 
story. 

"  Father,  I  know  that  you  had — you 
had  good  reason  for  doing  it." 

"  There  could  be  no  good  reason. 
There  might  be,  and  were,  many  bad 
ones.  Of  this  I  will  not  speak  to  you. 
I  did  it  in  violence  and  fury,  and  under  a 
false  impression.  When  I  saw  him,  with 
his  arm  cast  round  my  pure  and  darling 
Pearl,  Satan's  rage  is  but  a  smile  com- 
pared to  the  fury  of  my  heart.  He  had 
his  gun,  and  I  had  mine ;  I  had  taken 
it  to  shoot  a  squirrel  which  meddled 
with  our  firework  nonsense.  I  tore  her 
from  him  before  I  could  speak,  thrust 
her  aside,  stepped  back  two  paces,  gave 
him  'one,  two,  three,'  and  fired.  He 
had  time  to  fire  in  self-defence,  and  his 
muzzle  was  at  my  head,  and  his  finger 
on  the  trigger ;  but  there  it  crooked,  and 
he  could  not  pull.  Want  of  nerve,  I 
suppose.  I  saw  his  finger  shaking,  and 
then  I  saw  him  fall.  I^ow,  my  son,  you 
know  everything." 

"  Why,  father,  after  all  then,  it  was 
nothing  worse  than  a  duel.  He  had 
just  the  same  chance  of  killing  you,  ami 
would  have  done  it,  only  you  were  too 
quick  for  him." 

"Even  to  retain  your  love,  I  will 
have  no  lie  in  the  matter,  Bob,  although 
a  duel,  in  my  opinion,  is  only  murder 
made  game  of.  But  this  was  no  duel, 
no  manslaughter  even,  but  an  act  of 
downright  murder.  No  English  jury 
could  help  convicting  me,  and  I  will 
never  plead  insanity.  It  was  the  in- 
evitable result  of  inborn  violence  and 
self-will,  growing  and  growing  from 
year  to  year,  and  strengthened  by  wrongs 
of  which  you  know  nothing.  God 
knows  that  I  have  fought  against  it; 
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but  my  weapon  was  pride,  not  humility. 
Now  let  this  miserable  subject  never 
be  recurred  to  by  us,  at  least  in  words, 
till  the  end  comes.  As  soon  as  I  hear 
that  poor  innocent  Cradock  is  appre- 
hended, and  brought  to  England,  I 
shall  surrender  myself  and  confess. 
But  for  your  sake  and  poor  Pearly's, 
I  should  have  done  so  at  the  very 
outset.  Now  it  is  very  likely  that  I 
may  not  have  the  option.  Two  persons 
know  that  I  did  it,  although  they  have 
no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  am  aware ;  a 
third  person  more  than  suspects  it,  and 
is  seeking  about  for  the  evidence. 
Moreover,  Sir  Cradock  No  well,  to  whom, 
as  I  told  you,  I  owned  my  deed,  although 
he  could  not  then  understand  me,  may 
have  done  so  since,  or  may  hereafter  do 
so,  at  any  lucid  interval." 

"  Oh  father,  father,  he  never  would 
be  so  mean " 

"  He  is  bound  by  his  duty  to  do  it — 
and  for  his  living  son's  sake  he  must. 
I  only  tell  you  these  things,  my  son,  to 
spare  you  a  part  of  the  shock.  One 
month  now  is  all  I  crave,  to  do  my 
best  for  you  two  darlings.  I  will  not 
ruin  the  chance  by  going  again  to  Sir 
Cradock.  God  saved  me  from  my  own 
rash  words,  doubtless  for  your  pure 
sake.  'Now,  knowing  all,  and  reflecting 
upon  it,  can  you  call  me  still  your 
father,  Bob  ?" 

This  was  one  of  the  times  that  tell 
whether  a  father  has  through  life 
thought  more  of  himself  or  of  his  chil- 
dren. If  of  himself,  they  fall  away, 
like  Southern  ivies  in  a  storm,  parasites 
which  cannot  cling,  but  glide  on  the 
marble  surface.  But  if  he  has  made 
his  future  of  them,  closer  they  cling, 
and  clasp  more  firmly,  like  our  British 
ivy  engrailed  into  the  house-wall. 

So  the  Garnet  family  clung  together, 
although  no  longer  blossoming,  but 
flagging  sorely  with  blight  and  canker, 
and  daily  fear  of  the  woodman.  Bob, 
of  course,  avoided  Eoa,  to  her  great 
indignation,  though  he  could  not  quite 
make  up  his  mind  to  tell  her  that  all 
was  over,  without  showing  reason  for 
it.  In  the  forcing  temperature  of  trouble, 
he  was  suddenly  become  a  man,  growing- 


daily  more  like  his  father,  in  all  except 
the  violence.  He  roamed  no  more 
through  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  but 
let  the  birds  nest  comfortably,  the 
butterflies  hover  in  happiness,  and  the 
wireworm  cast  his  shard  unchallenged. 
He  would  care  for  all  those  things  again, 
if  he  ever  recovered  his  comfort. 

Now  Eoa,  as  everybody  knew,  did  not 
by  any  means  embody  the  spirit  of 
toleration.  She  would  hardly  allow 
any  will  but  her  own  in  anything  that 
concerned  her.  In  a  word,  she  was  a 
child,  a  very  warm-hearted  and  lovely 
one,  but  therefore  all  the  more  requiring 
a  strong  will  founded  on  common  sense 
to  lead  her  into  the  life- brunt.  And 
so,  if  she  must  have  Bob  some  day,  she 
had  better  have  him  consolidated,  though 
reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

Not  discerning  her  own  interests,  she 
would  have  been  wild  as  a  hare  ought 
to  be  at  the  vernal  equinox,  but  for 
one  little  fact.  There  was  nobody  to 
be  jealous  of.  Darling  Amy,  whom  she 
loved  as  all  young  ladies  love  one 
another — until  they  see  cause  to  the 
contrary — sweet  thing,  she  was  gone  to 
Oxford  with  her  dear,  good  father. 
They  had  slipped  off  without  any  fuss 
at  all  (except  from  Biddy  O'Gaghan, 
who  came  and  threw  an  old  shoe  at 
them),  because  Mr.  Eosedew,  in  the 
first  place,  felt  that  he  could  not  bear  it, 
and  thought,  in  the  second  place,  that 
it  would  be  an  uncourteous  act  towards 
Sir  Cradock  Nowell  to  allow  any  demon- 
stration. And  yet  it  was  notorious  that 
even  Job  Hogstaff  had  arranged  to  totter 
down  on  Mark  Stote's  arm,  followed  by 
a  dozen  tenants  (all  of  whom  had  leases), 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  Novvelhurst, 
who  had  paid  their  house-rent ;  and 
then  there  would  be  a  marshalling  out- 
side the  parsonage-gate  ;  and  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  fly,  Job  with  his 
crutch  would  testify,  whereupon  a  shout 
would  arise  pronouncing  everlasting 
divorce  between  Church  and  State  in 
Nowelhurst,  undying  gratitude  to  the 
former,  and  defiance  to  the  latter  power. 

Yet  all  this  programme  was  nullified 
by  the  departure  of  John  and  his  house- 
hold gods  at  five  o'clock  one  May  morn- 
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ing.  Already  he  had  received  assurance 
from  some  of  his  ancient  co-mates  at 
Oriel  (most  cohesive  of  colleges)  that  they 
would  gladly  welcome  him,  and  find  him 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  In  less  than  six 
weeks'  time,  of  course,  the  long  vacation 
would  begin.  What  of  that  ?  Let  him 
come  at  once,  and  with  his  wide-spread 
reputation  he  must  have  the  pick  of  all 
the  men  who  would  stay  up  to  read  for 
honours.  For  now  the  fruit  of  a  life- 
time lore  was  ripening  over  his  honoured 
head,  not  (like  that  of  Tantalus)  wafted 
into  the  cloud-land,  not  even  waiting  to 
be  plucked  at,  but  falling  unawares  into 
his  broad  and  simple  bosom,  where  it 
might  lie  uncared  for,  except  for  the  sake 
of  Amy.  So  large  a  mind  had  long  out- 
lived the  little  itch  for  fame,  quite  un- 
truly called  "  the  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds."  Their  first  it  is,  beyond  all 
doubt  ;  and  wisely  nature  orders  it. 
Their  last  is  far  more  apt  to  be — at  least 
in  this  generation — contempt  of  fame, 
and  man,  and  God,  except  for  practical 
purposes. 

Mr.  Rosedew's  careful  treatises  upon 
the  Sabellian  and  Sabello-Oscan  ele- 
ments had  stirred  up  pleasant  contro- 
versy in  the  narrow  world  of  scholars ; 
and  now  at  the  trito-megistic  blow  of 
the  Roseo-rorine  hammer,  ringing  upon 
no  less  a  theme  than  the  tables  of  Igu- 
viurn,  the  wise  men  who  sit  round  the 
board  of  classical  education,  even  Jupiter 
Grabovius  (the  original  of  John  Bull), 
had  clapped  their  hands  and  cried, 
"Hear,  hear!  He  knows  what  he  is 
talking  of;  and  he  is  one  of  us." 

That,  after  all,  is  the  essence  of  it — 
to  know  what  one  is  talking  of.  And 
the  grand  advantage  of  the  ancient  uni- 
versities is,  not  the  tone  of  manners,  not 
the  knowledge  of  life— rather  a  hat-box 
thing  with  them— not  even  the  high 
ideal,  the  manliness,  and  the  chivalry, 
which  the  better  class  of  men  win ;  but 
the  curt  knowledge,  whether  or  not  they 
are  talking  of  what  they  know.  Scire 
quod  nescias  is  taught,  if  they  teach  us 
nothing  else.  And  though  we  are  all 
still  apt  to  talk,  especially  among  ladies, 
of  things  beyond  our  acquaintance— else 
haply  we  talk  but  little — we  do  so  with 


a  qualm,  and  quasi,  and  fluttering  sense 
that  effrontery  is  not — but  leads  to — 
"  pluck." 

Nevertheless,  who  am  I  to  talk,  proving 
myself,  by  every  word,  false  to  Alma 
Mater,  having  ventured  all  along  to 
talk  of  things  beyond  me  ? 

As  they  rose  the  hill  towards  Carfax, 
Amy  (tired  as  she  was)  trembled  with 
excitement.  Her  father  had  won  a  cure 
in  St.  Oles — derived  no  doubt  from  oleo 
— and  all  were  to  lodge  in  Pembroke 
Lane,  pending  mature  arrangements. 
Though  they  might  have  turned  off  near 
the  jail,  and  saved  a  little  cab  fare,  John 
would  go  by  the  broader  way,  as  his 
fashion  always  was ;  except  in  a  little 
posthumous  matter,  wherein  perhaps  we 
have  over- defined  with  brimstone  the 
direction-posts. 

Be  that  as  it  may, — not  to  press  the 
scire  quod  nescias  (potential  in  such  a 
case,  I  hope,  rather  than  conjunctive) — 
there  they  must  be  left,  all  three,  with 
Jenny  and  Jemima  outside,  and  Jem 
Pottles  on  the  pavement,  amazed  at  the 
cheek  of  everything.  Only  let  one  thing 
be  said.  Though  prettier  girl  than  Amy 
Eosedew  had  never  stepped  on  the  stones 
of  Oxford  since  the  time  of  Amy  Robsart, 
if  even  then, — never  once  was  she  in- 
sulted. 

Lowest  of  all  low  calumnies.  There 
are  blackguards  among  university  men, 
as  everybody  knows,  and  as  there  must 
be  among  all  men.  But  even  those 
blackguards  can  see  the  difference  be- 
tween a  lady,  or  rather  between  a  pure 
girl  and — another.  And  even  those  black- 
guards have  an  intensified  reverence  for 
the  one  ; — but  let  the  matter  pass  ;  for 
now  we  hide  in  gold  these  subjects,  and 
sham  not  to  see  their  flaunting. 

Be  it,  however,  confessed  that  Amy 
(whose  father  soon  had  rooms  in  college, 
not  to  live,  but  to  lecture  in),  being  a 
very  shy  young  maiden,  never  could  be 
brought  to  come  and  call  him  to  his  tea, 
— oh  no.  So  many  young  men  in  gor- 
geous trappings,  charms,  and  dangles, 
and  hooks  of  gold,  and  eyeglasses  very 
knowing — not  to  mention  volunteer  stuff, 
and  knickerbockers  demonstrant  of  calf — 
oddly  enough  they  would  happen  to  feel 
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so  interested  in  the  architecture  of  the 
porter's  lodge  whenever  Amy  came  by, 
never  gazing  too  warmly  at  her,  but  con- 
triving to   convey  their   regret  at  the 
suppression   of    their    sentiments,    and 
their  yearning  to  be  the  stones  she  trod 
on,  and  their  despair  at  the  possibility 
of  her  not  caring  if   they  were   so — 
really  all  this  was  so  trying,  that  Amy 
would   never  go   into   college  without 
Aunt    Doxy  before   her,    gazing   four- 
gunned    cupolas   even    at    scouts    and 
manciples.    And  this  was  very  provoking 
of  her,  not  only  to  the  hearts  that  beat 
under  waistcoats  ordered  for  her  sake, 
but  also  to  the  domestic  kettle  a-boil  in 
Pembroke  Lane.     For,   over   and  over 
again,  Uncle  John,  great  as  he  was  in 
chronology   and   every  kind  of  "mar- 
mora,"  and  able  to  detect  a  flaw  upon 
Potamogeiton's  tombstone,  lost  all  sense 
of  time  and  place,  me  and  te,  and  hocce 
and  Doxy,  and  calmly  went  home  some 
two  hours  late,  and  complacently  received 
Doxology.     But  alas,  we  must  abandon 
Amy  to  the  insidious  designs  of  Heb- 
domadal Board,  the  velvet  approaches  of 
Proctor  and  Pro,  and  the  brass  of  the 
gentlemen  Bedels,  while  we  regard  more 
rugged    scenes    from   which    she    was 
happily  absent. 

Rufus  Hutton  had  found  the  missing 
link,  and  at  the  same  time  the  strongest 
staple,  of  the  desired  evidence.  The 
battered  gun-barrels  had  been  identified, 
and  even  the  number  deciphered,  by  the 

foreman  of  Messrs  L and  Co.    And 

the  entry  in  their  books  of  the  sale  of 
that  very  gun  (number,  gauge,  and  other 
particulars  beyond  all  doubt  corre- 
sponding) was — "to  Bull  Garnet,  &c. 
l^owelhurst  Dell  Cottage,"  whom  also 
they  could  identify  from  his  "  strongly- 
marked  physiognomy,"  and  his  quick, 
decisive  manner.  And  the  cartridge- 
case,  which  had  lain  so  long  in  Dr. 
Button's  pocket,  of  course  they  could 
not  depose  to  its  sale,  together  with  the 
gun  ;  but  this  they  could  show,  that  it 
fitted  the  gauge,  was  not  at  all  of  a 
common  gauge,  but  two  sizes  larger — 
~No.  10,  in  fact — and  must  have  been 
sold  during  the  month  in  which  they 
sold  the  gun,  because  it  was  one  of  a 


sample  which  they  had  taken  upon 
approval,  and  soon  discarded  for  a  case 
of  better  manufacture. 

Then  as  to  motive,  Eufus  Hutton 
himself  could  depose  to  that,  or  the 
probability  of  it,  from  what  he  had  seen, 
but  not  understood,  at  the  fixing  of  the 
fireworks  ;  neither  had  he  forgotten  the 
furious  mood  of  Bull  Garnet,  both  then 
and  in  his  garden. 

"While  he  was  doubting  how  to  act — 
for,  clearly  as  he  knew  his  power  to 
hang  the  man  who  had  outraged  him, 
the  very  fact  of  his  injury  made  him 
loth  to  use  that  power ;  for  he  was  not 
at  all  a  vindictive  man,  now  the  heat 
of  the  thing  was  past,  and  he  saw  that 
the  sudden  attack  had  been  made  in 
self-defence — while  he  was  hesitating 
between  his  sense  of  duty  and  pity  for 
Cradock  on  one  hand,  and  his  ideas  of 
magnanimity  and  horror  of  hanging  a 
man  on  the  other,  he  was  thrown,  with- 
out any  choice  or  chance,  across  the 
track  of  Simon  Chope. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  vulgar  error, 
no  stronger  proof  of  ignorance  and 
slavery  to  catchwords,  than  to  abuse  or 
think  ill  of  any  particular  class  of  men, 
solely  on  account  of  their  profession — 
although,  perhaps,  we  might  justly  throw 
the  onus  probandi  their  merit  upon 
hangmen,  body-snatchers,  informers,  and 
a  few  others — yet  may  I  think  (depre- 
cating most  humbly  the  omen  of  this 
conjunction)  that  solicitors,  tailors,  and 
Methodist  parsons  fight  at  some  dis- 
advantage both  in  fact  and  in  fiction  ? 
Yet  can  they  hold  their  own ;  and  sym- 
pathy, if  owing,  is  sure  to  have  to 
pay  them. — notwithstanding,  goose,  and 
amen. 

Away  with  all  feeble  flippancy  ! 
Heavy  tidings  came  to  Nowelhurst  Hall, 
Dell  Cottage,  and  Geopharmacy  Lodge, 
simultaneously,  as  might  be,  on  the  20th 
of  June.  The  Taprobane  had  been  lost, 
with  every  soul  on  board  ;  and  this  is 
the  record  of  it,  enshrined  in  many 
journals  : — 

"By  recent  advices  from  Capetown, 
"  per  the  screw-steamer  Sutler,  'we  sin- 
"  cerely  regret  to  learn  that  the  magni- 
"  ficent  clipper-built  ship  Taprobana,  of 
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"  2,200  tons  (new  system)  A 1  at  Lloyd's 
"  for  15  years,  and  bound  from  the 
"  Thames  to  Colombo,  with  a  cargo 
"  valued  by  competent  judges  at 
"  120,000£,  took  the  shore  in  Benguela 
"  Bay  during  a  typhoon  of  unprecedented 
"  destructiveness.  It  is  our  melancholy 
"  duty  to  add  that  the  entirety  of  the 
"  valuable  cargo  was  entirely  lost, 
"  although  very  amply  assured  in  un- 
"  exceptionable  quarters,  and  that  every 
"  soul  on  board  was  consigned  to  a 
"  watery  grave.  A  Portuguese  gentle- 
"  man  of  good  family  and  large  fortune, 
"  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
"  bourhood,  was  an  eye-witness  to  the 
"  catastrophe,  and  made  superhuman 
"  exertions  to  rescue  the  unfortunate 
"  mariners,  but,  alas  !  in  vain.  Senhor 
"  Jos6  de  Calcavello  thinks  that  some 
"  of  her  copper  may  be  saved.  The  ill- 
"  fated  bark  broke  up  so  rapidly,  from 
"  the  powerful  action  of  the  billows, 
"  that  her  identity  could  only  be  estab- 
"  lished  from  a  portion  of  her  stern- 
"  post,  which  was  discovered  half-buried 
"  in  sand  three  nautical  miles  to  the 
"  southward.  We  have  been  informed, 
"  upon  good  authority,  although  we  are 
"  not  at  liberty  to  mention  our  source 
"  of  information,  that  Her  Britannic 
"  Majesty's  steam-corvette  Miwnbo  Jum- 
"  60,  pierced  for  twenty-eight  guns,  and 
"  carrying  two,  is  under  orders  to  de- 
"  part,  as  soon  as  ever  she  can  be  coaled, 
"  for  the  scene  of  the  recent  catastrophe. 
"  Meanwhile,  the  tug  Growler  has  arrived 
"  with  all  the  memorials  of  the  calamity, 
"  after  affording  the  rites  of  sepulture 
"  to  the  poor  shipwrecked  mariners 
"  cast  up  by  the  treacherous  billows. 
"  The  set  of  the  current  being  so  ad- 
"  verse,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the 
"  rest  of  the  bodies  must  have  fallen  a 
"  prey  to  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 
"  There  are  said  to  be  some  hopes  of 
"  recovering  a  portion  of  the  specie." 

Mrs.  ( 'orklemore  happened  to  be  call- 
ing at  Geopharmacy  Lodge,  when  the 
London  papers  arrived  in  the  early  after- 
noon. Kufus  begged  pardon,  and  broke 
the  cover,  to  see  something  in  which  he 
interested.  Presently  he  cried, 
"  Good  God !  "  and  let  the  paper  fall ; 


and,  seasoned  as  he  was,  and  shallowed 
by  the  shifting  of  his  life,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  keep  two  little  tears  from 
twinkling. 

"  Too  late  all  my  work,"  he  said  : 
"  Heaven  has  settled  it  without  me." 

"How  very  sad  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Corkle- 
more,  dashing  aside  an  unbidden  tear, 
when  she  came  to  the  end  of  the  story ; 
"  to  think  of  all  those  brave  men  lost ! 
And  perhaps  you  knew  some  of  them, 
Dr.  Hutton  ?  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  ! " 

"  Why,  surely  you  know  that  the 
Taprobane  was  the  ship  in  which  poor 
Cradock  Nowell  sailed,  under  Mr.  Eose- 
dew's  auspices." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not.  Please  not  to  say 
so.  It  would  be  so  very  horrible  !  That 
he  should  go  without  repenting " 

"  You  must  have  forgotten,  Mrs. 
Corkleinore  ;  for  I  heard  Rosa  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  ship,  and  her  destina- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  very  likely.  Ah,  now  I  remem- 
ber. For  the  moment  it  quite  escaped 
me.  How  truly,  truly  grieved — it  has 
quite  overcome  me.  Oh,  please  not  to 
notice  me — please  not.  I  am  so  stupidly 
soft-hearted.  Oh — ea,  isha,  ea  !  " 

No  woman  in  the  world  could  cry 
more  beautifully  than  poor  Georgie. 
And  now  she  cried  her  very  best.  It 
would  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  the 
driest  and  bitterest  sceptic  that  ever 
doubted  all  men  and  women  because 
they  would  doubt  him.  But  Rufus, 
whose  form  of  self-assertion  was  not 
universal  negation,  in  what  manner  then 
do  you  suppose  that  Eufus  Hutton  was 
liquefied  1  A  simple  sort  of  fellow  he 
was  (notwithstanding  all  his  shrewd- 
ness), although,  or  perhaps  1  should  say 
because,  he  thought  himself  so  knowing ; 
and  his  observation  was  more  the  result 
of  experience  than  the  cause  of  it.  So 
away  he  ran  to  fetch  Kosa,  and  liosa 
wiped  dear,  sensitive  Georgie's  eyes,  and 
coaxed  her  very  pleasantly,  and  admired 
her  more  than  ever. 

Bull  Garnet  rode  home  at  twelve 
o'clock  from  a  long  morning's  work. 
He  never  could  eat  any  breakfast  now, 
and  his  manner  was  to  leave  home  at 
six  (except  when  he  went  to  Win- 
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Chester),  gallop  fiercely  from  work  to 
work,  or  sometimes  walk  his  horse  and 
think,  often  with  glistening  eyes  (when 
any  little  thing  touched  him),  and  return 
to  his  cottage  and  rest  there  during  the 
workmen's  dinner-time.  Then  he  had 
some  sort  of  a  meal  himself,  which 
Pearl  began  to  call  "  dinner,"  and  away 
with  a  fresh  horse  in  half  an  hour, 
spending  his  body  if  only  so  he  might 
earn  rest  of  mind.  All  this  was  telling 
upon  him  fearfully ;  even  his  muscular 
force  was  going,  and  his  quickness  of 
eye  and  hand  failing  him.  He  knew 
it,  and  was  glad. 

Only  none  should  ever  say,  though 
every  crime  was  heaped  upon  him,  that 
he  had  neglected  his  master's  interests. 

He  tore  the  paper  open  in  his  sudden 
turbulent  fashion,  as  if  all  paper  was 
rags,  and  no  more ;  and  with  one  glance 
at  each  column  knew  all  that  was  in 
the  'tween- ways.  Suddenly  he  came  to 
a  place  at  the  corner  of  a  page  which 
made  him  cease  from  eating.  He  glanced 
at  Pearl,  but  she  was  busy,  peeling  new 
potatoes  for  him.  Bob  was  not  come 
in  yet. 

"Darling,  I  must  go  to  London.  If 
possible  I  shall  return  to-night,  if  I 
catch  the  one  o'clock  up  express/' 

Then  he  opened  the  window,  and 
ordered  a  horse,  his  loud  voice  ringing 
and  echoing  round  every  corner  of  the 
cottage,  and  in  five  minutes  he  was  off 
at  full  gallop,  for  the  express  would  not 
stop  at  Brockenhurst. 

At  3.15  he  was  in.  London,  and  at 
3.40  in  the  counting-house  of  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Smithson,  owners,  or  at 
any  rate  charterers,  of  the  Taprobane, 
Striped-ball  Chambers,  Fenchurch  Street. 
There  he  would  learn,  if  he  could,  what 
their  private  advices  were. 

The  clerks  received  him  very  politely, 
and  told  him  that  they  had  little  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  evil  tidings.  Of 
course  the  fatality  might  have  been  con- 
siderably exaggerated,  &c.  &c.,  but  as 
to  the  loss  of  the  ship,  they  had  taken 
measures  to  replace  her.  Would  he 
mind  waiting  only  ten  minutes,  though 
they  saw  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  ?  The 
Cape  mail-ship  had  been  telegraphed 


from  Falmouth  ;  they  had  sent  to  the 
office  already,  and  expected  to  get  the 
reply  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Every  information  in  their  power,  &c. 
— we  all  know  the  form,  though  we 
don't  always  get  the  civility. 

Bull  Garnet  waited  heavily  with  his 
great  back  against  a  stout  brass  rail, 
having  declined  the  chair  they  offered 
him  ;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  he 
received  authentic  detail  of  everything. 
He  listened  to  nothing  except  one  state- 
ment, "  every  soul  on  board  was  lost, 
sir." 

Then  he  went  out,  in  a  lumpish  man- 
ner, from  the  noble  room,  and  was  glad 
to  get  hold  of  the  iron  rail  in  the  bend 
of  the  dark  stone  staircase. 

So  now  he  was  a  double  murderer. 
Finding  it  not  enough  to  have  killed  one 
brother  in  his  fury,  he  had  slain  the 
other  twin  through  his  cowardly  con- 
cealment. Floating  about  in  tropical 
slime,  without  a  shark  to  eat  him,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  fair  repute  of  a 
money-grabbing  fratricide.  And  he,  the 
man  who  had  done  it  all,  who  had  loved 
the  boy  and  ruined  him,  miserably  plot- 
ting for  his  own  far  inferior  children. 
No,  no  !  ISTot  that  at  any  rate, — good  and 
noble  children  :  and  how  they  had  borne 
his  villany  !  God  in  mercy  only  make 
him,  try  to  make  him,  over  again,  and 
how  different  his  life  would  be.  All 
his  better  part  brought  out ;  all  his 
lower  kicked  away  to  the  devil,  the 
responsible  father  of  it.  "  Good  God, 
how  my  heart  goes!  Death  is  upon 
me,  well  I  know,  but  let  me  die  with 
my  children  by — unless  I  turn  hymn- 
writer " 

Quick  as  he  was  in  his  turns  of 
thought — all  of  them  subjective — he 
was  scarcely  a  match  for  the  situation, 
when  Mr.  Chope  and  Bailey  Kettle- 
drum brushed  by  the  sleeves  of  his 
light  overcoat,  and  entered  the  doors 
with  "  push — pull "  on  them,  but,  being 
both  of  the  pushing  order  rather  than 
the  pulling,  employed  indiscriminate 
propulsion,  and  were  out  of  sight  in 
a  moment.  Still,  retaining  some  little 
of  his  circumspective  powers,  Bull  Gar- 
net knew  them  both  from  a  corner  flash 
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of  his  sad  tear-laden  eyes.  There  was 
no  mistaking  that  great  legal  head,  like 
the  breech-end  of  a  cannon.  Mr.  Kettle- 
drum might  have  been  overlooked,  for 
little  men  of  a  fussy  nature  are  common 
enough  in  London,  or  for  that  matter 
everywhere  else.  But  Garnet's  attention 
being  drawn,  he  knew  them  both  of 
course,  and  the  errand  they  were  come 
upon,  and  how  soon  they  were  likely  to 
return,  and  what  they  would  think  of 
his  being  there,  if  they  should  happen 
to  see  him.  Nevertheless,  he  would  not 
budge.  Nothing  could  matter  much 
now.  He  must  think  out  his  thoughts. 

When  this  puff  of  air  was  past  which 
many  breathe  almost  long  enough  to 
learn  that  it  was  "life,"  some  so  long 
as  to  weary  of  it,  none  so  long  as  to 
understand  all  its  littleness  and  great- 
ness— when  that  should  be  gone  from 
him,  and  absorbed  into  a  boundless 
region  even  more  unknown,  would  not 
the  wrong  go  with  it,  if  unexpiated 
here,  and  abide  there  evermore  ?  And 
not  to  think  of  himself  alone — what  an 
example  now  to  leave  to  his  innocent 
injured  children  !  The  fury  hidden  by 
treachery,  the  cowardice  sheathed  in 

penitence !  D n  it  all,  he  would  have 

no  more  of  it.  His  cursed  mind  was 
made  up.  A  man  can  die  in  the  flesh 
but  once.  His  spirit  had  been  dying 
daily,  going  to  the  devil  daily,  every 
day  for  months  ;  and  he  found  no  place 
for  repentance.  As  for  his  children, 
they  must  abide  it.  No  man  of  any 
mind  would  blame  them  for  their  father's 
crime.  If  it  was  more  than  they  could 
bear,  let  them  bolt  to  America.  Any 
whither,  any  where,  so  long  as  they 
came  home  in  heaven — if  he  could  only 
get  there — to  the  father  who  had  in- 
jured, ruined,  bullied,  cursed,  and  loved 
them  so. 

After  burning  out  this  hell  of  thought 
in  his  miserable  brain,  he  betook  him- 
self to  nature's  remedy, — instant,  head- 
long action.  He  rushed  down  the  stairs, 
forgetting  all  about  Chope  and  Bailey 
Kettledrum,  shouted  to  the  driver  of  a 
hansom  cab  so  that  he  sawed  his 
horse's  mouth  raw,  leaped  in,  and  gave 
him  half  a  sovereign  through  the  pigeon- 


hole, to  get  to  D 's  bank  before  the 

closing  time.  But  at  Temple-Bar,  of 
course,  there  was  a  regular  Chubb's  lock, 
after  a  minor  Bramah  one  at  the  bottom 
of  Ludgate  hill.  Cabby  was  forced  to 
cut  it,  and  slash  up  Chancery  Lane,  and 
across  by  King's  College  Hospital,  and 
back  into  the  Strand  by  Wych  Street. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  Bull  Garnet's  state 
of  mind  ;  yet  the  imagination  would  be 
that,  and  nothing  more.  He  sat  quite 
calmly,  without  a  word,  knowing  that 
man  and  horse  were  doing  their  utmost 
of  skill  and  speed,  and  having  dealt 
enough  with  both  to  know  that  to  worry 
them  then  is  waste. 

The  Bank  had  been  closed,  the  day- 
porter  said,  as  he  girded  himself  for  his 
walk  to  Brixton,  exactly — let  him  see — 
yes,  exactly  one  minute  and  thirty-five 
seconds  ago.  Most  of  the  gentlemen 
were  still  inside,  of  course,  and  if  the 
gentleman's  business  was  of  a  confiden- 
tial—  Here  he  intimated,  not  by  words, 
that  there  were  considerations — 

"  Bow  Street  police-office,"  Mr.  Garnet 
cried  to  the  driver,  not  even  glancing 
again  at  the  disappointed  door-keeper. 
In  five  minutes  he  was  there.  Man  and 
horse  seemed  strung  and  nerved  with  his 
own  excitement. 

A  stolid  policeman  stood  at  the  door, 
as  Bull  Garnet  leaped  out  anyhow,  with 
his  high  colour  gone  away  as  in  death, 
and  his  wiry  legs  cramped  with  vehe- 
mence. Then  Bobby  saw  that  he  had 
met  his  master,  the  perception  being  a 
mental  feat  far  beyond  the  average  leap 
of  police  agility.  Accordingly  he  touched 
his  hat,  and  crinkled  his  eyes  in  a 
manner  discovered  by  policemen,  by 
virtue  of  the  suggestion  afforded  by  the 
pegging  of  their  hats. 

"Mr.  Bennings  gone?"  asked  Bull 
Garnet,  pushing  towards  the  entrance. 

"  His  wusship  is  gone  arf  an  hour, 
sir;  or  may  be  at  most  fifty  minutes. 
Can  we  do  anything  for  you,  sir  1  His 
wusship  always  go  according  to  the 
business  as  is  on." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Garnet ; 
"  that  is  quite  enough.  What  time  do 
they  leave  at  Marlborough  Street  ? " 

"  According  to  the  business,  sir,  but 
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gone  afore  us  a' most  always.  We  sits  as 
long  as  anybody,  and  gets  through  twice 
the  business.  But  any  message  you  like 
to  leave,  or  anything  to  be  entered,  I  can 
take  the  responsibility." 

"No.  It  does  not  matter.  I  will 
only  leave  my  card.  Mr.  Bennings 
knows  me.  Be  kind  enough  to  give 
him  this,  when  he  comes  to-morrow 
morning.  Perhaps  I  may  call  to-morrow. 
At  present  I  cannot  say." 

The  policeman  lifted  his  hat  again, 
like  a  cup  taken  up  from  a  saucer,  and 
Bull  Garnet  sat  heavily  down  in,  the  cab, 
and  banged  the  door-shutters  before  him. 
"  Strand,"  he  called  out  to  the  driver ; 

"  D and  C 's,  the  watchmakers." 

There  he  bought  a  beautiful  watch  and 
gold  chain  for  his  daughter  Pearl,  giving 
a  cheque  for  nearly  all  his  balance  at  the 
banker's.  The  cheque  was  so  large  that 
in  common  prudence  the  foreman  declined 
to  cash  it  without  some  confirmation; 
but  Mr.  Garnet  gave  him  a  reference, 
which  in  ten  minutes  was  established, 
and  in  ten  more  he  was  off  again  with 
his  very  handsome  trinkets,  and  a  large 
sum  in  bank-notes  and  gold,  the  balance 
of  his  draft. 

"  Where  now,  sir  1 "  shouted  the  driver, 
delighted  with  his  fare,  and  foreseeing 
another  half-sovereign. 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  thirty  seconds." 

"  Well,  if  he  ain't  a  rum  'un,"  Cabby 
muttered  to  himself,  while  amid  volleys 
of  strong  language  he  kept  his  horse  gyrat- 
ing, like  a  twin-screw  ship  trying  circles ; 
"  but  rum  customers  is  our  windfalls. 
Should  have  thought  it  a  reward  case, 
only  for  the  Bobby.  Keep  a  look-out 
anyhow;  unless  he  orders  me  back  to 
Bedlam." 

"  Not  Bedlam.  Waterloo  Station,  main 
line  !  "  said  Bull  Garnet,  standing  up  in 
front,  and  looking  at  him  over  the  roof. 
"  Five  minutes  is  all  I  give  you,  mind." 

"  What  a  blessed  fool  I  am,"  said  the 
cabman  below  his  breath,  but  lashing 
his  horse  explosively — "  to  throw  away 
half  a  sovereign  sooner  than  hold  my 
tongue  !  He  must  be  the  devil  himself 
to  have  heard  me — and  as  for  eyes — 
Good  Lord,  I  shouldn't  like  to  drive  him 
much." 


"  You  are  wrong,"  replied  Mr.  Garnet 
through  the  pigeon-hole,  handing  him 
twopence  for  the  tollman ;  "  I  am  not 
the  devil,  sir;  as  you  may  some  day 
know.  Have  no  fear  of  ever  driving 
me  again.  You  shall  have  your  half- 
sovereign  when  I  have  got  my  ticket. 
Follow  me  in,  and  you  shall  know  for 
what  place  I  take  it." 

The  cabman  was  too  dumb-foundered 
to  do  anything  but  resolve  that  he  would 
go  straight  home  when  he  got  his  money 
and  tell  his  old  woman  about  it.  Then 
he  applied  himself  to  the  whip  in  earnest, 
for  he  could  not  too  soon  be  rid  of  this 
job ;  and  so  Bull  Garnet  won  his  train, 
and  gave  the  driver  the  other  half- 
sovereign,  with  a  peculiar  nod,  having 
noticed  that  he  feared  to  approach  while 
the  ticket  was  applied  for. 

Bull  Garnet  took  a  second-class  ticket. 
His  extravagance  towards  the  cabman 
was  the  last  he  would  ever  exhibit.  He 
felt  a  call  upon  him  now  to  save  for  his 
family  every  farthing.  All  was  lost  to 
them  but  money,  and  alas,  too  much  of 
that.  Now  if  he  cut  his  throat  in  the 
train,  could  he  be  attainted  of  felony  ? 
And  would  God  be  any  the  harder  on 
him  \  No,  he  did  not  think  He  would. 
It  might  be  some  sort  of  atonement  even. 
But  then  the  shock  to  Pearl  and  Bob, 
to  see  him  brought  home  with  his  head 
hanging  back,  and  hopeless  red  stitches 
under  it.  It  would  make  the  poor  girl 
a  maniac,  after  all  the  shocks  and  anguish 
he  had  benumbed  her  with  already. 
What  a  fool  he  had  been  not  to  buy 
strychnine,  prussic  acid,  or  laudanum. 

And  yet — and  yet — and  yet He 

would  like  to  see  them  just  once  more — 
blessed  hearts — once  more. 

He  sat  in  the  last  compartment  of  the 
last  carriage  in  the  train,  which  had  been 
added,  in  a  hurry!  immediately  behind 
the  break  van,  and  the  swinging  and  the 
jerking  very  soon  became  tremendous. 
He  knew  not,  neither  cared  to  know 
that  Simon  Chope  and  Bailey  Kettle- 
drum were  in  a  first- class  carriage  near 
the  centre  of  the  train.  Presently  the 
violent  motion  began  to  tell  upon  him, 
and  he  felt  a  heavy  dulness  creeping  over 
his  excited  mind;  and  all  the  senses, 
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which  had  been  during  several  hours  of 
tension  as  prompt  and  acute  as  ever  they 
were  in  his  prime  of  power,  began  to 
flag,  and  daze,  and  wane,  and  he  fell 
into  a  waking  dream,  a  "  second  person  " 
of  sorrow.  But  first — whether  for  suicide, 
or  for  self-defence,  he  had  tried  both 
doors  and  found  them  locked ;  and  he 
was  far  too  large  a  man  to  force  his  way 
through  the  window. 

He  dreamed,  with  a  loose  sense  of 
identity,  about  the  innocent  childhood, 
the  boyhood's  aspiration,  the  young  man's 
sense  of  ability  endorsing  the  right  to 
aspire.  Even  his  bodily  power  and 
vigour  revived  in  the  dream  before  him, 
and  he  knitted  his  muscles,  and  clenched 
his  fists,  and  was  ready  to  fight  fools 
and  liars.  Who  had  fought  more  hard 
and  hotly  against  the  hard  cold  ways  of 
the  age,  the  despite  done  to  the  poor 
and  lowly,  the  sarcasm  bred  by  self- 
conscious  serfdom  in  clever  men  of 
the  world,  the  preference  of  gold  to 
love,  and  of  position  to  happiness  ? 
All  the  sweet  gregarious  tricks,  shifts 
of  coat,  and  pupa- ism,  whereby  we 
noble  Christians  reduce  our  social  his- 
tory to  a  passage  in  entomology,  and 
quench  the  faith  of  thinking  men  in 
Him  whose  name  we  take  in  vain — the 
great  Originator — all  these  feminine 
contradictions,  and  fond  things  vainly 
invented,  fables  Atellan  (if  they  be  not 
actually  Fescennine)  had  roused  the 
combatism  of  young  Bull,  ere  he  learned 
his  own  disgrace. 

And  when  he  learned  it,  such  as  it 
was — a  proof  by  its  false  incidence  how 
infantile  our  civilization  is — all  his 
mother's  bitter  wrong,  her  life-long  sense 
of  shame  and  crushing  (because  she  had 
trusted  a  liar,  and  the  hollow  elder- 
stick  "  institution  "  was  held  up  against 
her,  and  none  would  take  her  part  with- 
out money,  even  if  she  had  wished  it), 
then  he  had  chosen  his  mother's  course, 
inheriting  her  strong  nature,  let  the 
shame  lie  where  it  fell  by  right  and  not 
by  rule,  and  carried  all  his  passions  into 
!Neo- Christian  latitude. 

All  that  time  of  angry  trial  now  had 
passed  before  him,  and  the  five  years  of 
his  married  life  (which  had  not  been 


very  happy,  for  his  wife  never  understood 
him,  but  met  his  quick  moodiness  with 
soft  sulks);  and  then  in  his  dream-review 
he  smiled,  as  his  children  began  to 
toddle  about,  and  sit  on  his  knees,  and 
look  at  him. 

Once  he  awoke,  and  gazed  about  him. 
The  train  had  stopped  at  Winchester. 
He  was  all  alone  in  the  carriage  still, 
and  all  his  cash  was  safe.  He  had 
stowed  it  away  very  carefully  in  a  hidden 
pocket.  To  his  languid  surprise,  he  fell 
back  on  the  seat.  How  unlike  himself, 
to  be  sure ;  and  with  so  much  yet  to 
do  I  He  strove  to  arise  and  rouse  him- 
self. He  felt  for  the  little  flask  of  wine, 
which  Pearl  had  thrust  into  his  pocket, 
but  he  could  not  pull  it  out  and  drink ; 
such  a  languor  lay  upon  him.  He  had 
felt  it  before,  but  never  before  been  so 
overcome  by  it.  Once  or  twice,  an  hour 
or  so  before  the  sun  came  back  again, 
this  strange  cold  deadness  (like  a  mam- 
moth nightmare  frozen  up)  had  lain  on 
him,  in  his  lonely  bed,  and  then  he 
knew  what  death  was,  and  only  came 
back  to  life  again  through  cold  sweat 
and  long  fainting. 

He  had  never  consulted  any  doctor 
about  the  meaning  of  this.  With  his 
bold  way  of  thinking,  and  judging  only 
by  his  own  experience  and  feeling,  he 
had  long  ago  decided  that  all  medical 
men  were  quacks.  What  one  disorder 
could  they  cure  ?  All  they  had  learned, 
and  that  by  a  fluke,  was  a  way  to  antici- 
pate one :  and  even  that  way  seemed 
worn  out  now. 

Xow  he  fell  away,  and  feared,  and  tried 
to  squeeze  his  breast,  and  tried  to  pray 
to  God ;  but  no  words  came,  nor  any 
thoughts,  only  sense  of  dying,  and  horror 
at  having  prayed  for  it.  A  coldness  fell 
upon  his  heart,  and  on  his  brain  an 
ignorance ;  he  was  falling  into  a  great 
blank  depth,  and  nothing  belonged  to 
him,  only  utter,  utter  loss,  and  not  a 
dream  of  God. 

Happy  and  religious  folk,  who  have 
only  died  in  theory,  contemplating  dis- 
tant death,  knowing  him  only  as  oppor- 
tune among  kinsfolk  owning  Consols, 
these  may  hope  for  a  Prayer-book  end, 
sacrament  administered,  weeping  friends, 
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the  heavenward  soul  glad  to  fly  through, 
the  golden  door,  animula,  vagula,  Man- 
dula,  yet  assured  of  its  reception  with  a 
heavenly  smile  of  foretaste — this  may 
he  ;  no  doubt  .VA  may  he,  after  the  life  of 
a  Christian  Bayard  ;  though  it  need  not 
always  he,  even  then.  All  AVC  who  from 
our  age  know  death,  and  have  taken 
little  trips  into  him,  through  fits,  pa- 
ralysis, or  such  like,  are  quite  aware  that 
he  has  at  first  call  as  much  variety  as 
life  has.  But  the  death  of  the  violent 
man  is  not  likely  to  he  placid,  unless  it 
come  unawares,  or  has  been  graduated 
through  years  of  remorse,  and  weakness, 
and  weariness. 

Then  he  tried  to  rise,  and  fought 
once  more,  with  agony  inconceivable, 
against  the  heavy,  yet  hollow  numbness 
in  the  hold  of  his  deep,  wide  chest, 
against  the  dark,  cold  stealth  of  death, 
and  the  black,  narrow  depth  of  the 
grave. 

The  train  ran  lightly  and  merrily  into 
Brockenhurst  Station,  while  the  mid- 
summer twilight  floated  like  universal 
gossamer.  In  the  yard  stood  the  Kettle- 
drum "  rattletrap,"  and  the  owner  was 
right  glad  to  see  it.  In  his  eyes  it  was 
worth  a  dozen  of  the  lord  mayor's  coach. 

"  None  of  the  children  come,  dear  1 " 
asked  Bailey,  having  kissed  his  wife, 
as  behoves  a  man  from  London. 

"  No,  darling,  not  one.  That " 

here  she  used  an  adjective  which 
sounded  too  much  like  "  odious "  for 
me  to  trust  my  senses — "  Georgie  would 
not  allow  them.  Now,  darling,  did  you 
do  exactly  what  I  told  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  darling  Anna,  I  did  the  best  I 
could.  I  had  a  basin  of  mulligatawny 
at  Waterloo  going  up,  and  one  of  mock- 
turtle  coming  back,  and  at  Basingstoke 
ham-sandwiches,  a  glass  of  cold  Cognac 
and  water,  and  some  lemon-chips.  Since 
that,  nothing  at  all,  because  there  has 
been  no  time." 

"  You  are  a  dear,"  said  .Mrs.  Kettle- 
drum, "to  do  exactly  as  I  told  you. 
Now  come  round  the  corner  a  moment, 
and  take  two  glasses  of  sherry ;  I  can 
see  quite  well  to  pour  it  out.  I  am  so 
glad  of  her  new  crinoline.  She  won't 
get  out.  Don't  be  afraid,  dear." 


Oh,  Georgie,  Georgie  !  To  think  that 
her  own  sister  should  be  so  low,  so 
unfeeling,  and  treacherous  !  Mr.  Ket- 
tledrum smacked  his  lips,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  after  the  second  glass  of 
sherry ;  but  his  wife  would  not  give 
him  any  more,  for  fear  of  spoiling  his 
supper.  Then  they  came  back,  and  both 
got  in,  and  squeezed  themselves  up 
together  in  the  front  seat  of  the  old 
carriage,  for  Mrs.  Corklemore  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  seat  of  honour. 

"  You  are  very  polite,  to  keep  me  so 
long.  Innocent  turtles  ;  sweet  childish 
anxiety  !  The  last  survivor  of  a  wrecked 
train  !  So  you  took  advantage,  Anna 
dear,  of  my  not  being  dressed  quite  so 
vulgarly  as  you  are,  to  discuss  this  little 
matter  with  him,  keeping  me  in  igno- 
rance." 

The  carriage  was  off  by  this  time, 
and  open  as  it  was,  they  had  no  fear  of 
old  coachey  hearing,  for  it  took  a  loud 
hail  to  reach  him. 

"  Take  the  honour  of  a  Kettledrum," 
cried  Bailey,  smiting  his  bosom,  "  that 
the  subject  has  not  even  been  broached 
between  my  wiser  part  and  myself. 
Ladies,  in  this  pure  aerial — no,  I  mean 
ethereal — air,  with  the  shades  of  night 
around  us,  and  the  breezes  wafting, 
would  an  exceedingly  choice  and  deli- 
cately aromatic  cigar " 

"  Oh,  I  should  so  like  it,  Bailey  ; 
and  perhaps  we  shall  have  the  night- 
ingales." 

"  I  fear  we  must  not  think  of  it," 
interposed  Mrs.  Corklemore,  gently; 
"  my  dress  is  of  a  fabric  quite  newly 
introduced,  very  beautiful,  but  (like 
myself)  too  retentive  of  impressions. 
If  Mr.  Kettledrum  smokes,  I  shall  have 
to  throw  it  away." 

"  There  goes  the  cigar  instead,"  cried 
Bailey ;  "  the  paramount  rights  of  ladies 
ever  have  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  sacred 
with  Bailey  Kettledrum." 

But  Mrs.  Kettledrum  was  so  vexed 
that  she  jumped  up,  as  if  to  watch  the 
cigar  spinning  into  the  darkness,  and 
contrived  with  sisterly  accuracy  to  throw 
all  her  weight  upon  a  certain  portion  of 
a  certain  lovely  foot,  whereupon  there 
ensued  the  neatest  little  passes,  into 
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which  we  need  not  enter.  Enough 
that  Mrs.  Corklemore,  having  higher 
intellectual  gifts,  "  won,"  in  the  language 
of  the  ring,  "  both  events  " — first  tear, 
and  first  hysterical  symptom. 

"  Come,"  cried  Mr.  Kettledrum,  at 
the  very  first  opportunity,  to  wit,  when 
both  were  crying ;  "  we  all  know  what 
sisters  are :  how  they  mingle  the — the 
sweetness  of  their  affection  with  a  certain 
— ah,  yes — a  piquancy  of  expression, 
most  pleasant,  most  improving,  because 
BO  highly  conducive  to  self-examina- 
tion ! "  Here  he  stood  up,  having  made 
a  hit,  worthy  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  All  these  little  breezes,  ladies,  may  be 
called  the  trade-winds  of  affection.  They 
blow  from  pole  to  pole." 

"  The  trade-winds  never  do  that," 
said  Georgie. 

"  They  pass  us  by  as  the  idle  wind, 
when  the  clouds  are  like  a  whale,  ladies, 
having  overcome  us  for  a  moment,  like 
a  summer  dream.  Hark  to  that  thrush, 
sitting  perhaps  on  his  eggs" — "  Oh,  Oh !" 
from  the  gallery  of  nature — "  can  there 
be,  I  pause  for  a  reply,  anything  but 
harmony,  where  the  voices  of  the  night 
pervade,  and  the  music  of  the  spheres  1 " 

"  You — you  do  speak  so  splendidly, 
dear,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Kettledrum  from  the 
corner;  "but  it  is  a  nasty,  wicked, 
cruel  story,  about  dear  papa  saying  that 
of  me,  and  he  in  his  grave,  poor  dear, 
quite  unable  to  vindicate  himself.  I 
have  always  thought  it  so  unchristian 
to  malign  the  dead  ! " 


"  What's  that?"  cried  Georgie,  start- 
ing up,  in  fear  and  hot  earnest ;  "  you 
are  chattering  so,  you  hear  nothing." 

A  horse  dashed  by  them  at  full  gallop, 
with  his  rider  on  his  ne^k,  shouting  and 
yelling,  and  clinging  and  lashing. 

"  Missed  the  wheel  by  an  inch,"  cried 
Kettledrum,  drawing  his  head  in  faster 
than  he  had  thrust  it  out ;  "  a  fire,  man, 
or  a  French  invasion  ?  "  But  the  man 
was  out  of  hearing,  while  the  Kettle- 
drum horses,  scared,  and  jumping  as 
from  an  equine  thunderbolt,  tried  the 
strength  of  leather  and  the  courage  of 
ladies. 

Meanwhile  at  the  station  behind  them 
there  was  a  sad  ado.  A  man  was  lifted 
out  of  the  train,  being  found  in  the  last 
compartment  by  the  guard  who  knew 
his  destination, — a  big  man,  and  a  heavy 
one  ;  and  they  bore  him  to  the  wretched 
shed  which  served  there  as  a  waiting- 
room. 

"  Dead,  I  believe,"  said  the  guard  ; 
having  sent  a  boy  for  brandy,  "  dead  as 
a  door-nail,  whoever  he  be." 

"  Not  thee  knaw  who  he  be  ?"  cried  a 
forester,  coming  in.  "  Whoy,  marn, 
there  be  no  mistaking  he.  He  be  our 
Muster  Garnet." 

"  Whew  ! "  And  the  train  whistled 
on,  as  it  must  do,  whether  we  live  or 
die,  or  when  Cyclops  has  made  niince 
of  us. 

To  be  continued. 
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BY   JAMES   SPEDDING. 


THERE  is  a  gentleman  now  in  London 
who  has  found  out  how  to  represent 
human  speech  in  written  characters  with 
so  much  accuracy  that  it  will  stand  the 
following  test :  let  any  sound  of  which 
the  human  organs  of  speech  are  capable 
be  pronounced  in  his  hearing,  and  he 
•will  engage  to  write  it  on  paper  so  that 
one  who  knows  the  characters  shall 
be  able  to  imitate  the  sound  correctly,  at 
sight ;  though  he  has  never  heard  it 
before,  and  has  no  other  means  of  guess- 
ing what  it  was  like.  The  characters 
by  which  it  is  described  are  only  thirty- 
four  in  number,  are  used  like  ordinary 
type,  and  are  said  to  be  easily  learned — 
much  more  easily  than  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  inven- 
tion from  being  immediately  published 
and  made  available  for  all  mankind, 
except  the  difficulty  of  reserving  to  the 
inventor  some  reasonable  interest  in  the 
fruits  of  it.  And  it  is  suggested  that,  if 
the  publication  were  undertaken  by  the 
Government,  that  difficulty  would  be 
easily  removed,  and  many  other  advan- 
tages at  the  same  time  secured. 

Is  this  fact  generally  known  ?  If  it 
is,  why  is  it  so  little  talked  about  1  If 
not,  why  not  ?  Pains  have  been  taken 
to  make  it  known  by  evidence  at  once 
the  fairest  and  the  most  striking  that 
could  be  devised.  And  though  the 
Times,  I  believe,  has  given  no  help, 
the  press  generally  has  done  its  part 
•well.  In  the  summer  of  1864,  Mr. 
Alexander  Melville  Bell,  having  satisfied 
himself  by  private  experiment  that  his 
set  of  symbolic  characters  was  at  length 
complete,  and  that  he  could  prove  the 
fact  by  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  de- 
monstrations— namely,  by  making  it  do 
all  that  he  said  it  could  do,  — invited  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  it,  in  a 

1  "  Visible  Speech  :  a  Kew  Fact  demon- 
strated." By  Alexander  Melville  Bell.  Hamil- 
ton, Adarns,  and  Co.  1865. 
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paper  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vention, and  offering  to  submit  it  to  the 
most  searching  tests  that  could  be  pro- 
posed :  which  paper  was  extensively 
circulated  among  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  the  diplomatic  body,  the  learned 
societies,  and  men  of  letters. 

In  the  meantime  he  invited  all  the 
linguists  he  could  find  in  Edinburgh, 
where  his  professional  business  then  de 
tained  him — professors,  travellers,  or 
natives  of  foreign  countries — to  put  it 
to  the  test.  And  the  test  he  proposed 
was  this.  Having  taught  his  sons  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  symbols,  he 
offered  to  write  down  in  their  absence 
any  word  which  might  be  dictated  to 
him,  and  then  to  call  them  in  and  ask 
them  to  read  the  word.  The  experiments 
which  were  made  in  this  way  during 
July,  1864,  included  the  most  peculiar 
words  that  could  be  selected  from  nine- 
teen different  languages,  besides  many 
arbitrary  sounds,  and  were  in  all  cases 
read  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
proposed  them. 

Having  satisfied  the  linguists  and 
professors  that  he  could  really  perform 
what  he  promised,  he  next  addressed 
himself  to  the  purveyors  of  public  in- 
telligence. Demonstrations  of  the  same 
kind  were  exhibited  before  the  editors 
of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers ;  and  by 
them  the  results,  which  were  always  suc- 
cessful, were  duly  reported  and  favour- 
ably commented  upon. 

In  August  Mr.  Bell  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  gave  a  similar  course  of 
demonstrations,  and  found  opportunities 
of  trying  his  symbols  upon  the  words  of 
twenty  languages,  besides  those  upon 
which  their  powers  had  been  tried 
before.  And  any  one  who  will  look 
through  the  files  of  our  newspapers  for 
September,  1864,  will  find  numerous 
reports,  both  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  acknowledging  the  success  of  the 
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experiments  and  recognising  the  value 
of  the  invention.  Bat  the  most  im- 
portant testimony  was  obtained  from 
Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis  in  the  beginning 
of  that  month.  Mr.  Ellis,  known  as 
the  author  of  the  most  complete  work 
on  the  philosophy  of  Phonetics  that  -has 
been  produced  in  England,  and  himself 
the  inventor  of  the  most  complete  uni- 
versal alphabet  that  had  as  yet  been 
proposed, — familiar  therefore  with  every 
variety  of  phonetic  difficulty,  and  with 
an  ear  practised  in  perceiving  the  nicest 
distinctions  of  spoken  sounds, — was  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Bell  to  examine  and  test 
the  new  system  at  a  private  audience. 
He  went  prepared  with  all  the  difficulties 
he  could  think  of,  was  allowed  to  propose 
them  in  his  own  way,  and  with  a  view 
to  his  own  satisfaction ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1864,  reported  the  result 
in  a  letter  to  the  Reader,  which  Mr. 
Bell  has  reprinted  at  full  length,  and  of 
which  I  shall  quote,  in  its  own  words,  as 
much  as  is  material  to  the  point  with 
which  I  am  now  dealing. 

"  Mr.  Bell  did  not  show  me  his  alphabet, 
but  stated  that  it  consisted  of  only  thirty-four 
distinct  and  separate  characters,  each  of  which 
would  be  printed  by  a  separate  type,  placed 
side  by  side  in  the  usual  way,  without  any 
insertions  over  or  under,  as  in  Arabic  or 
Hebrew. .  .  . 

"  The  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows : — 
Mr.  Bell  sent  his  two  sons,  who  were  to  read 
his  writing,  out  of  the  room— it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  eldest,  who  read  all  the 
words  in  this  case,  had  only  had  five  weeks' 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  alphabet— and  I 
dictated  slowly  and  distinctly  the  sounds  which 
I  wished  to  be  written.  These  consisted  of  a 
few  words  in  Latin,  pronounced  first  as  at 
Eton,  then  as  in  Italy,  and  then  according  to 
some  theoretical  notions  of  how  the  Latins 
might  have  uttered  them.  Then  came  some 
English  provincialisms  and  affected  pronun- 
ciations, the  words  'how  odd'  bring  given 
in  several  distinct  ways.  Suddenly  German 
provincialisms  were  introduced.  Then  discri- 
minations of  sounds,  often  confused,  as  ««,  zV 
),  ",/,.  i,'h  (German),  ich  (Dutch),  ich 
i,  out,  oui  (French),  we  (English)  wie 
(German),  vie  (French).  Some  Arabic,  some 
Coekney-Kimlish,  with  an  introduced  Arabic 
guttural,  some  mispronounced  Spanish,  and 
a  varielv  of  shades  of  vowels  and  diphthongs. 
The  sudden  changes  and  the  confusion  would 
utterly  prevent  any  one  from  guessing  by  the 
rt,  and  the  distinctions  of  vowel-sounds 
would  be  very  difficult  either  to  seize  or  to 


imitate  except  by  persons  thoroughly  used  to 
appreciate  such  sounds,  or  led  by  a  strictly 
physiological  system  of  symbolization  to  con- 
ceive and  utter  them. 

"  After  the  writing  was  complete,  the  sons 
were  called  in,  and  read  it.  They  read  it,  of 
course,  slowly.  They  had  an  unfamiliar  combi- 
nation of  letters  in  each  word.  They  evidently 
spelt  it  mentally,  placing  their  organs  in  the 
modified  positions,  and  then  uttered  the  sounds. 
They  made  a  few  mistakes,  as  was  natural ;  but 
they  corrected  them  without  further  assistance 
than  my  saying  that  they  were  wrong.  Occa- 
'  sionally— very  seldom— they  declared  that  they 
uttered  the  sound  that  was  written.  Mr.  Bell 
said  in  these  cases  that  what  they  said  was 
what  he  heard.  In  each  case,  the  sons  being 
sent  away,  he  re-wrote  the  word  from  my 
dictation ;  and  then  the  sons  read  it  cor- 
rectly. 

"The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory—- 
that is,  Mr.  Bell  wrote  down  my  queer  and 
purposely-exaggerated  pronunciations  and 
mispronunciations,  and  delicate  distinctions, 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  sons,  not  having 
heard  them,  so  uttered  them  as  to  surprise  me 
by  the  extremely  correct  echo  of  my  own  voice. 
I  have  made  it  my  business  for  twenty-one 
years  to  study  alphabetical  systems.  I  do  not 
know  one  which  could  have  produced  the  same 
results.  I  do  not  know  one  which  could  have 
written  every  sound  I  used.  So  far,  then,  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  Mr.  Bell  has  solved  the 
problem.  Not  having  been  able  to  study  the 
principles  of  his  system,  I  am  unable  to  appre- 
ciate it  in  its  entirety.  He  states  that  he  has 
written  a  variety  of  languages  to  the  satis- 
faction of  natives.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  no  exagge- 
ration in  this  statement.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
we  are  all  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  a  tole- 
rably decent  imitation  of  our  sounds  by  a 
foreigner  ;  and  our  testimonials  as  to  their 
powers  of  speech  are  often  exaggerated.  In 
my  own  testing  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
approximations,  and  I  obtained  correct  imita- 
tions. Accent,  tone,  drawl,  brevity,  indis- 
tinctness, were  all  reproduced  with  surprising 
accuracy.  Ueing  on  the  watch,  I  could,  as  it 
were,  trace  the  alphabet  in  the  lips  of  the 
readers.  I  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Bell  is  justi- 
,fied  in  the  somewhat  bold  title  which  he  has 
assumed  for  his  mode  of  writing—'  Visible 
Speech. '  I  only  hope  that,  for  the  advantage 
of  linguists,  such  an  alphabet  may  be  soon 
made  accessible,  and  that,  for  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  it  may  be  adopted  generally,  at 
least  for  extra-European  nations— as  for  the 
Chinese  dialects  and  the  several  extremely 
diverse  Indian  languages,  where  such  an 
alphabet  would  rapidly  become  a  great  social 
and  political  engine." 

Other  witnesses  might  be  cited  by 
the  score,  who  attest  the  success  of  the 
trials  which  they  saw;  but  their  testi- 
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mony  would  add  nothing  to  the  weight 
of  this;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
of  them  were  so  well  qualified  as  Mr. 
Ellis  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  system, 
so  little  to  be  suspected  of  facility  or 
favourable  predisposition  in  applying 
the  test,  or  supplied  with  a  better  op- 
portunity of  applying  it  thoroughly.  I 
conceive,  therefore,  that  the  point  at 
present  in  question  is  conclusively  es- 
tablished. For  the  question  is  not  yet 
whether  the  Government  ought  to  un- 
dertake the  promulgation  of  the  new 
system,  but  whether  they  ought  to 
inquire  into  it,  with  a  view  to  undertake 
the  promulgation,  if  they  find  upon 
inquiry  that  its  pretensions  are  sub- 
stantiated, and  that  the  undertaking  is 
practicable. 

Of  the  use  of  such  an  invention  there 
cannot  surely  be  any  serious  question. 
Its  uses  would  manifestly  be  innumera- 
ble,— co-extensive  almost  with  the  uses 
of  communication  between  man  and  man 
by  writing ;  which  is  itself  almost  co- 
extensive with  the  use  of  language.  All 
writing  aims  at  the  representation  of 
the  sound  of  spoken  words.  How  im- 
perfectly this  office  is  performed  by  the 
best  alphabets  hitherto  tried,  everybody 
knows  who  has  attempted  to  learn  a 
language  by  the  help  of  books.  Mr. 
Bell's,  if  Mr.  Ellis's  report  of  its  per- 
formances be  correct,  must  be  able  to 
represent  sounds  more  exactly  than  can 
be  easily  done  even  by  oral  imitation  : 
for  the  differences  between  some  of  the 
words  which  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Bell's 
sons,  and  of  which  he  says  he  obtained 
"  correct  imitations,"  are  such  as  few 
can  learn  to  imitate  correctly  either  by 
oral  instruction  from  the  best  teachers, 
or  even  by  living  and  conversing  in  the 
languages  to  which  they  belong. 

As  to  its  infinite  superiority  in  this 
respect  to  all  rival  systems  of  symbolic 
representation  hitherto  known,  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt.  That  in  Mr.  Bell's 
hands  it  can  do  these  things,  we  know  ; 
for  we  are  told  on  good  authority  that 
it  has  done  them  ; — and  that  not  once 
or  twice,  but  as  often  as  it  has  been 
tried.  The  question  which  remains  to 
be  asked  is,  whether  it  can  be  made  to 


do  them  as  well,  or  sufficiently  well,  in 
other  hands.  The  gentleman  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  Punch  and  Judy 
that  he  bought  the  whole  apparatus, 
minus  the  manager,  and  took  it  home 
with  him,  found  it  a  bad  bargain  ;  and  if 
Mr.  Bell's  system  of  symbols  be  a  machine 
which  can  only  be  worked  by  himself, 
its  use  will  be  comparatively  small. 
Now  upon  this  point  we  cannot,  as  yet, 
obtain  conclusive  evidence  because  he 
cannot  explain  the  operation  to  the 
world  without  making  the  world  a 
present  of  his  invention  ;  which  is  more 
than  he  can  be  fairly  asked  to  do.  He 
has  not,  however,  left  us  altogether  in 
the  dark. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  given  to  one 
eminent  man  of  science  full  means  of 
forming  a  judgment  upon  this  point.    On 
the  4th  of  March,  1865,  the  theoretical 
and  practical  details  of  the  system,  in- 
cluding the  "original   classifications  of 
'  elementary  sounds,  and  diagrams  ex- 
'  hibiting  their  organic  and  mechanical 
'  relations,   as  well    as  the   scheme  of 
'  symbols  and  the  representative  prin- 
'  ciple    of   the   alphabet,"    were    confi- 
dentially communicated  to    Sir   David 
Brewster  ;  and  on  the  10th,  Sir  David 
returned  the  following  report  upon  the 
point  in  question  : — 

"  UNIVERSITY  OP  EDINBURGH. 

"  In  Mr.  Bell's  System  of  Visible  Speech, 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
all  possible  modifications  of  sound  are  accu- 
rately represented  by  a  wonderfully  small 
number  of  simple  symbols  ;  and,  by  the  aid 
of  these  symbols,  different  readers  are  enabled 
to  place  the  organs  of  speech  so  as  to  yield, 
with  readiness  and  uniformity,  the  minutest 
varieties  of  articulate  sounds. 

"  Mr.  Bell's  system  appears  to  me  to  he 
a  valuable  contribution  to  this  department  of 
science,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  be 
rendered  intelligible  by  means  of  diagrams, 
aided  by  illustrations  from  the  voice  of  a 
teacher. 

(Signed)   "DAVID  BREWSTEK. 

"  March  IQth,  1865." 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Bell  has 
given  us,  in.  answer  to  the  question 
"  whether  any  person  can  be  taught  to 
understand  the  symbols,"  and  "whether 
the  knowledge  can  be  acquired  easily" 
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an  illustration  by  which  we  may  learn 
something  of  the  principle  upon  which  his 
alphabet  is  constructed  and  worked  : — 

"  The  sound  symbol  for  p  (he  tells  us)  in 
the  new  alphabet,  says  to  the  learner,  '  Shut 
your  lips ;  he  does  so,  and  the  result  is  the 
effect  of  the  letter  p.  The  symbol  for  6  says 
to  the  learner,  '  Shut  your  lips  as  before,  and 
make  a  murmur  of  voice  ;'  and  the  symbol  for 
m  says,  '  Shut  your  lips  in  the  same  way,  and 
sound  the  voice  through  the  nose.' " 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  each  symbol 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  sound  required 
to  be  made,  but  a  direction  how  to  make 
it.     And  if  the  several  forms  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  bear  a  true  analogy  to  the 
several  positions  of  the  vocal  organs  by 
which  the  sounds  are  produced, — if  the 
characters  do  (as  in  another  place  Mr. 
Bell  says  they  do)  "depict,  by  suggestive 
"  analogy  of  form,  the  organic  attitudes 
"  which  produce  or  modify  the  respec- 
"  tive  sounds,  and  so  inform  the  reader 
"  how  to  place  his  organs  to  pronounce 
"  the  sounds," — it  is  conceivable  enough 
that  the  directions  may  be  easily  remem- 
bered and  followed.     We  see  that  the 
notes  in  music,  being  so  arranged  on 
the  stave  as  to  represent  to  the  eye  the 
rising  or  falling  of  the  voice,  are  much 
more  easily  learned  than  they  could  be 
if  they  were  indicated  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  which  have  been  used  to 
denote  them  ;  and  when  Mr.  Bell  calls 
his  system  "visible  speech,"  he  means, 
no  doubt,  that  it  enables  the  reader  to 
see  the  relation  of  one  sound  to  another, 
just  as  the  musician  sees  the  relation  of 
one  note  to  another.     He  is  not  merely 
told  of  it :  he  sees  it  as  in  a  picture. 
The  relation   between  p,  b,  and  m  was 
probably  chosen  for  illustration  because 
the  direction  for  p  was  the  simplest  and 
shortest.     But  though  it  would  require 
more  words  to  describe  the  action  by 
which  the  sound  of  t  or  k  is  made,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  quite  as  capable  of 
•description,  and  that  precisely  the  same 
relation  subsists  between  t,  d,  and  n,  and 
again  between  k,  g  (hard),  and  ng,  as  be- 
tween p,  b,  and  m.     It  is  less  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  than  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  that  the  number  of  symbols  which 
he  requires  should  be  so  very  few  :  for 
here  we  have  five  characters  doing  the 


work,  and  more  than  the  work,  of  nine  : 
and  inasmuch  as  the  same  symbol  which 
turns  p  into  6,  t  into  d,  and  'k  into  g, 
will  serve  also  to  turn  /  into  v,  s  into  z, 
and  x  into  gs,  we  thereby  save  three 
more. 

"While,  therefore,  it  is  established  by 
proof  as  conclusive  as*  any  can  be  which 
rests  upon  human  testimony,  that  Mr. 
Bell's  system  of  notation  is  capable  of 
conveying  to  one  who  has  learned  it  a 
true  idea  of  all  varieties  of  spoken  sound, 
there  is   no  reason   to  apprehend  any 
insuperable  or  formidable  difficulty  in 
the   teaching  and    management   of  it. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  apprehend 
much  difficulty  from  mis-teaching  and 
mis-management,  if  it  be  allowed  in  the 
beginning  to  get  into  bad  hands.    And, 
therefore,    it   appears   to   me   to    be   a 
matter  of  more  than  national  importance 
that  time  should  not  be  lost,  and  that  the 
measures  for  bringing  it  into  use  should 
be  taken  now,  while  the  services  of  Mr. 
Bell  himself  are  available  for  the  pur- 
pose.    It  is  from  him  that  the  meaning, 
use,    and  management   of  the  symbols 
can  be  best  learned.    Each  of  the  sounds 
which  are  represented,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  made,   ought  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  explained  by  himself  with 
the  help  of  his  own  voice,  ear,  and  obser- 
vation :  for  the  art  of  perceiving  what 
we  really  hear  is  not  a  common  one,  and 
a  few  false  directions  might  confuse  and 
vitiate   the  whole  scheme.      But  why 
should  there  be  any  delay  in  taking  the 
first  step  ?     It  need  not  interrupt  for 
an  hour  any  of  the  immediate  businesses 
of  the  time.     Neither  Eeform  Bills  nor 
Estimates  need  advance  a  step  the  slower 
for  it.      All  that  is  wanted  to  begin 
with  is,  that  some  three,  or  two,  or  one 
properly  qualified  person  should  be  com- 
missioned by  the  Government  to  exa- 
mine and  report  upon  the  nature  of  the 
invention,  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
turned,  the  means  of  working  it,  and  the 
expense.     If  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment it  can  be  made  to    do    half 
what  Mr.  Bell  can  make  it  do,  it  can- 
not but  be  worth  as  much  as  it  is  likely 
to  cost.     The  printing  and  circulating 
of  a  few  short,  explanatory  books,  the 
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cutting  of  the  types,  the  instructing  of 
a  number  of  instructors  sufficient  to 
teach  the  use  of  it  correctly,  and  the 
compensation  to  Mr.  Bell  for  giving  up 
his  copyright, — these  will  be  the  chief 
expenses.  To  keep  it  longer  in  the 
\vaiting-room  is  nothing  less  than  to 
throw  away  a  great  chance  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  civilization  by  an 
immense  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  principal,  its  universal,  its 
indispensable  instrument  —  the  repre- 
sentation of  sounds  by  letters.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  alphabet, 
being  founded  upon  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  speech,  which  are  the  same 
everywhere  and  always,  if  it  be  the  best 
for  one  language  is  the  best  for  all; 
and  will,  by  the  mere  force  of  conve- 
nience, bring  itself  into  universal  use. 
What  else  may  follow,  or  how  soon,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  define  or  predict.  Let 
us,  at  least,  secure  this,  and  let  us  secure 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  Since  it  is  the 
very  problem  which,  only  twelve  years 
ago,  the  assembled  philologists  of  Eu- 
rope, under  the  presidency  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  were  occupied  in  discuss- 
ing and  endeavouring  to  solve,  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  there  will 
be  any  difficulty  in  finding  men  both 
competent  and  willing  to  undertake  the 
examination  of  the  solution  now  offered. 
And  Mr.  Bell's  very  modest  request, 
"  that  a  preliminary  investigation  may 
"  be  made  into  the  details  of  the  system, 
"  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  if  it  shall 
"  be  found  to  fulfil  the  requisite  condi- 
"  tions  of  completeness,  accuracy,  and 
"  simpticity"  will  surely  find  somebody 
to  support  it.  It  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  a  thing  which  so  many  learned  men 
have  been  so  long  searching  for  in  vain 
should  be  found  by  one  who  probably 


does  not  make  any  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing. He  found  it  because  he  happened 
to  take  the  way  to  the  place  where  it 
was,  while  the  learned  men  were  misled 
by  their  learning  to  seek  for  it  where  it 
was  not.  Words,  which  are  infinite  in 
number  and  variety,  are  all  made  of 
sounds,  of  which  the  number  is  both 
small  and  definite,  and  cannot  be  in- 
creased at  pleasure.  The  philologists 
were  seeking  among  the  words :  Mr. 
Bell  went  at  once  to  the  sounds.  The 
wonder  is  that  he  was  the  first  who 
thought  of  looking  for  it  there,  not  that 
he  succeeded  in  finding  it.  Being  found, 
however ;  being  announced  as  in  all 
points  complete,  and  ready  to  prove  its 
completeness  at  any  time,  in  any  place ; 
being  known  to  have  so  proved  it,  upon 
the  testimony  of  a  great  variety  of  wit- 
nesses ;  having  had  public  attention 
called  to  it  nearly  two  years  ago  by  con- 
spicuous notices  in  the  newspapers,  both 
of  Edinburgh  and  London;  having, 
during  the  last  year,  had  its  claims  to 
attention  set  forth  at  large,  with  all  the 
evidence,  in  a  concise  and  convenient 
pamphlet  which  any  one  may  buy  for 
a  shilling  ;  and,  above  all,  being  still  a 
secret,  known  only  to  two  or  three 
people ; — that  it  should  not  have  excited 
more  popular  curiosity,  is  very  strange, 
and  a  new  thing  under  the  English  sun. 
Had  Mr.  Bell  produced  a  tithe  of  the  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  he  knew  who  wrote 
"  Ecce  Homo,"  or  where  the  Me  really 
comes  from,  he  would  have  been  be- 
sieged with  inquiries.  Is  there  no  one 
who  will  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  what  answer  has  been  given 
to  Mr.  Bell's  proposal,  and  so  make  it 
more  inconvenient  to  neglect  than  to 
despatch  it  ? 
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TIFK  INFLUENCE  OF  IMPUEE  WATER  OX  THE  SPREAD 
OF  CHOLERA. 


BY    THE    REV.  II.  WHITEHEAD. 


IN  the  December  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine I  gave  an  account  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  probable  causes  of  the 
cholera  outbreak  in  St.  James's,  West- 
minster, in  1854,  stating  the  reasons 
which  led  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  outbreak  was  in 
some  manner  attributable  to  the  use  of 
well-water  contaminated  by  matter  from 
an  adjoining  cesspool,  and  also  showing 
that,  for  three  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak,  there  had  been 
poured  into  this  cesspool  the  diluted 
dejections  of  an  infant  registered  as 
having  died  from  "exhaustion  after 
diarrhoea  ; "  a  fact  to  which,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  bearing  upon  a  theory  as  to 
the  mode  of  propagation  of  cholera,  I 
must  presently  call  further  attention. 

Meanwhile,  apart  from  any  theory 
respecting  cholera,  there  can  be  but  one 
•opinion  as  to  the  extreme  unpleasant- 
ness of  any  such  discovery  as  that  of  a 
connexion  between  a  well  and  a  cesspool, 
suggestive,  as  it  was,  of  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  other  parts  of  London  ;  for 
it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
mittee, while  prosecuting theirresearches, 
that  cesspools  abounded  even  in  a  com- 
paratively well-regulated  parish  like  St. 
James's.  Among  other  evidence  to  this 
effect  it  was  stated  that  "  when  Derby 
"  Court,  Piccadilly,  was  pulled  down  to 
"  clear  a  site  for  the  Museum  of  Eco- 
"  nomic  Geology,  no  less  than  thirty- 
"  two  cesspools  had  to  be  excavated " 
(St.  James's  Cholera  Report,  p.  .57). 
There  might  not  perhaps  often  be  only 
"two  feet  eight  inches  of  horizontal 
distance"  between  a  cesspool  and  a  well; 
but  through  such  soil  as  that  of  London 
the  percolation  is  necessarily  very  ex- 
tensive. Nor  was  the  matter  at  all 
mended,  but  rather  in  those  days  made 
worse,  by  the  fact  of  the  cesspools  being 
mostly  joined  by  drains  to  the  sewers. 


The  Broad  Street  cesspool,  for  instance, 
polluting  at  once  the  river  through  the 
sewers  and  also  a  well  through  the  soil, 
was  a  gross  superfluity  of  nuisance. 

Some  excuse  indeed  might  have  been 
alleged  in  1854  for  the  retention  of 
cesspools  in  London,  provided  they  had 
not  been  put  in  connexion  with  the 
sewers,  which  at  that  time  discharged 
their  contents  not  very  far  from  the 
source  of  the  water-supply  of  one  of 
the  public  companies.  But,  now  that  all 
the  public  waterworks  are  beyond  the 
flow  of  the  tide,  and  the  outfall  of  the 
sewers  is  several  miles  below  London 
Bridge,  with  a  prospect  of  the  sewage 
being  soon  altogether  diverted  from  the 
river,  let  us  hope  that  the  extermination 
of  cesspools  is  going  on  all  over  London 
at  least  as  rapidly  as  in  St.  George's, 
Southwark;  the  authorities  of  which 
parish,  as  I  have  been  told,  have  ex- 
cavated 4,000  of  these  obnoxious  pits 
during  the  last  four  years. 

Not  that  even  the  total  disappearance 
of  cesspools  would  render  the  use  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  metropolitan  wells 
unobjectionable.  Only  such  of  them  as 
are  sunk  through  the  clay  to  the  chalk, 
and  of  course  carefully  secured  against 
the  entrance  as  well  of  landsprings  as  of 
soil-soakage  of  any  kind,  can  be  wholly 
free  from  suspicion.  But  a  deep  public 
well  is  a  rarity  in  London.  Most 
London  wells,  sunk  only  to  the  clay, 
and  having  the  bricks  which  form  their 
sides  laid  dry,  without  mortar  or  cement, 
in  order  that  the  water  may  readily 
enter,  must  by  their  very  nature  admit 
of  percolation  from  the  surface  and  from 
the  various  strata,  which  surmount  the 
clay.  What  then  with  churchyards, 
gas,  and  muck  of  every  description,  in- 
cluding even  "  enormous  quantities  of 
black  beetles  "  (St.  James's  Cholera  Re- 
port, p.  76),  such  wells  can  hardly  escape 
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contamination  of  some  sort,  and  should 
accordingly  share  the  inevitable  fate  of 
the  cesspools. 

The  wells,  however,  will  probably  die 
harder  than  the  cesspools  ;  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  the  general  public  of 
the  deleterious  character  of  water  which 
is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  the  taste, 
whilst  its  pollution,  besides  being  im- 
perceptible to  the  drinker,  is  the  result 
of  a  process  at  once  removed  from 
observation  and  requiring  some  little 
intelligence  to  understand  :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult, 
especially  in  loathsome  courts  and  alleys, 
to  see  at  a  glance  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  "  butts  "  which  serve 
as  receptacles  for  "the  Company's 
water,"  the  only  alternative,  of  course, 
to  the  pump-water.  Enough  has  recently 
been  written  and  said  on  this  point  to 
render  it  unnecessary  here  to  dwell 
upon  it  further  than  to  remark  that, 
during  the  St.  James's  cholera  outbreak, 
in  a  district  by  no  means  of  the  lowest 
class,  the  state  of  the  cisterns  was  often 
alleged  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  reason 
for  sending  to  the  pump.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  people  in  miserable  "  rents  "  are 
glad  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
sparkling  water  of  any  well  within 
reasonable  distance.  Indeed  it  is  some- 
times the  case  in  such  places,  as  has 
lately  been  shown  by  Dr.  Jeaffreson, 
that  there  is  positively  no  butt  or  cistern 
at  all.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
must  perhaps  for  the  present  rest  con- 
tent with  knowing,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Eegistrar- General,  that  "  the  London 
"  pumps  have  been  placed  under  inspec- 
"  tion ;"  and  on  the  authority  of  the 
Prologue  of  the  Westminster  Play,  that 
underground  railways  and  main  drainage 
works  are  intercepting  the  sources  of 
their  supply. 

But  though  such  wells  for  the  most 
part  must  be  of  a  dangerous  character, 
some  special  contamination,  apart  from 
an  habitual  pollution  generally  detri- 
mental to  health,  may  be  necessary  to 
connect  them  with  the  spread  of  any 
specific  disease. 

That  an  exceptional  contamination  is 
needed  to  enable  them  to  propagate 


cholera  is  rendered  highly  probable  by 
some  of  the  facts  which  came  under  the 
observation  of  the  St.  James's  Com- 
mittee : — "If,"  says  their  reporter,  Mr. 
Marshall,  "  we  may  found  an  argument 
"  upon  the  fact  that  other  well-waters 
"  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  containing 
"  much  the  same  recognisable  organic  and 
"  inorganic  impurities,  did  no  harm,  and 
"  that  the  Broad  Street  water  itself,  in 
"  1832  and  1849,"  and  he  might  have 
added  in  1853,  "when  it  was  probably 
"  also  extensively  used  for  drinking,  and 
"  must  have  been  charged  with  very 
"  similar  general  impurities,  produced  no 
"  perceptible  deleterious  effects,  we  may 
"  admit  the  possibility  that  its  appa- 
"  rently  fatal  influence  in  determining 
"  the  brief  but  severe  explosion  of  1854 
"  was  owing  not  to  a  general  impurity, 
"  but  to  the  temporary  existence  of 
"  some  special  contamination  "  (Report, 
p.  92).  Likewise,  in  noticing  this  out- 
break and  the  verdict  of  the  Committee 
that  the  pump  was  in  some  manner  the 
cause  of  it,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Simon,  whilst  ad- 
mitting that  "the  evidence  collected 
"  by  the  Committee  strongly  tends  to 
"  justify  their  opinion,"  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  "  bad  as  was  the  pro- 
"  duce  of  the  Broad  Street  well — con- 
"  taining  the  results  of  organic  decom- 
"  position  filtered  through  but  scanty 
"  thickness  of  surrounding  soil — this 
"  quality  of  water  was  not  peculiar  to 
"  it;  as  generally  through  London  such 
"  must  be  the  condition  of  superficial 
"  well-waters  ;"  which  waters,  as  already 
observed  by  the  Committee,  had  not  in 
other  cases  been  proved  to  have  had  any 
share  in  the  spread  of  cholera.  Where- 
fore, adverting  also  to  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Pettenkofer,  who  "  found  himself 
"  unable  to  attribute  to  the,  well-waters 
"  any  causative  relation  to  the  epidemic" 
at  Munich,  Mr.  Simon  concludes  that 
these  facts  "give  to  the  imputed  opera- 
"  tion  of  the  Broad  Street  water  at  least 
"  an  exceptional  character  "  (Eeport  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  1856,  p/9). 

Such  from  the  first  had  been  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Snow,  who  consistently 
maintained,  not  merely  that  this  well 
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must  have  contained  "the  results  of 
organic  decomposition,"  but  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak,  its  pollution,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  superficial 
wells,  must  have  been  of  an  "  excep- 
tional character  ; "  though  he  did  not, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  admit  it  to  be 
an  isolated  exception,  even  among  wells, 
in  its  connexion  with  cholera.  "The 
reason,"  he  used  to  say  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Committee,  "  why  the  water  of 
"  this  pump  produced  the  great  out- 
"  break  is,  I  feel  confident,  that  the 
"  evacuations  of  one  or  more  cholera 
"  patients  found  their  way,  by  some 
"  means,  into  the  well "  (St.  James's 
Eeport,  p.  119).  To  the  swallowing  of 
such  evacuations,  at  first  exclusively 
through  the  water,  and  afterwards  both 
through  the  water  and  in  various  other 
ways  by  reason  of  the  multiplication 
and  spread  of  the  morbific  matter,  he 
attributed  the  very  great  mortality 
within  the  circumscribed  area  of  which 
the  pump  was  almost  the  exact  centre. 

I  need  not  here  recapitulate  the  stages 
by  which  Dr.  Snow's  inculpation  of  the 
pump,  at  first  disallowed,  came  gra- 
dually to  be  respected,  and  at  last 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  Committee, 
or  the  means  by  which  the  well,  at  first 
pronounced  "  free  from  any  fissures," 
was  found  to  be  connected  by  "  fur- 
rowed channels"  with  a  cesspool.  Pass- 
ing over  these  matters,  as  requiring  no 
further  exposition,  the  point  now  to  be 
considered  is  the  probable  cause  of  ex- 
ceptional contamination.  On  this  point 
Dr.  Snow's  hypothesis  required  evidence, 
not  only  that  "  the  evacuations  of  one 
**  or  more  cholera  patients  found  their 
"  way  into  the  well,"  but  also  that  at 
least  one  case  thus  concerned  in  the 
pollution  of  the  well  preceded  the  great 
outbreak  by  an  interval  long  enough  to 
allow  time,  both  for  the  process  of  pollu- 
tion, and  also  for  the  incubative  period 
of  the  disease.  It  was  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  August  31st,  that  the 
outbreak  began  :  and  what  is  the  fact 
brought  to  light  some  time  after  Dr.  Snow's 
prediction  of  its  probable  discovery,  and 
after  all  doubt  had  disappeared  from  the 
mind  of  the  Committee  respecting  the 


influence  of  the  pump  in  producing  the 
outbreak  ?  It  is  found  that  ,an  infant 
was  seized  with  diarrhoea  on  Monday, 
August  28th,  and  that  its  dejections, 
till  Wednesday,  the  30th,  steeped  in 
water,  were  thrown  into  the  cesspool, 
the  direct  connexion  of  which  with  the 
well  is  proved  beyond  cavil  or  dispute. 
Such  remarkable  agreement  between 
theory  and  fact  must  not,  I  apprehend,  be 
lightly  dismissed  as  a  mere  coincidence. 
That  there  should  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  accepting  the  case  of  this 
infant  as  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  outbreak  is  no  more  than 
might  be  expected.  One  difficulty  1 
myself  was  the  first  to  suggest. 

Why,  I  asked,  did  three  subsequent 
cases  of  undoubted  cholera  in  the  same 
house  fail  to  sustain  the  outbreak  through 
the  same  channel  of  communication  with 
the  well? — In  my  December  paper  on 
this  subject  I  gave  reasons  for  believing 
that  in  these  cases  the  excretions  may 
not  have  found  their  way  even  into  the 
cesspool.  But  a  friend  suggests — and 
not  without  reasons  derived  from  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  circumstances — 
that,  if  they  did  enter  the  cesspool, 
they  may  not  have  reached  the  well. 

But  the  child's  illness,  it  is  urged, 
was  not  choleraic ;  it  is  registered   as 
diarrhoea. — The  force  of  this  objection 
is    lessened  by    medical   testimony    of 
considerable   weight.      "  There    is   evi- 
'  dently,"   says   Dr.    Gull,    "  in    some 
1  minds  a  disinclination  to  regard  any 
*  case  as  cholera,    unless   it   manifests 
'  symptoms  of  marked  intensity  ;   but 
'  that    the    diarrhoea    which    prevails 
'  when  cholera  is  epidemic   is  due  to 
the  same  cause  as  cholera  itself,  is  to 
'  be  inferred,  not  only  from  its  clinical 
'  history,  but  also  from  other  circmn- 
'  stances"  (Report  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, 1854,  2d  Part,  p.  124).     The 
same  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Medical  Council: — "When 
"  diarrhoea  and  cholera  prevail  together 
"epidemically,    are    they   (with   diil'er- 
"ences   of  degree)    the   same   disease? 
"  This  question  must  now  doubtless  be 
"  answered  affirmatively  "  (Report  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  1855,  p.  62). 
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If  it  should  still  be  asked,  as  it  has 
"been  continually  asked  of  me,  whence 
and  how  did  the  infant  catch  the  disease, 
I  can  only  reply  that  I  do  not  know, 
and  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  a  local  investigation 
to  inquire.  But  I  must  remind  the 
reader  that  Dr.  Snow  did  not  limit  the 
propagation  of  cholera  to  water  as  the 
sole  medium  of  communication.  The 
morbific  matter,  if  such  as  he  sup- 
posed, may  be  conveyed  in  clothes,  on  a 
person's  hand,  in  the  air  as  a  minute 
particle  of  dust,  nay,  even  by  flies.  The 
infant  in  question  was  brought  up  by 
hand  ;  and  no  one  knows  what  may 
not  be  in  London  milk. 

But  it  is  impossible,  say  some  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  that  cholera 
can  be  at  all  propagated  by  the  swal- 
lowing, whether  in  water  or  in  any 
other  way,  of  choleraic  discharges,  the 
theory  being  contrary  to  sound  doc- 
trine concerning  the  pathology  of  the 
disease. — It  needs  not,  however,  a  pro- 
fessional acquaintance  with  cholera  lite- 
rature to  be  aware  that  this  theory  has 
been  defended  as  well  as  attacked  on 
pathological  grounds.  Of  course,  on 
such  a  point,  I  must  be  content  to 
listen  respectfully  to  a  controversy  in 
which  I  can  have  no  part,  unless  the 
disputants  on  either  side  should  con- 
descend to  appeal  to  external  evidence, 
to  which  step  sooner  or  later  both  sides 
are  generally  reduced.  But  I  may  re- 
mark that  two  recent  utterances  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  propagation  of  cholera 
seem  to  show  that  pathological  objec- 
tions to  the  theory  in  question  do  not 
press  very  heavily  upon  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  highest  authorities.  "For 
"  all  practical  purposes,"  says  the  Eegis- 
trar-General,  "  it  may  be  assumed  that 
"  the  discharges  of  patients  in  the  epi- 
"  demic,  either  casually  touching  the 
"  mouth,  or  entering  in  dust  or  vapour 
"  through  air  or  water,  induce  diarrhoea 
"  or  cholera  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
"  those  exposed  to  their  influence " 
(Quarterly  Eeport,  October,  1 865).  And 
a  similar  doctrine  is  reported  by  the 
Times'  correspondent  at  Xaples,  in  a 
letter  dated  October  1 1,  as  being  held  by 
"  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 


"  politan  physicians,"  Dr.  Thomassi, 
"  who  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
"  mode  of  communication  of  cholera  is 
"  not  by  contagion  from  the  skin  or  exha- 
"  lations  from  the  lungs,  but  from  the 
"  materia  ejected  by  the  patient,  the 
"  virus  of  which  may  be  extended  by 
"  water  if  the  materia  has  been  thrown 
"  near  water-courses  or  cisterns." 

The  Eegistrar-General  attaches  great 
importance  to  this  theory,  and  speaks 
of  "  the  detection  since  1849  of  the 
mode  of  propagation  of  cholera"  as 
being  "  among  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  medical  science."  A  like  estimate  of 
its  importance,  as  supplying  definite  aim 
to  works  of  sanitary  improvement  for 
the  prevention  of  cholera,  and  also  in- 
troducing intelligible  purpose  into  pre- 
cautions taken  by  individuals,  was  thus 
expressed  some  years  ago  in  the  Lancet 
by  Mr.  French,  the  surgeon  of  the  St. 
James's  Infirmary :  "  When  this  "  (Dr. 
Snow's)  "  doctrine,  respecting  the  mode 
"•  in  which  cholera  is  communicated, 
"  becomes  comprehended  by  Secretaries 
"  of  State  and  generals  commanding  in 
"  chief,  as  is  the  household  word  'vacci- 
"  nation,'  then  'outbreaks'  of  cholera — 
"  i.e.  large  numbers  of  persons  attacked 
"  at  once  in  a  district  (a  phenomenon 
"  well  known  in  the  history  of  the 
"  disease) — will  become  rare  events  " 
(Lancet,  July  24,  1858).  This  state- 
ment was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Snow,  of  whose  investiga- 
tions on  this  subject  a  brief  account 
may,  at  the  present  time,  be  interesting, 
and  perhaps  useful,  to  the  public. 

It  was  in  1848  that  Dr.  Snow,  having 
already,  with  many  other  members  of  his 
profession,  become  convinced,  from  ex- 
amination of  the  history  of  cholera,  that 
it  is  propagated  by  human  intercourse, 
was  led,  by  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
"  communicated  by  something  that  acts 
directly  on  the  alimentary  canal ;"  and 
he  then  suggested  "  the  excretions  of  the 
sick  "  as  the  most  likely  vehicle  of  the 
poison,  which,  in  his  opinion,  to  produce 
cholera  must  be  swallowed.  This  hy- 
pothesis, besides  being  in  accordance 
with  all  that  had  been  urged  in  support 
of  the  contagiousness  of  the  malady, 
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had  the  further  recommendation  of  sup- 
plying an  explanation  of  its  apparent 
eccentricity.  It  did  not,  however, 
more  than  other  theories,  seem  to  admit 
of  demonstration,  except  in  one  way, 
which  had  not  yet  been  investigated. 
"None  of  the  early  investigators  of 
"  cholera  appear  to  have  imagined  that 
"  the  specific  poison  ever  found  en- 
"  trance  by  means  of  drinking  water  " 
(Dr.  Parkes  on  Practical  Hygiene,  2d 
Edition,  1866,  p.  60). 

Applying  himself  to  this  branch  of 
inquiry,  Dr.  Snow  was  only  able,  in 
1848,  to  allege  that  certain  towns,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  drank  water  pol- 
luted by  sewage,  had  suffered  severely 
from  cholera  in  1832,  and,  in  particular, 
that  in  certain  districts  of  London,  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Thames  and 
the  Lea,  the  mortality  in  that  year  from 
the  same  disease  had  been  greater  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  dif- 
ferently supplied. 

But,  in  1849,  one  of  those  anomalous 
outbreaks,  which  obviously  suggest  a 
local  cause,  took  place  in  Horselydown, 
where  of  two  rows  of  houses,  placed 
back  to  back,  using  the  same  drain,  and 
having  the  same  relative  position  towards 
an  open  sewer,  one  row  lost  eleven  of  its 
inhabitants  by  cholera,  several  others 
being  not  fatally  attacked,  in  a  few  days ; 
whilst  the  other  only  lost  one,  and  had 
but  one  not  fatal  case.  The  only  dif- 
ference which  the  Assistant  Surveyor  for 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  could  find 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
courts,  was  that  the  people  of  the  former 
used  a  well  to  which  slops  of  dirty 
water,  poured  into  a  channel  in  front  of 
the  houses,  had  access.  The  outbreak 
was  preceded,  with  an  interval  of  a  week, 
by  two  cases,  which  each  lasted  several 
days,  and,  as  stated  by  the  doctor  who 
attended  them,  "  the  water  in  which  the 
"  foul  linen  would  be  washed  would  in- 
"  evitably  be  emptied  into  the  above- 
"  mentioned  channel"  (Snow  on  Cholera, 
1st  Edition,  p.  14,1849). 

Simultaneous  with  this  outbreak  was 
another,  in  Albion  Terrace,  Wandsworth 
Road,  in  which,  in  the  seventeen  houses 
constituting  the  terrace,  twenty  persons 
died  of  cholera  in  a  fortnight,  four 


or  five  others  being  fatally  attacked 
after  flying  from  the  place.  The  fatal 
cases  were  distributed  over  ten  out 
of  the  seventeen  houses;  and  a  doc- 
tor who  attended  many  of  the  cases, 
stated  that  "  attacks  occurred  in  the 
"  other  seven  houses,  with  the  exception 
"  of  one  or  two  that  were  empty,  or 
"  nearly  so."  The  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood was  altogether  spared.  The 
only  circumstance  peculiar  to  this  terrace 
was  its  water-supply,  derived  "  from  a 
"  copious  spring  in  the  road,  the  water 
"  of  which  was  conducted  by  a  brick 
"  barrel  drain  to  the  back  of  the  houses, 
"  and  then  flowed  right  and  left,  to 
"  supply  tanks  in  the  ground  behind 
"  each  house."  The  cesspools  were  full, 
and  some  of  the  overflow  drains  choked 
up,  "  one  having  no  bottom,  or  one  so 
"  soft  that  it  could  be  penetrated  with  a 
"  stick ;  and  it  crossed,  at  right  angles, 
"  above  the  earthenware  pipe  of  the 
"  water  tank,  the  joints  of  which  were 
"  leaky,  and  allowed  the  water  to  escape." 
In  one  case  the  Surveyor  "found  a  pipe 
"  for  bringing  surplus  water  from  the 
"  tanks  communicating  with  a  drain  from 
"  the  cesspool;  and  he  found  a  flat  brick 
"  drain  laid  over  the  barrel  drain  which 
"brought  the  water  from  the  spring." 
This  state  of  things,  bad  enough  at  any 
time,  was  made  considerably  worse  by 
the  bursting  of  the  "  flat  brick  drain " 
during  a  storm  on  July  26th.  The  first 
case  began  on  July  28th;  the  second 
(not  fatal)  on  July  30th ;  two  more  on 
August  1st;  two  on  August  3d.  The 
attacks  were  numerous  during  the  fol- 
lowing three  or  four  days,  after  which 
time  they  diminished  in  number  (Ibid* 
1849,  p.  18). 

Having  inquired  into  the  circum- 
stances of  these  local  outbreaks,  Dr. 
Snow  turned  his  attention  to  the  general 
mortality  from  cholera  throughout 
London,  which  he  found,  as  in  1832, 
was  by  far  the  greatest  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  "  The  deaths  from  cholera 
"  in  this  district,  which  contains  a 
"  very  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
"  the  population,  have  been  more  nume- 
"  rous  than  in  all  the  other  districts 
"  put  together"  (Ibid.  1849,  p.  23).  This 
calculation  was  based  on  the  reports 
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of  the  Kegistrar-General,  which  showed 
that,  during  the  month  ending  August 
25th,  "out  of  the  7,266  deaths  in' the 
"  metropolis,  4,001  occurred  on  the 
"  south  side  of  the  Thames."  The 
South  London  drinking  water,  so  far 
as  it  was  supplied  by  public  com- 
panies, was  at  that  time  exclusively 
derived  from  the  Thames  at  and  below 
Yauxhall,  whilst  other  sources  of  supply 
were  used  by  extensive  districts  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river. 

Believing  that  he  saw  in  these  facts 
some  confirmation  of  liis  theory — which 
of  course  attributed  the  excess  of  mor- 
tality in  South  London  to  the  contami- 
nation of  the  Thames  by  cholera  dis- 
charges entering  it  through  the  sewers — 
Dr.  Snow  ventured,  in  the  autumn  of 
1849,  to  publish  his  views,  which  he 
had  previously  made  known,  in  conver- 
sation only,  to  various  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  He  did  not  claim 
for  them  the  credit  of  actual  demonstra- 
tion, but  advanced  them  as  containing, 
in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  upon 
the  subject,  "  a  greater  amount  of  pro- 
"  bability  in  their  favour  than  any  other 
"  views." 

In  the  interval  between  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  cholera  in  1849  and  its 
return  in  1853,  much  additional  infor- 
mation came  to  light  respecting  the  in- 
fluence of  polluted  water  in  propagating 
cholera  during  the  epidemic  of  1849 ; 
and  Dr.  Snow,  availing  himself  of  the 
observations  of  other  medical  men,  and 
corresponding  with  persons  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  continually  drew 
attention  to  the  subject.  It  appeared 
that  in  Rotherhithe,  Salford,  Ilford,  and 
Locksbrook,  outbreaks  of  cholera  had 
been  traced,  with  more  or  less  proba- 
bility, to  wells  contaminated  with  faecal 
matter ;  and  an  inquiry,  set  on  foot  by 
Dr.  Snow  in  1849,  into  the  circum- 
stances of  an  outbreak  at  the  village  of 
Newburn,  near  Newcastle,  where  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  died,  afforded 
strong  grounds  for  attributing  the  out- 
break to  a  similar  cause.  It  was  shown 
by  Dr.  Shapter  that  at  Exeter,  in  1832, 
when  the  public  water-supply  was  de- 
rived from  the  river  at  a  point  where  it 
received  the  sewage,  the  mortality  from 


cholera  was  seventeen  times  greater 
than  in  1849,  when  the  source  of  supply 
had  been  changed  to  a  locality  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  tide.  At  Notting- 
ham the  deaths  in  1832  were  twenty- 
two  times  more  numerous  than  in 
1849  ;  which  difference  was  attributed 
by  the  Local  Sanitary  Committee  to  the 
extension,  since  1832,  of  pure  water  to 
the  poor,  who  in  that  year  had  been  the 
principal  victims.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  Hull  the  mortality  in  1849  was  six 
times  as  great  as  in  1832,  apparently 
owing  to  "  a  more  plentiful  supply  "  of 
contaminated  water.  In  1832,  Glasgow 
suffered  very  severely  from  cholera  on 
both  sides  of  the  Clyde,  from  which  its 
water-supply  was  then  on  both  sides  de- 
rived; but  in  1849  the  south  side,  then 
supplied  with  water  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  "  furnished  comparatively 
a  small  number  of  cases,"  whilst  in 
other  parts  of  Glasgow,  still  supplied 
from  the  Clyde,  the  epidemic  was  very 
severe.  "Birmingham,  Bath,  Chelten- 
"  ham,  and  Leicester,  all  with  a  supply 
"  of  water  free  from  connexion  with  the 
"  drains  and  sewers,  have  nearly  escaped 
"  the  cholera  in  every  epidemic  "  (Snow 
on  Cholera,  2nd  Edition,  1855,  p.  98). 

It  is  the  cumulative  testimony  of 
these  instances,  with  others  that  need 
not  be  mentioned,  which  gives  weight 
to  the  charge  of  the  preponderating 
influence  of  impure  water  in  the  propa- 
gation of  cholera,  Some  of  them,  as 
was  shown  by  the  late  Dr.  Baly,  may 
be  open  to  objection ;  but  he  admits 
that  this  alleged  influence  is  "  supported 
"  by  evidence  of  a  striking  and  unex- 
"  pectedkind,"  and  concludes  that  "  the 
"  subject  needs  and  is  likely  hereafter  to 
"  receive  more  systematic  investigation  " 
(Report  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
1854,  Part  1,  p.  214). 

It  had  already  begun  to  receive  "  more 
systematic  investigation,"  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  was  facilitated  by  an  im- 
portant change  which  had  taken  place 
since  1849  in  the  water-supply  of  some 
of  the  South  London  districts,  the 
Lambeth  Company  having  removed 
their  works  in  1852  from  opposite 
Hungerford  Market  to  Thames  Ditton, 
thus  obtaining  a  supply  quite  free  from 
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the  sewage  of  London,  whilst  the  South- 
wark and  Vauxhall  Company  still  con- 
tinued  in    1853  to  draw  their  supply 
from  near  Vauxhall.     The  effect  of  the 
change   on   the   part   of  the  Lambeth 
Company  was  at  once  apparent  on  the 
return    of   the    cholera   in    1853,    and 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  who  commented  upon  it  in  his 
returns ;    and  Dr.    Snow  records  some 
startling  particulars.     Thus,  "in  1849, 
"  the  parish  of  Christchurch  suffered  a 
"  rather  higher  rate  of  mortality  than 
"  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Saviour's  ; 
"  but  in  1853,  while  the  mortality  in 
"  St.  Saviour's  was  at  the  rate  of  227  to 
"  100,000  living,  that  of  Christchurch 
"  was  only  at  the  rate  of  43.     Now  St. 
"  Saviour's  is  supplied  entirely  by  the 
"  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company, 
"  and  Christchurch  chiefly  by  the  Lam- 
"  beth  Company."     Again,  "  Waterloo 
"  Road,    first   part,    suffered  almost  as 
"  much  as  St.  Saviour's  in  1849,  and 
"  had  but  a  single  death  in  1853  ;  it  is 
"  supplied   almost   exclusively  by   the 
"  Lambeth  Company."     Eut  this  con- 
trast becomes  still  more  striking  when 
traced  in  certain  districts  where  "  the 
"  pipes  of  each  company  go  down  all 
"  the   streets   and  into   nearly  all  the 
"  courts  and  alleys,  some  houses  being 
u  supplied  by  one  company  and  some 
"  by  the  other,  in  many  cases  a  single 
"  house  having  a  different  supply  from 
"  that  on  either  side."     With  great  in- 
dustry,   Dr.    Snow,    by    order    of    the 
Registrar-General,  examined  the  death 
statistics   in   these   streets,    and   found 
that  down  to  the  12th  of  August,  1853, 
whilst  deaths  from  cholera  had  occurred 
in    thirty-eight    houses     supplied    by 
the   Southwark    and    Vauxhall    Com- 
pany, deaths  had  only  occurred  in  four 
houses  supplied  by  the  Lambeth.  More- 
over, "  of  all  the  deaths    from  cholera 
"  throughout    London    in    those    four 
"  Aveeks,    more    than   half   took    place 
"  among  the  customers  of  the  Southwark 
"  and  Vauxhall    Company "  (Snow  on 
Cholera,  2d  Edition,  1855,  p.  80).    Simi- 
lar results  were  observed  in  1855,  when 
it  also  appeared  that  the  customers  of 
the  Lambeth  Company  enjoyed  greater 
immunity  even  than  most  of  the  districts 


north  of  the  Thames.  A  more  complete 
investigation,  instituted  by  the.President 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  embracing 
the  whole  period  of  the  epidemic  of 
1853-4,  resulted  in  the  discovery  that, 
among  an  equal  number  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  either  company,  the  deaths 
among  those  of  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Company  were  three  and  a 
half  times  more  numerous  than  among 
those  of  the  Lambeth,  which  fact  the 
reporter,  Mr.  Simon,  "  ventures  to 
"  believe  will  be  accepted  as  the 
"  final  solution  of  any  existing  uncer- 
"  tainty  as  to  the  dangerousness  of  putre- 
"  fiable  drinking  water  during  visitations 
"  of  epidemic  cholera "  (Report  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  1856,  p.  9). 

Since  1854  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Company  has  likewise  re- 
moved its  works  to  Thames  Ditton  ;  so 
that  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  on  the 
return  of  the  cholera  the  whole  of  South 
London  may  be  comparatively  lightly 
visited ;  though  there  is  still  some, 
however  inconsiderable,  danger  from 
the  sewage  of  towns  above  Teddington 
Lock. 

Of  course,  even  when  the  influence  of 
polluted  water  upon  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  is  admitted,  different  theories 
may  be  advanced  as  to  the  way  in  which 
it  acts.  Some  will  say  that  it  predis- 
poses or  prepares  the  system  to  be  acted 
upon  by  some  unknown  cause  existing 
in  the  atmosphere  or  elsewhere.  But 
Dr.  Snow  held  that  "opinion  cannot 
"  long  halt  here  ;  and,  if  the  effect  of 
"  contaminated  water  be  admitted,  it 
"  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
"  acts  by  containing  the  true  and  specific 
"  cause  of  the  malady "  (Snow  on 
Cholera,  2d  Edition,  1855,  p.  110), 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Thames,  he 
supposed  to  be  transmitted  from  cholera 
patients  through  the  sewers.  He  ap- 
pealed, in  support  of  his  doctrine,  to  the 
fact  of  several  of  the  above-mentioned 
outbreaks  having  been  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  isolated  cases  of  cholera  in 
houses  of  which  the  drainage  found 
access  to  the  inculpated  wells.  Doubt- 
less, in  some  of  the  earlier  instances,  the 
evidence  on  this  point  was  defective.  It 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  however 
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true  the  doctrine  :  for  Dr.  Snow,  though 
wonderfully  industrious,  could  not  be 
everywhere  during  an  epidemic ;  and 
in  1849  the  attention  of  local  investi- 
gators, even  of  the  medical  profession, 
had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  directed 
to  the  subject.  But  fortunately  Dr. 
Snow  happened  to  live  near  to  the  scene 
of  the  most  remarkable  local  outbreak 
of  1854,  and  was  therefore  able  both  to 
devote  considerable  time  himself  to  the 
investigation  of  it,  and  also,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  to  secure 
at  the  hands  of  his  colleagues,  most  of 
whom  lived  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
a  diligent  collection  and  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  facts  bearing  upon 
his  hypothesis.  Yet,  even  with  these 
advantages,  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  was  long  missing,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  altogether  over- 
looked. It  is  therefore  very  probable 
that  in  other  cases  deficiency  of  evidence 
may  have  been  due  to  incompleteness 
of  inquiry  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  for 
the  future  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  such  investigations  as  complete  as 
possible. 

Meanwhile  those  who  believe,  on  the 
evidence  already  adduced,  that  it  is  when 
contaminated  by  cholera-discharges  that 
water  propagates  the  disease,  will  be  of 
opinion  that  the  character  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Broad  Street  water  in  1854 
ceases  to  appear  "  exceptional "  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  rule  of  the 
Thames  ;  on  the  nature  of  which  rule, 
from  the  very  fact  of  its  being  an  ex- 
ception (though  by  no  means  a  solitary 
one)  among  wells,  it  throws  a  good  deal 
of  light.  For,  if  the  fatally-polluted 
water  of  the  Thames  (below  Vauxhall) 
has  always  been  true  to  its  fatal  tradi- 
tions, why  does  only  here  and  there  a 
fecally-polluted  well,  and  only  during 
one  of  several  epidemics  the  selfsame 
well,  manifest  "a  causative  relation"  to 
cholera  ?  In  what  way  did  the  law  of 
the  Thames  embrace  the  exception  of  the 
wells,  unless  by  the  inevitable  admis- 
sion into  the  river,  through  the  sewers, 
of  those  choleraic  discharges  which 
would  only  find  exceptional  entrance  into 
a  well  1 

It  is  certainly   a  point  gained   that 


the  "  dangerousness  of  putrefiable  drink- 
"  ing  water  during  visitations  of  epide- 
"  mic  cholera  "  has  at  length  arrived  at  a 
"  final  solution ; "  and,  even  if  that  be 
all  we  know  on  the  matter,  to  Dr.  Snow 
belongs  the  merit  of  the  discovery.  But 
why  is  the  dangerousness,  as  shown  by 
the  wells,  notoriously  incommensurate 
with  the  putrefiableness  1  If  Dr.  Snow 
be  right  in  his  hypothesis,  that  water  to 
produce  cholera  must  be  specially  con- 
taminated by  choleraic  discharges,  then 
we  need  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  the 
separablenessof  putrefaction  and  danger; 
and  still  further  credit  accrues  to  his 
memory,  with  still  greater  benefit  to  the 
community.  But  if  on  this  point  he 
be  wrong,  then  we  are  still  very  much  in 
the  dark  respecting  the  mode  of  propa- 
gation of  cholera,  the  mystery  of  which 
will  by  no  means  have  been  solved  when 
a  few  or  even  a  great  many  more  local 
outbreaks  shall  have  been  traced,  as 
doubtless  they  will  be  traced,  to  the 
influence  of  polluted  water.  We  shall 
still  require  to  know  what  gave  to  the 
"  imputed  operation  "  of  the  water  its 
"  exceptional  character." 

One  such  local  outbreak,  apparer .'"Jy 
of  a  kind  very  favourable  to  minute  in- 
vestigation, has  already  occurred  in  this 
country.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
not  long  after  the  importation  of  cholera 
from  the  Mediterranean,  we  read  in  the 
papers  of  a  severe  outbreak  at  Epping, 
concerning  which  we  as  yet  know  no- 
thing beyond  what  we  could  gather 
from  the  press  reporters,  who,  after  a 
momentary  inclination  to  the  traditional 
hypothesis  of  a  "  dung- heap,"  finally 
settled  down  into  the  opinion  that  the 
mortality  was  due  to  the  use  of  a  foul 
well.  They  did,  however,  likewise 
inform  us  that  the  Government  had 
sent  down  an  inspector  to  inquire  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  whose 
report,  one  would  think,  should  before 
now  have  been  made  public.  Whether 
his  conclusions  coincide  or  not  with  the 
ultimate  verdict  of  the  press  remains  to 
be  seen.  And,  if  they  do  so  coincide, 
we  shall  still  be  anxious  to  know  whether 
any  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
cause  why  at  that  time  one  only  of  all 
the  filthy  wells  throughout  the  country 
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should  produce  or  spread  cholera,  and 
why  also  this  particular  well  should  have 
waited,  before  manifesting  a  "  causative 
relation"  to  cholera,  till  that  disease 
had  been  imported  into  England  by 
"  human  intercourse." 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  how  the 
conveyance  of  cholera  to  remote  dis- 
tances by  human  intercourse,  though 
well  established  as  a  general  truth,  may 
yet  in  particular  cases  evade  all  attempts 
at  actual  demonstration,  especially  when 
the  manifestation  of  the  disease  at  the 
point  of  arrival  is  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time  as  well  as 
space  from  its  apparent  point  of  depar- 
ture. When  the  interval  of  time  is  short, 
and  the  suspected  carrier  of  the  disease, 
himself  the  first  victim  at  the  point  of 
arrival,  is  known  to  have  come  within 
forty-eight  hours  from  an  infected 
neighbourhood,  we  may  assume  that  he 
swallowed  the  poison  before  setting  out 
on  his  journey.  Dr.  Snow  supposes 
the  period  of  incubation  to  vary  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  The 
man  who  left  Rotterdam  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  22d  of  last  April,  and 
was  seized  with  cholera  in  the  train 
at  11  A.M.  on  Monday  the  23d,  on 
his  way  to  Bristol,  may  easily  have 
brought  the  disease  with  him  in  this 
way.  The  fact  of  its  failing  to  spread 
at  Bristol  may  be  due  to  care  both  in 
the  management  of  the  patient  and  in 
the  disposal  of  his  clothes  and  dis- 
charges at  that  town.  Thanks  to  the 
Registrar-General,  people  have  now  been 
widely  put  on  their  guard  respecting 
these  matters,  and  we  may  hope  that 
special  precautions  will  everywhere  be 
taken  with  regard  to  first  cases.  But 
no  such  precautions,  we  may  be  tolerably 
sure,  were  or  even  could  be  observed 
among  the  German  emigrants  on  board 
the  Atlantic  steamers,  so  that  when  once 
the  disease  appeared  among  them  it 
had  every  facility  for  spreading.  Each 
ne*v  case  would  multiply  the  facility 
in  such  confined  space ;  for,  next  to  the 
danger  arising  from  water  poisoned  by 
cholera-discharges,  there  is  no  greater 
risk  of  such  discharges  being  swallowed 
than  that  occasioned  by  extreme  over- 


crowding, where  people  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  all  huddled  together  in  a  small 
place.  That  these  emigrants  brought 
the  material  cause  of  the  disease  from 
Rotterdam  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
How  they  brought  it,  as  the  interval 
seems  too  long  to  be  accounted  for  by 
incubation,  does  not  appear.  But  the 
mere  absence  of  evidence  on  this  point 
proves  nothing  against  a  theory  which 
recognises  the  possibility  of  the  seeds 
of  the  disease  being  carried  any  distance 
in  clothes  or  bedding,  and  therefore 
having  to  wait  some  time  before  they 
happen  to  be  accidentally  swallowed. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  they  left  no 
trace  on  their  way — at  Hull,  for  instance 
— which  seems  to  indicate  that  cholera 
does  not  readily  develop  itself  apart  from 
a  case  in  active  operation,  when  of  course 
the  chances  of  swallowing  the  poison  are 
largely  increased,  and,  with  great  over- 
crowding or  water  contaminated  by  the 
discharges,  a  severe  outbreak  is  the  cer- 
tain result.  Each  outbreak  necessarily 
heightens  the  danger  of  the  disease  being 
extended  in  all  directions ;  and  yet  it 
is  wonderful  and  very  satisfactory  to 
observe  how  little  mischief  the  most 
violent  local  outbreak  often  produces 
even  in  streets  and  houses  immediately 
bordering  upon  its  own  well-defined 
boundaries.  This  seems  to  show  that 
the  danger  arising  from  the  discharges 
being  carried  in  the  air  as  dust  is  not 
very  considerable. 

Of  the  more  mysterious  general  con- 
ditions which  may  be  necessary  to  render 
the  spread  of  cholera  possible  at  one  time 
and  not  at  another,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
speak,  except  reverently  to  recognise 
their  dependence  upon  the  decrees  of  the 
Divine  Will.  Subject  to  those  condi- 
tions, whatever  they  may  be,  there  are 
evidently  less  recondite  conditions  which 
determine  its  actual  propagation  by 
human  intercourse  and  its  greater  or 
less  development  in  particular  places. 
To  these  I  have  confined  my  attention  ; 
and  if  what  I  have  written  upon  the 
subject  shall  tend  in  any  degree  to 
moderate  some  of  the  terrifying  notions 
which  prevail  concerning  the  secondary 
causes  of  cholera,  I  shall  be  content. 
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ME.  HULLAH  ON  THE  HISTOKY  OF  MUSIC.1 


MR.  HULLAH,  more  perhaps  than  any 
man  living,  has  been  the  means  of  in- 
troducing an  appreciation  of  good  music 
amongst  the  masses  of  our  countrymen, 
and  has  further  confirmed  that  work  "by 
having  placed  simple  means  within  their 
reach,  by  which  they  may  in  a  consider- 
able degree  be  able  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  part-reading.  The  means 
Mr.  Hullah  has  adopted  to  this  end  are 
not  original,  the  idea  having  been  taken 
from  Wilderspin,  and  one  or  two  others, 
who  occupied  much  of  their  time  with 
indoctrinating  continental  peoples  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  easiest  means  for  the 
study  and  development  of  part-singing. 
Although,  however,  the  idea  did  not 
spring  originally  from  Mr.  Hullah's  brain, 
he  certainly  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
improved  upon  the  system,  and  reduced 
it  to  practical  results  as  regards  the 
country  of  his  birth.  A  gentleman  who 
has  done  so  much  as  this  towards  the 
advancement  of  musical  progress,  de- 
serves, therefore,  to  be  listened  to  when 
he  expresses  an  opinion  upon  musical 
science,  and,  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  twice  before  the  Eoyal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain,  claims  more 
than  ordinary  consideration.  In  the 
present  instance,  it  is  our  purpose  rather 
to  consider  the  second  series  of  these 
lectures  than  the  first,  since  they  assume 
greater  importance  than  those  by  which 
he  first  became  known  as  a  lecturer,  and 
deal  with  periods,  to  the  musician,  of 
especial  interest ;  as  will  appear  when 
it  is  said  that  they  set  forth  the  progress 
of  music  from  the  year  1600  to  the  year 
1750 — the  first  and  second  lecture  com- 
prising what  was  done  in  Italy  during 
this  century  and  a  half ;  the  third  what 
in  France;  the  fourth  what  in  Germany; 
the  fifth  what  in  England ;  and  the  sixth 
and  last,  the  life  and  labours  of  Handel. 

1  "A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Third  or 
Transition  Period  of  Musical  History;"  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  John  Hullah. 


The  advance  of  music  from  1600  to 
1750,  Mr.  Hullah  describes  as  a  transi- 
tion period.  He  considers  the  history  of 
music  to  have  been  marked  by  four  dis- 
tinct divisions, — the  first,  commencing 
with  the  Christian  era,  terminating  A.D. 
1400;  the  second  dating  from  1400  to 
1600;  the  third  from  1600  to  1750; 
and  the  fourth  from  1750  to  the  present 
time.  Fanciful  divisions  of  epochs  have 
been  from  time  immemorial  adopted  by 
lecturers  on  art.  Dr.  Crotch  divided 
music  into  three  styles — the  sublime, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  ornamental.  The 
idea  was  not  original,  for  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  had  done  this  in  his  lectures 
on  painting,  and  Sir  Joshua  himself  was 
a  plagiarist,  taking  his  ideas  from  Pere 
Bouffier,  a  French  writer  of  the  last 
century.  Music  is  never  stationary. 
Its  object  and  end  is  the  expression 
of  the  affections,  and  its  variation  in 
character  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  prevailing  and  prominent  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  these  vary  in  accordance 
with  political  states,  the  progress  of  the 
Church,  and  the  advance  of  civilization. 
The  foundation  of  all  music  is  the  song 
and  the  dance.  Song  in  its  earliest  form 
is  either  chant  or  national  air.  As  chant 
it  deals  with  language-rhythms, — prose, 
declaimed  when  it  is  subject  to  measure 
and  scanned;  or,  prose  as  commonly 
spoken,  subject  to  merely  a  recurring  and 
free  ictus.  As  air  or  short  tune,  it  is 
subject  to  metre,  and  in  this  shape  the 
hymn  and  the  heroic  ballad  are  familiar 
examples,  and  of  the  most  ancient  form. 
It  is  difficult  in  a  short  course  of  lectures 
to  give  a  really  philosophical  view  of 
such  a  subtlety  as  music — of  which, 
according  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  there  is 
yet  no  theoretical  explanation  to  be 
relied  on ;  but  there  is  no  getting  on  in 
the  exposition  of  musical  art  or  science 
without  having  a  standpoint  from  which 
to  start.  Music  is  of  the  same  origin 
and  time  as  language, — in  fact,  it  grows 
out  of  spoken  language,  and  its  unwritten 
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history  is  comprised  in  the  two  words, 
song  and  dance;  and  of  these  the  noblest 
and  most  ancient  example  is  the  choral 
chant  and  religious  dance  of  the  Hebrews 
by  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  de- 
scends to  us  through  written  symbols 
first  as  a  " cantus  planus"  or  prose-lan- 
guage-music, unmeasured  in  the  modern 
sense  of  this  term  ;  and,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  harmony  or  union  of  vocal  parts, 
it  became  subject  to  laws  of  duration — 
measured  tunes — for  the  ear  hearing  one 
harmony  is  led  to  expect  the  reply,  and 
that  reply  is  an  equal  recurring  division 
of  time.  Language  music  and  harmonic 
music  are  therefore  the  first  and  most 
distinctive  divisions  in  the  history  of 
the  art.  And,  as  music  is  made  of 
sounds,  any  variation  in  the  vocabulary, 
any  addition  to  the  dictionary  of  sound- 
language,  would  naturally  affect  the 
making  of  music.  There  have  been  three 
remarkable  changes  in  this  respect.  Of 
what  nature  was  the  music  of  the  Greeks 
we  know  very  little,  but  we  know  that 
on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and 
the  settlement  of  an  order  of  divine 
worship,  there  grew  up  an  artistic 
separation  of  the  sounds  of  music  (as  far 
as  they  are  known)  into  eight  keys,  now 
called  the  old  church  tones.  After 
this,  these  eight  keys,  as  far  as  respects 
secular  music,  merged  into  two,  now 
called  major  and  minor.  And  later, 
almost  in  our  own  time,  the  further 
revelation  of  the  relation  of  tones  has 
led  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  a 
series  of  sounds  lying  within  those, 
called  diatonic,  and  music  is  now  subject 
to  a  chain  of  chromatic  sounds  unknown 
not  only  to  the  old  world,  but  to  com- 
posers of  whatsoever  degree  who 
flourished  before  the  settlement  of  the 
twelve  semitones  in  the  octave. 

Mr.  Hullah's  six  lectures  treat  of  the 
results  of  this  last  advance — the  change 
in  musical  structure  and  expression 
resulting  from  the  fact  of  there  being 
twelve  semitones  within  the  octave 
instead  of  seven  only.  The  history  of 
art  is  the  history  of  what  is  done,  for 
art  is  doing,  working,  producing  results. 
Science  comes  in  after  art  has  operated, 
and  then  science  considers  what  is  done. 


and  endeavours  to  settle  the  ivhy  and 
the  wherefore.  Art  submits  to  the  affec- 
tion, and,  guided  by  an  impulse  to  right, 
delays  not  to  reason,  and  art-rules  are 
not  reasons,  but  only  means  to  an  end. 
Science  evolves  the  laws  and  phenomena 
of  nature  from  the  progressive  develop- 
ments of  art,  and  demands  the  assent  of 
the  intellect  to  her  demonstration  of 
truth  and  beauty  in  that  which  had 
already  satisfied  and  soothed  the  imagi- 
nation. 

From  these  data  it  will  be  seen  that 
talking  and  lecturing  upon  music  are  by 
no  means  an  every-day  or  easy  employ- 
ment. Our  great  lecturers  on  music  are 
our  historians,  and  Hawkins  and  Burney 
stand  forth  as  our  foremost  lecturers. 
Hawkins,  as  an  analyst  of  early  and 
learned  works,  is  excellent,  and  worthy 
of  all  commendation.  Burney  takes  a 
wider  and  more  general  view — relying 
on  Prinz  and  Forkel,  the  former  espe- 
cially ;  and  he  therefore  engages  more  the 
interest  of  the  amateur.  Our  English 
historians  are  for  the  most  part  bio- 
graphical, slightly  critical,  rarely  aesthetic, 
or,  as  Mr.  Buskin  would  write,  theoretic. 
And  such  is  the  character  and  tone  of 
these  lectures  by  Mr.  Hullah,  who  con- 
denses the  progress  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  such  a  musical  country  as 
Italy  into  two  not  over  long  lectures, 
while  a  single  one  tells  us  the  all  of 
music  during  this  century  and  a  half  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Hullah  presents  himself  with 
great  modesty.  He  has  strung  his 
characters  together  naturally,  explains 
their  works  with  much  taste,  and  much 
of  heart ;  and  the  examples  he  offers  are 
not  only  new,  but  many  of  them  of 
great  beauty  and  highly  interesting  to 
both  amateur  and  professor.  More  he 
might  have  done  had  he  borne  this  im- 
portant truth  in  mind — that  all  great  art 
in  music  first  comes  out  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  act  of  worship — a  divine  worship 
— created  the  thought,  suggested  the 
feeling,  gave  birth  to  the  musical  iden, 
and  existence  to  the  musical  form.  We 
admit  there  is  always  running  alongside 
— collaterally  with  worship-music — a 
lower  condition  of  the  art  in  the  secular 
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song  and  dance;  but,  without  Christianity 
and  Christian  ritual,  secular  song  and 
dance  take  no  reflex  character  from  wor- 
ship, hardly  deserve  the  name  of  art- 
inusic,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  music 
at  all.  Mr.  Hullah  would  have  made 
his  lectures  of  tenfold  higher  interest, 
had  he  said,  "  See  this  advance,  this 
strong  feeling,  this  great  artistic  develop- 
ment— first  in  the  mass,  the  motett, 
and  hymn ;  and  now  trace  its  descent 
to  the  madrigal,  the  ballet,  and  the  air." 

The  great  discoveries  in  musical  com- 
position have  been  made,  not  by  those 
who  wrote  secular  music,  but  by  those 
who  dedicated  their  lives  in  adding  to 
the  stores  of  worship-music.  The  names 
of  the  composers  who  supply  Mr.  Hullah 
with  his  illustrations  demonstrate  this 
fact — names  no  less  illustrious  than  Ca- 
rissimi,  Cesti,  Clari,  Marcello,  Scarlatti, 
Durante,  Pergolesi,  Bach,  Handel,  &c. 

No  doubt  there  was  music  before 
there  was  a  Church,  but  the  Church 
gave  us  all  we  know  of  the  early  keys 
in  music,  and  the  all  of  the  framework 
of  composition.  The  perfect  cadence 
(the  chord  of  G  with  F  for  its  seventh, 
followed  by  C,  the  key)  Mr.  Hullah 
states  is  not  older  than  Monteverde,  but 
that  which  had  been  felt  and  sung,  and 
that  which  had  been  written,  are  very 
different  facts ;  and  to  this  day  no  pure 
harmony  music,  as  it  is  called,  bears  the 
discord  of  the  seventh.  The  Church 
forbade  the  use  of  the  proportion  in  its 
"alia  capella  "  music, and  now  composers 
in  writing  in  this  style  admit  the  law 
because  it  is  philosophical  and  just. 
There  must  be  some  law  for  right  in 
music,  for  the  ear  (the  arbiter)  consents 
at  once  when  music  is  right.  We  now 
listen  to  old  music  and  approve  the  right 
and  reject  the  wrong,  and  science  un- 
folds the  law  and  ratifies  the  verdict. 
Mr.  Hullah  imagines  there  was  a  quarrel 
between  musical  science  and  musical  art 
(p.  41),  and  that  science  preceded  art. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  the  old  church  keys,  and 
Galileo,  Zarlino,  and  Zaccaria  fought  for 
and  against  the  system  so  ably  laid  down 
byGlariaro;  but  art  had  made  the  change 
before  science  had  taken  the  field. 
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Mr.  Hullah  commences  with  Arcadelt, 
Monteverde,  Carissimi,  Cavalli,  Cesti, 
and  Allegri,  quoting  a  pretty  "  Ave 
Maria  "  of  Arcadelt,  and  assigning  each 
of  the  others  their  fair  meed  of  com- 
mendation, justifying  the  praise  by 
some  rare  and  interesting  examples.  He 
proceeds  in  his  second  lecture  to  examine 
the  works  of  A.  Scarlatti  (a  giant),  Clari, 
Durante,  and  Pergolesi, — onimitting  Cal- 
dara,  Colorina,  Leo,  Lotti,  Perti,  and  a 
host  of  strong  men.  A.  Scarlatti  was 
indeed  a  foremost  man,  full  of  genius, 
learning,  and  industry.  His  masses  are 
miracles  of  effect  to  this  day.  The  song 
Mr.  Hullah  gives  is  sweet  and  touching, 
and  we  only  need  add  that  Handel  loved 
him  and  made  him  his  model.  The  trio 
from  Duranti  is  ingenious,  the  aria  by 
Pergolesi  beautiful.  Pergolesi  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  possessed 
that  rare  gift — invention  ;  and,  as  a 
pupil  of  Durante  (a  pupil  of  Scarlatti), 
had  been  well  schooled  in  the  virtues 
of  correctness,  connexion,  and  avoidance 
of  such  turns  and  puerilities  as  come 
up,  last  ten  years,  and  expire.  Much 
that  he  did  was  grateful  to  his  public, 
for  he  was  the  soft  and  tender  Bellini  of 
his  time;  but  he  experienced  the  fate  of 
all  who  are  in  advance  :  he  was  not  "  II 
divino  Pergolesi"  until  after  he  was 
entombed. 

France  receives  scant  notice  from  our 
lecturer.  There  were  great  contrapunt- 
ists there  before  the  advent  of  Lulli,  and 
no  reliance  should  be  placed  on  Rousseau. 
Lulli  made  a  transition,  for  he  tran- 
scended all  his  contemporaries  in  that 
country,  and  he  indirectly  made  our 
transition,  for  he  taught  Pelham  Hum- 
phreys, and  thus  indirectly  Henry  Pur- 
cell.  Pepys  marks  this  in  his  diary  : — 
"  The  anthem  was  good — made  for  five 
"  voices,  by  one  of  Captain  Cook's  boys 
"  — a  pretty  boy ;  and  they  say  there 
"  are  four  or  five  of  them  that  can  do 
"  as  much."  "  To  chapel ;  heard  a  fine 
"  anthem  made  by  Pelham,  lately  re- 
"  turned  from  France." 

One  lecture  is  short  shrift  for  Germany, 
— the  land  of  people's  Church  song,  the 
home  of  the  grand  organ,  and  the  creator 
of  the  Passion  and  festival  music  which 
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led  the  way  to  the  Handel  Oratorio. 
Mr.  Hullah  takes  his  examples  from 
Sclriitz,  a  strong  man  taught  in  Venice 
by  Gabrieli ;  Muffat,  a  transitionist  ; 
Keiser,  and  the  Bachs.  It  was  the 
Church  that  made  Gabrieli,  and  Schiitz, 
and  the  Bachs ;  whilst  Keiser  spent  his 
life  in  pleasing  the  Hamburghers.  How 
different  the  result  to  art  and  posterity  ! 
These  points  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  lectures  on  England's  art  and 
men  touches  on  Lawes,  Jenkins,  Hum- 
phreys, and  Purcell.  Remarkable  men 
were  Child,  Christopher  Gibbons,  Blow, 
"Wise,  Locke,  Rogers, — all  following  in 
the  wake  of  two  great  transitionists — 
Bull  and  Phillipps  ;  both  of  whom  left 
England,  for  England  understood  them 
not.  Lawes  was  clever,  but  small; 
Pelham  Humphreys  conceptive  and  pas- 
sionate ;  Jenkins  artful  and  yet  artless ; 
Purcell  original  and  gigantic.  These 
men  lived  at  the  time  when  the  organ 
was  changing  the  forms  of  harmony,  and 
the  orchestra  laying  out  order  and  form. 

In  the  last  lecture  the  names  of  Clerk, 
Weldon,  and  Croft  appear,  but  the  genius 


of  Handel  forms  the  substance  of  the 
discourse.  Mr.  Hullah  gives  the  great 
musical  poet  full  justice  as'  operatic, 
anthem,  and  oratorio  composer,  orches- 
tral writer,  organist,  and  harpsichord 
player.  Handel  receives  careful  review 
from  our  lecturer :  he  wrote  much  hu- 
man music  for  the  multitude,  and  much 
divine,  because  he  was  a  Christian  and 
an  artist.  He  formed  taste  ;  the  public 
never  really  operated  on  his  head  or  heart. 
He  stands  the  greatest  of  all  musicians, 
because  he  was  poet  as  well  as  musician. 
No  composer  so  united  the  two. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  Mr.  Hullah's  lectures  are 
both  pleasing  and  amusing,  suggestive 
and  instructive.  The  examples  are  new, 
varied,  and  marked  by  propriety,  taste, 
and  elegance.  The  volume  is  of  interest 
to  both  professors  and  amateurs,  and  its 
general  perusal  will  operate  beneficially 
towards  the  advance  and  improvement 
of  national  artistic  knowledge  and  power. 
And  it  is  no  small  commendation  to  add 
that  Mr.  Hullah  is  careful  and  pains- 
taking, and  may  be  trusted. 


"NOT  KNOWN." 

BY    DENIS   FLOKENCE   MAC-CARTHY. 

Written  on  receiving  through  the  Post-Office  a  Returned  Letter  from  an 
old  residence,  marked  on  the  envelope,  "  Not  Known." 

A  beauteous  summer-home  had  I 

As  e'er  a  bard  set  eyes  on, — 
A  glorious  sweep  of  sea  and  sky, 

Near  hills  and  far  horizon : — 
Like  Naples  was  the  lovely  bay, 

The  lovely  hill  like  Rio,— 
And  there  I  lived  for  many  a  day 

In  Campo  de  Estfo. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  magic  scene 

No  human  skill  had  planted  ; 
The  trees  remained  for  ever  green, 

As  if  they  were  enchanted: — 
And  so  I  said  to  Sweetest-eyes, 

My  dear,  I  think  that  ive  owe 
To  fairy  hands,  this  paradise 

Of  Campo  de  Estfo. 
How  swiftly  flew  the  hours  away ! — 

I  read  and  rhymod  and  revelled ; 
In  interchange  of  work  and  play, 

I  built,  and  drained,  and  levelled; 
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"The  Pope"  so  "happy,"  days  gone  by — 

(Unlike  our  ninth  Pope  Pio) 
Was  far  less  happy  then  than  I 

In  Campo  de  Estio. 

For  children  grew  in  that  sweet  place, 

As  in  the  grape  wine  gathers, — 
Their  mother's  eyes  in  each  bright  face — 

In  each  light  heart,  their  father's  : — 
Their  father  who  by  some  was  thought 

A  literary  leo, — • 
Ne'er  dreamed  he'd  be  so  soon  forgot 

In  Campo  de  Estio. 

But  so  it  was: —     Of  hope  bereft, 

A  year  had  scarce  gone  over, 
Since  he  that  sweetest  place  had  left, 

And  gone — we'll  say — to  Dover, 
"When  letters  came  where  he  had  flown, 

Eeturned  him  from  the  "P.  0."- 
On  which  was  writ,  0  Heavens !  "  NOT  KNOWN 

IN  CAMPO  DE  -Esifo  "  ! 

"Not  known"  where  he  had  lived  so  long, 

And  which  his  love  created, 
Where  scarce  a  shrub  that  now  is  strong 

But  had  its  place  debated; 
Where  scarce  a  flower  that  now  is  shown, 

But  shows  his  care :  0  Dio ! 
And  now  to  be  described,  "  Not  known 

In  Campo  de  Estio  "  !. 

That  pillar  from  the  Causeway  brought — 

This'  fern  from  Conneinara — 
That  pine  so  long  and  widely  sought — 

This  Cedrus  deodara — 
That  bust  (if  Shakespeare's  doth  survive, 

And  busts  had  brains  and  b*io,) 
Might  keep  his  name  at  least  alive 

In  Campo  de  Estio. 

When  Homer  went  from  place  to  place, 

The  glorious  siege  reciting, 
(Of  course  I  pre-suppose  the  case 

Of  reading  and  of  writing), 
I've  little  doubt  the  Bard  divine 

His  letters  got  from  Scio, 
Inscribed  "  Not  Known,"  Alh !  me,  like  mine 

From  Campo  de  Estio. 

The  poet  howsoe'er  inspired 

Must  brave  neglect  and  danger ; 
When  Philip  Massinger  expired 

The  death-list  said  "  a  stranger  !  " 
A  stranger!   yes  on  earth,  but  let 

The  poet  sing  lam  Deo  ! — 
Heaven's  glorious  summer  waits  him  yet — 

GOD'S  "Campo  de  Estio/' 
June  6, 1866.  °  2 
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MODEKN   COMMENTARIES    ON   THE   BIBLE. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 
ST.  PAUL  AND  THE  OTHER  APOSTLES. 

BY    REGINALD    STUART    POOLE. 


IN  a  former  article  Professor  Lightfoot's 
"  Commentary  on  the  Galatians,"  was 
compared  with  other  commentaries  :  in 
the  present,  it  is  proposed  to  show  its 
bearing  on  St.  Paul's  history  and  the 
relation  of  his  teaching  to  that  of  the 
other  Apostles. 

Eew  men  who  have  changed  their 
opinions,  and  so  given  an  opportunity  to 
their  enemies  to  charge  them  with  incon- 
sistency,— the  readiest  way  of  settling  a 
controversy  without  argument,  and  the 
favourite  resource  of  the  unjust,  the  indo- 
lent, and  the  ignorant,  three  considerable 
and  powerful  classes  in  the  composition 
of  mankind, — few  men  at  this  disadvan- 
tage have  dared,  when  called  on  for 
their  defence,  to  tell  the  history  of  their 
lives.  It  was  St.  Paul's  constant  prac- 
tice, and  to  it  we  owe  a  deeper  insight 
into  his  character  and  motives  than  to 
the  other  indications  of  the  Epistles, 
and  of  St.  Luke's  record.1 

The  key-note  to  St.  Paul's  actions  is 
struck  at  once,  and  by  no  uncertain 
hand,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  He  mentions  his 
•conversion  and  call,  and  adds  at  once 
— "Forthwith  I  conferred  not  with 
"  flesh  and  blood,  nor  came  I  up  to 
"  Jerusalem  to  those  who  were  Apos- 
•"  ties  before  me,  but  I  went  away  into 
"  Arabia." 

It  is  a  curious  question,  and  one  that 
may  remarkably  illustrate  our  subject, 
whether  St.  Paul  visited  Mount  Sinai 
on  this  occasion.  That  the  Arabia  here 
spoken  of  is  the  same  as  the  Arabia  of 
the  fourth  chapter  seems  fit ;  still  more, 
perhaps,  that  St.  Paul  should  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  and 
in  "  Horeb  the  mount  of  God,"  prepare 
for  the  work  before  him.  No  doubt 

1  Professor  Lightfoot's  "  Commentary  on 
the  Galatiaus." 


there  is  an  ideal  fitness  in  this  view, 
but  it  is  partly  mistaken  and  partly 
strained.  All  the  desert  that  extended 
northward  from  Arabia  was  often  an- 
ciently known  by  the  same  name.  Once 
out  of  civilized  and  cultivated  Syria,  the 
Apostle  was  in  Arabia,  and  in  the  coun- 
try of  Sinai,  though  perchance  never  in 
sight  of  its  famous  heights.  Perhaps  St. 
Paul  would  not  follow  the  leaders'of  the 
old  dispensation,  nor  approach  "  the  tan- 
gible mountain,"2  when  he  had  already 
"  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the 
"  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
"  Jerusalem."  The  fitness  of  his  visit 
to  Arabia  at  this  time  should,  it  seems, 
not  be  sought,  as  Professor  Lightfoot 
seeks  it,  in  exact  localities,  but  in  the 
harmony  of  the  desert  with  religious 
thought,  a  harmony  made  up  of  several 
simple  chords,  but  not  easy  to  represent 
in  words  to  any  who  has  never  felt  it. 
The  sea  has  something  of  this  harmony 
in  its  vastness,  and  the  sense  it  gives  to 
man  of  his  helplessness,  but  is  itself  full 
of  changes,  and  covered  by  a  change- 
able sky.  Add  to  the  unchanging  land 
and  sky  of  the  desert,  that  the  land 
bears  no  marks  of  the  passage  of  time 
except  that  the  mountains  are  scarred 
by  storms,  as  rare  as  they  are  violent ; 
that  the  sky  is  of  a  much  clearer  blue 
than  where  it  is  dimmed  by  the  clouds 
and  vapours  that  rise  from  cultivable 
lands  ;  and  that  the  one  great  landscape 
of  the  day  is  only  more  solemn  by  night, 
when  the  moon  and  stars,  with  a  bright- 
ness unknown  beyond  the  desert,  half 
shew  the  lesser  features  of  the  ancient 
mountains,  or  the  illimitable  plain  which 
the  Arab  poet  well  compares  to  the 
smooth  round  of  a  buckler's  back.  One 
who  wished  to  fix  firmly  in  his  mind  the 

2  So    a    learned   friend    would    translate 
Heb.  xii.  18. 
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reality  of  the  unseen,  and  the  transitory 
nature  of  all  that  man  pursues,  who 
•wished  to  review  the  past  events  of  his 
life,  and  to  gather  strength  for  the  con- 
flict of  its  future,  such  a  one  might  well 
go  into  the  desert.  To  a  Shemite — and 
St.  Paul,  cosmopolitan  as  he  was,  never 
forgot  the  nationality  to  which  he  owed 
his  power  of  adapting  himself  to  every 
situation,  and  was  proud  that  he  was 
"  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
"  [of]  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,"  of  the 
most  Shemite  of  all  the  Hebrew  tribes, 
and  he,  like  another  Saul,  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  tribesmen — to  such 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  (an  expression 
which,  though  it  means  purity  of  de- 
scent, may  be  taken  to  denote  intense 
Shemitisni,)the  desert  was  his  real  home, 
to  which,  David-like,  he  escaped  from 
the  strife  of  the  Syrian  city.  From  the 
desert  he  could  come  forth  with  the 
vigour  of  Moses,  Elijah,  or  the  Baptist, 
and,  like  them,  maintain  it  unshaken  to 
the  end  of  his  career.  Professor  Light- 
foot,  though  holding  that  St.  Paul's 
visit  to  Arabia  was  for  the  purpose  of 
"  seclusion  from  the  outer  world,"  yet 
would  suppose  that  the  scenery  of  Sinai 
struck  him  as  the  image  of  the  "  mini- 
stration of  death."  No  doubt  he  looked 
upon  the  Law  as  fitly  given  in  the  desert, 
sterile  and  even  lifeless ;  yet  the  other 
aspect  of  desert-scenery,  equally  marked 
in  its  relation  to  the  old  dispensation, 
grandeur,  unworldliness,  and  nearness 
to  God,  must  have  been  as  clear  to  him. 
This  latter  aspect  would  strike  one  who, 
after  a  great  crisis  had  passed,  sought  in 
the  solitude  of  the  desert  the  relief  that 
is  given  to  the  mind  by  the  absence  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  life.  We  are 
too  apt  to  think  of  the  desert  as  the 
Israelites  of  the  wandering  did,  to  whom 
it  was  spoken  of  as  they  regarded  it 
when  they  were  wearied  by  long  march- 
ings, and  disappointed  for  a  whole  gene- 
ration of  the  Land  of  Promise,  as  a 
"  great  and  terrible  wilderness.''  To  a 
single  traveller,  seeking  there  an  asylum 
from  the  evils  and  distractions  of  society, 
it  was  always  a  Bethel,  however  hard 
the  stones  on  which  he  must  rest  his 
head. 


Professor  Lightfoot  briefly  but  satis- 
factorily discusses  St.  Paul's  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  differences  in 
appearance  between  his  and  St.  Luke's 
narrative.  In  writing  to  the  Galatians, 
the  Apostle's  object  was  to  shew  how 
wholly  independent  he  was  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  and  the  other 
Apostles.  St.  Luke  simply  relates  the 
events  that  occurred,  without  any  such 
special  reference.  This  short  discussion 
is  followed  by  another  on  a  very  im- 
portant and  little-understood  question, 
that  any  consideration  of  St.  Paul's 
relation  to  the  other  Apostles  at  once 
suggests.  "What,  in  the  fullest  sense,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Apostle  ?  We 
all  know  how  our  Saviour  first  chose 
twelve  Apostles,  and  how,  when  Judas 
fell,  the  eleven  filled  his  place  by  lot; 
but,  when  we  read  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
as  Apostles,  a  difficulty  arises.  St. 
Paul's  case  might,  indeed,  be  readily  ex- 
plained if  there  were  no  other,  but  what 
caused  the  admission  of  his  colleague  to 
the  same  grade  in  the  Apostolic  Church? 
Professor  Lightfoot's  answer  well  deserves 
a  careful  study,  especially  as  shewing 
the  importance  assigned,  by  those  who 
held  and  allowed  the  title,  to  qualifica- 
tions and  signs  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  distinctly  of  that  nature 
which  the  neologian  school  will  not 
admit.  The  exclusion  of  such  distin- 
guished teachers  as  Apollos  and  Timothy 
from  the  rank  of  Apostles,  because  they 
were  not  witnesses  of  the  Kesurrection 
— and  no  other  explanation  can  be 
offered — is  a  fact  of  striking  significance, 
and  shews  how  dangerous  it  is  to  assume 
that  the  first  Christians  gave  rank  to 
their  teachers  simply  according  to  their 
usefulness  or  their  zeal. 

In  his  dissertation  on  "  St.  Paul 
and  the  Three" — the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  three  Apostles  of 
the  Circumcision — Professor  Lightfoot 
treats  the  great  controversy  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church  with  singular  discrimi- 
nation and  fairness ;  and,  to  any  one  to 
whom  the  seeming  divergence  of  the 
Apostles  in  their  teaching  occasions 
doubt  of  their  general  oneness  of  purpose, 
no  better  statement  could  be  suggested 
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to  remove  the  impression  made  by  the 
unfairness  with  which  a  difficulty  has 
been  handled  by  the  controversialists  on 
both  sides.  Where  the  orthodox  see 
nothing  but  agreement,  and  the  hete- 
rodox nothing  but  contradiction,  Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot  seeks,  behind  the  out- 
ward difference,  inevitable  where  men 
of  different  dispositions  and  education 
address  audiences  also  different,  that 
inward  oneness  which  a  belief  in  inspi- 
ration requires,  and  a  really  broad  view 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  con- 
vincingly proves. 

Of  the  personal  disciples  of  our  Lord 
but  three  take  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Apostolic  writings —James,  Peter,  and 
John.  They,  with  St.  Paul,  occupy 
the  whole  space  of  early  ecclesiastical 
history. 

"  Once,  and  it  would  appear  not 
"  more  than  once,  these  four  great 
"  teachers  met  together  face  to  face.  It 
"  was  the  one  great  crisis  in  the  history 
"  of  the  Church,  on  the  issue  of  which 
"  was  staked  her  future  progress  and 
"  triumph.  Was  she  to  open  her  doors 
"  wide,  and  receive  all  comers,  to  declare 
"  her  legitimate  boundaries  co- extensive 
"  with  the  limits  of  the  human  race  1 
"  Or  was  she  to  remain  for  ever  narrow 
"  and  sectarian,  a  national  institution  at 
"  best,  but  most  probably  a  suspected 
"  minority  even  in  her  own  nation  ?" 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  study  of 
intense  historical  interest  that  we  should 
"•watch  the  attitude  of  the  few  great 
leaders  of  the  Church  at  this  crisis," 
"  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  arrived  at 
"  Jerusalem  to  confer  with  the  Apostles 
"  of  the  Circumcision  on  the  subject  of 
"  the  Mosaic  ritual  which  then  distracted 
"  the  youthful  Church."  Beyond  this 
is  a  far  deeper  question,  for  us  at  least. 
"  What  degree  of  coincidence  or  an- 
•nism  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
.verts  may  be  discerned  in  the 
" '(/brash  1  What  were  the  relations 
"  existing  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
"  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  1  How 
"  far  do  the  later  sects  of  Ebionites  on 
"  the  one  hand  and  Marcionites  on  the 
"  other,  as  they  appear  in  direct  an- 
"  tiigonism  in  the  second  century,  re- 


"  present  opposing  principles  cherished 
"  side  by  side  within  the  bosom,  of  the 
"  Church,  and  sheltering  themselves 
"  under  the  names,  or  (as  some  have 
"  ventured  to  say)  sanctioned  by  the 
"  authority,  of  the  leading  Apostles  ? 
"  What  in  fact  is  the  secret  history — if 
"  there  be  any  secret  history — of  the 
"  origin  of  Catholic  Christianity?" 

The  attempt  to  resolve  this  problem 
is  suggested  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  no  commentator  on  which  could 
refuse  to  entertain  it. 

The  progressive  history  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
converts  is  a  necessary  introduction  to 
the  main  subject.  This  history  falls 
into  three  periods,  marking  three  dis- 
tinct stages,  —  the  extension  of  the 
Church  to  the  Gentiles,  the  recogni- 
tion of  Gentile  liberty,  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jewish  Churches — sub- 
jects that  can  in  this  notice  be  but  briefly 
touched  upon,  lest  there  be  insufficient 
space  for  the  great  question  they  intro- 
duce. 

The  extension  of  the  Church  to  the 
Gentiles  is  very  clearly  shewn  in  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts.  The  Jewish 
system,  strict  as  it  was  in  Judcea,  out  of 
Judaea  extended  towards  the  Gentiles 
by  insensible  gradations.  The  Jews  who 
lived  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans 
were  influenced  by  and  influenced  the 
great  Gentile  nations.  There  were  Jews 
who  were  in  a  position  to  be  taught  that 
the  time  had  come  for  that  broader 
system  which  the  prophets  clearly  fore- 
told, and  Gentiles  ready  to  accept  the 
moral  but  not  the  ceremonial  part  of 
the  Law.  At  this  very  time  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles  began.  Jews  by  birth 
and  training,  they  held  to  the  usages  of 
the  Law,  and,  though  their  Master  had 
plainly  laid  down  the  principles  of  a 
different  and  higher  system,  they  did 
not  see  the  necessity  for  a  complete 
change.  They  could  be  Christians,  and 
yet  observe  the  Law.  But  the  necessity 
soon  arose,  when  the  Gospel  was  accepted 
by  those  who  could  never  become  Jews. 
Hellenists,  Stephen  and  Philip,  preached 
the  end  of  the  Law,  and  carried  the 
Gospel  to  the  hated  Samaritan  and  the 
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Ethiopian  eunuch.  Peter,  the  foremost  of 
the  Twelve,  was  led  by  revelation  to  the 
abandonment  of  Jewish  exclusiveness. 
It  was  evident  that  Gentile  converts 
could  not  be  required  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  condition  which  they  did 
not  desire,  and  for  which  they  were  in 
some  cases  disqualified.  The  Apostles 
had  been  commissioned  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations,  and  they  did  not 
think  themselves  equally  commissioned 
to  preach  the  Law. 

This  great  admission  involved  con- 
sequences wider  than  seem  to  have 
been  first  seen.  The  questions  of  the 
position  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the 
Church,  and  of  how  far  the  Law  was 
binding  on  Gentile  converts,  must  soon 
be  settled.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Jewish  Church  was  weakened  in 
its  influence  by  the  departure  of  the 
Apostles  from  Jerusalem  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom, of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  by  the  long  period  of  famine  dur- 
ing which  the  Jewish  Christians  became 
dependent  on  the  contributions  of  their 
Gentile  brethren.  Saul,  who  had  re- 
tired to  his  native  town  Tarsus,  was 
now  sought  out  by  Barnabas  at  the 
'bidding  of  the  Apostles,  and  brought  to 
Antioch.  From  Antioch  the  two  under- 
took a  missionary  tour,  and  everywhere 
offered  the  Gospel  first  to  the  Jews,  then 
to  the  Gentiles,  though  at  the  Pisidian 
Antioch  they  declared  that  the  Jews 
had  rejected  the  offer,  and  turned  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  controversy,  of  which 
the  elements  had  long  lain  dormant  in 
the  Church,  at  length  broke  out.  Cer- 
tain over-zealous  converts  wished  to 
Judaize  the  Church  by  making  the 
Jewish  rite  obligatory  on  all  Christians. 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge this  innovation,  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem, 
by  whom  the  question  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  freed 
from  all  obligations  except  such  as  were 
necessary  to  avoid  scandal  and  distress 
to  the  Jewish  believers.  This  "council" 
emancipated  the  Gentile  Church,  and 
at  the  same  time  forbade  certain  obvi- 
ously wrong  or  objectionable  usages 
which  had  probably  been  matter  of 


specific  complaint.  The  effect  upon  the 
Jewish  Christians  was  to  admit  some 
to  entire  brotherhood  with  Gentile  be- 
lievers, while  others  could  and  did  hold 
aloof  from  them  without  denying  their 
equal  religious  rights.  Scarcely,  if  at 
all,  less  important  was  the  recognition 
on  this  occasion,  by  the  Apostles  of  the 
Circumcision,  of  St.  Paul's  office  and 
mission.  It  was,  however,  never  for- 
gotten that  the  once  extreme  upholder 
of  the  Law,  now  its  most  determined 
opponent,  had  won  this  triumph  over 
the  Jewish  party  in  the  Church;  and 
from  this  time  St.  Paul  was  on  every 
occasion  the  object  of  the  hostility  of 
a  party  formidable  while  the  Temple 
remained,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  Christian  leaders  were  Jews  by  birth 
and  observers  of  the  Law.  The  attacks 
of  this  party  are  met  by  St.  Paul  in 
most  of  his  Epistles,  and  in  none  more 
markedly  than  in  that  to  the  Galatians. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Jewish 
Churches  was  the  result  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Jewish  polity.  The  Fla- 
vian war  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple;  the  revolt  of  Bar-cochba 
may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  the 
Jewish  nation.  Up  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  the  Apostles  in  Judrea  could 
scarcely  do  otherwise  than  live  as  Jews 
among  the  Jews,  so  long  as  they  put 
no  -burden  upon  the  Gentiles.  After- 
wards the  Jewish  system  was  of  the 
past,  the  great  catastrophes  of  the 
two  wars  tended  definitely  to  separate 
the  Christians  from  the  Jews,  and  the 
mother-Church  of  Jerusalem  necessarily 
lost  its  importance  as  the  centre  of 
Christendom.  The  ground  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism  was,  in  later 
times,  held  by  sects  which  endeavoured 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Law 
without  abandoning  a  belief  in  the 
Gospel.  Their  history  is  of  interest  as 
shewing  the  tenacity  of  life  of  diffi- 
culties after  their  causes  really  come  to 
an  end.  Ebionism  is  but  a  faint  echo 
of  the  vigorous  opposition  of  those  who 
could  point  to  the  Temple-services  and 
the  united  Jewish  nation. 

This  history  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage by  modern  Christians.  The 
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case  of  the  Eeformation  is  by  no  means 
parallel  to  that  of  the  freeing  of  the 
early  Church  ;  but  history  repeats  itself 
in  the  willingness  shewn  by  some  of  the 
Eeformed  Churches  to  accept  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  reconciliation  with  those 
unreformed,  while  they  are  singularly 
unready  to  contemplate  that  common 
harmony  among  themselves  which  is  the 
first  step  towards  that  universal  har- 
mony for  which  they  daily  pray. 

These  remarks  may  prepare  the  reader 
for  an  outline  of  Professor  Lightfoot's 
vigorous  sketch  of  St.  Paul  in  his  relation 
to  the  great  controversy  of  his  age. 

In  order  to  occupy  a  position  un- 
assailable by  those  who  have  lately  in- 
sisted on  the  view  taken  if  the  Apostolic 
Church  by  certain  obscure  sects  as  the 
historical  one,  Professor  Lightfoot  wisely 
takes  as  his  authority  the  evidence  of 
those  Epistles  the  authenticity  of  which 
the  Tubingen  school  has  not  questioned, 
though  their  present  leader  would  allow 
a  far  larger  range  of  documents  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  careful  to  observe 
that  the  statements  of  the  Epistles  which 
have  not  been  questioned  are  consistent 
with  those  of  the  Acts.  St.  Paul's 
own  writings,  even  when  thus  limited, 
shew  him  not  as  an  innovator  who 
was  anxious  to  overthrow  the  Law,  but 
as  believing  in  the  prior  privileges  of 
the  Jews ;  as  having  the  strongest 
love  for  his  people  (see  especially  the 
remarkable  passage  Eom.  ix.  1 — 3) ;  as 
in  every  one  of  these  Epistles  raising 
contributions  for  the  poor  brethren  of 
Judaea,  where  the  Tubingen  school  en- 
deavours to  imagine  a  different  Church ; 
as  a  Jew  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  a 
Gentile  among  the  Gentiles — chiefly  in- 
deed the  latter,  as  he  is  addressing 
Gentiles  who  were  in  one  case  directly 
influenced  by  Judaizing  teachers,  in  the 
others  more  or  less  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced in  the  same  manner ;  and  as  con- 
stantly quoting  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  The  key  to  the  seemingly- 
different  aspect  of  St.  Paul  in  these 
letters,  and  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts,  is  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  former  were 
-written.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 


more  especially,  St.  Paul's  real  loyal 
sympathy  for  his  people  is  not  readily 
seen  behind  his  indignation  at  the  misuse 
of  the  names  of  the  other  Apostles. 
The  tone  of  these  Epistles  depends  upon 
the  difficulties  St.  Paul  was  meeting. 
The  same  words  do  not  convey  the  same 
meaning  to  different  men — may  in- 
deed convey  opposite  meanings.  The 
Apostle's  language  to  the  Galatians, 
when  "  he  describes  his  relations  with 
"  the  three,  must  be  interpreted  with  the 
"  caution  that  it  necessarily  exhibits 
"  those  relations  in  a  partial  aspect." 
Yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  language 
to  indicate  any  essential  difference  from 
the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision.  He 
recognises  their  position  and  authority, 
while  offering  the  strongest  opposition 
to  the  claims  set  up  for  them  by 
the  Judaizers;  he  carefully  separates 
the  legitimate  leaders  of  the  Church  in 
Juda3a  from  the  supposititious  brethren 
who  had  come  in  as  spies ;  and  he  shews 
that  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  and  he 
had  mutually  recognised  one  another  as 
equal  and  independent,  though  a  sepa- 
rate sphere  was  taken  by  each.  The 
incident  at  Antioch  is  the  only  excep- 
tion to  this  relation,  and  there  never 
was  a  more  distinct  case  of  the  excep- 
tion's proving  the  rule.  These  Epistles 
contain  no  attack  on  the  three,  and  they 
fearlessly  denounce,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  all  who  endeavoured  to  assume 
an  essential  difference  between  their 
teaching  and  St.  Paul's.  Such  a  differ- 
ence could  only  have  been  met  or 
ignored.  St.  Paul's  arguments  prove 
that  it  did  not  exist. 

It  would  be  bold  to  deny  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  these  Apostles. 
No  hypothesis  admits  of  the  entire 
absence  of  individual  character  in  their 
writings,  still  less  in  their  lives.  Their 
very  peculiarities  fitted  them  for  their 
different  duties.  St.  Paul  could  meet 
the  Greek  and  the  Kornan  with  the 
words  and  feelings  of  a  Greek  philo- 
sopher and  a  Roman  citizen.  St.  Peter 
and  St.  James,  with  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions concentrated  on  the  Jewish  people, 
could  best  lead  and  develop  what  was 
for  a  time  the  central  Church  of  those 
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days.  St.  John,  uniting'  the  qualities  of 
both  sides,  outlived  the  strife  of  the 
parties  that  claimed  the  other  leading 
Apostles,  and  laboured  for  the  highest 
unity  in  the  Church. 

Before  noticing  a  little  more  fully  the 
place  taken  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  James, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  on  a  contem- 
porary illustration  of  the  great  difficulty 
which  they  felt,  so  as  almost  to  add  to 
its  weight.  The  Jews  of  their  time  had 
a  strong  conviction  that  they  were  the 
first  people  on  the  earth.  Their  ancient 
pride  was  now  even  more  intense  than 
ever.  This  characteristic  is  nowhere 
more  strongly  delineated  than  in  the 
representation  of  the  learned  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  what  may  be  called  a  pride  of 
caste,  and  this  was  the  one  thing  they 
would  not  abandon.  Some  learned  Jews 
could  become  Christians,  but  they 
found  it  most  difficult  to  give  up  their 
sense  of  superiority,  and  therefore  to 
give  up  the  Law  with  its  essential  ex- 
clusiveness.  A  not  dissimilar  state  of 
things  is  now  to  be  witnessed  in  India. 
The  Brahmins,  in  great  numbers,  have 
become  convinced  that  their  religion 
must  be  abandoned,  and  they  are  willing 
to  abandon  it ;  but  the  privileges  of 
caste,  which,  though  existing  side  by 
side  with  their  religion,  is  really  its 
very  basis,  they  still  cling  to,  not  having 
the  courage,  if  they  have  the  wish,  to 
leave  a  place  of  social  superiority.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  no  missionaries 
among  them  wise  enough  to  say,  "  "We 
will  not  break  your  caste.  If  you  accept 
our  teaching,  you  may  maintain  all  social 
arrangements  which  are  not  immoral." 
Then  matters  would  soon  adjust  them- 
selves, and  an  inevitable  modification 
would  lead  to  a  speedy  collapse  of  the 
system.  Instead  of  this,  the  well- 
meaning  but  wrong-headed  teachers, 
who  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  not  easily 
to  be  defended  in  tilting  at  the  preju- 
dices of  their  hearers,  have  been  un- 
compromising on  this  question ;  and 
the  few  who  have  abandoned  caste — 
like  the  brilliant  Professor  Tagore,  who 
threw  up  twenty  thousand  a  year  when 
he  made  his  choice — are  isolated  by  the 


many,  who  retire  into  the  cold  asylum 
of  a  philosophical  deism,  of  which  the 
main  characteristic  is  the  maintenance  of 
caste.  The  case  is  not  a  parallel,  but 
it  has  enough  of  similarity  to  teach  a 
wise  lesson  of  toleration. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  de- 
serving the  name,  to  shew  that  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  essentially  differed  in  their 
teaching.  The  arguments  of  St.  Paul 
in  relating  the  conflict  at  Antioch  lose 
their  force  if  St.  Peter  were  really  of 
opinion  that  the  Law  was  obligatory  on 
Gentile  converts.  "The  point  of  St. 
"  Paul's  rebuke  is  plainly  this — that,  in 
"  sanctioning  the  Jewish  feeling  which 
"  regarded  eating  with  the  Gentiles  as 
"  an  unclean  thing,  St.  Peter  was  untrue 
"  to  his  principles,  was  acting  hypocri- 
"  tically  and  from  fear."  The  history 
of  the  Acts  shews  that  the  elder  Apostle 
first  honestly  held  the  Jewish  view, 
and  how  he. was  brought  to  give  it  up. 
So,  too,  in  his  own  first  Epistle,  if 
the  second  is  not  used  in  contro- 
versy, we  find  St.  Peter  not  an  Ebionite, 
nor  in  any  sense  a  Judaizer,  but  in 
all  essential  matters  at  one  with  St. 
Paul.  Evidently  strongly  influenced 
by  his  nationality  as  a  Jew  of  Pales- 
tine, St.  Peter  often  preaches  the  New 
Dispensation  in  what  may  be  called 
the  language  of  the  Old,  but  'he  never 
preaches  the  Law.  The  substance  is 
Christian,  the  form  Jewish.  This  is 
precisely  a  case  in  which  shallow  or 
unfair  partisans  would  pretend  or  ima- 
gine that  the  phraseology  really  meant 
what  it  certainly  does  not  mean,  just  as 
at  the  present  day  they  catch  at  a  phrase 
or  a  term  until  an  honest  man  is  forced, 
in  the  pulpit  at  least,  to  blot  out  half 
the  dictionary.  It  is  a  large  and  a  true 
view  of  the  relations  of  these  two  great 
Apostles  that  induced  the  early  Church 
to  associate  them  together  as  joint  teach- 
ers of  the  Church  at  Home. 

St.  John,  notwithstanding  that  close 
imitation  of  his  Divine  Master  which 
gives  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  his  character 
and  life,  was  never  claimed  by  those  who 
sought  to  maintain  the  Law  on  the 
ground  that  our  Saviour  did  not  abolish 
it.  The  explanation  of  this  Apostle's 
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position  is  simple  enough.  He  outlived 
the  cause  of  all  the  early  difference  in 
the  Church.  When  the  Temple-service 
had  ceased  and  the  Temple  itself  had 
been  razed,  the  attachment  to  the  cere- 
monial Law  of  those  Jews  who  had 
become  Christians  lost  its  hold.  It  was 
now  clear  to  them  that  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation had  passed  away.  St.  John, 
though  he  may  have  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  minute  observances  of  the 
stricter  sects  of  the  time,  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  following  his  Master  in 
a  reverential  regard  for  the  Law  so  long 
as  it  had  an  abiding-place  on  earth. 
With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  he  would 
have  seen  the  emancipation  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church  ;  and  the  true  liberty  taught 
by  Christ  would,  if  not  before,  then  at 
least  have  become  fully  apparent  to 
him.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in 
Palestine  until  the  martyrdom  of  the 
two  Apostles  who  had  led  the  Jewish 
and  the  Gentile  Church.  It  was  then 
that  he  suddenly  took  the  vacant  places 
of  both,  and,  worthily  following  them, 
made  it  his  duty  to  build  up  and  com- 
plete the  theology  of  the  Church  they 
had  organized  and  extended.  "  Hitherto 
"  he  had  lived  as  a  Jew  among  Jews ; 
"  henceforth  he  will  be  as  a  Gentile 
"  among  Gentiles."  The  writings  of 
St.  John  seem  to  mark  the  close  of  each 
period.  The  Apocalypse  is  written  in 
Jewish  language  :  its  images  are  derived 
from  the  Law  and  from  Old  Testament 
history.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  are 
as  Greek,  "  or  rather  Greco-Asiatic," 
as  the  writings  of  a  Hebrew  could  be. 
Yet'here  the  same  unity  of  doctrine  is 
perceived  as  in  the  writings  of  every 
Apostle.  In  the  Apocalypse  St.  John 
uses  Jewish  language,  as  does  St.  Peter 
in  his  first  Epistle,  to  express  Christian 
not  Jewish  ideas,  and  the  famous  term 
Aoyoc,  the  Word,  which  St.  John  had  as 
much  right  to  use  as  any  other  suitable 
term,  is  found  in  the  Apocalypse,  the 
Gospel,  and  St.  John's  first  Epistle,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 

St.  James's  position  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other  two  Apostles  of 
the  Circumcision.  "  If  his  importance 
"  to  the  brotherhood  of  Jerusalem  was 


"  greater  than  theirs,  it  was  far  less  to 
"  the  Church  at  large."  He-  was  one 
whose  influence  over  the  Jews  would 
naturally  be  great :  it  is  certain  that,  if 
not  an  ascetic,  he  was  at  least  strict  in 
observing  the  Law.  When  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  post  which  may  fairly  be 
called  that  of  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  he 
was  eminently  fitted  to  lead  a  body  of 
believers  for  whom  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  Gentile  Church  had  no  existence. 
Thus  he  combined  a  high,  perhaps  as  a 
Nazarite  the  highest,  type  of  Judaism, 
with  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  "Such  a  representa- 
"  tion,  perhaps,  some  will  view  with 
"  impatience,  as  unworthy  an  Apostle 
"  of  Christ.  But  this  is  unreasonable. 
"  Christian  devotion  does  not  assume 
"  the  same  outward  garb  in  all  persons, 
"  and  at  all  times  ;  not  the  same  in 
"  James  as  in  Paul ;  not  the  same  in 
"  Mediaeval  as  in  Protestant  Christianity. 
"  In  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  if  this 
"  account  [of  his  asceticism]  be  true, 
"  v/e  have  the  prototype  of  those  later 
"  saints  whose  rigid  life  and  formal 
"  devotion  elicits,  it  may  be,  only  the 
"  contempt  of  the  world,  but  of  whom, 
"  nevertheless,  the  world  was  not  and  is 
"  not  worthy."  A  generous  view  this, 
contrary  to  Luther's,  who  felt  and  lived 
a  reaction  against  the  unreal  asceticism 
of  his  time — contrary  to  the  feelings  of 
almost  all  who  can  compare  the  en- 
'  forced  asceticism  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury with  Apostolic  teaching — contrary 
to  the  joyful  aspect  of  life  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  perfect  liberty  allowed 
in  the  Xew  ;  yet  a  view  not  wholly  to  be 
disregarded — for,  if  we  do  not  concede 
excellence  to  those  self-torturers  of  old, 
where  then  were  the  witnesses  of  true 
religion,  and  by  whom  was  it  handed 
down  ?  But  perhaps  St.  James  was  not 
an  ascetic  ;  at  least,  not  like  the  real 
ascetics  of  later  times;  and,  as  we 
always  find  him  at  his  post  in  Jeru- 
salem, he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
having  been  a  first  hermit  as  well  as  a 
first  bishop. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  subject. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  as  in  his 
Epistle,  St.  James  occupies  a  position  of 
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cautious  conservatism.  In  his  counsels 
he  guards  the  due  observance  of  the 
Law :  in  his  Epistle  he  speaks  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  higher  law.  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  do  not  mention  the  "  Law." 
St.  James  does  not  mention  the  "  Gos- 
pel;;'  but  the  Lord's  brother  speaks  of  the 
perfect  law,  the  law  of  liberty,  and  thus 
implies  "imperfection  and  bondage"  in 
its  predecessor.  "Thus,  though  with  St. 
"  Paul  the  new  dispensation  is  the  nega- 
"  tion  of  law,  with  St.  James  the  perfec- 
"  tion  of  law,  the  ideas  underlying  these 
"  contradictory  forms  of  expression  need 
"  not  be  essentially  different. "  Then  arises 
the  great  question  of  how  these  Apostles 
speak  of  faith  and  works.  Is  St.  James 
writing  against  a  perversion  or  modifica- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  or  against 
an  arrogant  and  barren  orthodoxy,  the 
natural  fault  of  Jewish  believers  ?  "  Justi- 
"  fication  and  Faith  seem  to  have  been 
"  common  terms,  Abraham's  faith  a  com- 
"  mon  example,  in  the  Jewish  schools." 
And  a  careful  study  of  St.  James's 
Epistle  shews  that  it  is  really  directed 
against  the  errors  of  his  own  people. 
"  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  expressions 
"  of  the  two  Apostles  can  hardly  be  com- 
" pared;  for  they  are  speaking,  as  it 
"  were,  a  different  language."  The  very 
term  "  faith"  generally  meant  something 
widely  different  in  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  of  the 
New  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
what  Professor  Lightfoot  has  to  say  on 
this  subject,  as  it  concerns  the  very 
heart  of  the  question.  He  has  two 
essays  among  the  larger  notes,  "  On  the 
words  denoting  faith,"  and  "On  'the 
faith  of  Abraham,"  which  are  equally 
acute  and  interesting,  and  deserve  more 
than  the  little  space  that  remains. 
"The  Hebrew  HJ'IDK,  the  Greek 
"  7ri<mc,  the  Latin  '  fides,'  and  the 
"  English  '  faith,'  hover  between  two 
"  meanings  ;  trustfulness,  the  frame  of 
"  mind  which  relies  on  another  ;  and 
"  trustworthiness,  the  frame  of  mind 
"  which  can  be  relied  on.  Not  only  are 
"  the  two  connected  together  grammati- 
"  cally  as  active  and  passive1  senses  of 

1  "Throughout  this  note  I  have  used  the 
terms   '  active  '  and  '  passive  '  in  reference  to 


"the  same  word,  or,  logically,  as  subject 
"  and  object  of  the  same  act ;  but  there 
'  is  a  close  moral  affinity  between  them. 
'  Fidelity,    constancy,    firmness,    confi- 
'  dence,  reliance,  trust,  belief — these  are 
'  the  links  which  connect  the  two  ex- 
'  tremes,  the  passive  with   the   active 
'meaning  of  'faith.'"     Notwithstand- 
ing the  inevitable  blending  of  the  two 
senses,  as  in  the  term  "  the  faithful," 
01   Trio-rot,    the    history   of    the    terms 
for   faith   can   be   satisfactorily  traced. 
The  Hebrew  term  "properly  represents 
the   passive   sense   of  Trams,"   though 
sometimes  approaching  the  active  sense. 
The  Greek  term  appears  to  have  started 
from  an  active  meaning,  but  in  the  LXX 
it  takes  the  passive  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
term  ;    except  perhaps  in  an  instance 
where  the  Hebrew  approaches  the  active 
sense.     In  the  New  Testament  Trams 
is  used  in  both  senses,  though  the  virtue 
is  always  "trust,"  or  "belief." 

Thus  the  term  "  faith  "  scarcely  occurs 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Yet  the  idea 
is  not  absent,  "for  indeed  a  trust  in 
"  the  Infinite  and  Unseen,  subordinating 
"  thereto  all  interests  that  are  finite  and 
"  transitory,  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
"  higher  spiritual  life."  In  the  case  of 
Abraham  the  "  one  word  '  faith  '  sums 
up  the  lesson  of  his  whole  life ; "  and 
already  Philo's  writings  shew  us  that 
this  lesson  was  not  wholly  lost  upon 
thoughtful  Jews.  In  Palestine,  how- 
ever, the  nation,  learned  and  un- 
learned, held  to  the  Hebrew  idea  of 
faithfulness,  and  were  proud  of  their 
descent  from  the  faithful  patriarch. 
Two  opinions  were  therefore  current 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
The  Alexandrian,  who  was  the  highest 
representative  of  the  Jew  in  contact  with 
Gentile  civilization,  drew  from  Abra- 
ham's life  the  lesson  of  personal  faith, 
though  he  had  lost  all  idea  of  a  wider 
than  individual  application  of  the  lesson. 
The  Palestinian  learnt  from  it  the  idea 
of  a  Church,  though  he  could  not  ex- 
tend it  beyond  the  actual  descendants 
of  the  patriarch.  Hence  the  difference 

the  act  of  believing.  If  referred  to  the  act  of 
persuading  they  would  of  course  change 
places. " 
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between  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  James's  Epistle. 

"  The  example  of  Abraham  is  quoted 
"  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  while  the 
"  deductions  which  the  two  Apostles 
u  draw  from  it  are,  at  first  sight,  diame- 
"  trically  opposed  in  terms  : — '  We  con- 
"  elude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
"  apart  from  (x^pis)  works  of  law,'  says 
"  St.  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  28).  '  A  man  'is 
"justified  of  works  and  not  of  faith 
"  only,'  are  the  words  of  St.  James 
"  (ii.  24).  Now,  so  long  as  our  range 
"  of  view  is  confined  to  the  Apostolic 
"  writings,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
"  resist  the  impression  that  St.  James 
"  is  attacking  the  teaching,  if  not  of 
"  St.  Paul  himself,  at  least  of  those  who 
"  exaggerated  and  perverted  it.  But, 
"  when  we  realize  the  fact  that  the  pas- 
"  sage  in  Genesis  was  a  common  thesis 
"  in  the  schools  of  the  day ;  that  the 
"  meaning  of  faith  was  variously  ex- 
"  plained  by  the  disputants ;  that  di- 
"  verse  lessons  were  drawn  from  it ; 
"  then  the  case  is  altered.  The  Gentile 
"  Apostle  and  the  Pharisaic  Rabbi 
"  might  both  maintain  the  supremacy 
"  of  faith  as  the  means  of  salvation : 
"  but  faith  with  St.  Paul  was  a  very  dif- 
"  ferent  thing  from  faith  with  Maimon- 
"  ides,  for  instance.  With  the  one  its 
"  prominent  idea  is  a  spiritual  life,  with 
"  the  other  an  orthodox  creed.  With 
"  the  one  the  guiding  principle  is  the 
"  individual  conscience,  with  the  other 
"  an  external  rule  of  ordinances  ;  with 
"  the  one  faith  is  allied  to  liberty,  with 
"  the  other  to  bondage.  Thus  it  becomes 
"  a  question,  whether  St.  James's  pro- 
"  test  against  reliance  on  faith  alone  has 
"  any  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
"  St.  Paul's  language  and  teaching ; 
"  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  not  aimed  against 
"  an  entirely  different  type  of  religious 
"  feeling,  against  the  Pharisaic  spirit 
"  which  rested  satisfied  with  a  barren 
"  orthodoxy,  fruitless  in  works  of  charity. 
"  Whether  this  be  the  true  bearing  of  the 
"  Epistle  of  St.  James  or  not,  must  be 
"  determined  by  a  due  examination  of 
•'  its  contents.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
"  circles  of  labour  of  the  two  Apostles 
"  were  not  likely  to  intersect,  we  have 


"  at  least  a  prima  facie  reason  for  seeking 
"  the  objects  of  St.  James's  rebuke  else- 
"  where  than  in  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul, 
"  and  the  facts  collected  above  destroy 
"  the  force  of  any  argument  founded  on 
"  the  mere  coincidence  of  the  examples 
"  chosen." 

To  this  reasoning,  first  due,  as  Professor 
Lightfoot  believes,  to  the  acute  Neander, 
it  is  but  a  superficial  reply  to  claim 
a  perfect  identity  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  such  a  theory  im- 
mediately disproves  itself.  But  it  seems 
a  more  plausible  objection  that  the  dif- 
ference of  language  between  St.  Paul 
and  St.  James  might  occasion  perplexity 
to  believers.  This  perplexity  has  cer- 
tainly arisen,  but  only  to  be  met  by  this 
explanation,  for  until  modern  times  the 
Scriptures  were  not  studied  with  the 
critical  acuteness  that  discovered  the 
difficulty  and  its  solution.  The  Sacred 
Writings  can  alone  teach  a  truly-consis- 
tent system  by  addressing  the  different 
minds  of  men  of  various  nature,  training, 
and  condition,  and  of  all  degrees  of 
intellect.  A  divine  religion  for  the 
whole  world  must,  like  any  God-sent 
gift,  be  of  universal  fitness — not  a  science 
for  the  instructed,  or  a  philosophy  for 
the  still  fewer  wise.  Nature  has  no 
such  limitations.  The  alternations  of 
day  and  night,  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  come  and  go  to  all  alike,  with 
their  uncounted  blessings.  It  were, 
indeed,  an  unworthy  imagination  to 
think  that  the  Almighty  had  checked 
and  bounded  religion  as  He  had  not 
the  material  universe.  If  the  limits  of 
religious  thought  allow  us  not  to  argue 
that  the  revelation  given  to  the  whole 
world  must  be  suitable  to  the  whole 
world,  then  we  must  remain  in  a  hope- 
less darkness.  But  if  universal,  reli- 
gion must  also  be  various,  at  least  to 
human  eyes;  in  its  principles  one,  in 
its  application  manifold.  Thus  reason- 
ing on  the  simplest  grand  necessities  of 
the  case,  we  see  that  the  difficulties 
that  a  partial  view  or  hostile  criticism 
have  suggested  vanish  at  once,  and  we 
see  that  still,  as  of  old,  the  teaching 
of  God  is  TroXv/xepois  KOLI  7ro/Vur/x>7ro)?. 
The  ancient  pillars— St.  Paul,  St.  Peter, 
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St.  John,  and  St.  James — however  dif- 
ferent, yet  all  supported  the  structure 
of  the  primaeval  Church,  which,  so 
widely  held  up,  could  shelter  the  whole 
company  of  believers.  So  in  our  own 
time  different  teachers  lend  their  aid 
to  the  heavenly  temple.  And  it  is 
a  happy  reflection  that  never  since 
those  first  days  of  belief  when  the 
risen  Saviour's  words  yet  lingered  in 
the  ears  of  the  early  believer's  has  there 
been  so  general  a  conviction  upon  the 


great  essentials  of  Christian  life.  Per- 
secution is  no  longer  possible ;  intole- 
rance is  about  to  follow  it  into  banish- 
ment; and  those  who  understand  that 
Christ's  religion  is  one  of  universal  peace 
and  goodwill  are  most  likely  to  see 
how  He  who  taught  that  religion  could 
not  have  been  a  man,  one  of  ourselves, 
who  to  this  day  go  on  mixing  the 
extremes  of  evil  and  good,  almost  crawl- 
ing on  the  earth,  yet  vindicating  our 
inborn  right  to  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven. 


BAKER'S  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  NILE  SOURCES.1 


WHO  does  not  remember  that,  when  the 
thrilling  news  ran  through  this  country 
of  the  reappearance  at  Gondokoro  of 
Speke  and  Grant,  bringing  with  them, 
as  the  result  of  their  bold  East- African 
expedition,  the  solution  of  the  great 
Nile  mystery,  it  seemed  an  item  of  sub- 
ordinate interest  in  this  news  that  they 
had  met  at  Gondokoro  a  certain  Mr. 
Baker,  who  had  gallantly  gone  so  far 
up  the  Nile  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  chance  of  falling  in  with  them  and 
being  of  use  to  them1?  We  are  much 
mistaken  if  it  was  not  in  consequence 
of  the  rush  then  made  upon  maps  of 
Africa  that  people  in  general  first  learnt 
what  Gondokoro  was — a  trading- station 
on  the  Nile  in  lat.  4°  55'  N.  and  the 
extreme  point  to  which,  by  any  ordi- 
nary means  of  boats  or  the  like,  the  most 
persevering  European  travellers  had  yet 
penetrated  in  ascending  the  river.  And 
who  was  Mr.  Baker?  He  was  by  no 
means  an  unknown  man  in  the  geogra- 
phical world.  He  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  sportsman  and 
explorer  in  Ceylon,  and  was  an  old 
friend  of  Speke' s.  By  the  general  public, 
however,  he  was  now  heard  of  for  the 
first  time.  But  the  circumstances  in 

1  "  The  Albert  N'yanza,  Great  Basin  of  the 
Nile,  and  Explorations  of  the  Nile  Sources." 
By  Samuel  White  Baker,  M.A.,F.R.G.S.,  Gold 
Medallist  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society. 
With  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Portraits.  Two 
vols.  London  :  Macmilian  and  Co.  1866. 


-which  he  was  heard  of  were  such  as  to 
invest  his  name  all  at  once  with  real 
interest.  It  was  not  by  mere  accident 
that  he  had  met  Speke  and  Grant,  but 
in  pursuance  of  a  definite  plan.  His 
being  at  Gondokoro  at  all  when  they 
arrived  there  was,  in  itself,  a  kind  of 
feat.  Eor  though,  as  we  have  said, 
Gondokoro  was  not  inaccessible,  and 
had  been  reached  by  Europeans  before, 
Mr.  Baker  was  the  first  Englishman 
that  had  pushed  so  far  up  the  Nile. 
But  a  still  stronger  interest  attached 
itself  to  Mr.  Baker's  name  by  what 
was  announced  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  news  of  his  receiving  Speke 
and  Grant  at  Gondokoro.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  he  did  not  consider  his 
service  then  ended,  but  had  resolved  to 
remain  in  Africa,  and  undertake  an  in- 
dependent exploration  back  into  the 
regions  of  the  interior  through  which 
Speke  and  Grant  had  just  made  their 
way — the  object  of  this  exploration 
being  to  act  on  information  which  Speke 
and  Grant  had  given  him,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  settle  some  important  points 
respecting  the  Nile  sources  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  doubt. 
When  to  all  this  was  added  the  intelli- 
gence that  Mrs.  Baker  was  at  Gondokoro 
with  her  husband,  and  that  she  was  to 
be  his  companion  through  all  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  of  the  expedition  he 
had  undertaken,  little  wonder  that,  even 
amid  the  applauses  with  which  Speke 
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and  Grant  were  welcomed  by  tlieir 
countrymen,  there  were  heard  incidental 
words  in  honour  of  the  heroic  traveller 
who  had  pledged  himself  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  great  discovery. 

Before  any  special  recognition  of  his 
brave  intention  could  have  reached  Mr. 
Baker,  he  had  set  about  its  fulfilment. 
On  the  26th  of  March,  1863,  or  exactly 
a  month  after  he  had  seen  Speke  and 
Grant  safe  on  their  way  home,  he  and 
his  little  caravan  of  camels,  donkeys,  and 
native  attendants  had  left  Gondokoro 
on  their  reverse  direction  into  the  African 
interior.  The  conditions  in  which  he 
made  this  start  were  the  most  desperate 
conceivable.  The  news  which,  in  fact,  did 
reach  this  country  was  that  Mr.  Baker's 
intended  expedition  had  broken  down 
at  the  outset,  through  the  mutiny  of  his 
men  and  the  hostility  of  the  slave- 
traders.  When  the  subsequent  news 
came  that  his  determination  had  over- 
come these  difficulties,  and  that  he  had 
actually  disappeared  into  the  jaws  of 
that  African  savagedom  from  which 
Speke  and  Grant  had  just  escaped, 
those  most  interested  in  his  success, 
and  most  able  to  judge  of  its  proba- 
bilities, hardly  knew  what  to  think. 
"Would  he  be  swallowed  up,  or  should 
he  ever  return  to  tell  his  tale  ?  From 
time  to  time,  during  the  years  1863 
and  1864,  this  question  may  have  been 
discussed  in  particular  circles.  The 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  at  all  events, 
had  not  forgotten  the  absent  traveller. 
At  a  time  when  they  did  not  know  even 
that  he  was  still  alive,  and  much  less 
with  what  results  he  would  return,  they 
awarded  him  the  honour  of  their  Vic- 
toria Gold  Medal,  in  testimony  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  former  services  in 
combination  with  this  new  attempt. 
Meanwhile,  the  non-geographical  public, 
occupied  with  a  thousand  other  things, 
had  all  but  forgotten  Mr.  Baker.  The 
solution  of  the  great  Nile  mystery  had 
had  its  day  as  a  subject  of  mere  gossip ; 
Speke  and  Grant  had  worn  their  laurels, 
and  had  retired  into  more  private  life, 
leaving  their  books  to  tell  the  tale  of 
their  labours  more  gravely  and  more  at 
length ;  and,  these  books  having  been 


widely  read,  other    "  sensations "  were 
having  their  turn. 

But  the  world  was  again  to  hear  of 
Mr.  Baker.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1.865, 
or  exactly  two  years  after  the  date  of 
his  departure  from  Gondokoro,  he  and 
his  devoted  wife  reappeared  at  that 
place — their  wanderings  happily  finished, 
and  with  results  far  more  momentous 
than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The 
rumour  of  these  results  preceded  them 
into  Europe.  On  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, Mr.  Baker  was  *  present  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  for  the  session  1865-6, 
to  hear  his  expedition  made  the  chief 
topic  in  the  annual  address  of  the  Pre- 
sident, Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  to 
read  a  paper  giving  a  summary  account 
of  the  expedition  in  his  own  name. 
And  now,  in  a  work  of  two  handsome 
volumes,  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
with  a  title  at  once  modestly  and  care- 
fully chosen,  and  all  needed  illustrations, 
he  puts  his  countrymen  in  possession  of 
that  more  perfect  and  detailed  account 
which  they  have  been  expecting. 

If  only  from  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Baker  tells  his  story, 
these  two  volumes  would  deserve  a 
place  of  no  ordinary  mark  in  our  total 
library  of  British  books  of  Travel  and 
Adventure.  "We  remember  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  British  book  of  travel 
more  graphic,  more  lucid,  more  perfectly 
proportioned,  or  having  more  of  that 
art  which  keeps  a  reader  spell-bound 
from  first  to  last, -and  does  not  permit 
him  to  lay  aside  the  book  for  a  single 
available  moment,  or  to  think  of  any- 
thing else,  till  he  has  finished  it.  And 
yet,  in  Mr.  Baker's  case,  it  can  hardly 
be  called  art.  He  has  put  no  strain 
upon  himself,  and  has  nothing  of  the 
manner  of  a  professional  litterateur.  He 
writes  plainly,  simply,  straightforwardly, 
and  sometimes  roughly;  and  the  un- 
usually fascinating  effect  arises  partly 
from  the  intense  interest  of  the  matter 
itself — the  scenes,  incidents,  situations, 
and  adventures,  in  ever-varying  suc- 
cession— and  partly  from  the  vividness 
with  which  the  writer  recollects  and  re- 
feels  each  scene  and  incident  as  he  tells 
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it,  and  the  judicious  self-denial  -with 
which  he  suppresses  all  that  might  be 
irrelevant  or  cumbersome  to  the  reader 
in  following  the  story  connectedly  and 
grasping  it  as  a  whole.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Baker's  volumes  are  in  contrast  with 
the  works  of  some  other  eminent  African 
travellers.  Through  some  such  works  the 
reader  has  had  to  wade  laboriously,  al- 
most irritated  at  'finding  that  men  who 
had  been  such  heroes  in  action  and  in 
endurance  were  such  inefficient  penmen, 
and  had  to  tell  th$  story  of  their  deeds  in 
such  a  lumbering  manner.  Mr.  Baker, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  not  only  travel, 
but  he  can  come  back  and  write  the 
story  of  his  travels  in  a  book  fit  to  be 
a  model  of  excellence  in  this  kind  of 
literature. 

The  admirable  narrative,  however,  is 
but  a  happy  accident,  securing  popular 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  best-organized  feats  of  enterprise  of 
which  there  is  record  even  in  the  annals 
of  African  exploration. 

Mr.  Baker,  we  learn,,  had  been  in. 
Africa,  engaged  in  .preparations  for  his 
expedition,  during  two  entire  years 
before  his  meeting  with  Speke  and 
Grant  at  Gondokoro — so  that  four  years, 
and  not  two,  are  the  measure  of  his  recent 
labours.  It  was  in  March,  1861,  that 
he  set  out  from  England,  a  private  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  with  a  fixed  idea  in  his 
mind,  which  actuated  him  not  the  less 
powerfully  because  he  had  not  had  the 
"  presumption"  to  publish  it.  Govern- 
ment had  sent  out  Speke  and  Grant  on 
an  expedition  in  search  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile;  and  these  travellers,  having 
entered  the  African  continent  on  its 
east  side,  via  Zanzibar,  were'boring  their 
way,  it  was  hoped,  by  that  supposed 
shorter  cut  to  the  great  river's  origin. 
But  why  should  not  somebody  attempt 
once  more  the  direct  ascent  of  the  river 
up  its  entire  course  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, so  as  perhaps  to  come  upon 
Speke  and  Grant  at  or  near  its  source, 
and  be  of  assistance  to  them  or  partake 
in  their  labours  ?  This  is  what  Mr.  Baker 
thought ;  and,  being,  as  he  tells  us,  of 
"  somewhat  tough  constitution,"  already 
inured  to  a  tropical  climate,  "  in  perfect 


independence,"  and  with  "  both  time  and 
means"  which  he  was  prepared  to  devote 
"without  limit"  to  any  object  that 
thoroughly  interested  him,  he  had  ap- 
propriated the  enterprise  to  himself. 
The  risk  would  be  his  own,  and,  if  he 
failed,  why,  except  for  one  consideration, 
it  would  be  of  no  great  consequence  ! 
''  Had  I  been  alone," he  says,  "it  would 
'  have  been  no  hard  lot  to  die  upon  the 
'  untrodden  path  before  me ;  but  there 
'  was  one  who,  although  my  greatest 

'  comfort,  was  also  my  greatest  care 

'  one  whose  life  yet  dawned  at  so  early 
'  an  age  that  womanhood  was  still  a 
'  future.  I  shuddered  at  the  prospect 
'  for  her,  should  she  be  left  alone  in 
'  savage  lands  at  my  death ;  and  gladly 
'  would  I  have  left  her  in  the  luxuries 
"  of  home  instead  of  exposing  her  to 
"  the  miseries  of  Africa."  The  young 
wife,  however,  with  a  spirit  to  match 
her  husband's,  would  not  be  persuaded, 
by  any  arguments  he  could  use,  to  give 
up  the  resolution  to  accompany  him ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  they 
sailed  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo.  All  this 
having  been  simply  told  in  the  first  few 
pages  of  the  first  chapter,  the  rest  of 
that  chapter  takes  us  rapidly,  but  with 
wonderful  distinctness,  over  the  two- 
and-twenty  months  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  departure  from  Cairo  and  the 
arrival  at  Gondokoro.  Two-and-twenty 
months  nominally  only  of  preliminaries 
to  the  main  enterprise,  but  of  prelimi- 
naries which  would  have  had  a  great 
independent  value  even  had  the  main 
enterprise  not  been  afterwards  prosecuted. 
It  having  occurred  to  Mr.  Baker,  for 
example,  that  much  of  his  future  success 
might  depend  on  his  acquiring  such  a 
knowledge  of  Arabic  as  would  make  him 
independent  of  interpreters,  and  that 
there  were  other  respects  in  which  he 
might  qualify  himself,  what  course  of 
qualification  does  the  reader  think  he 
devised  1  Nothing  less  than  a  complete 
year  of  independent  exertion  devoted 
to  the  exploration  of  the  great  eastern 
affluents  to  the  Nile  from  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia — more  especially  the  Atbara 
and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  Nile. 
He  had  sailed  up  the  Nile  in  the 
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ordinary  way  for  twenty-six  days,  and 
had  then,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great 
westward  bend  of  the  river  above 
Korosko,  made  a  fatiguing  march  of 
fifteen  days  across  the  Nubian  desert, 
arriving  at  Berber  in  lat.  17°  58',  when 
this  thought  struck  him.  At  Berber  he 
made  his  plans  ;  and  from  June,  1861,  to 
June,  1862,  he  was  engaged  in  learning 
his  Arabic  and  at  the  same  time  master- 
ing, by  a  series  of  laborious  journeys, 
the  whole  system  of  those  eastern 
tributaries  to  the  Nile  that  reinforce  it 
at  this  stage  with  the  vast  independent 
drainage  of  Abyssinia.  "  It  is  not  my 
"  intention  in  the  present  work/'  he  says, 
"  to  enter  into  the  details  of  my  first 
"  year's  exploration  on  the  Abyssinian 
frontier — that  being  so  extensive  and 
so  completely  isolated  from  the  grand 
White  Nile  Expedition  that  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  would  create 
confusion."  Accordingly,  "reserving 
"  the  exploration  of  the  Abyssinian 
"  tributaries  for  a  future  publication," 
he  gives  only  a  brief  summary  of  the 
results — a  summary,  however,  which  the 
reader  does  well  to  take  along  with  him 
even  in  the  present  work.  Then,  dis- 
missing his  year  on  and  about  the 
Atbara,  the  Blue  Nile,  &c.  as  a  mere 
episode  or  interlude,  he  brings  us  back, 
in  June,  1862,  to  Khartoum,  the  capital 
of  the  Soudan  provinces,  and  the  junction 
of  the  Blue  Nile  with  the  White.  M 
Khartoum  we  see  him  busy,  for  the  next 
six  months,  in  all  sorts  of  arrangements 
for  his  farther  expedition — collecting 
his  escort,  buying  camels  and  donkeys, 
&c.  &c. — and  at  the  same  time  forming 
his  impressions  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment in  those  parts,  and  foreseeing  the 
obstacles  through  which  he  would  have 
to  fight  in  advancing  into  the  region 
which  the  far-ramified  trade  in  slaves, 
encouraged  by  that  Government,  had 
prepossessed  with  a  murderous  fear  of 
all  strangers,  and  converted  into  a  mesh- 
work  of  mutually-suspicious  tribes  dehu- 
manized and  stupefied  by  every  imaginable 
abomination.  The  knowledge  which 
Mr.  Baker  thus  acquired  of  the  system 
and  methods  of  the  slave-commerce  of 
which  Khartoum  is  the  depot  is  suc- 


cinctly conveyed  to  the  reader,  and  ex- 
plains much  in  the  sequel.  But,  except 
to  convey  this  important  information, 
Mr.  Baker  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
detain  the  reader  over  his  six  months  at 
Khartoum.  He  devotes  far  more  space 
to  the  account  of  his  voyage  up  the 
Nile  from  Khartoum  to  Gondokoro, 
which  occupied  him  more  than  six 
weeks,  or  from  December  18,  1862,  to 
February  2,  1863.  The  dreariness  and 
desolation  of  this  voyage,  as  well  as  its 
difficulties,  are  described  with  peculiar 
impressiveness. 

The  incidents  of  the  two  months  at 
Gondokoro  (February  2  to  March  26, 
1863)  are  related  in -two  chapters.  Chief 
of  them  was  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Speke  and  Grant — an  event  which, 
while  it  gave  a  joyful  fulfilment  to  one 
of  Mr.  Baker's  hopes  from  his  expedition, 
necessarily  gave  a  new  determination  to 
his  remaining  plans.  It  had  not  been 
permitted  him,  as  he  had  flattered  him- 
self might  be  the  case,  to  meet  Speke 
and  Grant,  and  join  forces  with  them, 
at  those  mysterious  Nile  sources  which 
were  the  object  of  their  common  search 
— his  direct  ascent  to  them  fitting,  at  an 
opportune  juncture,  into  their  well- 
calculated  flank  approach.  It  had  been 
given  to  his  old  friend  Speke  and  that 
friend's  comrade  to  be  the  first  of  civil- 
ized men  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the 
great  secret ;  and  here  they  were  return- 
ing to  the  world  with  the  news  of  what 
they  had  done.  Did  nothing,  then, 
remain  for  him  ?  If  at  first  he  had 
doubts  on  this  point,  and  supposed  his 
African  expedition  might  now  end,  they 
were  soon  removed.  He  had  just  con- 
gratulated Speke  and  Grant,  he  says,  on 
the  honour  they  had  so  nobly  earned, 
when,  "  with  characteristic  candour  and 
generosity,"  they  gave  him  a  map  of 
their  route,  "showing  that  they  had 
"  been  unable  to  complete  the  actual  ex- 
"  ploration  of  the  Nile,  and  that  a  most 
"  important  portion  still  remained  to  be 
"  determined." 

What  Speke  and  Grant  had  done  was 
substantially  this  : — Turning  northward, 
after  their  long  and  weary  advance  into 
the  interior  from  the  east  coast,  they  had 
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come  at  last  upon  the  western  shore  of 
the  great  lake  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Victoria  N'yanza,  and  which 
they  ascertained  to  be  a  vast  reservoir  of 
waters  connected  with  the  Nile.     From 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  lake  they 
traced  a  river  flowing  northwards  for  a 
considerable  distance  ;  they  again,  after 
leaving   it,  came   upon   what   was  un- 
doubtedly the  same  stream  at  a  point 
called  Karuma  Falls,  in  lat.  2°  17'N.; 
at  this  point  they  crossed,  and  they  did 
not  again  see  the  Nile  till  they  arrived 
in  lat.  3°  32'  N.     Beyond  this  last  lati- 
tude all  was  clear  ;  but  the  gap  between 
the  two  points  named  was  a  serious  one. 
The  difference  of  latitude  between  Ka- 
ruma Falls  and  the  point  at  which  Speke 
and  Grant  again  saw  the  Nile,  is  1°  15', 
or  nearly  ninety  miles ;  and  what  might 
be  the  behaviour  of  the  river  between 
these  two  points  ?     Was  it,  in  fact,  the 
same  river  which  had  been  crossed  at 
Karuma  Falls  that  was  again  seen  in 
lat.  3°  32' — the  same  river  unmodified 
by  any  agency  in  the  interval  more  im- 
portant  than   the    casual   reception   of 
tributaries  ?      There   were    certain   cir- 
cumstances which  led  Speke  and  Grant 
to  question  this,  and  to  suspect  a  very 
singular  behaviour  of  the  Nile  between 
their  observation  of  it  at  Karuma  Falls 
and  their  re-observation  of  it  in  latitude 
3°  32'.     In  the  first  place,  whereas  the 
course  of  the  river  from  its  exit  from,  the 
Victoria  Lake  had   been   in  the   main 
northerly,  it  was  seen  at  Karuma  Falls 
taking  a  sudden  bend  due  west.     Then 
again  they  were  distinctly  informed  by 
the    natives   of    the   country,    and    by 
Kamrasi,  the  king  of  Unyoro,  that  this 
western  course  of  the  river  was  continued 
for  several  days'  journey,  and  that  then 
the  river  emptied  itself  into  a  great  lake 
called  Luta  N'zige,  which  came  far  from 
the  south — emptied  itself  into  this  lake 
near  its  northern  end,  and  almost  im- 
mediately came  out  again  at  the  same 
end  in  a  new  stream  which  was  navi- 
gable, and  which  flowed   continuously 
north  as  the  Nile.     Here  was  a  puzzle. 
Fain  would  Speke  and  Grant  have  solved 
the  puzzle  by  following  their  Victoria 
Lake  river — wholly  their  own  property, 
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as  they  might  proudly  consider  it — from 
its  exit  from  the  Victoria  Lake  on  to 
Karuma    Falls — following   it  along   its 
provoking  bend  to  the  west  from  these 
falls,  and  on,  if  it  so  happened,  to  the 
lake    Luta    N'zige,    which    was     said 
to  receive  it.     Fain  would  they  have 
explored  the  shores  of  this  great  second 
lake,  so  as  to  study  its  importance  in  com- 
parison with  their  own  Victoria  Lake  ; 
and  fain  would  they  have  seen  with  their 
own  eyes  the  strange  phenomenon  of 
their  river  debouching  into  this  lake,  and 
again   almost   immediately  making  its 
exit  in  a  new  northerly  channel.     They 
perceived  what  a  defect  the  non-accom- 
plishment of  these  things  would  leave  in 
their  scheme  of  the  Nile  sources,  and 
they  foresaw   with    what    complacency 
"  stay-at-home  geographers  "  would  ask 
why   they  had  not   made   their   work 
perfect   by  merely  going  to  this  place 
or  that  place.     But,  when  a  country  is 
blocked  with  swarming  hosts  of  black 
fiends  all  at  war  with  Kamrasi,  it  may 
be  impossible   even   for  a   Speke   and 
a  Grant  to  take  the  route  they  would 
wish.     All  that  they  could  do  they  did 
most  honestly.     They  laid  down  in  their 
map  the  second  lake,  Luta  N'zige,  in  its 
probable  position,  according  to  the  best 
information  they  had  derived  from  the 
natives,  and  they  represented  their  own 
Victoria  Lake  river,  in  accordance  with 
that  information,  as  both  influent  into 
this  lake  and  effluent  from  it. 

Such  was  the  map  which  Speke  and 
Grant  placed  in  Mr.  Baker's  hands  atGon- 
dokoro,  accompanied  with  various  expla- 
nations, and  with  some  useful  suggestions 
written  by  Speke  in  Mr.  Baker's  journal. 
From  this  moment  Mr.  Baker  had  a 
clear  conception  of  the  work  cut  out  for 
him.  Speke  and  Grant  had  discovered 
the  Victoria  Lake,  and  made  it  their 
own;  it  remained  for  him  to  bestow 
his  attention  on  the  other  and  yet 
unvisited  lake,  and  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, the  exact  functions  of  both  lakes, 
severally  or  conjointly,  as  sources  of 
the  Nile. 

Two  whole  ypars  were  consumed  in 
this  work.  Two  years  !  A  very  pretty 
picking,  as  the  reader  may  conceive,  out 
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of  any  man's  life,  however  they  may  be 
spent !  Two  years  decomposed  into 
moments  may  be  defined  generally  as 
being,  for  each  person,  an  infinite  series 
of  small  advances  through  a  medium  of 
circumstances — the  differences  for  dif- 
ferent persons  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  medium.  When  the  medium 
consists  of  brutal  negro  savagery, 
morselled  out  into  tribes  and  nations 
mutually  suspicious  and  revengeful, 
saturated  with  fever  and  other  pests  of 
climate,  and  vitiated  into  double  devilish- 
ness  by  the  special  influence  of  the 
slave-trade,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  most 
of  us  to  realize  what  two  years  of  life 
in  such  a  medium  may  be.  Yet  this 
is  the  life  of  the  African  explorer, 
and  it  was  at  the  price  of  two  years  of 
such  a  life  that  Mr.  Baker  did  his 
splendid  service  to  geography. 

When  he  left  Gondokoro,  and  made 
his  first  plunge  into  the  country  he  had 
resolved  to  explore,  it  was  an  act  of 
sheer  audacity.  He  had  then  but  seventeen 
rascals  adhering  to  him  out  of  his  original 
full  escort ;  and  he  knew  that  these  had 
conspired  to  mutiny  and  desert  him  at 
a  certain  spot  ahead.  He  was  in  the 
wake  also  of  a  large  Turkish  slave- 
trading  party,  with  whom  these  rascals 
were  in  league,  and  who  had  sent  him 
word  that  they  would  fire  upon  him  if 
he  followed  in  their  route,  and  would 
raise  the  tribes  against  him.  His  solo 
trust  was  that,  somehow  or  other,  once 
he  was  fairly  started,  he  should  be  able 
to  bend  both  his  own  rascals  and  the 
Turkish  slave-trading  party  to  his  will. 
How  he  succeeded  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  stories  of  the  book.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  coming  to  a  conference 
with  the  leader  of  the  Turkish  party, 
lie  persuaded  that  gentleman  that  it 
would  be  worth  his  while,  in  the  most 
material  sense,  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
him,  and  that  thenceforward  we  see  the 
Turks,  while  pursuing  their  own  ends  as 
an  independent  party  and  often  guilty 
of  horrible  atrocities  on  their  march,  yet 
utilized  by  him  as  his  pioneers  and 
instruments,  checked  by  him  in  their 
atrocities,  and  coming  gradually,  when- 
ever he  is  personally  present,  to  re- 


cognise him  as  their  master.  This 
once  understood,  we  are  able  the  more 
easily  to  imagine  his  progress  through 
the  successive  stages  of  his  route.  We 
see  him  halting  here,  or  delayed  there — 
the  motley  trading-party  of  Turks  and 
negroes  sometimes  close  to  his  little 
party,  and  sometimes  separated  from  it ; 
and,  whether  on  the  halt  or  on  the 
march,  we  have  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  passed  through,  accounts  of 
striking  natural  phenomena,  sketches  of 
negro  life  and  manners,  recollections  of 
days  of  sport  among  elephants,  giraffes, 
and  what  not,  and  character-portraits  of 
eminent  individual  negroes  with  whom, 
askings  or  chiefs  of  their  tribes,  Mr.  Baker 
was  brought  into  close  contact.  These 
descriptions  are  so  lively,  and  Mr.  Baker 
is  so  heartily  English  amid  all  his  diffi- 
culties, and  has  such  a  relish  for  the 
fun  of  any  oddity  he  encounters,  that 
we  accompany  him  with  rare  pleasure. 
We  come  to  love,  as  he  did  himself, 
his  pet  little  rifle  "  Fletcher,"  with 
which  he  had  vowed  never  to  part ; 
and  we  listen,  with  glee  not  less  than 
his  own,  to  the  scream  on  rare  occasions 
of  his  bigger  gun,  "Baby,"  always 
effective,  but  of  such  dreadful  rebound. 
Sometimes,  as  we  have  to  stay  with  him 
in  one  place  for  weeks,  we  are  beguiled, 
amid  the  riches  around  us  soliciting  our 
observation — riches  geological,  botanical, 
zoological,  and  anthropological  of  the 
black  type — into  temporary  oblivion  of 
the  purpose  of  our  journey.  But,  again, 
this  purpose,  always  stirring  in  the 
minds  of  the  two  human  beings  in  whom 
we  are  chiefly  interested — this  speck  of 
white  motive-power  through  the  dense 
negro  medium — regains  the  ascendency 
in  us  through  sympathy.  It  is  the 
lake  Luta  N'zige,  and  the  basin  of  the 
Nile  sources,  that  we  are  bound  for; 
and  every  intermediate  delay  becomes 
more  and  more  vexatious. 

Mr.  Baker  had  been  obliged  by  the 
refractoriness  of  his  men  to  begin  by  a 
detour  to  the  east.  This  brought  him  at 
first  into  the  valley  of  Ellyria,  and  thence 
into  the  rich  regions  of  Latooka — the 
finest  country  he  has  seen  in  Africa.  Here 
he  stayed  a  considerable  time.  The  Latoo- 
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kas  are  a  nation  of  negroes  who  go  quite 
naked,  with  extraordinary  helmets  made 
of  their  own  hair ;  but  they  are  among 
the  most  favourable  specimens  of  negro 
humanity,  both  for  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry. For  this  reason,  and  also  because 
among  them  Mr.  Baker  had  his  first 
opportunity  of  studying  intimately  the 
negro  character,  he  devotes  a  pretty 
large  space  to  his  account  of  them  and 
their  country.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1863, 
ho  left  Latooka ;  and,  having  given  his 
route  thence  its  proper  direction  to 
the  south-west,  he  arrived  at  Obbo — a 
country  the  general  level  of  which  is 
3,600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  also  very 
fertile,  though  cattle  cannot  live  in  it, 
owing  to  the  torment  of  a  fly  called  the 
tsetse.  The  natives  of  Obbo  are  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Latooka;  but  Mr. 
Baker  found  among  them  a  character  of 
some  comic  interest  in  their  old  chief 
Katchiba,  who  has  116  children  living, 
and  unites  the  kingly  functions  with 
those  of  a  sorcerer  and  rain-maker  gene- 
ral to  his  subjects  by  means  of  a  magic 
whistle.  In  Obbo  Mr.  Baker  was  delayed 
many  months — rendered  helpless  by  the 
death  of  all  his  transport  animals,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  substitutes,  and 
other  causes.  Worst  of  all,  here  his 
quinine  was  exhausted,  so  that  the  rest 
of  his  journey  had  to  be  performed  in  a 
state  of  failing  health  through  the  want  of 
that  essential  drug.  Not  till  January, 
1864,  was  he  able  to  resume  his  south- 
ward march,  and  then  only  with  baggage 
reduced  to  the  merest  necessaries.  Cross- 
ing the  Asua,  an  eastern  tributary  of 
the  Nile,  and  pushing  on  through  all 
sorts  of  obstacles,  caused  by  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  natives  of  those  parts  to 
guide  a  stranger  to  the  territories  of  the 
great  Kamrasi,  he  found  himself  at 
length  (Jan.  23)  on  the  confines  of  the 
dominions  of  this  dreaded  African  despot, 
at  the  very  spot  of  his  long  cherished 
dreams.  He  found  himself,  in  fact,  at 
those  Karuma  Falls,  in  lat.  2°  17',  at 
which  Speke  and  Grant  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  river  which  they  had  traced 
from  the  Victoria  N'yanza. 

Now   it  is   that    Mr.  Baker's    story 
reaches  the  climax  of  interest,  and  that 


all  his  powers  of  perseverance,  of  re- 
sistance, and  of  stratagem,  are  called 
forth.  Kamrasi,  the  great  African  despot 
of  Unyoro,  the  dread  of  whom  among 
the  negro  populations  round  had  more 
than  anything  else  impeded  Mr.  Baker's 
advance  so  far — this  magnificent  per- 
sonage of  Central  Africa  (not  an  un- 
imposing-looking  specimen  of  negro 
majesty,  either,  in  physical  appearance), 
whom  history  will  represent  as  sitting 
squat  at  the  entrance  to  the  Nile  basin, 
and  daring  all  white  approach  to  the 
mystic  sources — this  Kamrasi,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  turns  out,  in  Mr.  Baker's 
experience  of  him,  the  most  arrant 
swindler,  beggar,  and  poltroon  that  ever 
had  the  name  of  a  king,  and  the  corre- 
sponding power  of  inflicting  misery, 
even  among  the  poor  Africans.  Never 
was  such  a  collapse.  For  a  while,  indeed, 
Kamrasi  skulks  from  observation,  palm- 
ing off  a  bolder  brother  of  his  as  the 
real  Kamrasi,  but  taking  reckoning  of 
all  the  presents  intended  for  him,  and 
opposing  and  harassing  the  strangers 
through  his  convenient  brother.  How 
Mr.  Baker,  enfeebled  with  fever  so  as 
sometimes  to  be  unable  to  walk,  and 
with  his  wife  also  for  a  time  prostrate 
and  at  death's  door,  contrived,  in  spite 
of  this  brute  in  power,  to  achieve  the 
objects  of  his  enterprise,  can  be  ade- 
quately gathered  only  from  his  own 
narrative.  While  as  yet  the  real  Kamrasi 
was  not  seen,  and  only  the  sham  Kam- 
rasi had  come  to  the  front,  these  objects 
were  substantially  achieved.  The  direct 
way  down  the  river  from  the  Karuma 
Falls  being  debarred,  Mr.  Baker,  after 
crossing  the  river  at  these  falls,  persisted 
in  a  route  taking  him  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  'Mrooli,  Kamrasi 's  capi- 
tal, and  thence  again  in  a  south-west 
direction,  for  eighteen  days'  journey, 
through  a  park-like  country,  so  as  ulti- 
mately (March  14th,  1864)  to  reach  the 
great  lake  of  his  search  at  a  place  called 
Vacovia.  Here  is  his  description  of  his 
first  sight  of  the  lake,  and  of  his  sensa- 
tions on  reaching  it : — 

"The  14th  March. — The  sun  had  not  risen 
when  I  was  spurring  my  ox  after  the  guide, 
who,  having  been  promised  a  double  handful 
p  2 
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of  beads  on  arrival  at  the  lake,  had  caught  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  The  day  broke 
beautifully  clear,  and  having  crossed  a  deep 
valley  between  the  hills,  we  toiled  up  the  op- 
posite slope.  I  hurried  to  the  summit.  The 
glory  of  our  prize  burst  suddenly  upon  me  ! 
There,  like  a  sea  of  quicksilver,  lay  far  beneath 
the  grand  expanse  of  water,— a  boundless  sea 
horizon  on  the  south  and  south-west,  glittering 
in  the  noonday  sun  ;  and  on  the  west,  at  fifty 
or  sixty  miles'  distance,  blue  mountains  rose 
from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  a  height  of  about 
7,000  feet  above  its  level. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  triumph  of 
that  moment ; — here  was  the  reward  of  all  our 
labour — for  the  years  of  tenacity  with  which 
we  had  toiled  through  Africa.  England  had 
won  the  sources  of  the  Nile  !  Long  before  I 
reached  this  spot,  I  had  arranged  to  give 
three  cheers  with  all  our  men  in  English  style 
in  honour  of  the  discovery ;  but  now  that  I 
looked  down  upon  the  great  inland  sea  lying 
nestled  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  and  thought 
how  vainly  mankind  had  sought  these  sources 
throughout  so  many  ages,  and  reflected  that  I 
had  been  the  humble  instrument  permitted  to 
unravel  this  portion  of  the  great  mystery  when 
so  many  greater  than  I  had  failed,  I  felt  too 
serious  to  vent  my  feelings  in  vain  cheers  for 
victory,  and  I  sincerely  thanked  God  for  having 
guided  and  supported  us  through  all  dangers 
to  the  good  end.  I  was  about  1,500  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  I  looked  down  from  the 
steep  granite  cliff  upon  those  welcome  waters 
— upon  that  vast  reservoir  which  nourished 
Egypt  and  brought  fertility  where  all  was 
wilderness— upon  that  great  source  so  long 
hidden  from  mankind  ;  that  source  of  bounty 
and  of  blessings  to  millions  of  human  beings  ; 
ami,  as  one  of  the  greatest  objects  in  nature, 
I  determined  to  honour  it  with  a  great  name. 
As  an  imperishable  memorial  of  one  loved  and 
mourned  by  our  gracious  Queen  and  deplored 
by  every  Englishman.  I  called  this  great  lake 
4  the  Albert  N'yauza/  .... 

"  We  commenced  the  descent  of  the  steep 

Con  foot.  I  led  the  way,  grasping  a  stout 
boo.  My  wife  in  extreme  weakness  tot- 
tered down  the  pass,  supporting  herself  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  stopping  to  rest  every  twenty 
paces.  After  a  toilsome  descent  of  about  two 
hours,  weak  with  years  of  fever,  but  for  the 
.moment  strengthened  by  success,  we  gained 
the  level  plain  above  the  cliff.  A  walk  of 
about  a  mile  through  flat  sandy  meadows  of 
fine  turf  interspersed  with  trees  and  bush, 
brought  us  to  the  water's  edge.  The  waves 
were  rolling  upon  a  white  pebbly  beach :  I 
rushed  into  the  lake,  and  thirsty  with  heat 
and  fatigue,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  I 
drank  deeply  from  the  Sources  of  the  Nile." 

It  was  not  enough,  however,  to  have 
merely  found  the  lake,  and  to  have 
given  it  that  name  of  "  Albert  N'yanza  " 
by  which  it  will  henceforth  be  fittingly 


known,  in  association  with  Spoke  and 
Grant's  twin-lake  the  Victoria  N'yauza, 
pre-discovered  more  to  the  south  and 
east.  Various  important  matters  had 
to  be  determined  to  make  Mr.  Baker's 
discovery  complete.  Some  idea  had  to 
be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  new 
Albert  Lake,  and  its  importance,  in 
respect  of  extent,  relatively  to  the  Vic- 
toria Lake.  Then  the  lake  must  not  be 
left  till  it  had  been  determined  beyond 
doubt  that  the  river  of  Speke  and  Grant, 
left  behind  at  the  Karuma  Falls,  did 
actually,  as  was  alleged,  empty  itself 
into  it  near  its  northern  end,  and  till 
the  alleged  exit  again  of  another  river 
from  the  lake  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, flowing  north  and  forming  the  true 
White  Nile,  had  been  distinctly  inves- 
tigated. 

As  regards  the  southern  stretch  of  the 
Albert  Lake  from  the  point  at  which  he 
had  struck  it,  Mr.  Baker  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  the  unanimous  re- 
ports of  the  natives — which  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  lake  came  so  far  from  the 
south  that  its  extreme  limits  in  that 
direction  were  unknown,  but  were  pro- 
bably not  less  southerly  than  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza  itself. 
But,  where  he  stood,  he  could  himself 
appreciate  the  vast  breadth  of  the  lake, 
with  its  distant  mountain  barrier  on  the 
opposite  shore,  down  which  he  could 
see,  with  the  aid  of  the  glass,  the  threads 
of  several  great  waterfalls.  Then,  starl- 
ing from  Vacovia,  he  sailed  northwards 
on  the  lake  in  canoes,  skirting  its  eastern 
shore  for  thirteen  days,  and  experiencing 
its  sea-like  tempestuousuess  at  certain 
times  of  the  day — observing  also  that 
the  lake  gradually  narrowed  as  lie  sailed 
north,  till,  at  a  place  called  Magungo, 
where  his  voyage  stopped,  its  breadth 
seemed  about  sixteen  or  twenty  miles. 
This  Magungo  was  an  important  spot  in 
respect  of  the  two  remaining  verifications 
he  was  anxious  to  accomplish — that  of 
the  alleged  reception  by  the  lake  of  the 
river  coming  from  Karuma  Falls,  and 
that  of  the  alleged  exit  of  the  other 
northerly  river  forming  the  continuous 
White  Kile.  The  latter  verification  was 
the  easier.  Ascending  an  eminence  near 
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Magungo,  he  saw  the  lake  bending  away 
at  its  northern  extremity  towards  the 
west,  beyond  his  power  of  following  it 
to  its  end  in  that  direction.  But  at  its 
most  northerly  point,  about  eighteen 
miles  distant  from  where  he  stood,  he 
discerned  a  distinct  gap,  opening  to  his 
view,  due  north  and  north-east,  a  dead 
flat  country,  through  which  he  could 
watch  for  miles  the  course  of  a  great 
river  flowing  steadily  north,  and  made 
definite  to  the  eye  as  a  broad  persistent 
track  of  bright  green  reeds.  It  was  as 
if  the  great  Albert  Lake  ceased  at  this 
point  to  be  a  lake,  and  ended  in  a  long 
river-like  tail,  or  continuation,  due 
north.  In  short,  what  he  saw  was  the 
exit  from  Albert  N'yanza  of  the  great 
river  flowing  thence  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean continuously  as  the  Nile.  The 
natives  told  him  that  canoes  from  the 
lake  could  navigate  the  river  for  a  great 
way  without  coming  upon  cataracts,  but 
that  the  current  was  so  strong  that  the 
re-ascent  to  the  lake  could  not  be  made 
without  many  rowers.  Mr.  Baker  was 
prepared  to  test  this  for  himself  by 
actually  sailing  to  the  exit  and  going 
down  the  river.  But  the  natives  posi- 
tively refused  to  take  him  thither,  ex- 
plaining that  the  hostility  of  the  Madi 
and  Koshi,  two  nations  that  commanded 
the  Nile  at  and  after  its  exit  from  the 
lake,  made  the  attempt  impossible. 
Forced  to  be  satisfied,  in  the  meantime, 
therefore,  with  his  ocular  inspection  of 
the  Nile's  actual  exit  from  the  Albert 
Lake  at  a  point  north  of  Magungo,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  other  matter 
requiring  verification — to  wit,  the  al- 
leged reception  by  the  Albert  Lake  of 
Spoke's  Victoria  Eiver,  last  seen  at  the 
ICaruma  Falls.  He  had,  in  fact,  stopped 
at  Magungo  because  he  was  assured  that 
a  broad  channel  of  water  which  there 
sluggishly  joined  the  lake  was  the  em- 
bouchure of  this  very  river.  Appear- 
ances were  against  the  truth  of  this 
supposition.  The  channel  of  water  into 
which  this  boat  had  turned  was  about 
half  a  mile  broad,  but  it  had  no  current, 
was  choked  with  reeds,  arid  looked  more 
like  a  dead  marshy  arm  of  the  lake  than 
the  embouchure  of  the  powerful  river 


which  had  been  seen  at  Karuma  boiling 
and  tearing  along  its  rocky  course.  In 
order  to  settle  the  question  for  himself, 
Mr.  Baker  ascended  the  channel — and 
with  a  superb  result.  After  a  while  he 
became  convinced  by  the  sight  of  float- 
ing herbage  that  there  was  a  current  in 
the  seemingly  dead  river,  and  lo  !  at 
length,  pre-announced  by  a  sound  heard 
far  off,  the  sight  of  the  whole  mass  of 
waters  precipitated  towards  him  in  a 
fall  of  120  feet  of  perpendicular  height 
through  a  rocky  gorge  or  cleft,  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  wide.  After  the  sight 
of  this  fall  (called  by  Mr.  Baker  the 
Murchison  Falls)  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  sluggish  reedy  chan- 
nel at  Magungo  on  the  Albert  Lake  was 
the  embouchure  into  that  lake  of  the 
river  which  Speke  and  Grant  traced  to 
Karuma  Falls  from  the  Victoria  N'yanza. 
The  two  great  lakes  were  connected 
by  this  river,  and  such  phenomena 
of  the  river  as  the  Karuma  Falls  and 
the  Murchison  Falls  were  significant  of 
the  fact,  that  the  level  of  the  Victoria 
N'yanza  was  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  Albert  N'yanza.  The  course  of 
Speke  and  Grant's  river  from  Karuma 
to  its  embouchure  in  the  Albert  Lake 
was  calculated  at  about  eighty  miles,  and 
Mr.  Baker's  ascent  from  the  lake  to  the 
Murchison  Falls  accounted  for  about  a 
third  of  this  course.  At  the  Murchison 
Falls  he  had  to  leave  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  and  resume  his  more  toilsome 
journeying  by  land. 

It  was  now  April,  1864,  and  Mr. 
Baker,  having  accomplished  all  he  ex- 
pected to  accomplish,  would  have  been 
glad  to  start  on  his  return  route.  But 
it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  leave  a 
Central  African  kingdom  as  it  is  to  leave 
London  from  the  Paddington  terminus. 
For  seven  weary  months  more  Mr.  Baker 
had  opportunities  of  studying  the  charac- 
ter of  Kamrasi,  and  the  state  of  Kam- 
rasi's  kingdom,  of  Unyoro.  During  a 
portion  of  this  period  he  was  in  such 
hard  case,  through  Kamrasi's  schemes 
for  his  detention,  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
actual  starvation ;  and  one  of  the  most 
ludicrously-pathetic  passages  of  the  book 
is  his  account  of  the  unutterable  longing 
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which  then  seized  him  for  the  enjoyment 
once  more  of  an  English  beefsteak,  and 
its  accompaniment  of  pale  ale,  before  he 
died.  At  length,  Kamrasi  is  made  to 
change  his  tactics,  and  to  cultivate  the 
alliance  of  his  white  visitor.  But  what 
is  Mr.  Baker's  astonishment  on  discover- 
ing that  till  now,  though  the  real  Kani- 
rasi  has  seen  him,  he  has  never  seen  the 
real  Kamrasi !  The  convenient  brother 
had  personated  his  majesty  in  the 
previous  interviews — the  real  Kamrasi 
managing  from  the  background.  Now, 
however,  the  real  Kamrasi  turns  out  far 
worse  than  his  substitute.  It  is  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Baker,  informed  of  the  decep- 
tion that  has  been  played  off  upon  him, 
puts  on,  by  way  of  last  resource,  in 
his  interview  with  the  real  Kamrasi, 
a  full-dress  Highland  suit,  with  kilt 
and  sporran  complete,  which  he  had 
reserved,  in  faith  of  its  overawing  effect, 
for  whatever  crucial  emergency  might 
betide  him  in  Central  Africa.  The 
savage  monarch  was  a  little  awed,  cer- 
tainly, but  recovered  himself,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  beg  and  to  lie  with  hardly  less 
pertinacity  than  if  his  visitor  had  met 
him  in  an  ordinary  English  costume. 
Again  and  again  Mr.  Baker  saw  Karn- 
rasi,  and,  the  more  he  saw  of  him,  the 
more  he  was  disgusted.  Not  only  was 
this  great  African  despot  the  most  in- 
satiable of  beggars,  he  proved  himself 
the  most  pusillanimous  of  cowards.  The 
hostile  tribes  round  had  invaded  his 
kingdom,  and  the  only  thought  of  the 
great  man  was  how  he  might  run  away 
and  hide  in  safety  till  the  invasion  had 
blown  over.  By  no  effort  of  Kamrasi, 
but  chiefly  inconsequence  of  the  presence 
in  Kamrasi's  territory  of  the  Turkish 
trading-party  that  had  pioneered  the 
way  for  our  traveller,  it  did  blow  over  ; 
after  which,  this  Turkish  trading-party 
having  collected  their  ivory,  and  being 
ready  to  start  on  their  return  to  Gondo- 
kniM,  .Mr.  Uakcr—  whose  proceedings  had 
been  for  a  long  while  independent  of 
theirs — was  free  to  accompany  them. 
It  was  with  a  ^lad  heart  that  he  did  so. 
The  date  wa.s  November,  1864.  When 
he  last  saw  Kamrasi,  his  majesty  was 
still  begging — begging  for  this  and  that, 


and,  above  all  things,  for  Mr.  Baker's 
little  Fletcher  rifle,  which  was  almost  the 
last  piece  of  property  he  had  left.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  think  that  Mr.  Baker  not 
only  refused  this  gift,  but  was  frank 
enough  to  impart  to  his  mendicant 
majesty  before  he  left  him  the  wretched 
estimate  of  his  majesty's  character  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  form,  and  which 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  communicate 
to  Europe. 

The  return  to  Gondokoro  occupied 
four  months,  or  from  November,  1864, 
to  March,  1865.  The  only  incident  in 
it  which  it  is  necessary  to  note  here  is 
the  coming  upon  the  Nile  in  the  country 
of  the  Madi.  Mr.  Baker,  who  had  seen 
the  Nile  flowing  so  distinctly  out  of  the 
Albert  N'yanza,  was,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly anxious  for  his  next  sight  of  the 
great  river  in  its  course  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  that  lake ;  and  this  was  how 
he  was  gratified  : — 

"  We  shortly  ascended  a  rocky  mountain  by  a 
stony  and  difficult  pass,  and  upon  arrival  at  the 
summit,  about  800  feet  above  the  Nile,  which 
lay  in  front  at  about  two  miles'  distance,  we 
halted  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view.  'Hurrah 
for  the  old  Nile  ! '  I  exclaimed,  as  I  revelled 
in  the  scene  before  me  :  here  it  was,  fresh  from 
its  great  parent,  the  Albert  Lake,  in  all  the 
grandeur  of  Africa's  mightiest  river.  From 
our  elevated  point  we  looked  down  upon  a 
broad  sheet  of  unbroken  water,  winding  through 
marshy  ground,  flowing  from  W.S.W.  The 
actual  breadth  of  clear  water,  independent  of 
the  marsh  and  reedy  banks,  was  about  400 
yards,  but,  as  usual  in  the  deep  and  flat  por- 
tions of  the  White  Nile,  the  great  extent  of 
reeds  growing  in  deep  water  rendered  any  esti- 
mate of  the  positive  width  extremely  vague. 
We  could  discern  the  course  of  this  great  river 
for  about  twenty  miles,  and  distinctly  trace 
the  line  of  mountains  on  the  west  bank  that 
we  had  seen  at  about  sixty  miles'  distance 
when  on  the  route  from  Karuma  to  Sho'ia  : — 
the  commencement  of  this  chain  we  had  seen 
when  at  Magungo,  forming  the  Koshi  fronti  -r 
of  the  Nile.  The  country  opposite  to  the  point 
on  which  we  now  stood  was  Koshi,  which, 
forming  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  extended 
the  entire  way  to  the  Albert  Lake.  The 
country  that  we  occupied  was  Madi,  which  ex- 
tended a*  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  to  the 
angle  of  the  Victoria  Nile  (or  Somerset)  junc- 
tion opposite  Magungo.  These  tu~o  countries, 
KMihi  and  Madi,  we  bad  seen  from  Magungo 
when  we  had  viewed  the  exit  of  the  Nik;  frcm 
the  lake,  as  though  a  tail-like  continuation  of 
the  water,  until  lust  in  the  distance  of  the  in- 
terminable valley  of  high  reeds.  Having,  from 
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Magungo,  in  lat.  2°  16',  looked  upon  the 
course  of  the  river  far  to  the  north,  from 
the  high  pass,  our  present  point,  in  lat. 
3Q  24'  N.,  we  now  comprised  an  extensive  view 
of  the  river  to  the  south  ;  the  extremities  of 
the  limits  of  view  from  north  and  south  would 
almost  meet,  and  leave  a  mere  trifle  of  a  few 
miles  not  actually  inspected." 

From  this  point  to  Gondokoro,  Mr. 
Baker's  route  lay  actually  along  the 
course  of  the  Nile  the  whole  way. 
Arrived  at  Gondokoro  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1865,  he  could  look  "back  on  his 
two  years'  expedition  as  a  fait  accompli. 
Preceded  into  Europe  by  the  fame  of  his 
discoveries,  he  came,  by  due  stages,  into 
that  part  of  Europe  where  the  cordial 
welcome  of  his  countrymen  awaited  him, 
but  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
enjoyed  this  welcome  most,  or  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  beefsteaks  and  pale  ale 
for  which  he  had  longed  when  starving 
in  Unyoro. 

The  leading  geographical  conclusions 
from  Mr.  Baker's  book,  we  may  say,  by 
way  of  summary,  arrange  themselves 
under  two  heads  : — 

1.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Nile.  On 
this  point  we  have  already  indicated 
Mr.  Baker's  conclusions  ;  but  they  may 
be  here  resumed  and  generalized.  The 
Nile,  he  concludes — that  great  river 
which  flows  continuously  north,  under 
the  name  of  the  White  Nile,  or  the 
Nile  par  excellence — originates  distinctly 
from  the  great  Central  African  lake, 
Albert  N'yanza,  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. It  is  from  this  great  lake,  or 
fresh- water  sea — covering  an  area,  as  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  has  calculated,  as 
large  as  that  of  Scotland,  and  describ- 
able  as  a  vast  reservoir  of  all  the  waters 
collected  from  a  rainy  region  of  moun- 
tain ranges  so  high  that  the  level  of  the 
lake  itself  is  2,448  feet  above  that  of 
the  ocean — it  is  from  this  lake  that 
that  river  which  men  in  all  generations 
have  looked  at  and  wondered  at  as  the 
Nubian  and  Egyptian  Nile,,  undoubtedly 
issues.  If  it  is  asked,  beyond  this, 
what  is  the  true  source  of  the  Nile,  the 
answer  must  dissipate  itself  up  the 
thousand  streams  and  cataracts,  known 
and  unknown,  which  feed  this  lake  on 
all  sides.  To  pass  the  lake,  and  fasten 


on  any  one  stream  flowing  into  it,  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  Nile,  is  impos- 
sible. No  one  fountain-head,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  rivers,  can  be  ascended  to. 
The  sources  may  be  innumerable,  but 
the  lake  itself  is  the  collective  reservoir 
in  which  all  are  aggregated  and  con- 
founded. The  only  question  at  present 
is,  whether  one  particular  stream  flowing 
into  the  lake  may  not,  from  its  im- 
portance, be  voted  to  be  the  prior  Nile, 
by  way  of  honorary  distinction,  and  be 
designated  by  the  name.  This  is  the- 
river  which  Speke  and  Grant  traced 
from  the  other  great  lake,  the  Victoria 
N'yanza,  as  far  as  the  Karuma  Falls, 
and  which,  according  to  their  informa- 
tion, subsequently  verified  by  Mr. 
Baker,  does  discharge  itself  into  the 
Albert  N'yanza,  at  a  point  not  far 
distant  from  the  outflow  from  that  lake 
of  the  Nile  universally  so  called.  Is 
this  influent  to  the  Albert  N'yanza 
entitled,  rather  than  any  other  in- 
fluent, known  or  unknown,  to  retain  and 
carry  back  with  it  into  the  country 
through  which  it  flows  the  illustrious 
name  given  to  the  lake's  great  effluent  ? 
On  this  point  nothing  can  be  more 
magnanimous  than  the  verdict  of  Mr. 
Baker.  All  through  his  volumes  he  is 
most  generous  and  chivalrous  in  his  re- 
cognition of  the  achievements  of  Speke 
and  Grant,  accounting  it  his  own  chief 
honour  to  have  succeeded  them,  and 
verified  their  theory.  Nor  even  in  the 
matter  of  the  name  now  to  be  given  to 
their  river  flowing  from  the  Victoria 
Lake,  will  he  be  a  party  to  the  slightest 
diminution  of  the  popular  fame  of  his 
friends.  Although  Speke  himself,  in 
the  map  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Baker 
at  Gondokoro,  had  named  this  river 
"  the  Somerset  " — thus  hesitating,  on 
account  of  its  reported  loss  of  its 
identity  in  an  intermediate  lake,  to  call 
it  the  Nile — Mr.  Baker,  in  his  map, 
prefixed  to  his  present  volumes,  desig- 
nates the  river  by  the  alternative  names 
of  "  the  Somerset "  or  "  Victoria  Nile." 
He  does  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
river  is  certainly  a  source  of  the  Nile, 
and  a  source  of  pre-eminent  importance, 
inasmuch  as  it  delivers  into  the  Albert 
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Lake  the  outflow  from  that  other  vast 
and  independent  lake,  which  Speke  and 
Grant  had  discovered.  In  truth,  however, 
the  permanent  fame  of  Speke  and  Grant 
rests  on  their  discovery  of  the  Victoria 
Late,  and  on  their  having  brought  home 
such  additional  information  as  enabled 
them  to  propound,  for  the  first  time, 
the  true  theory  that  the  Nile  is  derived 
from  the  enormous  mass  of  water  accu- 
mulated in  vast  lake-reservoirs  of  a 
high  level,  bosomed  amid  the  mountain 
ranges  of  an  equatorial  region  where 
the  annual  rainfall  is  enormous.  Mr. 
Baker,  by  his  discovery  of  the  Albert 
Lake,  and  his  observations  in  connexion 
with  it,  has  verified  this  theory,  and 
enabled  us  to  express  it  more  exactly 
and  definitely.  There  are,  we  now  know, 
at  least  two  great  lake-reservoirs  in 
Central  Africa,  collecting  its  waters  at 
a  high  level.  With  one  of  these,  the 
Albert  N'yanza,  the  Nile  is  connected 
immediately  ;  for  the  very  river  which 
has  borne  the  name  of  the  Nile  from 
time  immemorial  may  be  seen  flowing 
out  of  it  at  a  great  gap  in  its  northern 
end.  So  vast  is  this  lake-reservoir  that 
it  must  be  fed,  not  from  one,  but  a 
thousand  sources — rivers,  cataracts,  &c. 
— from  the  higher  levels  all  round  its 
shores.  Through  one  such  river,  how- 
ever, falling  into  it  sleepily  and  with 
scarce  a  current,  not  far  from  the  gap 
of  the  Nile's  outflow,  it  receives  the 
spare  waters  of  another  lake-reservoir, 
of  superficial  extent  hardly  less  than 
its  own.  This  is  the  Victoria  N'yanza, 
lying  more  to  the  north  and  east,  and  at 
a  much  higher  elevation— its  level  being 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  that 
of  ^the  Albert  N'yanza.  As  this  Vic- 
toria Lake  yields,  through  an  inter- 
connecting river,  all  its  spare  waters 
towards  the  supply  of  the  Albert 
N'yanza,  whence  the  Nile  comes,  there 
is  a  connexion  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Victoria  N'yanza.  But  it  is  an 
ultimate  connexion  only — a  connexion 
through  the  Albert  N'yanza.  Whether 
this  ultimate  connexion  should  be  sig- 
nalized by  carrying  back  the  name 
"Nile"  through  the  Albert  Lake,  and 
aflixing  it  also  to  the  collateral  river 


that  brings  to  that  lake,  vid  the  Mur- 
chison  Falls  and  the  Karuma  Falls, 
the  contribution  from  the'  Victoria. 
Lake,  is  a  question  of  geographical  eti- 
quette. 

2.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  annual 
inundation  of  Egypt  by  the  Nile.  It  is 
here  that  those  preliminary  explorations 
of  Mr.  Baker's  among  the  Abyssinian 
tributaries  to  the  Nile,  the  details  of 
which  he  has  yet  to  publish,  are  of  inte- 
rest even  in  his  present  work.  Mighty 
river  as  the  main  or  White  Nile  is,  and 
proceeding  as  it  does  from  so  vast  a  lake- 
reservoir,  the  evaporation  and  absorption 
to  which  it  is  subject  in  its  long  courso 
towards  the  Mediterranean  would  work 
a  huge  diminution  in  its  volume  but  for 
the  reinforcement  it  receives  from  tribu- 
taries. Indeed,  it  is  at  points  in  its 
upper  course  that  the  Nile  proper  is  to 
be  seen  in  its  full  bulk.  Were  the  Nilo 
left  to  itself,  no  increases  of  its  upper 
stream  by  periodical  increases  of  rainfall 
in  the  mountainous  region  whence  it  is 
derived — though  there  are  such  increases 
of  rainfall,  showing  themselves  in  the 
rise  of  the  level  of  the  lake-reservoirs — 
would  suffice  for  the  production  of  that 
phenomenon  which  the  ancients  reckoned 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The 
agency  mainly  concerned  in  this  effect 
is  that  of  the  great  Abyssinian  tribu- 
taries— the  Atbara,  the  Blue  Nile,  &c. — 
comparatively  poor  streams,  or  mere 
water-tracks  and  chains  of  pools,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  but  regularly, 
at  other  seasons,  swollen  into  brimming 
floods  by  the  rainfall  in  the  Abyssinian 
highlands.  It  is  the  regularity  of  this 
immense  influx  from  the  east  into  the 
White  Nile  that  produces  the  beneficial 
phenomenon  to  which  Egypt  owes  its 
existence.  The  observations  adduced 
by  Mr.  Baker  in  support  of  this  view 
are  extremely  interesting.  He  notes 
particularly  the  coincidence  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Nile's  rising  with  the 
rainy  season  in  Abyssinia,  rather  than 
with  the  somewhat  different  rainy  season 
known  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the 
Nile's  sources. 

Mr.  Baker's  book  contains  a  great  deal 
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of  matter  possessing  an  interest  quite 
separable  from  that  which  is  purely  or 
specially  geographical.  We  can  but 
glance  at  two  of  these  more  general  bear- 
ings of  a  book  so  rich  both  in  facts  and 
in  suggestions. 

The  volumes  both  actually  propound, 
and,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  imply  and 
suggest,  some  curious  speculations  as  to 
the  anthropology  of  Africa.     Mr.  Baker 
has  evidently  a  kindly  feeling  for  the 
negro ;  and,  whenever  he  comes  either 
on  an  individual   negro   exhibiting  in 
any    conspicuous    degree    any   of    the 
qualities  that  rank  high  in  our  reckon- 
ing of  character,  or  on  a  tribe  of  negroes 
of  any  considerable  bravery  in  fight  or 
skill  in  handicraft,  he  takes  pleasure  in 
bringing  the  fact  prominently  forward. 
As  evidently,  however,  his  general  esti- 
mate of  negro  humanity  in  its  native 
state  is  the  lowest  possible.     A  lusty 
and  exuberant  brutality — an  animalism 
so  robust  as  to  prove  that  the  fate  of 
the  negro  race  can  never  be  that  of  the 
American  Indians,  but  must  be  one  of 
more    weight    and   persistence   in   the 
modern  world — this  is  the  best  of  what 
he  found.     Though  he,  doubtless,  sup- 
presses much  that  would  have  been  too 
revolting  for   the   British   reader,    the 
general  effect  of  his  pictures  of  native 
life  in  Central  Africa  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  they  leave  the  impres- 
sion that,  if  by  any  means  all  the  off- 
scourings of  British  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean society — all  the  convicts,  all  the 
pickpockets,   all   the   prize-fighters,    all 
the  billiard-sharpers,  all   the   ticket-of- 
leave  men — could  be  transported  up  the 
Nile,  and  set  down  to  shift  for  them- 
selves in  the  basin  of  the  Nile  sources, 
they  would  be  kings  and  priests  among 
the   native    populations    there,    and   a 
leaven  of  intelligence  and  comparative 
righteousness.      In  respect  of  religion, 
Mr.   Baker  reports   that  the  universal 
state  of  the  native  negro  mind  is  one  of 
unmitigated    and    obstinate  secularism. 
God,   the   soul,  immortality,  are   ideas 
that  seem  never  to  have  dawned  upon  it. 
"  It  apprehends    no  further   than  this 
world."      Nor  has  it,  as  such  extreme 
secularism  of  mood    might   hastily  be 


expected  to  have,  any  historical  sense, 
any  memory  of  the  secular  past  related 
to  itself.  The  great  king  Kamrasi  could 
tell  nothing  of  his  own  ancestry  two 
generations  back,  nothing  of  the  history 
of  his  nation.  All  this  has  been  told, 
in  substance,  before ;  and  the  usual 
theory  in  explanation  has  been  that  the 
negro  in  his  African  home  is  Man  in  his 
low  stage  of  development, — Man  in  the 
Fetichistic  stage,  as  respects  religious 
ideas,  and  exhibiting,  intellectually  and 
morally,  all  the  normal  correspondences 
to  that  stage  of  religion.  Mr.  Baker, 
however,  inclines  to  a  hypothesis  which, 
while  it  would  accredit  the  negro  with 
a  higher  physical  respectability,  would 
remove  him  from  ourselves  by  a  more 
abrupt  interval.  He  inclines  to  the 
hypothesis  that  negro  humanity  is  an 
older  organism  than  the  European  or 
Asiatic  humanity  which  we  account 
normal,  or,  if  not  an  older  organism,'  at 
least  a  distinct  organism — a  separate 
spurt  of  creation  in  peculiar  physical 
conditions,  though  not  so  different  from 
other  or  later  spurts  as  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  them.  And,  curiously 
enough,  this  view  of  negro  anthropology 
fits  in — though  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  it  should — with  certain  views 
which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  information  derived 
from  Speke's  book  and  this  book  by 
Mr.  Baker,  has  been  led  to  propound 
respecting  African  geology.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  has  for  some  time  been  of 
opinion  that  "from  the  absence  of  all 
'  marine  deposits  of  the  tertiary  and  de- 
'  trital  age,"  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
'  Central  Africa  has  not  been  submerged 
'  in  any  of  those  geological  epochs 
'  during  which  we  have  such  visible 
1  and  clear  proofs  of  great  subsidences, 
'  elevations,  and  denudations  in  other 
'  quarters  of  the  globe."  He  has  also 
been  of  opinion  that  it  is  still  more  out 
of  the  question  "to  seek  in  the  existence 
of  former  glaciers  "  an  excavative  power 
sufficient  to  produce  such  vast  depres- 
sions as  the  Victoria  N'yanza  and  the 
Albert  N'yanza.  Hence  he  concludes 
that  "the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Baker, 
"  which  show  that  the  deep  and  vast 
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"  lake  of  Albert  N'yanza  lies  in  a  hollow 
"  subtended  by  hills  and  mountains  of 
"  homblendic  gneiss,  quartz,  and  por- 
"  phyry,  are  an  admirable  datum  "  for 
geologists  who  may  be  inclined  to  argue 
that  the  peculiar  structure  of  Central 
Africa  must  be  referred  to  some  remote 
primitive  agency. 

Less  dubious  than  Mr.  Baker's  views 
concerning  native  negro  anthropology 
are  his  views  on  a  political  question  of 
more  immediate  practical  importance — 
the  question  of  the  duty  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  of  Britain  in  particular,  as 
respects  the  present  custody  and  stew- 
ardship of  the  negro.  Those  negro 
populations  of  the  Kile  and  its  sources 
which  Mr.  Baker  visited,  are,  at  present 
— so  far  as  they  are  under  any  steward- 
ship at  all — under  that  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  a  branch  of  that  Turkish 
power  which  grasps  also  so  many  of  the 
fairer  lands  of  the  East.  The  Egyptian 
Government  is  the  agency  at  present 
deputed  by  the  sufferance  of  Europe  to 
manage  the  negro  savagery  accessible 
from  the  Nile;  and  only  by  the  permission 
or  assent  of  this  agency  can  the  haunts 
of  this  savagery  be  reached.  According 
to  Mr.  Baker,  this  state  of  things  is  a 
monstrosity  and  a  crime.  The  Egyptian 
Government  have  done  nothing  for 
interior  Africa,  do  nothing  at  this  mo- 


ment for  interior  Africa,  but  infiltrate 
into  it  the 'virus  of  the  slave-trade.     If 
Africa  is  ever  to  be  made  a  partaker  in 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  must  be  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  ;  and,  so  long  as  the 
Egyptian  Government  sits  at  the  gate, 
this  is  impossible.     Sooner  or  later  the 
Nile  negroes  must   be    under   another 
stewardship  than  that  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  or  of  any  Turks  whatso- 
ever.    In  this  we  cordially  agree  with 
Mr.  Baker.     Not  the  least  merit  of  his 
book,  to  our  mind,  is,  that  it  is  likely 
to  give  a  powerful  specific  stimulus  to 
two  convictions  already  making  way  in 
the  British  mind,  but  the  furtherance 
of  which  is  most  desirable — the  convic- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  that  the  Turkish 
dominion,  wherever  it  exists,  is  an  ana- 
chronism, and  that  all  attempts  to  bolster 
it  up  are  bad  policy ;  and  the  conviction, 
in    the    second    place,    that  our    great 
national   doctrine    of    non-interference, 
though    kept    in    honour    of    late    by 
the  hosannas  of  public  meetings,  and 
perhaps  provisionally  useful  for  many 
practical  purposes,  is  essentially  a  doc- 
trine so  base,  so  inconsistent  with  either 
the    sound    instinctive    sense     or    the 
proper  scientific  theory  of  human  duty, 
that   the   soul  of  Britain  cannot  long 
rest  in  it  and  live. 


ESSAYS  AT  ODD  TIMES. 


XII.    OF  CERTAIN  DEAD  WEIGHTS  OF 
SOCIETY. 

STANDING  this  morning  upon  the  brow 
of  a  little  hill  that  overlooks  the  village 
in  which  I  live,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  seldom  gazed  upon  a  pleasanter  or 
more  peaceful  scene.  And  yet  it  was 
nothing  out  of  the  common  run  of  Eng- 
lish views.  A  small  village  of  some 
eigiity  cottages  nestling  in  a  hollow 
round  an  old  grey  church  ;  that  was  aU. 
But  the  village  lay  bathed  in  the  keen, 
clear  sunshine  of  a  winter's  day  ;  and, 
with  the  sloping  hills  which  shut  it  in 


and  embraced  it,  formed  a  pleasant 
enough  landscape  to  a  weary  eye.  There 
was  no  sound  or  stir  of  life  about.  The 
place  seemed  asleep  or  dead ;  for  the 
labourers  were  all  at  work  on  the  hills 
around,  the  children  were  in  school,  and 
the  very  rooks  were  silently  picking  up 
their  breakfast  in  the.  fresh  turned  fal- 
lows. The  scene,  totf,  has  its  fitting 
foreground  in  an  old  pauper  stonebreaker, 
lying  with  his  back  against  a  bank,  fast 
asleep  in  the  sunshine  ;  his  idle  hammer 
resting  against  the  heaps  of  flints  which 
lie  unbroken  by  his  side. 
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Well,  suppose  we  wake  nim  and  give 
him  a  shilling.     So,  looking  past  this 
poor  broken  image  of  a  man,  on  over 
the  cheerful  landscape,  the  russet  roof 
and  the  blue  smoke  curling  up  amidst 
the  elms,  we  take  a  coin  from  our  purse. 
A  worn  coin  it  is  enough,  which  has 
passed  through  hundreds  —  nay,   hun- 
dreds of  thousands — of  hands  before  it 
came  into  ours  •  which  has  been  in  the 
hands   of  spendthrifts   and   misers,    of 
vicious  men  and  of  good,  of  women  in- 
nocent  and   beautiful,   and   of  women 
beautiful  and  guilty,  and  of  women  who 
were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  :  or, 
to  look    at  it  in  another   way,  a  coin 
which,  insufficient  as  it  is  to  feed  you, 
my   reader,    in   any   satisfactory   sense, 
would  buy  a  luxurious  dinner  for  Laza- 
rus ;  nay,  would  actually  keep  some  one 
Lazarine  body  and  soul  together,  which 
body  and  soul  for  want  of  it  will  most 
inevitably  and   unhappily  be  sundered 
somewhere  in  Christendom  on  this  very 
day, — if  at  least  notice  to  quit  its  lodging 
be  matter  of  regret  for  a  soul  which  has 
been  lodged  so  ill.     This  coin,  then,  be- 
fore it  goes  into  the  pocket  of  our  friend 
yonder,  I  have  only  held  up  for  a  mo- 
ment  that   I   may  gibbet  it,  as  sharp 
shopkeepers  nail  any  bad  money  which 
passes  through  their  hands  to  the  counter 
for  a  sign  and  a  warning :  though  this 
is  an  honest  coin  enough,  and  has  only 
done  its  duty,  and  worn  itself  out  in  so 
doing.     But  I  want  you  just  for  a  mo- 
ment  to    compare   the   money   current 
amongst  us,   the  coinage    of  the  great 
English  nation  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  coinage  which  came  from 
Greek  and  Koman  mints  before  centuries 
(of  progress)  began  at  all.     Here  in  this 
division  of  my  purse  is  a  coin — a  dena- 
rius of  Tiberius  Cassar,  which  was  only 
ploughed  up  in  yonder  field  and  brought 
to  me    yesterday  ;  every   dot   and  line 
upon  it  standing  out  in  sharp,  embossed 
relief,  so  that,  if.  you  want  to  see  what 
the  King  of  Rome  was  like  in  the  year 
30,  here  is  the  image  and  superscription 
of  Caesar ;  indeed  you  must  wear  out 
the  coin  itself  before  you  can   destroy 
the  face  impressed  upon  it :  and  here,  in 
this  shilling  which  we  are  going  to  give 


Lazarus,  is  a  coin  issued  from  the  mint 
of  a  people  whose  whole  tendency  of 
thought  is  towards  individualism,  and 
who  yet  have  not  sufficient  individuality 
of  character  to  impress  legibly  upon 
their  coinage  the  image  of  the  Queen 
who  governs  them,  or  of  the  year  of 
salvation  in  which  they  live. 

However  worthless   in  one  point  of 
view  as  our  shilling  is,  it  will  be  by  no 
means    worthless    in   the   eyes   of  old 
Charwill    here     (you    wonder   at    the 
name,  but  one  or  two  of  the  Norman 
conquerors    have    by    some    means    or 
other  kept  their  individuality  amongst 
these  Danes  and  East  Saxons).    The  old 
stonebreaker  rises  at  once  on  being  ad- 
dressed ;  for,  like  most  of  the  aged  poor 
who  have  lost  their  shyness,  he  is  a 
thorough   gentleman,   and  inclined    to 
regard  the  world  at  large  with  a  slight 
superciliousness,  as  not  having  much  to 
gain  or  lose  in  it,  looking  out  upon  life 
with  a  certain   dignified  sadness.     He 
has  been  a  tall  man,  but  is  bent  and 
crippled  with  rheumatism,  &c.  &c.  &c.  : 
is  seventy-eight   years  old ;    upon  the 
parish,  of  course,  who  allow  him  not  much 
a  week  for  himself  and  wife  ;  is  set  upon 
the  roads  to  break  stones,  but  of  course 
can't   do    much   at    his    time    of    life. 
(Your  father  of  seventy-eight,  my  friend, 
you  think   has   earned  an   honourable 
retirement  to  his  arm-chair,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  that  you  are  right.)    Bless 
you,  yes,  sir  ;  can  tell  you  all  about  the 
even  hundred,   as  he  terms    the  com- 
mencement of  the  century.    The  labour- 
ing men  couldn't  get  wheat  bread  then, 
but  had  to  eat  a  deal  of  rye  mixed  up 
with  it,  and  very  black  bread  it  was; 
and  clothes  was  dearer  ;  and  there  was 
a  deal  more  drinking  and  swearing  and 
joking  and  love-children  than  there  be 
now.     The  farmers  1     Well,  they  didn't 
keep  no  gigs  at  that  time  ;  they  rode  to 
market  on  the  old  crop  tail  mare,  and 
the  missus  on  a  pillion  behind  once  or 
twice  in  the  year,  for  the  roads  were 
uncommon  bad  to   be  sure,  and   there 
was  but  little  travelling.     The  farmer, 
he  lived  with  his  men  then,  he  eat  his 
meals  with  them,  and  dressed  like,  and 
it   fared   more    comfortable   altogether. 
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The  squire  and  the  parson  ?  Well,  he 
has  not  much  to  tell  us  about  them. 
He  is  reticent,  you  see.  It  would  be  bad 
manners  to  speak  too  freely  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  to  one  of  that  class.  But 
he  knows  what  he  thinks,  nevertheless. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  world 
over  there  is  nothing  more  pleasant  to 
look  upon — on  the  outside  at  least — than 
an  English  peasant's  cottage.  There  is 
a  home  charm  about  it  which  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  labourer  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
has  not.  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  the  first 
painter  of  English  idyllic  life  we  have 
had,  is  never  tired  of  representing  it  for 
us.  It  may  be  of  red  brick,  or  of  timber, 
or  of  clay,  or  of  stone,  but  it  is  always 
thatched,  with  high-peaked,  thick,  warm 
roof;  and  the  windows  look  out  upon 
you  through  the  moss-grown  eaves,  like 
kindly  eyes  from  beneath  a  rugged  hu- 
man brow.  And  it  stands  in  its  own 
little  patch  of  garden  ground,  where 
summer  after  summer  the  old  familiar 
flowers  bloom,  which  have  died  out  of 
our  gardens  now,  but  which  Shakespeare 
loved.  It  has  its  own  little  croft,  its 
cluster  of  fruit  trees, — "almost  its  own 
sky."  Perhaps  a  large  elm  overarches 
it,  sprinkling  the  wind-blown  shadows 
over  roof  and  road,  a  counterchange  of 
light  and  shade;  and  just  by,  where 
the  stile  leads  off  from  the  highways 
through  pastures,  the  ground  makes  a 
dip,  and  you  look  out  upon  a  stretch  of 
blue  country — beyond  the  distant  farm 
with  its  range  of  russet  stacks,  and  the 
massive  square  church  tower,  where  the 
rest  of  the  village  clusters,  and  the  vil- 
lage labourers  who  have  finished  their 
day's  work  on  earth  are  resting  till  the 
Master  shall  call  them  for  their  wages. 

This  is  the  outside  view  of  things. 
But  as  to  the  inhabitant  of  this  para- 
dise ?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  a 
machine.  Now  there  are  other  living 
machines,  spinning  and  weaving  in  our 
factories  and  elsewhere.  But  in  these, 
human  nature  sometimes  rebels  against 
its  bondage,  and  the  man  breaks  out  at 
intervals  into  some  wild  excess,  after 
which  he  returns  to  his  mechanic  toil 
as  before.  But  in  the  case  of  the  farm 


labourer,  human  nature  seems  uncon- 
scious of  its  degradation.  Xhe  brain 
has  been  conquered  by  the  muscles,  and 
he  works  on  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end — shall  we  say  contentedly1? — in  the 
same  mill-round  of  monotonous  toil. 
His  only  intellectual  amusement,  poor 
wretch,  seems  to  consist  in  listening  to 
sermons,  which  he  requires  to  be  loud, 
and  hot,  and  strong ;  for  he  is  a  little 
deaf  from  exposure,  and  rather  phleg- 
matic, and  slow  to  be  roused.  He  may 
give  you  the  appearance  of  dulness,  but 
he  is  wonderfully  sharp  and  shrewd, 
nevertheless,  in  things  which  concern 
his  immediate  interests  ;  all  the  little 
brain  he  has  being  concentrated 
thereon.  He  is  thankful  for  small  mer- 
cies and  little  kindnesses,  and  rather 
suspicious  as  to  the  motives  which  in- 
duced them,  as  he  finds  it  hard  to 
believe  in  disinterested  benevolence. 
Patient  to  a  marvel,  he  has  learnt  one 
great  secret  of  life, — endurance.  After 
a  sort,  he  is  religious  too,  but  not  devo- 
tional. And  death  is  almost  lovely  in 
his  eyes,  even  though  it  were  annihila- 
tion :  that  which  he  enjoys  above  all 
things  being  rest  after  long  toil. 

Well,  such  as  he  is,  we  have  made 
him  ;  and  I  think  he  may  justly  arraign 
society  that,  whilst  all  other  classes  have 
risen  in  their  due  degrees  upon  the 
social  ladder,  he,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  has  remained  a  dead  weight,  a 
caput  mortuum,  on  the  bottom  rung. 
"  The  question  for  society,"  said  Arnold, 
and  it  is  not  solved  yet,  "  is  this,  How 
"  can  he  who  labours  hard  for  his  daily 
"  bread  be  made  wise  and  good,  and 
"  therefore  how  can  he  be  made  happy  ? 
"  How  shall  the  poor  man  find  time  to 
"  be  educated  V '  Putting  aside  the 
question  whether  wisdom  and  goodness 
are  docible,  a  question  over  which  men 
have  wrangled  since  Plato's  time,  and 
seem  likely  to  wrangle  on,  we  may  at 
least  say  that  it  is  expedient  that  the 
labouring  man  should  be  taught  to  read 
and  write,  to  find  some  interest  in  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  in  the  ways 
and  manners  of  other  lands  than  his 
own  ;  that,  in  a  word,  he  should  be 
made  something  more  than  a  mere 
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machine  of  husbandry.  And  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  in  many  counties  of 
England  this  cannot  be  done  ;  for  it  is, 
after  all,  a  question  of  wages.  The 
squire,  the  parson,  the  farmer,  are  in  a 
very  different  position  relatively  to  the 
farm  labourer  from  that  which  they  occu- 
pied a  hundred  years  ago.  They  are 
men  of  other  pursuits,  of  different  man- 
ners. But  the  labourer  is  pretty  much 
what  he  was  from  the  first,  an  adstrictus 
glebce — by  the  law  of  settlement  as  much 
a  slave  to  the  soil  as  though  he  were 
"  Gurth,  the  son  of  Eeowulph,  born 
"  thrall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon."  He  is  in 
fact  the  creature  which  the  poor-laws 
have  made  him.  And  he  may  arraign 
with  justice,  and  I  think  posterity  will 
arraign,  the  administration  of  those  poor- 
laws  as  a  great  blot  upon  the  English 
nation  for  three  hundred  years.  For  it 
is  a  system  which  necessarily  tends  to 
make  the  administrators  of  its  bounty 
cruel,  and  the  recipients  of  that  bounty 
liars  and  ingrates.  You  find  it  neces- 
sary to  deal  alms  that  you  may  ward  off 
starvation ;  well,  you  deal  them  with  a 
curse.  You  find  it  necessary  to  take 
the  children  of  destitute  people,  and 
train  them  up ;  well,  you  form  a  govern- 
ment institution  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
training  of  harlots  and  thieves  ! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  labour  is  learn- 
ing to  combine  against  capital ;  want  to 
stand  up  and  face  possession  ?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  latent  forces  of  sup- 
pressed majorities  are  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt  1  Wonderful,  indeed, 
and  mighty  are  the  latent  forces  of  Na- 
ture, by  which  man  is  surrounded,  and 
which  do  at  times  become  energetic  and 
awe  him  into  submission  to  the  sub- 
lime. The  avalanche  falls  and  buries 
him,  the  lightning  fells  him  with  its 
quick  stroke,  the  earthquake  engulfs 
him ;  nay,  under  his  very  feet  there  lies 


a  perennial  lake  of  liquid  fire,  not  yet 
cooled.  But,  fortunately  for  him,  brute 
nature  cannot  combine  her  forces  ;  and 
it  will  be  a  woful  and  a  weary  day  for 
England  when  her  poor  shall  have  learnt 
to  realize  their  wrongs  in  the  light  of  a 
present,  and  not  of  a  past  experience. 

After  all,  with  respect  to  the  farm 
labourer,  it  is  a  squire's  question.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  farmer  at  the  present 
time,  especially  taking  into  account  the 
price  of  wheat  and  the  cattle  plague,  can 
give  much  higher  wages,  and  live.  And 
the  land-owners  will  perhaps  say,  "  How 
can  we  better  the  agricultural  labourer  at 
the  expense  of  our  rents,  when,  as  it  is, 
we  get  at  the  most  3|  per  cent,  for  our 
money  ?"  My  friends  (and  I  do  believe 
that  a  majority  of  landlords  are  anxious 
about  the  "  condition-of-the-poor  ques- 
tion," and  are  doing  something  to  put 
the  cottages  of  their  labourers  into  at 
least  decent  order),  it  is  not  a  question  of 
3  or  3 1  per 'cent,  for  your  money;  it  is 
the  fulfilment  or  the  abandonment  of  a 
grave  responsibility.  Your  position 
enables  j7ou  to  be  little  Providences  upon 
earth,  if  you  choose  ;  for  you  are  placed 
in  a  position  which  no  6  or  7,  or  even 
10  per  cent,  for  your  money,  in  any 
bank  or  manufacture  whatsoever,  can 
confer.  Each  in  your  own  sphere  and 
neighbourhood,  you  are  judges  amongst 
your  fellow-men,  kings  to  whom  your 
subjects  look  up  with  much  still  of  the 
old  feudal  reverence  and  submission  to 
authority.  Believe,  at  any  rate,  so  much 
of  Christianity  as  that  it  is  a  blessed 
and  a  royal  thing  to  give,  and  that 
there  is  no  more  accursed  doctrine  than 
that  which  would  teach  you  that  a 
shilling  bestowed  upon  an  old  broken 
labourer  is  a  shilling  ill  laid  out. 

"  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  0  ye  kings : 
"be  learned,  ye  that  are  judges  upon 
"  earth." 
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IF  history  is  written  for  men's  instruc- 
tion, it  follows  that  truth  and  accuracy 
should  be  chief  aims  of  the  historian. 
If  it  is  good  to  study  past  events  and 
the  conduct  of  actors  in  the  world's 
drama,  it  is  clearly  most  important  that 
events  and  the  lives  and  characters  of 
historical  men  should  be  accurately  de- 
scribed. But  accuracy,  with  the  best 
intentions,  is  difficult  of  attainment. 
It  has  been  said,  over  and  over  again, 
that  no  one  can  know,  until  he  has  tried 
to  do  it,  the  difficulty  of  describing  any- 
thing which  he  has  himself  done  or 
seen,  completely  and  exactly  as  it  has 
happened.  We  know  by  many  signal 
examples  the  inaccuracies  of  contem- 
porary history.  How  full  of  uninten- 
tional errors — from  reliance  on  hearsay, 
from  bad  memory,  from  bias,  vanity, 
and  passion — are  the  two  contemporary 
chronicles  of  Clarendon  and  Burnet, 
which  are  yet  among  our  most  prized 
historical  treasures,  rich  in  compen- 
sating merits  and  attractions  !  The 
generalizing,  fast-shaping  imagination  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  mind  has  often  led  into 
inaccuracies  one  who  spared  no  labour 
to  attain  accuracy,  and  who  cared  more 
for  truth,  which  he  has  sometimes 
missed,  than  for  brilliancy,  which  cost 
him  no  effort. 

A  letter  of  Lord  Grey,  published  in  the 
Times  newspaper  of  March  26,  respecting 
an  account  of  an  important  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  which 
Lord  Grey's  father,  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Chancellor, 
were  actors,  has  drawn  attention  to  a 
serious  perturbation  of  historical  truth 
by  an  excessive  intrusion  of  imagination 
into  the  recollections  of  one  who  would 
primd  facie  have  been  supposed  an  in- 
disputable authority.  This  tale,  told  in 
Mr.  Molesworth's  "History  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,"  had  appeared  fourteen  years 
ago,  in  Mr.  Roebuck's  "  History  of  the 
Whig  Ministry  of  1830." 


The  story  which  Lord  Grey  has  de- 
molished relates  to  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  in  April,  1831,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  on  General 
Gascoigne's  motion  for  an  instruction  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Reform  Bill  to 
retain  at  658  the  number  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  diminish.  This 
defeat,  by  a  majority  of  eight,  occurred, 
after  a  two-nights'  debate,  on  April  19th. 
The  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill 
had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  only 
one  on  March  22d.  Since  that  day  the 
Government  had  necessarily  foreseen 
defeat,  and  had  the  alternative  of  dis- 
solution or  resignation  distinctly  in 
view.  It  is  known — it  was  notorious 
at  the  time — that  the  King  was  adverse 
to  dissolution.  On  April  21st,  two  days 
after  the  defeat  on  General  Gascoigne's 
motion,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  a  prominent 
opponent  of  Government  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  gave  notice  that  he  would, 
the  next  day,  move  an  Address  to 
the  King,  praying  him  not  to  dis- 
solve. On  the  same  night,  April  21st 
the  Government  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  an  obstructive 
motion  for  adjournment  by  a  majority 
of  twenty -two.  The  next  day,  April  22d, 
Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  King 
in  person  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
"  with  a  view,"  as  he  said  in  his  speech, 
"to  immediate  dissolution."  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Moles- 
worth  of  the  way  in  which  King  William 
was  persuaded  against  his  will  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d  : — 

"  Under  these  circumstances  Ministers  acted 
with  promptitude  and  decision.  Their  defeat 
had  occurred  on  the  momingof  the  22d  of  April; 
on  the  same  day  summonses  were  issued  calling 
a  Cabinet  Council  at  St.  James's  Palace.  So 
short  was  the  notice  that  the  Ministers  were 
unable  to  attend,  as  was  customary  on  such 
occasions,  in  their  Court  dresses.  At  this 
Council  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
Parliament  should  be  prorogued  the  same  day, 
with  a  view  to  its  speedy  dissolution,  and  the 
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Royal  Speech,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  was  considered  and  adopted.  All 
necessary  arrangements  having  been  made,  in 
order  to  take  away  from  the  King  all  pretext 
for  delay,  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham  were 
deputed  to  wait  on  the  King,  and  communicate 
to  him  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet.  From  what 
has  been  already  said,  the  reader  will  be  pre- 
pared to  anticipate  that  this  advice  was  far 
from  palatable.  The  unusual  haste  with  which 
it  was  proposed  to  carry  out  that  measure 
naturally  increased  the  King's  known  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  step,  and  furnished  him 
with  a  good  excuse  for  refusing  his  assent  to  it. 
Earl  Grey,  the  pink  and  pattern  of  loyalty  and 
chivalrous  courtesy,  shrunk  from  the  disagree- 
able errand,  and  requested  his  bolder  and  less 
courtly  colleague  to  introduce  the  subject, 
begging  him  at  the  same  time  to  manage  the 
susceptibility  of  the  King  as  much  as  possible. 
The  Chancellor  accordingly  approached  the 
subject  very  carefully,  prefacing  the  disagree- 
able message  with  which  he  was  charged  with 
a  compliment  on  the  King's  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  people.  He  then  proceeded 
to  communicate  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet, 
adding  that  they  were  unanimous  in  offering  it. 
"  *  What !'  exclaimed  the  King,  'would  you 
have  me  dismiss  in  this  summary  manner  a 
Parliament  which  has  granted  me  so  splendid 
a  civil  list,  and  given  my  Queen  so  liberal  an 
annuity  in  case  she  survives  me  ? ' 

"  '  No  doubt,  Sire,'  Lord  Brougham  replied, 
'  in  these  respects  they  have  acted  wisely  and 
honourably,  but  your  Majesty's  advisers  are  all 
of  opinion,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  every 
hour  that  this  Parliament  continues  to  sit  is 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  your  kingdom,  and  they  humbly  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  go  down  this  very  day  and 
prorogue  it.  If  you  do  not  they  cannot  be 
answerable  for  the  consequences.' 

"The  King  was  greatly  embarrassed;  he 
evidently  entertained  the  strongest  objection 
to  the  proposed  measure,  but  he  also  felt  the 
danger  which  would  result  from  the  resignation 
of  his  Ministers  at  the  present  crisis.  He 
therefore  shifted  his  ground,  and  asked—'  Who 
is  to  carry  the  Sword  of  State  and  the  Cap  of 
Maintenance  1 ' 

"  '  Sire,  knowing  the  urgency  of  the  crisis 
and  the  imminent  peril  in  which  the  country 
at  this  moment  stands,  we  have  ventured  to 
tell  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  these 
and  other  similar  offices,  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness.' 

"  '  But  the  troops,  the  Life  Guards,  I  have 
given  no  orders  for  them  to  be  called  out,  and 
now  it  is  too  late.' 

"This  was,  indeed,  a  serious  objection,  for 
to  call  out  the  Guards  was  the  special  preroga- 
tive of  the  monarch  himself,  and  no  Minister 
had  any  right  to  order  their  attendance  with- 
out his  express  command. 

"  '  Sire,'  replied  the  Chancellor,  with  some 
hesitation,  '  we  must  throw  ourselves  on  your 
indulgence.  Deeply  feeling  the  gravity  of  the 


crisis,  and  knowing  your  love  for  your  people, 
we  have  taken  a  liberty  which  nothing  but  the 
most  imperious  necessity  could  warrant ;  we 
have  ordered  out  the  troops,  and  we  humbly 
throw  ourselves  on  your  Majesty's  indulgence.' 

"The  King's  eye  flashed  and  his  cheek 
became  crimson.  He  was  evidently  on  the 
point  of  dismissing  the  Ministry  in  an  explo- 
sion of  anger.  '  Why,  my  Lords, '  he  exclaimed, 
'  this  is  treason  !  high  treason  ;  and  you,  my 
Lord  Chancellor,  ought  to  know' that  it  is.' 

"  '  Yes,  Sire,  I  do  know  it,  and  nothing  but 
the  strongest  conviction  that  your  Majesty's 
crown  and  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  at 
stake  could  have  induced  us  to  take  such  a 
step,  or  to  tender  the  advice  we  are  now  giving.' 

"This  submissive  reply  had  the  desired 
effect ;  the  King  cooled,  his  prudence  and  better 
genius  prevailed,  and,  having  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  yield,  he  yielded  with  a  good  grace. 
He  accepted,  without  any  objection,  the  speech 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  which 
the  two  Ministers  had  brought  with  them  ;  he 
gave  orders  respecting  the  details  of  the 
approaching  ceremonial,  and,  having  completely 
recovered  his  habitual  serenity  and  good  hu- 
mour, he  dismissed  the  two  lords  with  a  jocose 
threat  of  impeachment.  At  half-past  two 
o'clock  the  King  entered  his  state  carriage.  It 
was  remarked  that  the  Guards  on  this  occasion 
rode  wide  of  it,  as  if  they  attended  as  a  matter 
of  state  and  ceremony,  and  not  as  being  needed 
for  the  King's  protection.  Persons  wishing  to 
make  a  more  open  demonstration  of  their  feel- 
ings were  allowed  to  pass  between  the  soldiers 
and  approach  the  Royal  carriage.  One  of  these, 
a  rough  sailorlike  person,  pulled  off  his  hat, 
and  waving  it  round  his  head,  shouted  lustily, 
'Turn  out  the  rogues,  your  Majesty.'  Not- 
withstanding the  suddenness  with  which  the 
resolution  to  dissolve  had  been  taken,  the  news 
had  already  spread  through  the  metropolis,  an 
immense  crowd  was  assembled,  and  the  King 
was  greeted  throughout  his  whole  progress, 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  shouts.  He  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  popularity,  and  these 
acclamations  helped  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
step  he  had  been  compelled  to  take,  and  to 
efface  the  unpleasant  impression  which  the 
scene  which  had  so  recently  occurred  could  not 
fail  to  leave  behind  it." 

In  a  review  of  Mr.  Molesworth's  book, 

which,  appeared  in  the  Times  on  March 

13th  of  this  year,  the  above  passage  was 

quoted  with  this  introductory  eulogy; 

'  The  story  of  the  dissolution  is  well 

'  told    by    Mr.    Molesworth,    and   fur- 

'nishes    a   vivid    illustration    of    the 

'  excitement  which    prevailed   at  that 

'  crisis."      The  reviewer   subsequently 

mentioned    that    the    same    story   had 

been  before  told  by  Mr.  Eoebuck,  and 

suggested    that    it   would    have    been 
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proper  in  Mr.  Molesworth  to  name  Mr. 
lioebuck  as  his  authority.  Mr.  Moles- 
worth  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
stating  that  Lord  Brougham  was  his 
informant.  "  The  noble  lord  himself 
"  related  to  me  the  story  soon  after  I 
"  commenced  collecting  materials  for  the 
"  history,  and  I  wrote  it  down  from 
"  recollection  within  half  an  hour  after 
"  the  conclusion  of  my  interview  with 
"  him."  It  was  known,  by  Mr.  Eoe- 
buck's  own  declaration  in  his  Preface, 
that  he  had  derived  much  information 
from  Lord  Brougham ;  and  there  could 
never  be  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Eoebuck 
had  derived  from  Lord  Brougham  his 
same  story  as  to  the  dissolution.  A 
letter  from  Lord  Brougham  to  Mr.  Moles- 
worth,  dated  Cannes,  March  31st,  has 
been  published  in  the  Times,  acknow- 
ledging that  he  informed  Mr.  Moles- 
worth,  maintaining  the  truth  of  the 
story,  and  expressly  saying  that  he  had 
given  Mr.  Molesworth  the  information 
"  in  confirmation  of  Roebuck's  book." 

There  is  difference  of  language  and 
some  little  difference  of  detail  in  Mr. 
Roebuck's  narrative.  Before  quoting  it, 
we  may  observe  that  an  obvious  mistake 
at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Molesworth's 
version  was  Mr.  Molesworth's  own,  viz. 
his  calling  the  Privy  Council  held  at 
the  palace  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
of  April,  a  Cabinet  Council : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Lord  Grey  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  waited  on  the  King,  in 
order  to  request  that  he  would  instantly,  and 
on  that  day,  dissolve  the  House.  The  whole 
scene  of  this  interview  of  the  King  and  his 
Ministers,  as  related  by  those  who  could  alone 
describe  it,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  great  interests  of  mankind  often 
seem  to  depend  on  petty  incidents,  and  in 
which  ludicrous  puerilities  often  mix  themselves 
up  with  events  most  important  to  the  welfare 
of  whole  nations.  The  necessity  of  a  dissolu- 
tion had  long  been  foreseen  and  decided  on  by 
the  Ministers,  but  the  King  had  not  yet  been 
persuaded  to  consent  to  so  bold  a  measure; 
and  now  the  two  chiefs  of  the  administration 
were  about  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  royal 
closet,  not  only  to  advise  and  ask  for  a  dissolu- 
tion, but  to  request  the  King  on  the  sudden— 
on  this  very  day,  and  within  a  few  hours—to  go 
down  and  put  an  end  to  his  Parliament  in  the 
midst  of  the  session,  and  with  all  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  session  yet  untinishcd.  The 
bolder  mind  of  the  Chancellor  took  the  lead, 


and  Lord  Grey  anxiously  solicited  him  to 
manage  the  King  on  the  occasion.  So  soon  as 
they  were  admitted,  the  Chancellor,  with  some 
care  and  circumlocution,  propounded  to  the 
King  the  object  of  the  interview  they  had 
sought.  The  startled  monarch  no  sooner  under- 
stood the  drift  of  the  Chancellor's  somewhat 
periphrastic  statement  than  he  exclaimed  in 
wonder  and  anger  against  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  proceeding.  '  How  is  it  possible,  my  Lords, 
that  I  can  after  this  fashion  repay  the  kindness 
of  Parliament  to  the  Queen  and  myself  /  They 
have  just  granted  me  a  most  liberal  civil  list, 
and  to  the  Queen  a  most  splendid  annuity  in 
case  she  survives  me.'  The  Chancellor  con- 
fessed that  they  had,  as  regarded  his  Majesty, 
been  a  liberal  and  wise  Parliament,  but  said 
that  nevertheless  their  further  existence  was 
incompatible  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom.  Both  he  and  Lord  Grey  then 
strenuously  insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
of  their  request,  and  gave  his  Majesty  to  under- 
stand that  this  advice  was  by  his  Ministers 
unanimously  resolved  on — and  that  they  felt 
themselves  unable  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
country  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. This  last  statement  made  the  King  feel 
that  a  general  resignation  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  further  refusal ;  of  this,  in  spite  of 
his  secret  wishes,  he  was  at  the  moment  really 
afraid,  and  therefore  he,  by  employing  petty 
excuses,  and  suggesting  small  and  temporary 
difficulties,  soon  began  to  show  that  he  was 
about  to  yield.  '  But,  my  Lords,  nothing  is 
prepared — the  great  officers  of  state  are  not 
summoned  ! '  '  Pardon  me,  Sire,'  said  the 
Chancellor,  bowing  with  profound  apparent 
humility,  '  we  have  taken  the  great  liberty  of 
giving  them  to  understand  that  your  Majesty 
commanded  their  attendance  at  the  proper 
hour.'  '  But,  my  Lords,  the  crown,  and  the 
robes,  and  other  things  needed  are  not  pre- 
pared ! '  '  Again  I  most  humbly  entreat  your 
Majesty's  pardon  for  my  boldness,'  said  the 
Chancellor,— 'they  are  all  prepared  and  ready 
— the  proper  officers  being  desired  to  attend  in 
proper  form  and  time.'  '  But,  my  Lords,'  said 
the  King,  reiterating  the  form  in  which  he  put 
his  objection,  '  you  know  the  thing  is  wholly 
impossible  ;  the  Guards,  the  troops,  have  had 
no  orders,  and  cannot  be  ready  in  time.'  This 
objection  was  in  reality  the  most  formidable 
one.  The  orders  to  the  troops  oivsuch  occa- 
sions emanate  always  directly  from  the  king, 
and  no  person  but  the  king  can  in  truth  com- 
mand them  for  such  service —and  as  the  Prime 
Minister  and  daring  Chancellor  well  knew  the 
nature  of  royal  susceptibility  on  such  matters, 
they  were  in  no  slight  degree  doubtful  and 
anxious  as  to  the  result.  The  Chancellor, 
therefore,  with  some  real  hesitation,  began 
again  as  before,  '  Pardon  me,  Sire  ;  we  know 
how  bold  the  step  is,  that,  presuming  on  your 
great  goodness  and  .your  anxious  desire  for"  tiie 
safety  of  your  kingdom,  and  happiness  of  your 
people,  we  have  presumed  to  take — I  have 
given  orders,  and  the  troops  are  ready.'  The 
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King  started  in  serious  anger,  flamed  red  in  the 
face,  and  burst  forth  with,  '  What,  my  Lords, 
have  you  dared  to  act  thus  'I  Sach  a  thing 
was  never  heard  of.  You,  my  Lord  Chancellor, 
ought  to  know  that  such  an  act  is  treason,  high 
treason,  my  Lord.'  '  Yes,  Sire,'  said  the  Chan- 
cellor, '  I  do  know  it,  and  nothing  but  my 
thorough  knowledge  of  your  Majesty's  goodness, 
of  your  paternal  anxiety  for  the  good  of  your 
people,  and  my  own  solemn  belief  that  the 
safety  of  the  state  depends  upon  this  day's 
proceedings,  could  have  emboldened  me  to  the 
performance  of  so  unusual,  and  in  ordinary 
circumstances  so  improper,  a  proceeding.  In 
all  humility  I  submit  myself  to  your  Majesty, 
and  am  ready  in  my  own  person  to  bear  all 
the  blame  and  receive  all  the  punishment 
which  your  Majesty  may  deem  needful;  but  I 
again  entreat  your  Majesty  to  listen  to  us  and 
to  follow  our  counsel ;  and,  as  you  value  the 
security  of  your  crown,  and  the  peace  of  your 
realms,  to  yield  to  our  most  earnest  solicita- 
tions.' After  some  further  expostulations  by 
both  his  Ministers,  the  King  cooled  down  and 
consented.  Having  consented,  he  became 
anxious  that  everything  should  be  done  in  the 
proper  manner,  and  gave  minute  directions 
respecting  the  ceremonial.  The  speech  to  be 
spoken  by  him  at  the  prorogation  was  ready 
prepared  and  in  the  Chancellor's  pocket.  To 
this  he  agreed— desired  that  everybody  might 
punctually  attend,  and  dismissed  nil  Ministers 
for  the  moment  with  something  between  a 
menace  and  a  joke  upon  the  audacity  of 
their  proceeding." 

Now  the  necessary  meaning  of  the 
story  as  told  from  Lord  Brougham  both 
by  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr.  Molesworth  is 
that  King  William  reluctantly  gave 
his  assent  to  a  dissolution,  under  Lord 
Brougham's  persuasions,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  of  April.  "  The  unusual 
"  haste,"  says  Mr.  Molesworth,  "  with 
"  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out  that 
"  measure  naturally  increased  the  King's 
"  knoivn  objections  to  the  proposed  step, 
"  and  furnished  him  with  a  good  excuse 
"for  refusing  his  assent  to  it."  Mr. 
Roebuck  says,  ';  The  necessity  of  a  dis- 
"  solution  had  long  been  foreseen  and 
"  decided  on  by  the  Ministers,  hut  the 
"  King  had  not  yet  been  persuaded  to 
"  consent  to  so  bold  a  measure"  Both 
these  statements  mean  that  the  King 
had  not  consented  to  a  dissolution  be- 
fore the  interview,  on  the  morning  of 
April  22d,  with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Brougham,  so  theatrically  described  by 
both  writers. 

Lord  Grey,  in  his  letter  published  in 
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the  Times  of  March  26th,  states,  from  his 
father's  correspondence,  that  his  father 
received,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st  of  April,  a  communication  from  the 
King  declaring  his  readiness  to  act  on 
the  advice  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  dissolu- 
tion ;  that,  after  a  Cabinet,  held  at  noon 
he  waited  on  the  King  by  his  desire, 
to  inform  him  of  the  Cabinet's  reply  to 
this  communication  j  and  that,  on  the 
evening  of  the  21st,  after  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe  had  given  his  notice  in  the  House 
of  Lords  of  a  motion  for  the  next  day 
against  dissolution,  and  an  obstructive 
debate  had  been  got  up  by  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
was  a  consultation  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
at  Lord  Durham's  house  on  the  necessity 
of  a  dissolution  on  the  next  day,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Lord  Grey  wrote, 
from  Lord  Durham's  house,  to  the  King, 
and  received  an  immediate  reply,  saying 
that  he  would  receive  Lord  Grey  the 
next  morning  at  half-past  eleven,  and 
desiring  that  a  Council  should  be  sum- 
moned for  twelve.  It  is  desirable  to 
give  Lord  Grey's  own  words. 

"  There  was  a  dinner  that  evening  (the  21st) 
at  Lord  Durham's,  in  Cleveland  Row,  at  which 
some  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  present, 
and  no  one  not  in  the  Cabinet,  except  Lord 
Duncannon,  Mr.  Wood  (Lord  Halifax),  and 
myself.  Lord  Althorp  was  to  have  been  of  the 
party,  but  when  the  unexpected  debate  arose 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  away,  and  he  desired  Mr.  Wood 
and  myself  to  go,  saying  it  was  of  no  use 
our  remaining,  and  to  tell  Lord  Grey  from  him 
that,  from  what  was  going  on  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  obvious  that  no  more  votes  of 
money  could  be  got,  and  that  the  dissolution 
ought  to  take  place  at  once.  We  carried  this 
message  to  Cleveland  Row,  where  we  found 
dinner  going  on,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  a 
consultation  was  held  among  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  present.  .  .  .  The  subject  of  their 
consultations  was  whether  Parliament  ought 
not  to  be  dissolved  the  next  day  in  consequence 
of  what  was  then  going  on  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  what  had  taken  place  earlier 

in  the  evening  in  the  House  of  Lords 

The  result  was  that  a  letter  was  written  by 
Lord  Grey  to  the  King,  of  which  no  copy  has 
been  preserved,  but  it  appears  from  the  King's 
answer  that  its  purport  must  have  been  to  ask 
his  Majesty  to  grant  an  audience  to  Lord 
Grey  the  next  day,  and  to  appoint  a  Council  to 
determine  formally  on  the  dissolution  ;  ob- 
viously implying  that  it  had  been  decided  that 
it  should  take  place  at  once.  The  King's 
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answer,  dated  the  21st,  says  that  he  had  at 
that  moment  received  Lord  Grey's  letter  from 
Cleveland  How,  that  lie  would  see  Lord  Grey 
next  morning  at  half-past  eleven,  and  that  the 
Council  was  to  be  summoned  for  twelve  ;  the 
members  of  the  Government  coming  in  morn- 
ing dress. " 

A  more  conclusive  and  complete 
contradiction  to  all  that  is  essential  in 
the  other  story  cannot  be  conceived. 
What  has  remained  possible  or  probable 
is  that  Lord  Brougham  accompanied  Lord 
Grey  into  the  King's  presence  at  half- 
past  eleven,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  that  the  King  made 
some  objections  to  proceeding  so  quickly 
on  that  same  afternoon,  or  to  going  in 
person  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  pro- 
rogue, and  that  Lord  Brougham  had  a 
part  in  overcoming  any  such  objections. 
The  present  Earl  Bathurst,  who  was 
Clerk  of  the  Council  in  attendance  on 
that  day,  has  written  to  Lord  Grey  to 
mention  from  his  own  recollection  that 
Lord  Brougham  did  attend  the  Prime 
Minister  in  his  audience  before  the 
Council. — (Times  of  May  5th.) 

"The  whole  question,"  Lord  Brougham 
now  writes  to  Mr.  Moles  worth,  "was  about 
"  the  hour  of  the  King  s  yuing  down.  If  he 
"  did  not  go  down  at  four  o'clock,  there 
"  could  have  been  no  dissolution,  for  a 
*'  vote  of  the  Lords  would  have  pre- 
"  vented  it  by  Address."  This  is  not 
so  ;  the  Address  might  have  been  agreed 
to  and  presented,  and  the  King  might, 
and  doubtless,  under  the  advice  of  his 
Cabinet,  would  have  refused  compliance. 
Lord  Grey  says  : — "  The  Address,  if 
"  carried,  would  not  have  stopped  the 
4t  dissolution,  but  it  was  thought  that 
"  it  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  the 
"  country,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
"  desirable  to  prevent  its  being  voti-d." 
He  further  says,  "  I  distinctly  recollect 
*'  to  have  heard  my  father  say,  on  more 
"  than  one  occasion,  that,  though  the 
41  King  was  in  the  first  instance  very 
<(  averse  to  the  dissolution,  he  became 
"  afterwards  very  eager  to  carry  it  into 
"  immediate  effect,  being  irritated  by  the 
"  attempt  of  the  Opposition  to  prevent 
"  it  by  an  Address  of  the  House  of 
"  Lords,  which  he  regarded  as  an  endea- 
"  vour  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 


"  his  prerogative."  However,  it  is  clear 
that  the  question  in  controversy  is  not 
confined,  as  Lord  Brougham .  says,  to 
"  the  hour  of  the  King's  going  down." 
Equally  clear  is  it  that  Mr.  Molesworth 
is  altogether  wrong  in  saying  to  Lord 
Grey,  in  one  of  his  recent  letters,  that 
the  question  is  reduced  to  this, — "  Did, 
"  or  did  not,  Lord  Brougham  acconi- 
"  pany  your  father  into  the  presence  of 
"  William  IV.  at  half-past  eleven  in  the 
"  morning  on  the  memorable  22d  of 
"April,  1831?"  If  the  question  is 
reduced  either  to  this,  or  to  what  Lord 
Brougham  would  reduce  it  to,  all  that 
relates  to  Lord  Brougham's  alleged  inter- 
vention to  persuade  the  King  to  a  dis- 
solution, is  given  up.  "The  story 
"  evidently  supposes  throughout,"  says 
Mr.  Molesworth,  "  that  Lord  Brougham 
'  assisted  at  the  interview  not  at  all 
'  by  the  desire  of  the  King,  but  at 
*  the  wish  of  Earl  Grey,  who  may 
'  very  probably  have  sent  at  the 
'  last  moment  to  request  his  Majesty 
1  to  allow  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
'  come  with  him,  or  may  have  apolo- 
'  gized  for  bringing  him  before  entering 
"  on  the  business."  These  conjectures 
of  Mr.  Molesworth,  however,  are  con- 
tradicted by  Lord  Brougham  himself, 
who  tells  Mr.  Molesworth,  in  his  letter 
from  Cannes,  of  March  31st — "  My  ac- 
"  companying  Lord  Grey  is  what  the 
"  King  always  required  on  great  occa- 
"  sions,  as  dissolutions,  making  peers, 
"  &c."  But  that  statement,  again,  is 
not  consistent  with  Lord  Brougham's 
not  accompanying  Lord  Grey  011  the 
21st,  "on  dissolution:"  which,  it  is 
clear  from  Lord  Grey's  statement,  he  did 
not.  Lord  Grey  also  says  that,  in  the 
King's  letter  of  the  evening  of  the 
21st,  appointing  an  audience  for  the 
next  morning,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
Lord  Brougham.  Lord  Grey  further 
states: — "  Throughout  the  whole  cor- 
"  respondeuce,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
"  allusion  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  having 
"  communicated  at  all  with  the  King  on 
"  the  subject  of  the  dissolution." 

Lord  Brougham  opposes  to  Lord 
Grey's  contradiction  of  Mr.  Molesworth 
an  assertion  that  during  fourteen  years 
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Mr.  Roebuck's  narrative  has  never  been 
gainsaid.  "  What  is  clearly  undeniable," 
he  says,  "  is  that  the  statement  in  Roe- 
"  buck's  book  has  been  out  fourteen 
"  years,  and  all  the  Ministers  who  had 
"  seen  it  must  have  known  the  whole 
"  facts  in  1831— as  Glenelg,  Palmerston, 
"  Lansdowne,  Goderich,  Sir  James  Gra- 
"  ham,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  all 
"  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Lord  Russell,  who 
"  had  the  care  of  the  Bill."  But  none 
of  these  need  have  felt  himself  bound  to 
contradict  publicly  Mr.  Roebuck's  story, 
more  especially  as  it  was  effectively 
canvassed  and  discredited,  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Roebuck's 
book,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review : — 

"  The  history  told  by  Mr.  Roebuck  is  nearly 
as  amusing  as,  but  not  much  more  credible 
than,  a  romance.  To  an  unobservant  reader 
it  would  almost  appear  that  this  resolution  to 
dissolve  Parliament  was  sudden,  and  under- 
taken without  due  deliberation,  or,  if  deter- 
mined on,  that  it  had  been  carefully  concealed 
by  the  Ministers  from  the  Sovereign.  This 
is  a  charge  of  duplicity  and  want  of  candour 
against  Lord  Grey  to  which  the  courage  and 
frankness  of  his  nature  are  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion, for  Mr.  Roebuck  admits  that  '  the  neces- 
sity of  a  dissolution  had  long  been  foreseen 
and  decided  upon  by  the  Ministers.'  He, 
however,  suggests  that  'the  King  had  not 
been  persuaded  to  consent  to  so  bold  a  mea- 
sure.' Is  he  quite  certain  of  this  ?  Does  it 
not  consist  with  a  more  accurate  view  of  the 
case  to  assume  that  the  dissolution  had  been 
already  consented  to,  although  the  time  was 
not,  as  it  could  not  have  been,  actually  fixed  ? 
It  was  necessarily  dependent  on  the  progress 
of  parliamentary  business.  If  this  narrative 
were  really  true,  never  was  there  so  great  a 
proof  that  le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  vraisein- 
Uable.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  wonder- 
ful if  Lord  Grey  had,  at  such  a  crisis,  consented 
to  play  the  part  of  a  nonentity  —  not  only 
allowing  '  the  bolder  mind  of  the  Chancellor  to 
take  the  lead,'  but  sinking,  though  First  Min- 
ister, into  utter  inaction  and  insignificance. 
The  confession  imputed  to  Lord  Brougham 
of  his  exercise  of  military  functions,  '  I  have 
given  orders  and  the  troops  are  ready,1  the 
charge  of  high  treason  brought  by  the  King 
against  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  ready  acqui- 
escence of  the  Chancellor  in  the  accusation,  we 
consider  as  necessarily  apocryphal.  The  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  poet  Gray  of  the  scene 
Avhere 

4  The  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls. 
And  seal  and  maces  danced  before  him, ' 

sinks  into  nothing,  in  comparison  of  the  sup- 
posed appearance  of  Lord  Brougham  at  the 


Horse  Guards,  and  his  issue  of  orders  to  Lord 
Hill  and  the  Colonel  of  the  Life  Guards  on 
duty.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Roebuck 
should  have  felt  compelled  to  add  in  the  post- 
script to  his  Preface,  that  '  things  which  he 
has  represented  as  passing  in  conference  or 
conversation  with  the  King  are  accounts  which 
he  found  floating  in  society,  and  are  published 
by  him  without  authority.'  We  are  riot  sur- 
prised that  this  should  have  been  so  found 
floating,  for  it  has  no  Aveight." — Kdinburgk 
Review,  vol.  xcv.,  p.  537,  April,  1852. 

We  pass  to  another  story  told  both 
by  Mr.  Molesworth  and  Mr.  Roebuck, 
about  another  important  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  which 
Lord  Grey  is  again  represented  as  acting 
an  inferior  part,  and  Lord  Brougham  as 
taking  the  lead.  And  this  was  even  a 
more  critical  incident.  In  April,  1831, 
.the  King  did  not  allow  the  ministry  to 
resign  before  he  consented  to  a  disso- 
lution, after  the  defeat  in  the  Commons. 
In  May,  1832,  the  King  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Grey's  ministry,  after 
the  defeat  in  the  Lords  on  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  motion  in  committee  on  the 
Reform  Bill  (May  7th),  rather  than  assent 
to  their  advice  to  create  peers  to  ensure 
the  passing  of  the  Bill.  The  resigna- 
tion of  the  ministry  was  announced  in 
both  Houses  on  May  9th.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  then  attempted  to  form  a 
Government,  and  failed  in  his  attempt. 
On  May  15th,  the  King  addressed  himself 
to  Lord  Grey,  and  after  a  negotiation 
of  a  few  days  he  returned  to  power  with 
a  promise  from  the  King  to  create  enough 
peers  to  ensure  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  Mr.  Molesworth  thus  relates  the 
circumstances  of  the  King's  promise  and 
of  Lord  Grey's  return  to  office,  giving 
May  17th  as  the  date  of  the  interview 
with  the  King.  But  this  could  not  have 
been  the  first  interview,  for  the  King 
had  addressed  himself  again  to  Lord 
Grey  on  the  15th :  it  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  critical  interview 
on  the  17th,  the  day  on  which  it  was 
finally  arranged  that  Lord  Grey  should 
resume  office. 

"  Earl  Grey  at  once  obeyed  his  Sovereign's 
summons,  accompanied  as  usual  by  Lord 
Brougham.  The  King  received  them  with 
evident  ill-humour,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice,  kept  them  standing  during  the  inter- 
Q2 
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view.  But  he  at  once  gave  his  consent  to  the 
creation  of  as  many  peers  as  the  ministry  might 
think  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  the 
Reform  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  power  was  not  to 
be  exercised  until  every  means  of  avoiding  the 
necessity  for  it  had  been  tried — a  condition 
which  the  two  lords  readily  agreed  to,  as  they 
and  all  their  colleagues  were  extremely  averse 
to  the  proposed  step,  and  many  of  them  would 
even  have  abandoned  a  great  part  of  their  bill, 
if  they  dared,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  it. 
This  having  been  arranged,  and  it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  Ministers  retained  their 
offices,  the  King  asked,  '  Is  there  anything 
more  v  '  Sire,'  said  Lord  Brougham,  '  I  have 
one  further  request  to  make.'  '  What  ? '  re- 
plied the  King,  'have  I  not  yet  conceded 
enough?'  'Yes,'  replied  the  Chancellor,  'I 
do  not  wish  to  ask  any  fresh  concession  of 
your  Majesty,  but  simply  to  request  you  to 
put  in  writing  the  promise  you  have  made 
us.' 

"  The  King  was  evidently  irritated  at  a  de- 
mand which  seemed  to  imply  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  his  promise,  but  he  also  felt  that  he 
could  not  resist.  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  took  a  small  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he 
wrote  the  following  words,  which  he  then 
handed  to  Lord  Brougham  : — 

"  *  The  King  grants  permission  to  Earl  Grey 
and  to  his  Chancellor,  Lord  Brougham,  to 
create  such  a  number  of  peers  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill — first  calling  up  peers'  eldest  sons. 

(Signed)        "'WILLIAM  R. 
"  '  Windtor,  May  17, 1832.' 

"The  same  evening  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
who  had  been  present  at  this  interview,  wrote 
the  following  circular  note  to  the  most  active 
of  the  Opposition  Lords  : — 

" '  ST.  JAMES'S  PALACE, 

"'May  nth,  1832. 

"  '  MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  am  honoured  with 
his  Majesty's  commands  to  acquaint  your 
lordship  that  all  difficulties  to  the  arrange- 
ments in  progress  will  be  obviated  by  a  decla- 
ration in  the  House  of  Peers  to-night  from 
a  sufficient  number  of  peers,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  state  of  affairs  they 
have  come  to  the  resolution  of  dropping  their 
further  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  so  that 
it  may  pass  without  delay,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  its  present  shape. 

"  '  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  'Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)    '"HERBERT  TAYLOR.'" 

Mr.  Roebuck  has  told  the  same  story  at 
greater  length  and  with  some  additional 
details.  He  gives  the  King's  written  pro- 
mise and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor's  letter  in 
identical  words.  In  comparing  the  two 


stories  we  must  keep  in  mind  what  Mr. 
Molesworth  has  written  to  the  editor  of 
the  Times  with  reference  to  his'  narrative 
of  the  dissolution  of  1831.  "  The  noble 
"  lord  himself  (Lord  Brougham)  related 
"to  me  the  story  soon  after  I  com- 
"  menced  collecting  materials  for  the 
"  history,  and  I  wrote  it  down  from 
"  recollection  within  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  my  interview  with 
him.  I  avoided  reading  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's work  until  my  own  was  com- 
posed, though  not  finally  written  out. 
I  found  little  in  it  with  which  I  was 
previously  unacquainted,  but  I  have 
"  no  doubt  that  the  perusal  of  it  will 
"  have  led  me,  in  some  respects,  to 
"  modify  my  narrative,  when  I  subse- 
"  quently  wrote  out  my  notes,  and  this 
"  may  very  possibly  have  been  the  case 
"  with  regard  to  the  story  in  question.  "" 
Mr.  Roebuck  writes  : — 

"  When  Lord  Grey  was  recalled,  he/together 
with  the  Chancellor,  had  an  audience  of  the 
King,  who  received  them  with  evident  emotion, 
being  annoyed  and  angry,  as  well  as  alarmed, 
and  his  pride  being  hurt  by  his  defeat  and 
humiliation.  The  interview  took  place,  the 
King  and  the  two  peers,  contrary  to  custom, 
standing  during  the  whole  of  it—  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  the  King's  private  secretary,  being  also 
present.  Both  Lord  Grey  and  the  Chancellor 
firmly  declined  to  return  to  office,  unless  a 
promise  was  given  by  the  king,  that  he  would 
make  as  many  peers  as  might  be  necessary  to 
secure  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
king  was  now  helpless  and  obliged  to  yield, — 
he  did  so  with  unmistakeable  reluctance,  how- 
ever. So  soon  as  the  promise  was  given,  the 
Chancellor,  by  way  of  precaution,  begged  to 
have  it  in  writing, — which  request  was  aJso 
acceded  to  ;  and  the  paper,  containing  the 
written  promise  of  the  King,  was  given  to  the 
Chancellor. 

"  One  expedient  remained,  however,  by 
which  the  dreaded  evil  of  acting  on  this  per- 
mission might  yet  be  prevented.  Before  re- 
sorting to  a  measure  so  distasteful  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it,— so  certain  seriously  to  shake  the 
constitution  itself, — it  was  supposed  not  im- 
proper to  attempt  to  employ  personal  in- 
fluence with  individual  peers,  in  the  hope  of 
persuading  them  to  withdraw  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Reform  Bill  ;  and  this  is  said" 
to  have  been  done  by  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
who,  being  present  at  the  interview  with 
the  King  and  his  Ministers,  was  able  to  state, 
from  his  personal  knowledge,  the  results  of 
that  remarkable  audience.  And  he  is  reported 
to  have  written  to  certain  of  the  more  vehe- 
ment of  the  Opposition  peers,  without  the 
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tion  of  others.  But  he  professes  to 
give  the  exact  words  of  the  document ; 
and  Mr.  Molesworth  gives  it  in  the  very 
same  words.  The  date,  May  17th,  must 
"be  a  mistake,  if  the  rest  of  the  story  is, 
in  any  degree,  correct :  for  the  story  is 
that  the  promise  was  given  in  writing 
before  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  had  certain 
preliminary  communications  with  sun- 
dry Opposition  peers,  the  responses  to 
which  led  to  his  writing  on  the  17th 
the  circular  by  the  King's  command, 
suggesting  a  declaration  to  be  made  that 
same  evening  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  there  were 
no  such  preliminary  negotiations  by  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  there  were  none  of  the 
sort  suggested  in  Mr.  Roebuck's  narra- 
tive, viz. — negotiations  unauthorized  and 
clandestine.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  the  breach  of 
honour  and  duty  of  reporting  what  had 
passed  between  the  King  and  his  Minis- 
ters, "  without  the  privity  of  the  King." 
This  was  pointed  out  in  the  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted.  But  can  we,  under 
these  circumstances,  rely  on  the  accurate 
wording  of  the  promise  as  given  by  Mr. 
Roebuck  and  Mr.  Molesworfch  ?  And  is 
the  date  correct  ? 

And  we  must  further  ask,  especially 
after  the  present  Lord  Grey's  exposure 
of  the  other  story  about  the  dissolution 
of  April,  1831,  can  we  rely  on  the 
details  of  the  King's  interview  on  this 
occasion  with  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham? 
Can  we  believe  in  the  subordinate  part 
assigned  to  the  Prime  Minister1?  Can 
we  believe  that  the  promise  was  given 
not  to  the  Prime  Minister,  but  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  1  Can  we  believe  the 
strange  story  of  the  Chancellor's  asking 
the  King  for  a  promise  in  writing? 

We  cannot  but  think  that  Lord  Grey 
has  had  this  story,  as  told  by  Mr. 
Molesworth,  in  his  mind  when  he 
speaks  of  other  inaccuracies  in  the  book, 
and  we  shall  look  forward  with  much 
curiosity  to  the  light  to  be  thrown  by  the 
late  Lord  Grev's  correspondence  on  this 
bit  of  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill. 


knowledge  certainly  of  Lord  Grey  or  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  probably  without  the  privity  of 
the  King,  giving  a  history  of  what  had  passed 
and  the  fearful  result  of  the  interview,  sug- 
gesting at  the  same  time  that  the  only  way  of 
averting  this  great  misfortune  was  for  the 
peers  addressed  to  withdraw  their  opposition, 
and  allow  the  Bill  to  pass,  that  being  a  smaller 
evil  than  a  wholesale  creation  of  peers.  The 
result  of  this  proceeding  was  the  consent,  under 
pressure,  of  the  Opposition  to  withdraw :  and 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  on  the  17th,  was  able 
to  write  in  the  following  confident  terms  a 
circular  to  the  hostile  lords,  and  with  the 
King's  authority." 

Then  Mr.  Roebuck  gives  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor's  letter,  which  we  have  already 
transcribed  from  Mr.  Molesworth's  narra- 
tive. In  a  note  Mr.  Roebuck  gives  fur- 
ther particulars  of  the  interview  of  Lords 
Grey  and  Brougham  with  the  king  : — 

"  The  whole  of  this  proceeding  was  so  pecu- 
liar that  it  deserves  to  be  minutely  described. 
The  excitement  and  anger  and  hurt  pride  of 
the  King  were  very  evident,  and  marked  by 
two  unusual  circumstances  in  the  interview 
with  Lord  Grey  and  the  Chancellor :  the  one 
was  that  he  kept  them  both  standing  during 
the  whole  time,  '  the  only  time  this  happened 
to  either  of  them;'  the  other  that  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor  was  kept  in  the  room.  The  Chan- 
cellor's asking  for  a  written  promise  Lord  Grey 
deemed  harsh  and  uncalled-for.  '  I  wonder,' 
he  said,  as  soon  as  they  had  left  the  presence, 
to  the  Chancellor,  'you  could  have  the  heart 
to  press  it,  when  you  saw  the  state  he  was  in.' 
The  Chancellor  replied,  '  You  will  soon  see 
reason  to  think  I  was  right,'  and,  when  Lord 
Grey  learned  that  Sir  H.  Taylor  had  written 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  text,  he  is  said 
to  have  confessed  that  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought of  the  Chancellor  had  prevented  a 
great  mischief. 

"  The  paper  on  which  this  promise  was  given 
is  missing  from  the  papers  of  Lord  Brougham, 
to  whom  it  was  originally  entrusted,  but  at  the 
time  it  was  seen  by  many  persons,  one  of  whom 
remarked, '  I  never  saw  so  large  a  matter  on  so 
small  a  bit  of  paper '  (Lord  Sefton)." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  meant 
that  Lord  Sefton  made  this  remark,  or 
that  he  is  the  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  many  persons  saw  the  paper 
at  the  time,  and  that  one  made  the 
remark  quoted.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Roebuck  says  that  the  im- 
portant paper  is  missing  from  Lord 
Brougham's  papers ;  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  Roebuck  had  not 
seen  it,  but  described  it  from  informa- 
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CHAPTER   I. 

MOONLIGHT. 

How  wonderfully  similar  are  all  children 
to  one  another  when  asleep  !  The  same 
rounded  half-formed  features,  the  same 
gently  closed  eyelids,  the  same  slightly 
parted  mouth,  are  common  alike  to  high 
and  low,  to  good  and  bad,  before  passion 
or  education  has  begun  to  draw  those 
harder  and  more  decided  lines  which 
sleep  cannot  obliterate,  and  which  only 
pass  away  when  once  the  first  calm  look 
of  death  is  gone,  and  dust  returns  to 
dust.  No  such  lines  mar  or  alter  the 
face  of  a  sleeping  child,  or  give  a  clue 
to  the  daily  history  of  the  soul  within. 
Look  from  young  Se}mour  the  lord  to 
young  Dickson  the  shepherd  boy.  Look 
at  the  mendacious  and  fierce-tempered 
Johnny,  destined  to  break  your  heart  and 
ruin  you,  lying  with  his  arm  round  the 
neck  of  his  gentle,  high-souled  brother 
Georgy.  They  are  all  very  nearly  alike. 
But  awake  them  ;  see  how  the  soul, 
still  off  its  guard,  betrays  the  truth  in 
eye,  in  mouth,  nay,  even  in  gesture. 
Well  was  the  wise  Mrs.  Chisholm  ac- 
customed to  say  that  the  time  to  judge  of 
a  girl's  character  was  when  she  was  first 
awake.  Cannot  we  conceive  of  these 
four  ideal  children,  that  they  would 
betray  something  to  a  close  observer  as 
their  consciousness  of  the  real  world 
returned  to  them?  Would  not  the 
little  nobleman  have  a  calm  look  upon 
his  face — a  look  careless,  because  he  had 
never  known  care  1  would  not  some 
signs  of  weariness  and  dissatisfaction 
show  themselves  on  the  face  of  the  shep- 
herd boy,  when  he  first  found  that  his 
pleasant  dreams  of  the  cake  and  of  the 
fine  new  clothes  were  unreal,  but  that 
the  bleak,  wild  morning,  the  hard  cold 
boot  to  be  thrust  on  stockingless  feet, 
and  the  poor  dry  bread,  were  most  un- 


mistakeably  real  1  while  :  Johnny  will 
wake  with  a  scowl,  and  Georgy  with  a 
smile. 

There  lay  a  boy  once  in  a  very  poor 
little  bed,  close  under  the  thatch  of  a 
very  poor  little  cottage,  fast  asleep  and 
dreaming.  At  a  certain  time  he  moved 
slightly  ;  in  perhaps  less  than  a  second 
more  he  had  raised  himself  in  his  bed, 
and  sat  there  perfectly  still,  perfectly 
silent,  looking  and  listening  with  the 
iritenseness  of  a  beautiful  bright-eyed 
fox. 

That  is  to  say,  that  intense  keen  vivid 
curiosity  was  the  first  instantaneous 
expression  which  fixed  itself  on  his  face 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  waking.  In 
a  very  few  moments  more,  those  very 
facile  features  were  expressive  of  intelli- 
gence and  satisfaction  in  the  highest 
degree.  A  minute  had  not  gone  by 
when,  with  all  the  subtle  dexterity,  the 
silence,  and  the  rapid  snake-like  motion 
of  that  most  beautiful  animal  to  which 
we  have  before  compared  him,  he  had 
slid  from  his  bed  and  stood  before  the 
door  of  his  room,  with  half -opened 
hands,  bent  head,  and  slightly  parted 
lips,  listening  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  brave  little  heart  and  his  keen 
brain. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  open 
his  crazy  old  door ;  the  great  hole,  into 
which  you  had  to  thrust  your  finger 
when  you  raised  the  latch,  was  quite 
big  enough  for  him,  not  only  to  hear,  but 
also  to  see  everything  which  went  on 
below. 

His  mother  stood  below  at  the  front 
door  of  the  cottage,  in  the  moonlight, 
talking  with  a  man  he  knew  well, — 
Somes,  the  head  keeper.  It  could  not 
be  very  late,  for  she  had  not  been  up- 
stairs ;  nor  very  early,  for  he  could 
hear  his  father  hurriedly  dressing  in  the 
room  where  he  slept,  a  room  opposite 
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Ms  mother's  ;  and  almost  immediately 
he  went  down  and  joined  the  keeper, 
and  the  two  men  passed  away  into  the 
forest,  leaving  the  woman  still  standing 
at  the  door. 

Our  listener  dressed  himself  with  all 
the  rapidity  possible,  for  he  knew  that 
the  moment  had  come  for  realizing  one 
of  the  great  wishes  of  his  short  life. 
His  mother  still  stood  in  the  doorway, 
and  she  would  certainly  prevent  his 
going  out,  while,  if  he  waited  till  she 
came  upstairs  again,  he  might  lose  his 
father's  tracks.  The  bavin  pile  was 
close  under  his  window ;  he  opened  the 
window,  and,  dropping  on  the  faggots, 
clambered  down,  and,  listening  for  one 
instant,  with  his  head  near  the  ground, 
he  sped  away  after  the  faint  rustling 
footsteps  of  his  father  and  the  keeper. 

He  knew  what  had  happened  well 
enough.  The  poachers  from  JSTewley  were 
in  the  wood  again,  and  their  good  friend, 
the  head  keeper,  had  aroused  his  father 
to  assist  him.  The  poachers  were  a  very 
determined  gang,  with  a  most  expensive 
set  of  nets,  which  some  said  had  cost 
fifty  pounds,  and  would  most  certainly 
fight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gentle- 
men, the  keepers,  and  some  of  the 
hinds  were  exasperated  beyond  measure 
against  this  very  gang.  The  coverts  were 
poor  and  bare,  and  the  pheasants,  every 
one  of  them,  cost  ten  to  fifteen  shillings 
by  the  time  they  were  killed.  Eighteen 
months  before  a  keeper  had  been  shot 
dead.  The  previous  November  a  young 
watcher  had  been  kicked  about  the  head 
until  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  life- 
long imbecility,  varied  by  occasional 
epileptic  fits  of  the  most  terrible  cha- 
racter, for  trying  to  follow  and  identify 
some  men  who  were  killing  pheasants  ; 
and  now  the  same  lot  had  paid  them 
another  visit,  and  were  netting  rabbits. 
There  was  no  doubt  there  would  be  a 
grand  final  fight  on  this  very  night.  On 
one  side  the  hall  party,  composed  of 
gentlemen,  servants,  and  labourers, 
armed  only  with  sticks  ;  on  the  other, 
a  desperate  gang  of  ruffians  from  the 
low  waterside  streets  of  Newley.1  James 

1  Professional  poachers  are  mainly  town's- 
folks;  aud  not  generally,  if  you  look  merely 


was  determined  at  all  hazards  to  see  this 
battle,  and  his  plan  was  to  overtake  his 
father  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  sent 
back. 

The  beech  forest  was  blazing  in  the 
glory  of  the  August  moon.  The  ground, 
golden  all  the  year  round,  by  daylight, 
with  fallen  leaves,  was  now  a  carpet  of 
black  purple  velvet,  with  an  irregular 
pattern  of  gleaming  white  satin,  wher- 
ever the  moonbeams  fell  through  to  the 
earth.  The  overarching  boughs  had 
lost  the  rich  warm  colour  which  they 
showed  in  the  sunlight,  and  were  a 
mere  undefined  canopy  of  green  and 
silver.  The  wood  was  as  clear  of  under- 
growth as  a  Canadian  forest,  and  as 
level  as  a  lawn ;  so  it  was  easy  enough 
for  the  boy  to  keep  sight  of  the  party 
he  was  pursuing,  and  yet  to  keep  at  a 
safe  distance. 

For  on  second  thoughts  he  did  not 
care  to  join  them  too  quickly.  There 
were  three  or  four  gentlemen  among 
them,  and  James  was  afraid  of  gentle- 
men. He  would  hardly  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  disliked  them,  and 
would  probably  have  pleaded  that  he 
had  seen  so  little  of  them  ;  but  one 
thing  was  certain — he  would  sooner 
have  their  room  than  their  company ; 
and  so  he  shuffled  along  with  half- laced 
boots,  far  enough  in  the  rear  to  avoid 
any  great  chance  of  detection. 

There  were  eight  of  the  party  before 
him,  holding  steadily  and  silently 
through  the  wood  in  a  line,  and  he 
knew  some  of  them.  Head-keeper 
Somes  was  a  fine  man,  who  stepped 
along  from  light  to  shade  with  won- 
derful elasticity  and  determination.  His 
father  came  next  to  the  head-keeper, 
and  his  father  was  a  finer  man  still, 

at  their  rental,  of  the  lowest  (!)  class.  There 
are  a  good  sprinkling  of  ten,  and  even  twenty 
pounders,  among  them.  I  knew  one  well,  the 
rent  for  whose  premises  could  not  have  been 
less  than  fifty,  and  was  probably  sixty  pounds. 
He  was  not,  I  believe,  the  head  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  was  well  known  in  it.  He  was 
fond  of  politics,  fonder  still  of  electioneering, 
a  staunch  and  sound  Whig.  I  remember  well 
his  driving  the  "  buff"  drag  to  and  from  the 
hustings  in  either  '44  or  '45.  If  I  were  to 
mention  his  trade,  hundreds  would  recognise 
him  at  once. 
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broader  over  the  shoulders,  and  an  inch 
taller  ;  but  his  father  did  not  walk  with 
the  elasticity  and  grace  of  the  game- 
keeper :  forty  years,  in  heavy  boots, 
among  sticky  clay  fallows,  had  taken 
the  elasticity  out  of  his  legs,  and  they 
seemed  to  drag  somewhat ;  nevertheless 
that  dearly-loved  figure  was  a  very  ma- 
jestic one,  or  seemed  so  until  the  slink- 
ing little  man  noticed  the  next  one. 

The  next  one,  the  one  who  walked 
beside  his  father,  was  one  of  those 
dreaded  gentlemen, — a  man  (as  he  got 
to  know  afterwards)  in  evening  dress, 
but  bareheaded,  so  that  the  boy  could 
see  the  moonlight  gleaming  on  the 
short,  well-tended  curls,  which  clustered 
on  a  head  like  a  prizefighter's.  This 
man  was  half  a  head  taller  than  his 
father,  and  the  biggest  and  broadest 
man  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  not  this 
fact  that  attracted  him  so  much:  it  was 
the  man's  gait,  so  springy,  so  rapid,  so 
reckless,  and  yet  so  powerful.  He 
carried  no  stick,  and  yet  seemed  to  be  the 
most  eager  for  the  fray,  for  he  was  always 
outwalking  the  others  by  a  little,  and 
then  with  an  impatient  look  right  and 
left  coming  back  into  the  line  again. 
James  had  never  seen  anything  like 
this  gentleman  before,  and  at  once  set 
it  down  with  himself  that  he  must  be 
Lord  Brumby,  lord-lieutenant  of  that 
county,  ultimate  master  of  all  souls  and 
bodies  in  those  parts,  of  whom  he  had 
dimly  heard.  Not  very  long  afterwards 
he  saw  my  Lord  Brumby  on  a  state 
occasion  (which  happened  also  to  be 
market-day)  in  liis  lieutenant's  uniform. 
It  wasn't  his  man  at  all.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  was  a  little  old  man  of  seventy, 
•with  a  face  like  a  fish,  but  redder.  Once 
afterwards  James  saw  a  fish  like  Lord 
Brumby,  and  asked  the  name  of  it ;  it 
was  a  red  gurnard,  they  told  him.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  better  for  that  particular 
county  that  kind  old  Lord  Brumby  was 
lord-lieutenant  of  it,  and  not  that  reck- 
less, hurling  giant,  Tom  Silcote  of  Sil- 
cotes, whom  the  boy  was  watching. 

The  gentleman  will  fight  for  what 
costs  him  so  much  ;  and  the  keeper 
feels  a  natural  animosity  towards  a  man 
who  he  knows  will  kick  or  beat  him 


senseless  on  the  first  opportunity ;  and 
the  hind,  though  in  some  cases  not 
guiltless  himself,  is  well  disposed  to- 
wards the  gentleman,  whose  wife  is 
always  doing  him  small  kindnesses,  and 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  town  ruffian. 
The  whole  party  on  the  side  of  the  law 
are  perfectly  ready  for  a  fight.  The 
other  side  -also  are  far  from  unwilling  ; 
they  carry  firearms  mostly,  which  gives 
them  the  courage  of  gunpowder ;  they 
are  not  easily  recognised  ;  they  come 
of  a  ruffianly  breed  who  love  fighting ; 
and  moreover  their  nets  are  worth  fight- 
ing for.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  extreme  determination  of  these 
encounters,  if  one  did  not  remember 
these  things. 

Such  a  battle-royal  was  coming  off 
immediately,  as  James  well  knew,  and 
in  all  probability  blood  would  be  shed. 
The  party  walked  as  silently  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  could  see  that  they  were 
coming  to  a  break  in  the  wood,  to  a 
little  open  piece  of  upland  meadow, 
walled  round  on  all  sides  by  the  forest. 
There  he  guessed  the  poachers  would  be 
at  work,  and  he  was  right. 

It  came  all  in  a  moment.  The  chal- 
lenge came  from  the  poachers.  "  Hold 
off,  or."  &c.  &c.  It  was  answered  by 
Tom  Silcote,  who  stepped  out  into  the 
open,  and  said  loudly,  but  quietly 
enough,  "  Come,  give  us  this  net  here. 
You  all  know  me.  Give  me  hold  of  it. 
I  must  have  it." 

The  poachers,  who  had  run  together, 
seemed  as  if  they  did  know  him.  They 
seemed  to  hesitate,  and  to  be  inclined 
for  falling  back,  when  the  tallest  of  them 
all  ran  suddenly  forward  weaponless  and 
alone,  sprang  on  Thomas  Silcote,  and 
cried,  "  Know  you?  /  knew  you,  and  I'll 
have  your  false  heart's  blood  this  night." 

The  instant  the  two  champions  closed, 
the  fight  became  general.  James  saw 
that  the  fight  between  Mr.  Silcote  and 
the  tall  poacher,  whom  he  know  per- 
fectly well  (the  keeper  of  a  beerhouse, 
the  Black  Bull,  in  Water  Street,  New- 
ley),  was  becoming  a  terrible  wrestle. 
Ho  minded  that  no  more,  but  ran  close 
in,  to  be  near  his  father. 

Two  of  the  poachers  had  singled  him 
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out,  and  were  attacking  him.  His  father 
fought  strongly  and  well,  but  very  clum- 
sily. Whenever  he  managed  to  hit 
either  of  his  assailants  with  his  stick, 
the  blow  seemed  to  tell,  but  he  only  got 
a  blow  in  once  in  a  way.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  he  found  only  one  enemy  before 
him,  and  he,  getting  maddened,  rushed 
in  and  cut  him  down  with  a  blow  of 
his  stick,  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
was  felled  with  a  blow  from  behind, 
given  by  the  other  ruffian,  who  had 
passed  behind  him. 

James  saw  his  father  go  hurtling 
heavily  over,  and  the  man  who  had 
knocked  him  down  making  towards 
him.  James  ran,  too.  The  poacher 
had  got  his  heavy  ironshod  boot  raised 
to  kick  the  defenceless  man  behind  the 
ear,  when  his  legs  were  seized  by  some 
one  to  him  invisible,  and  he  was  thrown 
forcibly  on  his  back,  and,  before  he 
knew  where  he  was,  he  felt  two  tiny 
"but  vigorous  little  fists  inside  his  collar, 
and  found  that  he  was  rolling  over  and 
over  in  the  tight  clutches  of  a  little  boy, 
running  a  very  fair  chance  of  being 
throttled  and  captured. 

They  must  have  struggled  together 
for  minutes,  these  two  ;  the  man  cursing 
and  threatening,  the  boy  only  ejacu- 
lating, at  intervals,  "  I'll  hold  'ee,  John 
Eeveson,  I'll  hold  'ee ! "  for  the  man 
had  time  to  find  that  his  comrades  were 
beaten  and  in  full  retreat,  before  he,  not 
being  an  absolute  fiend,  resorted  to  the 
last  expedient  for  freeing  himself.  He 
had  spared  the  boy  hitherto — he  had 
boys  of  his  own ;  but  the  gentlemen 
were  winning ;  murder  might  have  been 
done  by  one  of  his  own  party,  which 
would  make  him  an  accomplice;  and  the 
boy  had  recognised  him,  and  let  him 
know  it.  There  was  only  one  way  :  he 
must  escape,  and  the  boy  must  be  left 
in  such  a  state  that  his  evidence  was 
worthless.  He  used  his  fists  at  last, 
and  beat  the  boy  about  the  head  till  he 
was  insensible ;  then  he  rose  and  sped 
away. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  poor 
James  came  to  himself,  but  he  was  very 
much  hurt,  and  very  giddy,  and  sick. 


The  poachers  were  gone,  he  found  out 
afterwards,  the  nets  taken,  and  many 
of  them  (who  got  their  deserts)  identified. 
He  was  in  the  arms  of  the  head  game- 
keeper, who  was  washing  his  head  with 
a  wet  handkerchief.  The  others,  with 
the  exception  of  his  father,  all  stood 
round  him,  and  the  first  person  he  re- 
cognised was  the  gigantic  Tom  Silcote, 
with  his  white  tie,  looking  down  on  him. 
He,  too,  was  the  first  who  spoke. 

"  This  is  a  fine  fellow  !  this  is  a 
deuced  fine  boy  !  How  did  he  get  bred 
in  these  parts  1  He  has  got  the  pluck 
of  a  London  street  boy." 

The  poacher's  fists  had  knocked  a 
great  deal  out  of  James's  head,  possibly, 
but  not  the  idea  that  Tom  Silcote  was 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county.  So  he 
asked,  faintly, — 

"  Please,  my  lord,  how's  father  1 " 

"Father's  seriously  hurt,  if  that  is 
your  father.  Now  tell  me,  my  man,  the 
name  of  the  fellow  you  got  down  just 
now.  You  know  him,  you  know,  for  I 
heard  you  speaking  to  him." 

"  I  wunt,  my  lord." 

"  But  you  ought  to." 

"  I  wunt  tell  on  him  or  no  man,  my 
lord,  not  for  any  man.  When  1  gets  as 
big  as  father  I'll  give  he  cause  for  to 
know  it.  But  I  won't  tell,  not  on  no 
man." 

"  I  like  this,"  said  Tom  Silcote.  "  There 
is  a  spice  of  the  devil  here.  Whose  boy 
is  this  ?" 

"  James  Sugden's,"  said  the  immove- 
able  keeper. 

"  Give  me  the  boy,"  said  Tom  Silcote. 
"  I  will  carry  him  to  the  hall.  See 
Sugden  home  and  send  for  the  doctor." 

"  The  boy  is  as  near  his  own  home  as 
he  is  to  the  hall,  Master  Thomas,"  said 
the  keeper.  "He  is  more  used  to  it ; 
and  his  mother  will  fret.  These  brats 
like  the  home  where  they  have  been 
bred  best." 

"  Give  me  the  boy,  now,  and  no  more 
of  your  jaw.  I  am  going  to  take  the 
boy  home  with  me.  Go  and  tell  his 
mother  who  has  got  him,  and  where  he 
is  gone.  Good-night  all.  Thanks  for 
your  pluck." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FIRELIGHT. 

JAMES  was  transferred  from  the  arms  of 
the  head-keeper  to  those  of  his  friend 
the  lord-lieutenant,  and  found  himself 
being  carried  rapidly  on  through  the 
beech  forest — every  tree  of  which  he 
knew — towards  the  hall.  He  was,  so 
to  speak,  alone  with  this  great  gentle- 
man ;  for,  although  they  were  followed 
by  a  coachman,  two  grooms,  a  country- 
bred  footman,  and  page,  these  good 
gentlemen  kept  behind,  noisily  recount- 
ing their  deeds  of  valour,  which,  to  do 
them  justice,  were  anything  but  incon- 
siderable. 

James  would  have  lain  much  more 
comfortably  if  he  could  have  kept  his 
bitterly  aching  head  on  the  lord-lieute- 
nant's shoulder.  But  that  gentleman 
kept  raising  it  so  that  he  could  look  at 
his  face,  which  he  did  with  great  cu- 
riosity and  amusement.  At  last  he 
said — 

"  You  are  a  quaint  little  rascal — a 
most  plucky  little  dog.  I  am  going  to 
take  you  to  Queer  Hall,  do  you  hear, 
and  get  you  mended." 

He  said  this  so  good-naturedly  that 
James  was  encouraged  to  say, 

"  Please,  my  lord,  I'd  sooner  go  and 
see  after  father." 

"  Yes,  but  you  ain't  going,  don't  you 
see,"  replied  his  friend,  "  which  makes 
all  the  difference." 

Soon  the  forest  opened  into  glades, 
though  it  still  loomed  dark  all  round. 
Now  his  bearer  got  over  some  iron 
hurdles,  and  they  were  passing  through 
flower-beds,  and  then  Tom  Silcote  began 
kicking  at  a  door.  When  he  ceased, 
James  became  aware  of  more  animal  life 
than  their  own ;  they  were  surrounded 
by  five  or  six  bloodhounds,  the  famous 
bloodhounds  of  Silcotes,  at  whose  bay- 
ing, far  heard  through  the  forest,  the 
woodland  children  gathering  flowers  or 
seeking  bird-nests  were  used  to  raise 
their  scured  eyes  and  run  homewards 
towards  their  mothers,  wailing  —  the 
more  heavy-footed  of  the  frightened 
little  trots  being  dragged  along  by  their 


braver  sisters — all  their  precious  flowers 
scattered  and  lost  in  the  hnrry  and 
terror  of  their  flight.  James  knew  that 
these  dim,  wild,  beast-like  figures,  which 
were  crowding  silently  around  them, 
were  the  celebrated  and  terrible  hounds, 
heard  of  by  all,  seen  by  few,  the  keep- 
ing of  which  was  reported  to  be  one  of 
the  darkest  fancies  in  the  Squire's  dark- 
ened mind.  James's  courage  utterly 
gave  way ;  he  clutched  Mr.  Silcote 
round  the  neck,  and  did  what  he  had 
not  done  for  four  years  before — cried 
out  for  his  mother. 

"  Quiet !  you  little  fool,"  said  his 
friend.  "  If  you  scream  out  like  that,  the 
dogs  will  be  on  us,  and  /  can't  save  you. 
Open  the  door  here,  you  asses  ! " 

The  boy  was  quiet,  but  horribly  fright- 
ened. He  heard  one  of  the  party  in  the 
rear  cry  out,  "  Look  out  here !  I'm 
blowed  if  the  Squire  hasn't  let  the  dogs 
loose.  It's  too  bad."  And  another — 
"  Stand  close  together  !  Mr.  Tom,  call 
they  dogs  in  !  D'ye  hear,  sir  !  call  they 
dogs  in ! " 

But  the  door  was  opened,  and  he  and 
the  man  who  carried  him  passed  into  a 
large  and  dimly-lighted  hall  with  the 
terrible  dogs  all  around  them,  and  the 
door  was  shut  behind.  Then  James 
was  set  down  before  a  great  wood-fire, 
with  the  dogs  crowding  against  him, 
gazing  at  the  blaze  with  their  sleepy 
eyes,  and  now  and  then  those  of  them 
which  were  nearest  to  him  reaching  their 
foolish  beautiful  heads  up  and  licking 
his  face.  He  shrunk  at  first,  but,  finding 
they  were  kind,  got  his  arm  round  the 
neck  of  the  nearest  monster,  who  seemed 
quite  contented.  The  night  had  grown 
chill,  and  he  had  almost  forgotten  his 
bruised  and  aching  head  in  the  sensation 
of  cold ;  so  he  enjoyed  the  fire,  very 
stupidly,  not  caring  who  was  in  the 
room,  or  what  they  were  saying. 

The  first  piece  of  conversation  which 
reached  his  inner  sense  was  this — it 
came  as  he  guessed,  and  immediately 
afterwards  knew,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
little  girl.  And  its  sound  was  like  the 
chiming  of  silver  bells. 

"  These  dogs,  you  understand,  are 
reindeer." 
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"That  is  totally  impossible,"  said 
another  voice,  also  a  girl's,  nearly  as 
pretty,  but  very  decided.  "  If  they  are 
reindeer  we  shall  have  to  kill  them,  and 
drink  their  blood  as  an  antiscorbutic, 
and  you  are  hardly  prepared  for  that." 

"Let  them  be  bears,"  said  a  boy's 
voice,  very  like  the  second  girl's, — a 
voice  he  liked  very  much. 

"  In  which  case,"  said  the  determined 
girl's  voice,  "we  should  have  to  kill 
them  in  self-defence,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  And  I  dislike  the  flesh  of  the 
Arctic  bear ;  they  are  Esquimaux  dogs, 
and  must  drag  our  sledges.  And  their 
harness  must  be  made  with  hemp,  or 
they  will  eat  it.  You  are  very  stupid 
to-night,  Reggy." 

"  They  are  reindeer,  I  tell  you,"  said 
the  girl  with  the  silvery  voice  ;  "  they 
could  .not  be  anything  else.  We  have 
so  much  pemmican  and  things  in  store 
that  we  don't  want  them,  but  make 
them  draw  our  sledges." 

"None  of  the  searching  party  did 
that,"  said  the  strong  girl's  voice ;  "  they 
used  dogs.  These  dogs  are  too  big,  cer- 
tainly, and,  besides,  I  am  afraid  of  them. 
But  they  must  be  dogs." 

"  If  they  are  not  reindeer  I  shall  not 
play,"  said  she  of  the  clear  voice.  "  I 
am.  not  going  to  winter  at  Beechey 
Island,  unless  they  are  reindeer.  The 
snow-hut  belongs  to  me;  I  stole  the 
hearthrugs  and  shawls  and  things  to 
make  it.  Law  !  look  at  that  boy  before 
the  fire.  My  dear,  this  is  an  Esquimaux 
from  off  the  ice  in  Ross's  Straits,  and  he 
brings  us  intelligence  of  the  expedition 
from  Back's  Fish  River." 

"  It's  only  a  common  boy  come  in 
from  the  poaching  expedition,"  said  the 
stronger  voice,  "  and  a  very  dirty  one 
too." 

This  was  not  quite  so  true  as  the 
remarks  generally  made  by  this  very 
downright  young  lady.  James  was  not 
dirty,  though  rather  battered. 

"  My  love,  it's  an  Esquimaux.  He  is 
a  very  stupid  boy;  he  ought  to  lie  down 
on  his  stomach  on  the  ice  and  blow  like 
a  seal  to  attract  our  attention,  instead 
of  gazing  at  the  fire.  Reggy,  you  must 
be  Petersen  the  interpreter.  Let  us 


trade  with  that  boy.  '  Kammik  toomee ! 
Kamirik  toomee  ! '  interpret  for  us,  Pe- 
tersen ;  hold  up  a  needle." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THREE    OF    THE    FAMILY. 

THUS  adjured,  James,  dropping  the  head 
of  the  bloodhound  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  turned  round.  The  party  of  young 
people  who  had  been  talking  so  freely 
about  him  saw  before  them  a  little 
common  boy,  with  a  smock-frock,  whose 
face  was  fearfully  swollen  and  disfigured 
with  blood.  Their  babble  and  their 
play  were  stopped  at  once,  by  seeing  a 
figure  more  tragical  and  more  repulsive 
than  they  had  reckoned  on.  James, 
on  his  part,  saw  before  him  three 
children.  The  first  which  arrested  his 
eye  was  a  stout,  strongly-built  girl  of 
about  twelve,  with  handsome,  very  hand- 
some, but  rather  coarse  features,  a  very 
full  complexion,  and  dark  blue  eyes, 
steady  and  strong  as  two  sea-beacons ; 
she  was  the  tallest  as  well  as  the  strongest 
and  boldest-looking  of  the  three.  Next 
he  saw  a  blonde  babyish-looking  fairy, 
likewise  blue-eyed,  with  her  long  golden 
hair  falling  about  her  shoulders  in  cas- 
cades— the  most  beautiful  creature  he 
had  ever  looked  on,  but  quite  inde- 
scribable, for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  nothing  to  describe  about  her, 
except  a  general  beauty,  which  was  not 
here  nor  there,  but  everywhere.  And, 
lastly,  this  group  of  three  was  made  up 
by  a  pale  and  sickly- looking  boy,  who, 
pale  and  unhealthy  as  he  looked,  was 
evidently,  even  to  James's  untrained 
eyes,  the  brother  of  the  strong  red-faced 
girl  he  had  noticed  first. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  James  to 
connect  the  three  voices  he  had  heard 
with  the  three  children  he  saw  before 
him.  The  golden-haired  fairy  was  the 
girl  who  had  done  the  principal  part  of 
the  talking.  The  stout  strong  girl,  she 
of  the  determined  voice,  was  the  girl 
who  had  made  objections  to  the  original 
programme  of  their  play,  and  the  pale- 
faced  boy  was  the  owner  of  the  voice  he 
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Lad  liked  so  much,  the  boy  who  had 
said  that  the  dogs  must  represent  bears. 

James,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
had  the  pleasure  of  throwing  the  whole 
of  a  company  (very  limited  on  this  occa- 
sion) into  confusion.  So  far  from  acting 
Esquimaux,  and  being  traded  with,  he 
turned  his  battered  face  on  them,  and 
said  in  good  enough  English — 

"  I  know  what  you  are  aiming  at. 
But  I  can't  be  a  Esquimaux  to-night. 
I  know  all  about  the  Great  Fish  River, 
and  the  pemmican,  and  the  Magnetic 
Pole  is  in  Boothia  Felix.  I'd  willingly 
play  with  you.  I'd  be  a  bear,  and 
come  growling  round  your  hut  smelling 
the  seal  blubber;  or  I'd  be  the  great 
brown  jaguar,  bigger  than  the  biggest 
Bengal  tiger,  and  I'd  lie  under  the 
palm-tree,  and  work  my  claws,  and  you 
should  be  Humboldt,  picking  of  cow- 
slips and  not  noticing  me  :  or  I'd  be 
Villeneuve,  or  Gravina,  or  Soult,  or  any 
of  that  lot  short  of  Buonaparte,  and 
you  should  be  Lord  Nelson  or  Lord 
Hill.  But  I  can't  play  to-night.  I 
want  to  be  took  home  to  mother  and 
put  to  bed." 

"  My  love,"  said  Dora,  the  bright- 
haired  fairy,  to  the  other  two,  "  this 
boy  is  no  Esquimaux.  He  is  one  of 
the  lost  expedition." 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Dora,"  said  Anne, 
the  tall  strong  girl.  "  The  boy  has  been 
badly  beaten  by  the  poachers,  and 
should  be  looked  after." 

"Why  don't  you  go  and  look  after 
him  ?"  demanded  Dora. 

"  Because,"  said  Anne,  "  I  am  afraid 
of  those  dogs  which  are  all  round  him. 
Ah  !  you  need  not  turn  up  your  nose, 
for  you  are  a  regular  coward.  You  are 
afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  you 
are  afraid  of  frogs  ;  you  are  afraid  of  old 
Mrs.  Halfacre,  because  the  Princess  says 
she  is  a  witch ;  you  are  afraid  of  walking 
through  stinging  nettles ;  and  you  cry 
when  you  go  through  a  lock.  /  am 
afraid  of  those  dogs,  and  so  is  Eeggy. 
I  can't  think  why  grandpa  keeps  such  a 
lot  of  brutes  about  the  place." 

"  You  have  no  business  to  wonder. 
( irandpa  does  as  he  chooses.  And  I  am 
not  afraid  of  frogs  j  I  am  only  afraid  of 


toads,  which  spit  venom  at  you.  You 
are  such  a  Cockney,  you  don't  know  a 
toad  from  a  frog.  This  is  a  much  better 
place  than  Lancaster  Square." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  said  Anne ; 
"  but  that  will  never  stop  my  speaking 
my  mind,  not  to  grandpa  himself,  leave 
alone  you.  If  you  are  really  not  afraid 
of  those  dogs,  make  yourself  useful. 
Get  them  away  from  the  boy  and  let  me 
get  at  him?" 

"  /  am  not  afraid  of  the  dogs,"  said 
Dora.  "  But  why  don't  you  call  the  boy 
out  from  among  them  if  you  want  him  ?" 

This  was  an  excellent  suggestion,  and 
Anne  had  not  thought  of  that  solution 
so  soon  as  the  quicker-witted  Dora. 
She  would  have  acted  on  Dora's  advice 
doubtless,  had  not  the  low  growl  of  a 
voice  they  knew  well  silenced  all  the 
children,  and  made  them  retire  into  a 
corner,  preparatory  to  skulking  off  to 
the  free  regions  above  stairs  as  soon  as 
they  were  sufficiently  unobserved,  while 
James  was  still  left  standing  before  the 
fire  among  the  dogs.  Three  faces  came 
out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light  of 
the  fire,  and  two  candlesticks  on  the 
mantelpiece,  towards  him  ;  the  faces  of 
three  men. 

The  first  that  of  the  gigantic  gentle- 
man who  had  carried  him  home  that 
night, — a  handsome  face,  with  a  black 
moustache  on  it,  and  very  bold  wild 
dark  eyes ;  not  a  remarkable  face  in  any 
way,  if  you  except  its  commonplace 
beauty.  The  mouth  belonging  to  that 
face  I  never  saw,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  guess  at  a  mouth  under  a  moustache  ; 
but  the  reckless  ease  of  every  pose  the 
man  made  would  tell  one  almost  as 
much  of  the  man's  character  as  his 
mouth.  The  next  face  the  boy  saw 
was  very  different,  and  the  moment  he 
looked  on  it  he  knew  that  he  was  look- 
ing on  "  the  Dark  Squire  "  at  a  nearer 
distance  than  he  had  ever  looked  before. 

He  had.  seen  the  Squire  before,  often 
and  often  ;  but  he  had  never  dared  to 
look  at  Dark  Silcote  any  more  than 
he  had  dared  to  look  at  the  lightning 
which  shattered  the  ash-tree  close  to 
him,  and  killed  two  of  the  sheep  he 
was  minding,  sheep  not  so  much  fright- 
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ened  as  their  shepherd;  or  than  he 
would  have  dared  to  look  at  any  of  the 
numerous  ghosts  with  which  rustic 
imagination  had  peopled  the  great  beech 
forest  of  Boisey.  Lightning,  ghosts, 
and  the  Dark  Squire  were  the  sort  of 
things  he  let  go  by  with  a  touch  of  the 
cap,  as  necessary  evils ;  right  of  course 
because  they  were  there,  but  which,  in 
sceptical  moments,  he  wished  were  any- 
where else.  He  now  saw  the  Dark 
Squire  close  to  him,  in  the  most  careless 
manner,  and  looked  at  him  closely — 
for  the  dull  stupid  aching  left  by  the 
poacher's  fist  made  him  careless  about 
fifty  dark  squires.  Let  us  see  the 
Squire  with  him. 

A  very  broad  man,  of  great  physical 
power  still,  though  nearly  sixty  :  with 
a  finely-shaped  head  (was  it  narrow1? 
perhaps  it  was  narrow),  covered  with 
close-cut  grizzled  hair :  possibly  longer 
in  proportion  to  its  breadth  than  it  need 
have  been.  Perfect  features,  perfect 
complexion,  the  face  of  the  handsomest 
man,  for  his  time  of  life,  that  one  is 
likely  to  meet  with.  There  were  two 
great  faults  in  it :  one  of  natural  forma- 
tion, the  other  of  acquired  habit.  The 
eyes  were  set  too  deep  under  those  heavy 
black  eyebrows,  which  had  refused  to 
grow  grey  with  the  hair,  and  were  set 
too  close  together  ;  and  there  was  a  con- 
tinual look  of  suspicion  about  the  whole 
face  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  which 
it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Calderon 
to  paint. 

Such  a  man  was  the  terrible  Squire. 
Beside  him  stood  the  third  gentleman, 
with  his  hand  laid  on  the  Squire's 
shoulder,  the  fingers  of  which  hand 
were  carelessly  playing  a  tune  on  the 
Squire's  coat.  There  was  one  man  in 
the  world  then  to  whom  this  fearful 
old  man  was  not  terrible, — apparently 
one,  and,  stranger  still,  this  one  a  par- 
son. Silcote  had  openly  and  offensively 
severed  himself  from  the  Church  and 
from  any  form  of  faith  years  and  years 
before ;  his  infidelity,  nay,  some  said 
his  open  profanity,  was  notorious ;  but 
here  was  a  clergyman  (with  rather  a 
High  Church  cut  waistcoat,  too),  coolly 
playing  a  tune  on  his  shoulder. 


And  not  a  very  remarkable-looking 
man  either.  Not  very  handsome,  or 
very  tall,  with  bold  eyes  like  his 
brother's,  face  very  thin  and  very 
pale,  and  looking  extremely  young; 
you  would  have  said,  at  first  sight, 
that  he  was  a  B.A.  in  deacon's  orders 
at  the  very  furthest.  But,  if  you.  looked 
at  him  longer,  and  heard  him  speak 
a  few  times,  you  altered  your  opinion. 
He  still  looked  young ;  there  was  not 
a  down  on  his  pale  face;  but  there 
was  a  steadiness  of  eye,  a  quiet  easi- 
ness of  motion,  as  of  one  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  use  his  limbs  in 
decent  moderation  for  some  time ;  a 
perfectly  cool  self-possession  in  his 
manner ;  nay,  more  than  that,  a  degree 
of  self-consciousness  and  a  tendency  to 
dictate,  as  of  a  man  who  has  lived 
among  clever  men,  and  has  been 
accustomed  to  wit  as  well  as  to  argu- 
ment; which  in  society  might  be  con- 
sidered almost  offensive ;  a  curl  of  the 
mouth  which  readily  expanded  into  a 
short  laugh.  All  these  little  traits  made 
you,  after  you  had  given  up  your  first 
B.A.  deacon's  orders  theory,  begin  to 
think  about  all  the  new  young  school- 
masters you  had  seen  lately,  and  put 
him  down  for  a  second  or  third  master 
at  Cheltenham  or  Marlborough.  You 
were  wrong  in  both  guesses.  He  was 
the  youngest  tutor  at  Balliol. 

Not  only  the  youngest,  but  by  com- 
mon consent,  both  of  the  undergra- 
duates, and  such  of  the  fellows  as  had 
not  forgotten  the  slang  of  former  years, 
the  "cheekiest"  or  "cockiest."  Tha 
very  first  time  he  appeared  in  the 
common  room  he  showed  his  metal 
by  his  reckless,  honest  audacity,  his 
utter  carelessness  of  university  rank  or 
prestige,  and  his  amazing  brilliancy  in 
conversation  :  which  last  quality  means, 
as  I  take  it,  letting  every  man  talk  his 
best  on  his  best  subjects,  but  assisting 
him  where  he  gets  weak,  if  you  can. 
Arthur  Silcote  was,  undoubtedly,  a  suc- 
cess in  the  common  room  at  Balliol,  in 
spite  of  what  some  men  might  call  his. 
self-sufficient  impudence.  The  oldest 
and  wisest  of  the  fellows  seduced  him 
out  of  that  same  common  room  that 
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night,  and  got  Arthnr  to  smoke  a  cigar 
with  him  while  they  walked  up  and 
down  in  front  of  Magdalen  Hall  and 
All  Souls,  with  all  the  mighty  cliffs  of 
stone  around  them. 

"  Silcote,"  said  the  elder  fellow,  "will 
you  tell  me  this  :  How  is  that  you,  as 
genial,  kind-hearted,  well-conditioned  a 
man  as  ever  breathed,  are  not  popular 
with  the  undergraduates  1  Kay  more, 
why  are  you  so  very  unpopular  ?  " 

"  You  hit  me  hard.  I  am  very  clever, 
am  I  not?  but  I  can't  find  that  out. 
Have  you?  God  knows  I  would  do 
anything  to  bid  for  their  popularity." 

"Have  I  found  it  out?     No,  I  have 
seen  it  for  the  last  three  years.     You 
ask  me  if  you  are  clever.    I  answer,  you 
are  one  of  the  cleverest  men  I  ever  saw; 
so  clever  "  (pause  not  long  enough  to  be 
offensive)  "  that  your  cleverness  has  be- 
come a  vice.     You  are  too  impatient  to 
bear  with  men,  not  to  say   boys,   less 
clever  than  yourself.    You  cannot  'suffer 
fools  gladly,'  my  boy.     You  are  impa- 
tient   and    scornful    of  all    ignorance 
which  is    relatively  greater   than  your 
own  ignorance;  and  your  own  ignorance, 
like  that  of  all  men  of  three-and-twenty, 
is  very  great.     You  have  made  a  suc- 
cess to-night.     Why  ?  because  you  were 
afraid  of  us ;  you  had  not  time  to  find 
out  our  weak  points.     You  would  be- 
come   as    unpopular    in    the   common 
room  as  you  are  among  the  undergra- 
duates, if  you  were  left  alone.     Silcote, 
you  must  learn  to  be  tender,  ay,  and  to 
respect  in  a  way,  ignorance,  as  you  do 
childhood    and   womanhood,    weakness 
in  every  form.     What  is  the  extent  of 
the   visible    horizon,   Silcote,  at   1,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ? " 
Silcote  did  not  know. 
"  No  more  do  I.     But  the  eighteenth 
wrangler  at  Cambridge  would  tell  us,  I 
don't  doubt.     You  are  very  clever,  and 
for  a  lad  know  a  good  deal.     But  put 
your  knowledge  against  Humboldt's,  and 
where  are  you  1    Put  your  knowledge — I 
speak  solemnly,  as  I  feel — against  the 
Almighty's,  and  where  are  you  then,  poor 
child?     Suppose  He  treated  your  igno- 
rance and  mine  with  the  same  petulant 
impatience  you  treat   the  ignorance  of 


men   but   little    your   inferiors,    where 
should  we  be  ?" 

"  You  need  say  no  more,"  said  Arthur 
Silcote. 

"  Only  in  apology,"  continued  the 
other.  "  I  risked  saying  this  much  to 
you,  because  I  have  a  very  great  ad- 
miration for  you,  and  because  I  saw  in 
you  the  germs  of  that  priggishness  (you 
know  what  I  mean)  which  is  one  of  the 
curses  of  this  time  and  this  place  de- 
veloping in  you.  Cure  this.  Get  rid 
of  that  miserable  habit  of  being  im- 
patient of  other  men's  weak  points 
as  though  you  had  none  of  your  own, 
and  you  will  be  a  good  man.  Encourage 
and  develop  it,  and  your  influence  over 
other  men  is  gone.  The  sole  result 
of  your  sharp-tongued  attacks  on  other 
men's  opinions  in  the  Union  and 
elsewhere  has  been  to  make  you  dis- 
liked and  distrusted.  Give  over  this 
trick.  It  is  a  very  silly  one.  No  man 
with  this  trick  (save  one  perhaps)  ever 
get  any  high  influence  in  the  world.  In 
the  house  this  is  called  temper;  and, 
young  and  foolish  as  you  are,  you  are 
old  enough  to  know  how  utterly  a 
charge  of  bad  temper  ruins  a  man's 
influence  there." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A   FOURTH. 

THE  Squire  spoke  first.  "So  this  is 
the  boy  that  you,  Tom,  by  that  fellow- 
feeling  which  exists  among  all  fools, 
have  whisked  away  from  his  mother, 
and  brought  here  to  show  me.  I  don't 
know  which  of  you  is  the  greatest  fool, 
upon  my  word — you  for  bringing  him,  or 
the  boy  for  coming.  Don't  you  know 
I  hate  children  ?  What  have  you  done 
it  for  ?  If  the  boy  has  any  claim  on  you, 
it  was  not  correct,  sir,  to  bring  him  here 
at  all." 

"  /  don't  so  much  as  know  the  boy's 
name,"  said  Captain  Silcote.  "  I  took  a 
fancy  to  his  courage  and  determination, 
and  brought  him  home  to  see  if  you 
could  be  got  to  do  something  for  him. 
Make  him  a  page,  or  a  stable  boy,  or 
something." 
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"Because  lie  fights  with  desperate 
ferocity,  is  well  acquainted  with  at  least 
one  notorious  poacher,  and  refuses  to 
have  him  brought  to  justice.  Bien  !" 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  put  it  your 
way,  of  course  I  give  up.  I  was  a  fool 
to  have  brought  him  here,  and  to  you. 
Here,  come  with  me,  boy,  and  we  will 
away  out  of  this." 

The  Squire  laughed.  "Arthur,"  he 
said,  "  will  you  be  so  good  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  many  others,  to  relieve 
me  from  the  consequences  of  your  bro- 
ther's folly,  and  take  care  of  the  child?" 

"  I  will  take  care  of  the  child,  cer- 
tainly; but  I  will  not  acknowledge 
Tom's  folly.  Tom  did  kindly  and  well 
in  bringing  the  boy  home.  And  don't 
scold  him  to-day,  the  first  day  we  have 
had  him  for  so  long."  ^3"*_T 

"He  don't  care,"  growled  Captain 
Silcote.  "  If  I  had  been  away  six 
years  instead  of  six  months,  it  would  be 
just  the  same." 

"  You  only  come  back  when  you  want 
your  debts  paid." 

"Father!  Father!  Tom!"  said  Arthur, 
and  with  some  effect,  for  they  ceased 
what  would  soon  have  grown  into  a 
very  disagreeable  wrangle,  and  he  took 
the  boy  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  was  going 
to  lead  him  away,  when  the  arrival  of 
another  person  arrested  their  departure, 
and  aroused  the  boy's  astonishment  to  a 
high  degree. 

The  hall  was  partly  dark,  and  now 
there  came  towards  them  a  figure  whose 
dress  was  darker  than  the  darkness 
itself.  Unutterably  black  until  you  came 
to  its  breast,  and  there  flamed  a  brilliant 
star :  above  that  the  shape  of  a  pale  human 
face.  It  advanced  majestically,  and  was 
for  a  few  moments  an  extremely  puzzling 
and  somewhat  alarming  figure,  before  it 
came  into  the  light,  and  James  saw  that 
after  all  it  was  not  a  black  ghost,  but 
only  a  very  tall  pale  lady,  dressed  in  a 
black  velvet  gown,  with  a  very  large 
diamond  cross  on  her  bosom.  We  may 
supplement  his  observation  by  adding 
that  the  great  sweep  of  coal-black  velvet 
and  the  diamond  cross  were  topped  by 
a  very  pale,  amiable,  beautiful,  and  ex- 
ceedingly foolish  face, — that  the  lady, 


whose  figure  at  last  stood  out  in  the  light, 
was  very  tall,  very  handsome,  and  seemed 
to  understand  the  putting  on  of  clothes, 
and  the  arranging  of  herself  into  atti- 
tudes, without  running  into  the  extreme 
of  theatrical  posing,  better  than  the 
great  majority  of  women.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say  about  her  at  present,  and 
indeed  there  is  little  more  to  say.  Her 
actions  must  tell  their  own  story. 

Arthur  saw  her  first,  and  called  his 
father's  attention  to  her  presence.  "  The 
Princess  of  Castelnuovo,  father,"  he  said, 
and  the  Squire  turned.  The  result  was 
a  "hip"  bow  from  the  Squire,  and  a 
splendid,  graceful,  sweeping  curtsey  from 
the  princess,  accompanied  by  a  most 
pleasant  smile. 

"  That  was  a  beautiful  curtsey, 
Princess,"  began  the  Squire.  "Not  too 
much  backing  about  it.  Always  remain 
on  your  former  ground  in  curtseying; 
don't  take  one  pace  to  the  rear  when 
you  do  it,  you  know.  Tread  on  some 
one's  toes  and  spoil  the  whole  effect,  eh? 
I  remember  when  I  was  first  presented 
to  old  Lady  Wildmore,  at  the  Basing- 
stoke  ball.  She  was  so  taken  aback  at 
meeting  an  attorney's  son,  and  stood  on 
her  good  manners  to  such  an  extent,  that 
she  made  the  lowest  curtsey  ever  known, 
backed  into  the  fireplace,  and  in  rising 
brought  her  old  head  crack  up  under  the 
mantelpiece.  Well,  and  where  the  dooce 
have  you  been  ?  Why  didn't  you  come 
down  to  supper  ?  What's  the  last  news 
in  the  supernatural  line  ?  Afraid  of 
the  dinner-table's  saying  anything  un- 
pleasant, eh  1 " 

"  Ho,"  said  the  Princess,  with  a 
charming  laugh ;  "  I  was  not  at  all 
afraid  of  the  table's  talking,  unless  it 
would  have  rapped  out  my  age.  If  any 
table  in  the  house  were  to  betray  that, 
I  should  take  to  table-turning  on  that 
table,  and  have  the  tables  turned  on  it 
by  turning  it  out  of  the  house."  She 
uttered  this  piece  of  simple  nonsense  so 
neatly,  and  with  such  an  air  of  having 
said  something  uncommonly  like  Theo- 
dore Hook,  that  Arthur  Silcote  stood  in 
his  place  for  a  minute  or  two,  believing 
that  the  woman  had  rather  a  pretty  wit. 

"There  she  goes,"  said  the  Squire. 
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11  Table-turning,  turn  the  tables  :  turn 
the  words  over  and  over  as  often  as  you 
can  manage,  and  you'll  have  a  reputation 
for  wit.  Archy,  how  many  muddy 
puns  can  you  make  out  of  three  selected 
words,  by  your  permutations  and  combi- 
nations, you  know — hang  it ! — I  forgot 
I  sent  you  to  Oxford ;  a  Cambridge  man 
would  have  told  me.  I  don't  find  fault 
with  you,  Archy.  But  what  a  monstrous 
thing  is  this  wit,  this  playing  on  words, 
which  you  young  fellows  admire  so. 
— (I  will  not  be  quiet,  Archy — she  began 
it.) — Why,  is  it  not  the  lowest  effort  of 
the  human  intellect  1  though  a  man  is 
better  remembered  for  his  tricks  with 
words  than  for  anything  else  in  these 
rotten  times.  She  comes  here  to  pun 
me  down,  does  she  1 " 

"  Father,  you  will  talk  yourself  into 
a  passion." 

"  Look  at  her  dress,  too.  Her  velvet 
and  diamonds.  Seven  and  twenty 
pounds  for  that  dress,  ordered  ex- 
pressly to  meet  her  own  nephew  at 
dinner,  and  show  off  her  beauty  and  her 
wit  to  him,  who  was  only  thinking 
that,  if  he  had  known  how  freely  I 
would  have  bled,  he  would  not  have 
kept  back  those  other  bills,  after  he  had 
given  his  word  that  he  had  told  me  of 
every  penny.  Do  you  wince,  Tom  ?  The 
same  child,  girl,  woman,  for  fifty  years." 

It  all  went  over  her  head  without 
touching  her.  She  only  said,  in  her 
sweetest  manner,  "  Silcote,  my  dear,  you 
are  in  one  of  your  scolding  moods  ;  and 
scold  away.  You  know  my  temper  by 
this  time.  But  there  is  a  boy  here 
who  has  been  hurt  by  the  poachers,  of 
whom  the  children  have  told  me,  who 
must  be  attended  to.  I  have  only  come 
down  for  that  boy.  Let  me  have  him." 


"  Where  are  the  children  1  "  asked 
Silcote,  half  ashamed. 

"  In  Boothia  Felix,  as  I  understood 
them,"  said  the  princess.  "  I  proposed 
bed  to  them,  but  they  refused  it  with 
scorn.  It  appears  that  they  are  playing 
a  game,  and  have  erected  Esquimaux 
huts  in  the  north  gallery,  in  which  they 
propose  to  sleep,  and,  in  fact,  are  sleep- 
ing. I  put  it  that  the  explorers  always 
went  to  bed  when  they  got  back  to  civi- 
lization. The  children  have  answered 
that  they  are  still  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
I  would  not  interfere  with  them  on  any 
account.  Give  me,  however,  this  boy, 
and  let  me  see  to  him.  I  will  make  it 
a  personal  favour  to  myself  if  the  ser- 
vants will  see  after  him.  Thank  you, 
Arthur.  Come  along,  my  dear."  And 
so  she  went  off  with  James. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  fool  as  that 
woman  1  "  asked  the  Squire,  as  soon  as 
she  was  gone.  "  She  pretends  to  take 
care  of  the  house,  and  she  has  now  let 
all  those  children  go  up  and  bivouac  in 
the  north  gallery.  They  will  catch  their 
deaths.  Arthur,  go  and  see  after  them." 

The  Squire  went,  and  the  brothers 
were  left  alone  together.  "Does  he 
often  fly  at  her  now?"  asked  the  eldest. 

"  More   and    more    seldom   as   time 


"She  never  gives  it  him  back  again, 
does  she  1  " 

"  Never,  even  at  the  worst  of  times. 
She  never  replies,  except  in  the  most 
good-humoured  manner,  with  a  face 
covered  with  smiles.  And  she  must 
feel  it  sometimes,  you  know." 

"They  are  a  curious  pair,"  said  the 
elder.     "I  don't  believe  they  could  do 
without  one  another  now." 
To  be  continued. 
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FROM  the  window  of  the  room  where  I 
now  am  writing  I  look  out  on  one  of 
the  narrow  winding  streets  of  the  city  of 
Milan.  It  is  evening  ;  the  heat  of  the  day 
has  passed  away  ;  the  deep  shadows  of 
night  have  fallen  over  the  sun-burnt,  sun- 
baked town  ;  the  shutters  of  the  count- 
less windows  which  line  the  high  houses 
opposite,  whose  overhanging  eaves  cover 
half  the  street,  are  thrown  open,  for  the 
lirst  time  since  sunrise,  to  catch  the  faint 
breeze  wafted  hither  from  the  Alpine 
mountains  ;  the  street  is  full :  the  shops 
are  lighted  up ;  groups  of  people  are 
sitting  in  front  of  the  doorways,  chatting 
and  smoking.  The  scene,  in  fact,  is 
such  as  you  may  witness  any  summer 
night  in  Milan,  in  any  street  of  the 
Lombard  capital.  The  only  reason  why 
I  dwell  upon  it  is  that  to-night  is  differ- 
ent in  one  respect  from  other  nights. 
About  everybody  whose  face  you  look  at 
amidst  the  passers-by  there  is  an  air  of 
sadness ;  the  chatter  of  street-talk  is 
more  subdued  than  usual ;  the  flags, 
with  which,  well-nigh  every  house  is 
ornamented  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  have  been  taken  indoors ;  the 
bands  of  music,  which  patrol  the  town, 
seem  to  have  abandoned  for  the  night 
their  usual  selection  of  patriotic  airs  ;  in 
fact,  a  general  gloom  hangs  over  the 
city.  And  yet  this  is  the  night  on  which 
the  dream  of  ages  has  been  accomplished 
— on  which  the  aspirations  of  so  many 
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generations  of  martyrs  have  been  ful- 
filled; on  which  Italy  has  been  made 
one  country  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic ;  on  which,  in  short,  Austria 
has  announced  her  intention  of  ceding 
Venetia  without  a  further  struggle. 

It  is  my  wish  to  explain  this  apparent 
anomaly  in  this  article.  I  had  thought, 
when  I  first  purposed  writing  to  you, 
that  I  should  have  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
spects of  the  campaign,  so  lately  begun, 
so  suddenly  and  strangely  interrupted. 
But  now,  I  find,  I  have  to  write  of  the 
campaign  almost  as  a  past  event,  as  a 
finished  chapter  in  the  annals  of  Italy. 
It  would  be  idle  to  enter  on  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  progress  of  nego- 
tiations, which  may  be  concluded  OF 
broken  off  long  before  these  lines  appear 
in  print ;  but  thus  much  may,  I  think, 
be  safely  predicted — that  for  the  present,, 
as  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  the  war  is- 
well-nigh  over.  There  must  be  two 
combatants  to  make  a  war  •  and,  when 
Austria  has  declared  her  readiness  to 
evacuate  her  Transalpine  possessions^ 
any  question  as  to  the  details  of  the 
cession  is  not  likely  to  be  made  a;  casus 
belli.  In  politics,  as  in  religion,  people 
strain  at  a  gnat  who  swallow  a  camel  ; 
but,  when  they  have  once  made  up  their 
minds  that  it  is  essential  for  their 
comfort  or  interest  to  swallow  the  camel, 
they  only  strain  at  the  gnat  for  the 
sake  of  outward  appearances. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  I  can 
write  more  freely  with  regard  to  the 
real  condition  of  Italy,  her  achievements 
in  the  war,  and  her  prospects  in  the 
future,  than  I  could  have  done  while 
war  was  actually  waging.  The  case  for 
Italy  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  strong 
one  ;  no  harm  can  Be  'done  to  it  now 
by  confessing  in  what  respects  it  was 
comparatively  weak.  Let  me  speak 
first,  then,  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
In  England,  the  readiness  with  which 
Italy  accepted  the  co-operation  of  Prussia 
in  her  attack  on  Austria  was  regarded 
by  many  persons,  not  unfriendly  to  the 
Italian  cause,  as  not  only  a  blunder,  but 
a  crime.  In  order  to  appreciate  what  I 
am  convinced  is  the  truth — that,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  wise  or  foolish,  Italy 
had  no  option,  except  to  join  Prussia — it 
is  necessary  to  recall  very  briefly  the 
history  of  the  last  five  years.  The  an- 
nexation of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  formed,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, no  part  of  the  programme  entered 
into  at  Plombieres,  or  even  of  the  corol- 
laries which  Count  Cavour  had  men- 
tally added  to  that  famous  compact. 
The  great  Piedmontese  statesman  was  a 
firm  believer  in  Machiavelli's  adage — 
that  Italy  was  an  artichoke  which,  to  be 
digested,  must  be  eaten  leaf  by  leaf.  It 
is  now  a  matter  of  notoriety,  as  far  as 
such  things  can  be  certain,  that  what 
Cavour  contemplated,  when  he  concluded 
the  Franco-Italian  alliance,  was  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Austrians  from  the  Penin- 
sula, and  the  formation  of  an  Upper 
Italian  kingdom,  consisting  of  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy,  and  Venetia.  The  im- 
mediate advantages  of  such  a  scheme 
were  obvious  ;  the  new  kingdom  would 
easily  have  been  consolidated,  being 
occupied  by  races  very  kindred  to  each 
other,  with  common  interests,  and 
equally  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
Cavour  could  have  safely  reckoned  on 
Piedmontizing  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces,  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
understood  that  much-abused  word — 
that  is,  he  would  have  .succeeded  in 
training  them  to  understand  and  cherish 
those  free  parliamentary  institutions 


which,  under  his  auspices,  had  taken 
such  firm  root  in  the  old  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  Nor  were  what  I  may 
call  the  contingent  advantages  of  the 
scheme  less  manifest.  If  once  there 
was  an  end  of  the  Austrian  occupation 
of  the  Peninsula,  and,  with  it,  of  the 
influence  which  had  rendered  the  minor 
states  mere  satrapies  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  the  free,  prosperous,  power- 
ful constitutional  kingdom  of  Upper 
Italy  would  become  not  only  the  domi- 
nant power  in  the  Peninsula,  but  the 
necessary  basis  of  any  united  Italy.  In 
the  course  of  years  the  Duchies,  Tuscany, 
the  Eomagna,  and  ultimately  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies,  would  have  been 
absorbed  without  difficulty  by  the  mere 
force  of  attraction.  Cavour  was  himself 
in  no  hurry  to  complete  the  unification 
of  Italy.  Unfortunately  the  treaty  of 
Yillafranca  rendered  the  execution  of 
this  scheme  an  impossibility.  Austria 
was  still  left  mistress  of  Yenetia,  and  in 
possession  of  the  Quadrilateral,  which 
gave  her  the  command  of  Italy.  Sar- 
dinia, augmented  by  Lombardy,  was  even 
more  powerless  against  Austria  than  she 
was  before  the  war,  and  could  only  hope 
to  retain  her  new  possessions  under  the 
guarantee  of  Napoleon  III.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  fatal  error,  Cavour,  by  a 
variety  of  manoeuvres,  succeeded  in  add- 
ing to  the  dominions  of  the  new  state 
the  Duchies,  the  Romagna,  and  Tuscany. 
Out  of  these  states  he  hoped  to  found  a 
homogeneous  kingdom,  strong  enough  to 
counterbalance  the  authority  of  Austria 
at  Eome  and  Naples.  This  scheme  was 
again  upset  by  the  Garibaldian  invasion 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  an  enterprise  which 
the  great  Sardinian  statesman  turned  to 
the  best  advantage,  but  of  which  he  dis- 
approved as  a  matter  of  policy.  Whether 
the  incorporation  of  the  old  Neapolitan 
kingdom  was  a  permanent  benefit  or 
detriment  to  the  cause  of  an  united 
Italy,  time  alone  can  show.  The  most 
fervent,  however,  of  Garibaldi's  admirers 
can  scarcely  deny  that,  up  to  the  present, 
the  tenure  of  the  Southern  provinces, 
lias  been  a  source  of  weakness,  not  of 
strength,  to  the  common  country. 

Thus,    when    Cavour   was    suddenly 
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•removed  by  death,  the  task  he  left  to 
his  successors  was  well-nigh  Herculean. 
Northern  Italy,  threatened  in  its  in- 
tegrity and  existence  by  the  Austrian 
possession  of  Venetia,  divided  by  local 
jealousies  and  historical  traditions,  was 
called  upon  to  govern,  under  the  same 
principles  of  constitutional  government 
which  she  had  adopted  for  herself,  the 
provinces  of  the  south,  occupied  by  a 
population  centuries  behind  her  in  civi- 
lization, utterly  untrained  to  freedom, 
demoralized  by  a  system  of  government 
to  which  no  parallel  could  be  found  in 
modern  Europe.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  blunders  and  short- 
comings of  the  different  ministers  who 
have  ruled  Italy  since  the  death  of 
Cavour.  Probably,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  poor  Farini,  they  were  none  of 
them  men  of  any  very  singular  ability  ; 
but  my  constant  wonder  is  that  they 
have  effected  so  much,  not  that  they  have 
failed  to  achieve  more.  Their  chief 
merit  was  that  they  left  things  alone. 
Six  years  of  free  political  and  social  life 
have  taught  the  Italians  to  realize  in 
fact  as  well  as  theory  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  belonging  to  one  great  com- 
munity, instead  of  being  divided  amongst 
a  number  of  small  and  insignificant 
states.  It  is  perfectly  marvellous  to 
any  one  who,  like  the  writer,  has  re- 
turned to  Italy  after  the  absence  of  some 
years,  to  see  how  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  assimilation  between  the 
northern  and  central  provinces,  and  to 
observe  how  the  distinctive  character 
which  belonged  to  the  various  states  has 
lost  the  sharpness  of  its  outline.  As 
far  as  this  result  is  due  to  anything 
beyond  the  rapid  though  indefinable 
action  of  common  laws,  common  tariffs, 
common  liberties,  and  common  duties, 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  two  causes.  The 
first  is  the  immense  development  of 
railroads  in  the  Peninsula,  ^ — a  develop- 
ment by  which  local  divisions  have  been 
well-nigh  obliterated.  The  second  is, 
strange  to  say,  th*e  presence  of  Austria 
in  Italy.  Had  Venetia  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Italians  immediately  after 
the  premature  annexation  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  the  chances  are,  I  think,  that 


the  new  kingdom  would  have  been  a 
shortlived  one.  The  centrifugal  forces, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  which  tended  to 
create  division  were  uncommonly  power- 
ful. The  rule  of  Piedmont  was  unpopu- 
lar at  first;  affection  for  the  dynasty 
there  was  and  could  be  none ;  the 
benefits  of  constitutional  government 
were  very  little  understood;  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  most  energetic  po- 
litical party  in  the  country,  the 
party  of  action,  were  in  favour  of 
republican  institutions.  After  Aspro- 
monte,  for  instance,  there  would  have 
been  a  revolution  in  Italy,  had  it  not 
been  that  Austria  was  encamped  within 
the  Quadrilateral.  The  knowledge  that 
any  internal  dissensions  would  afford  a 
plea  for  foreign  intervention,  and  that 
the  Austrian  armies  were  always  within 
two  days'  march  of  Milan,  or  Turin,  or 
Florence,  put  a  curb  on  all  outbreaks  o 
political  passion  or  sectional  animosity. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  most  potent 
agencies  in  welding  Italy  together  has 
been  the  existence  of  the  national  army; 
and  this  army  could  scarcely  have  been 
created  unless  the  Italians  had  felt  it 
was  essential  for  their  national  inde- 
pendence to  keep  on  foot  an  army 
capable  of  holding  its  own  against  an 
Austrian  invasion.  It  is  very  frequently 
asserted  in  England,  that  this  apprehen- 
sion could  not  be  seriously  entertained, 
and  that  Austria  had  no  intention  of 
attacking  Italy.  Ever  since  Solferino 
the  Hapsburg  empire  has  been  too 
much  out  of  joint  to  dream  of  attacking 
anybody ;  but,  if  Italy  suspected  Austria 
of  simply  biding  her  time,  Austria  has 
nobody  to  blame  except  herself.  Up  to 
the  present  hour  she  has  refused  to 
recognise  the  existence  of  Italy ;  she  has 
never  renounced  her  formal  claim  to 
Lonibardy.  She  still  styles  her  do- 
minions the  Eegno  Lombardo-Veneto ; 
she  has  gone  on,  year  after  year,  spend- 
ing enormous  sums  on  the  strengthening 
of  her  fortresses,  situated  in  the  very 
gate  of  the  Peninsula ;  she  has  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  expressing  a  con- 
tempt for  the  Italians,  and  declaring, 
that,  singly,  she  could  beat  them  with 
the  greatest  ease.  She  has  acted,  in 
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fact,  exactly  as  she  would  have  done  if 
her  deliberate  purpose  had  been  to  re- 
store her  old  dominion  in  Italy  at  the 
first  favourable  conjuncture.  Whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  the  Italians  believed 
that  Austria  was  their  inveterate  and 
persistent  enemy;  and  on  this  belief 
they  acted. 

If  I  am  asked  whether  Austria  had 
no  reason  to  apprehend  being  attacked 
herself  in  Venetia,  I  admit  quite  freely 
that  she  had.  No  concessions  on  her 
part  could  ever  have  made  her  rule 
tolerable  to  the  Venetians  ;  no  reduction 
of  her  army  would  have  reconciled  the 
Italians  to  the  idea  of  allowing  Venice 
to  remain  German  territory.  The  plain 
truth  is,  that  the  existence  of  Italy  as 
a  united  kingdom,  under  a  free  popular 
government,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
occupation  of  Venetia  by  Austria.  There 
was  not  room  for  both  of  them  within 
the  Peninsula,  and  both  had  to  arm 
against  each  other  in  self-defence.  I 
can  quite  understand  the  reluctance  of 
the  Austrians  to  give  up  what  they  re- 
garded as  their  own  ;  and  I  think  any 
candid  person  will  admit  that  to  have 
surrendered  Venetia  out  of  any  abstract 
deference  to  Italian  interests  would 
have  been  an  act  of  magnanimity  not  to 
be  expected  from  a  nation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  think  the  reasons  which 
compelled  the  Italians  to  claim  Ve- 
netia as  a  necessity  of  national  existence 
were  infinitely  more  intelligible,  and  of 
a  far  less  interested  character. 

Thus  the  period  which  elapsed  from 
1860  to  1866  was  in  reality  nothing  but 
an  armed  truce  between  Austria  and 
Italy.  Both  believed  that  the  other 
was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
attack,  and  acted  accordingly.  To  do 
the  Italian  government  justice,  it  never 
concealed  for  one  moment  its  resolve  to 
gain  possession  of  Venetia  at  the  first 
favourable  occasion.  No  ministry  could 
have  held  power  which  professed  a  con- 
trary intention :  and  it  was  solely  in 
virtue  of  the  confidence  entertained  by 
the  nation  that  these  pledges  would  be 
kept  that  the  nation  consented  to  wait  so 
long.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  action,  Italy  exhausted  her  resources 


upon  military  expenditure.  The  incubus 
of  an  enormous  standing  army — utterly 
disproportioned  to  her  wealth-,  and  to 
her  industrial  development — weighed 
down  the  country,  checked  her  progress, 
and  reduced  her  to  a  financial  position 
which  threatened  to  become  desperate. 
Every  year  aggravated  the  evil;  and 
every  year  made  the  Italians  more  eager 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  self-sacrifice 
and  patience. 

At  last,  after  years  of  hope  deferred, 
the  opportunity  came.  It  would  be 
utterly  beyond  my  purpose  to  say  any- 
thing as  to  the  merits  of  the  Austro- 
Prussian  quarrel.  Moreover,  it  is  too 
early  to  express  much  opinion  about  it. 
Public  opinion  in  England  has  been 
wrong  so  very  often  of  late  about  foreign 
questions  that  we  may  possibly  find 
out  our  sympathy  with  Austria  was  un- 
reasonable, and  little  justified  by  the 
event.  However,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  rational  person  ever  imagined  the 
Italians  were  incapacitated  from  allying 
themselves  with  Prussia  because  Herr 
von  Bismarck's  domestic  policy  was  not 
favourable  to  parliamentary  institutions. 
When  we  made  war  upon  the  first 
Napoleon,  I  suppose  few  thought  of 
troubling  themselves  about  the  internal 
institutions  of  the  Muscovite  Empire  ; 
and,  when  we  invaded  the  Crimea,  I 
never  recollect  that  the  fact  of  France 
being  governed  on  Imperialist  principles 
was  used  as  an  objection  to  our  forming 
an  alliance  with  Napoleon  III.  I  sus- 
pect that,  whenever  we  have  such  a  high 
code  of  public  morality  that  no  nation 
will  ally  herself  with  any  other  again? t 
a  common  enemy,  unless  that  ally's 
record  is  irreproachable,  the  world  will 
be  too  wise  to  go  to  war  at  all.  So  I 
think  all  considerations  of  the  equity  of 
the  Prusso-Italian  alliance  may  be  dis- 
missed for  the  present.  Each,  nation 
must  be  judged  by  the  justice  of  its  own 
cause,  taken  singly. 

In  the  same  way  it  seems  to  mo  futile 
to  discuss  whether  Austria  or  Italy  was 
the  first  to  commence  hostile  prepara- 
tions. The  relations  between  the  two 
countries — relations,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, which  were  the  result  of  long 
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years  of  enmity,  of  oppression  on  one 
side  and  rancour  on  the  other — were 
such  that  both  Austria  and  Italy  could 
not  but  suspect  each  other  even  with- 
out any  immediate  cause.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  very  strong  reason  for 
believing  that  Italy  had  made  no  excep- 
tional or  extraordinary  preparations  for 
war  till  the  Austrians  began  to  concen- 
trate their  forces  in  Venetia,  three 
months  ago.  For  the  moment,  the 
attention  of  the  Florentine  Government 
was  directed  to  Eome  rather  than 
Venice ;  and  the  idea  of  a  contest  with 
Austria  had  been  adjourned  till  after 
the  expected  settlement  of  the  Papal 
question.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
normal  condition  of  Italy  was,  and  has 
been  ever  since  1860,  one  of  preparation 
for  war  against  Austria.  No  doubt  the 
real  reason  why  Italy  resolved  on  war 
in  the  present  year  was  because  she 
believed  Austria  was  about  to  invade 
her  dominions  at  once.  Of  all  times  for 
such  an  attempt  the  least  likely  to  be 
chosen  was  one  during  which  the  empire 
was  threatened  with  a  Prussian  war. 
The  actual  cause  of  the  war  on  the  part 
of  Italy,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
original  pretext,  was  the  conviction  that 
the  time  had  come  when  Italy  could 
complete  her  independence,  and  expel 
the  hated  foreigner  from  Italian  soil. 

So  much  for  the  causes  of  the  war. 
The  House  of  Savoy — even  if  its  head 
had  been  personally  disposed  for  peace 
— had  no  option  except  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  nation.  To  be  the  champion 
of  an  independent  and  united  Italy 
was,  as  it  were,  the  charter  on  which 
its  right  to  the  throne  was  based.  A 
sovereign  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
might  as  well  attempt  to  re-establish 
the  Catholic  religion  in  England,  as  a 
sovereign  of  the  House  of  Savoy  at- 
tempt to  forgo  any  occasion  of  driving 
the  Austrians  out  of  the  Peninsula. 
From  the  day  when  the  Government 
disclosed  its  willingness  to  seize  the 
golden  opportunity,  the  nation  rallied 
round  it  with  a  marvellous  enthusiasm. 
In  the  Northern  States  of  America  it 
was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  call  the 
outburst  of  energy  and  patriotism, 


which  ensued  on  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  the  "  uprising  of  a  great  people." 
The  term,  hyperbolical  as  it  is,  was  ap- 
plied justly  enough  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  America ;  and  it  might  be 
applied  with  equal  justice  to  the  ardour 
of  the  Italian  nation  in  1866.  At 
once,  all  political  divisions  were  for- 
gotten; all  local  jealousies  laid  aside. 
The  history  of  the  fusion  between  all 
parties,  which  is  so  remarkable  at  this 
moment,  might  be  epitomized  by  the 
fact  that  Garibaldi  and  La  Marmora, 
the  representatives  of  the  Eevolution 
and  the  Monarchy,  made  common  cause. 
Between  the  army  and  the  great  gue- 
rilla chief  there  stood  the  memories 
of  Aspronionte,  and  yet  there  was  no 
need  for  apology  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  Whatever  might  be  their  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  political  matters, 
neither  La  Marmora  nor  Garibaldi 
doubted  that  the  other  was  sincere  in 
his  desire  to  free  Italy  from  the  presence 
of  the  stranger ;  and  this  conviction 
enabled  them  to  act  together.  From 
all  parts  of  the  country  the  Government 
was  urged  to  draw  unsparingly  upon  the 
national  resources.  The  one  sole  con- 
dition insisted  upon  by  public  opinion 
was  that  the  war  should  be  conducted 
by  Italy  alone,  without  foreign  aid  or 
subsidies.  This  enthusiasm  may  have 
been  unreasonable — that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion ;  but  two  facts  cannot  well  be 
denied ;  and  these  are  that  the  Italians 
knew  thoroughly  well  what  war  meant, 
and,  knowing  it,  desired  war.  It 
was  not  the  case  of  a  nation  to  whom 
war  was  known  by  tradition  only,  and 
which  was  intoxicated  by  dreams  01 
martial  glory.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  scarcely  a  lad  in  Italy  old  enough 
to  carry  arms  who  did  not  know  what 
war  meant  in  sad  earnest.  Men  who 
had  fought  beneath  Charles  Albert  were 
as  eager  for  the  war  as  men  who  were 
boys  at  school  when  last  the  sound  of 
cannon  was  heard  within  the  Peninsula. 
The  great  commercial  cities  like  Milan, 
and  Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  cities  to  whose 
industry  war  was  always  injurious,  were 
almost  the  first  to  raise  the  cry  for  war. 
Nor  was  this  outburst  of  national  en- 
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tliusiasm  confined  to  words  or  addresses. 
The  nation  submitted  gladly  to  any 
sacrifice  imposed  upon  it.  Within  the 
space  of  three  months  the  regular  army 
was  raised  to  the  amount  of  some  half  a 
million  of  men.  Taking  the  population 
of  Italy  at  twenty-two  millions,  and 
excluding  women  and  boys  under  fifteen, 
we  come  to  the  astonishing  result,  that 
one  out  of  every  eleven  able-bodied 
men  was  enlisted  in  the  army.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  these 
men  were  not,  like  our  English  private 
soldiers,  taken  exclusively  from  the 
lowest  class  of  the  population.  Drawn 
by  conscription,  they  were,  in  a  vast 
majority  of  instances,  men  of  a  certain 
amount  of  property  and  education, — men 
for  whom  military  service  had  no  attrac- 
tions in  itself.  Yet,  even  in  the  southern 
provinces,  this  conscription  was  enforced 
without  difficulty.  The  proportion  of 
conscripts  who  failed  to  present  them- 
selves for  service  of  their  own  accord 
was  exceedingly  small :  I  have  been 
told  not  above  five  per  cent.  Nor  did 
the  demands  of  the  Government  exhaust 
the  military  ardour  of  the  nation.  The 
enrolment  of  volunteers  was  a  measure 
absolutely  forced  upon  the  ministry  by 
popular  pressure ;  the  moment  that 
Garibaldi  received  permission  to  raise 
volunteers,  recruits  flocked  to  his 
standard  in  such  numbers  that  the 
offices  had  to  be  closed.  After  twenty 
thousand  had  enlisted  within  two  or 
three  days,  as  many  more  had  to  be 
added  to  the  levy ;  not  because  they 
were  wanted,  but  simply  because  the 
public  demand  for  permission  to  enlist 
was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  To- 
morrow, if  there  was  a  call  for  volunteers, 
their  number  could  be  raised  easily  to  a 
hundred  thousand.  Now,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  desire  to  depreciate  the 
heroism  of  our  own  volunteers,  but  it 
would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made  for  the  service  of  their 
country  could  be  compared  with  those 
made  by  the  thousands  of  young  men  of 
fortune  and  family  who  flocked  at 
once  to  take  service  under  Garibaldi. 
Nobody,  who  has  not  seen  camp  life  in 
actual  warfare,  has  any  notion  of  its 


unutterable  nastiness,  especially  in  hot 
countries.  To  walk  for  hours  under  a 
broiling  sun,  footsore  and  thirsty;  to 
have  very  little  to  drink,  and  still  less 
to  eat ;  to  be  obliged  to  sleep,  night 
after  night,  amidst  dirt  and  vermin,  in 
company  with  men  unaccustomed  to 
cleanliness ;  to  have  to  associate  on 
equal  terms  with  comrades  without  a 
tincture  of  education  : — these  were  some 
of  the  hardships  which  the  Garibaldian 
volunteers  not  only  agreed  to  submit  to, 
but  have,  in  fact,  submitted  to  readily. 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
a  passion  for  adventure  is  certainly  not 
a  national  characteristic  of  the  youth  of 
Italy.  In  fact,  a  more  luxurious  or  self- 
indulgent  set  of  men  than  well-to-do 
young  Italians  it  would  be  difficult,  I 
think,  to  find  anywhere ;  and  yet,  as  a 
class,  they  deserted  the  cafes,  and 
gardens,  and  ballrooms,  where  their  life 
was  spent  in  lounging,  as  soon  as  they 
found  that  soldiers  were  needed  to  fight 
for  Italy.  Nor  was  it  discomfort  only 
the  volunteers  had  to  dread.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  confidently 
believed  that  the  Garibaldian.s  would  be 
employed  in  a  most  hazardous  invasion 
of  the  Tyrol  and  of  Dalmatia.  111- 
arnied  and  undisciplined  as  they  knew 
themselves  to  be,  they  believed  they 
were  to  engage  in  battle  with  one  of  the 
finest  of  European  armies,  in  positions 
where  retreat  would  be  impossible,  and 
where,  in  the  event  of  capture,  it  was 
doubtful  if  they  would  be  even  regarded 
as  prisoners  of  war.  How  far  they 
would  have  stood  the  test  of  actual 
warfare  is  of  course  an  open  question ; 
but  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
courage  with  which  they  faced  the 
prospect  of  peril. 

Thus,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  the 
Italian  Government  had  three  immense 
advantages.  It  had  a  very  large  army  ; 
it  had  an  almost  unlimited  power  of 
recruitment  amongst  a  patriotic  popula- 
tion ;  and  it  was  supported  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  great  nation  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  prosecuting 
the  war.  The  same  advantages  were 
enjoyed  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
its  contest  with  the  South,  and  history 
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has  shown  how  they  finally  secured  the 
triumph  of  the  Union  cause.  But  all 
these  advantages  failed  to  win  immediate 
success,  and  were  for  a  long  time  counter- 
balanced by  the  absence  of  military 
training.  Now,  in  my  judgment,  the 
army  with  which  Italy  entered  on  her 
third  war  against  Austria  had  many  of 
the  defects  which  characterised  the 
armies  defeated  at  Bull  Eun  and  on  the 
Chickahominy.  Upon  paper  it  was  a 
magnificent  army.  Including  the  volun- 
teers, there  could  not  have  been  less 
than  500,000  men  under  arms  in  the  pay 
of  the  Italian  Government ;  but  numbers 
alone  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  an 
army.  Though  hitherto,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  battle  of  Custozza,  the 
Italian  soldiers  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  showing  their  metal,  I  think  no 
impartial  judge  can  doubt  their  indi- 
vidual courage.  The  more  I  see  of 
different  nations,  the  more  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  quantities  of  latent 
virtue,  energy,  and  courage  distributed 
by  nature  are  very  much  more  equal 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  With 
nations,  as  with  individuals,  circum- 
stances have  far  more  influence  upon 
character  than  any  innate  attributes  of 
race  or  lineage.  The  Italians  have  all 
the  requisite  ingredients  for  the  forma- 
tion of  excellent  soldiers,  but  hitherto 
these  ingredients  have  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  neutralized  by  unfavourable 
circumstances.  The  organization  of  the 
army  was  necessarily  entrusted  to  the 
old  Piedmontese  officers,  of  whom 
General  La  Marmora  may  be  taken  as  a 
type.  Trained  in  the  traditions  of  a 
brave  but  martinet  aristocratic  army, 
they  have  never  been  able  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the 
great  popular  movement  of  which  the 
Italian  army  was  the  offspring.  Excel- 
lent as  drill-sergeants,  they  were  not 
fitted  for  field-officers.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  command  of  the  army,  as  I 
think,  was  given  over  to  men  who 
attached  undue  importance  to  military 
discipline,  the  nation,  from  whose  ranks 
the  army  was  composed,  were  disposed 
to  under-estimate  its  importance.  Gari- 
baldi's extraordinary  discomfiture  of  the 


Neapolitan  army  by  undisciplined  volun- 
teers had  created  an  impression  that 
courage  alone  could  effect  anything. 
The  mistake  was  a  natural  one  enough. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  Garibaldi's 
exploits  to  say,  that  his  triumphs  showed 
only  how  much  can  be  effected  by  moral 
courage.  Half  a  dozen  policeman  may 
disperse  a  crowd  of  thousands  by  march- 
ing boldly  forwards ;  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  argue  that  the  same  result 
would  be  obtained  by  the  same  process, 
if  the  crowd  were  armed  and  organized. 
Yet  a  delusion  of  this  kind  was  very 
common  amidst  the  Italians.  That 
disciplined  troops,  batteries,  and  even 
fortresses  could  afford  no  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  onslaught  of  men  deter- 
termined  to  conquer  or  die,  was  a  received 
article  of  faith  in  the  Peninsula,  The 
Italians  knew  their  own  courage,  and, 
knowing  it,  could  not  believe  defeat  was 
possible.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  was  a  great  army  imperfectly 
organized,  inefficiently  armed,  com- 
manded by  officers  trained  in  an  un- 
favourable school ;  on  the  other,  there 
was  a  nation  impatient  for  war,  confident 
of  success,  and  indisposed  to  listen  to 
cautious  counsels.  Given  these  data, 
a  man  of  genius  was  required  to  conduct 
the  war  at  once  to  a  successful  issue ;  and, 
though  the  hour  was  there,  the  man  was 
not  forthcoming.  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
brave  and  fond  of  fighting,  but  he  neither 
was,  nor  aspired  to  be,  anything  more 
than  the  first  soldier  of  Italy.  Eicasoli 
had  not  the  military  knowledge;  Garibaldi 
had  not  the  political  ability  to  assume  a 
national  dictatorship  ;  La  Marmora  was 
at  the  best  a  good  general  of  division ; 
and  Cialdini  had  done  nothing  to 
establish  his  claim  to  high  military 
repute. 

Then,  too,  the  enterprise  which  Italy 
was  called  on  to  perform  was  one  of  no 
common  magnitude.  From  the  time 
when  the  outbreak  of  the  war  became  a 
matter  of  certainty,  it  also  became  clear 
that  Austria  would  carry  on  a  defensive 
warfare  south  of  the  Alps,  and  confine 
herself  within  her  strongholds.  If 
Italy,  therefore,  was  to  do  anything^on 
her  own  account,  it  must  be  by  invading 
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Venetia.  Yet  never  was  there  a  country 
less  open  to  rapid  invasion.  On  the 
north  the  Alps,  on  the  south  the  Po,  on 
the  east  the  lagoons,  on  the  west  the 
Quadrilateral  defended  it  from  attack. 
The  province  consisted,  roughly  speak- 
ing of  a  flat,  marshy  space,  studded  over 
with  fortresses.  To  besiege  any  one  of 
these  fortresses  was  a  work  involving, 
even  if  successful,  heavy  loss  of  lives 
and  treasure,  and,  above  all,  of  time. 
Yet,  so  long  as  these  fortresses  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  any  incur- 
sion into  Venetian  territory  must  be 
attended  with  the  gravest  danger,  and 
could  produce  no  decisive  result.  Great 
expectations  were  entertained,  at  the 
outset,  of  the  aid  that  was  to  be  ren- 
dered to  the  regular  army  by  the 
operations  of  the  fleet  and  the  raids 
of  the  Garibaldian  volunteers.  These 
expectations  were  not  fulfilled;  but, 
even  if  they  had  been,  the  bombard- 
ment of  Pola  or  Trieste,  or  the  cap- 
ture of  an  Austrian  ammunition  train  in 
the  Tyrol,  however  gratifying  to  the 
Italians,  could  not  have  affected  the  fate 
of  the  Quadrilateral.  The  marvellous 
system  of  fortifications,  extending  over 
the  whole  of  Venetia,  and  of  which 
Verona  may  be  considered  the  key- 
stone, constituted  the  real  support  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.  As 
1849  proved,  in  a  manner  which  no 
Sardinian  officer,  at  any  rate,  was  likely 
to  have  forgotten,  the  occupation  of  the 
province  itself  was  of  no  value  if  Verona 
remained  untaken.  Probably,  if  the 
whole  campaign  against  Austria  had  been 
directed  by  one  head  with  a  sole  view 
to  military  success,  the  Italian  army 
would  have  been  directed  not  to  enter 
Venetia  at  all,  but  simply  to  invest  the 
fortresses,  so  as  to  compel  the  Austrians 
to  keep  a  large  force  locked  up  south  of 
the  Alps,  and  to  avoid  any  serious  en- 
gagement, unless  the  Austrians  deserted 
their  almost  impregnable  position  within 
the  Quadrilateral. 

But,  whatever  advantage  there  might 
have  been  in  such  a  policy  of  inaction, 
it  was  one  which  the  Italians  could  not 
possibly  adopt.  The  Government  could 
not  reckon  beforehand  on  the  over- 


whelming success  of  the  Prussians,  nor 
was  it  disposed  to  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  resolution  of  Prussia  to 
consider  the  cause  of  Italy  her  own. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  Government  had 
privately  been  in  favour  of  refraining 
from  offensive  operations,  it  could  not 
have  carried  out  its  views  without  a  re- 
volution. The  popular  instinct,  which 
in  such  cases  is  rarely  wrong,  told  the 
Italians  they  must  fight  if  they  wanted 
to  be  free.  I  believe,  if  the  chances 
against  their  success  had  been  infinitely 
greater  than  they  were,  the  cry  of  the 
nation  would  still  have  been  for  war. 
As  it  was,  the  difficulties  of  expelling 
the  Austrians  from  Venetia  were  im- 
mensely underrated ;  and,  if  the  Royal 
Government  had  shown,  any  hesitation, 
the  initiative  of  commencing  war  would 
have  been  taken  out  of  their  hands  by 
Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers.  Any 
suggestion  that  foreign  aid  might  be 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  war, 
was  held  to  be  dictated  by  hostile  senti- 
ments. "L'ltalia  fara  da  se,"  was  the 
cry  of  Italians  of  all  classes  and  politics 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
Thus  everybody  was  agreed  that 
something  must  be  done  :  but  what  that 
something  was  to  be  was  not  so  easy  to 
discover.  If  ever  the  full  history  of 
the  period  that  immediately  preceded 
the  declaration  of  the  war  in  Italy  be 
fully  known,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  no  scheme  of  action  was  finally 
agreed  upon  till  very  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  General 
La  Marmora,  the  then  Premier,  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  retain  the  whole 
conduct  of  civil  and  military  affairs 
within  his  own  hands  ;  the  King,  who 
shared  the  general's  political  views,  and 
believed  in  his  military  ability,  favoured 
the  idea.  It  was,  however,  strongly  op- 
posed by  popular  opinion,  and  by  Baron 
Eicasoli,  whose  parliamentary  influence 
was  too  great  to  be  disregarded  under  a 
constitutional  government.  At  last, 
after  some  resistance,  the  king  and  the 
general  gave  way,  and  Kicasoli  returned 
to  power  as  Premier,  while  La  Marmora 
was  supposed  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  direction  of  the  war.  The  first 
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act  almost  of  an  official  kind  that  the 
new  Premier  had  to  perform  was  to 
sign  the  proclamation  of  war  against 
Austria  ;  and  then,  I  fancy,  and  not  till 
then,  a  general  scheme  was  agreed  upon 
for  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  From 
various  indications  the  general  outline 
of  this  plan  may  be  literally  well  as- 
certained. Cialdini,  at  the  head  of  the 
Fourth  Corps,  numbering  some  100,000 
men,  and  consisting  of  picked  regiments, 
who  had  served  under  him  in  Southern 
Italy,  was  to  invade  Venetia  at  its 
eastern  or  Adriatic  side.  Crossing  the 
Po  near  Ferrara,  he  was  to  have  marched 
parallel  to  the  coast  and  entrenched 
himself  upon  the  Verona  and  Padua 
railroad.  If  this  movement  had  been 
successful,  he  would  have  secured  the 
main  communication  between  the 
Quadrilateral  and  Germany,  and  would 
have  been  able  to  invest  Venice  from 
the  mainland.  If  an  Italian  army  was 
to  venture  within  Venetia  at  all,  there 
was  no  point  at  which  the  invasion 
could  be  effected  with  so  little  risk  as 
along  the  line  of  route  which  Cialdini 
was  to  have  traversed.  It  lay  beyond 
easy  reach  of  the  Quadrilateral,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  any  army  the  Italians 
might  meet  in  the  open  field,  the  only 
known  obstacle  to  their  advance  con- 
sisted in  the  fortifications  of  Rovigo, 
which  were  not  supposed  to  be  of  great 
strength.  Opposed  to  anything  like 
equal  numbers,  Cialdini's  army  was 
deemed  certain  of  success  ;  and  the  whole 
scheme  was  based  on  the  idea  that,  by 
the  movements  of  the  other  Italian  forces, 
the  Austrians  would  be  precluded  from 
using  the  bulk  of  their  army  against 
Cialdini.  It  was  therefore  intended 
that,  simultaneously  with  Cialdini's  pas- 
sage of  the  Po,  the  main  body  of  the 
army  under  General  La  Marmora  and 
the  King,  numbering  200,000  men, 
should  make  a  demonstration  against 
the  Quadrilateral ;  that  the  fleet  under 
Persano  should  sail  along  the  coast,  and 
either  attack  the  forts  of  Venice,  or  else 
land  an  expedition  near  the  City  of 
the  Lagoons  ;  and  that  Garibaldi  with 
his  volunteers  should  march  through 
the  Tyrol,  occupy  the  railroad  between 


Verona  and  Botzen,  and  descend  upon 
Venetia  through  some  of  the  Tyrolese 
valleys.  I  believe  myself  that  all  the 
rumours  of  the  intended  bombardment 
of  Pola,  or  of  the  proposed  invasion  of 
Dalmatia,  were  purposely  encouraged  in 
order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
from  the  real  plan  of  the  campaign. 

Could  this  original  scheme  have  been 
carried  out  in  its  entirety,  it  might  very 
possibly  have  proved  successful.  Un- 
fortunately, the  volunteers  were  not 
ready  for  action,  owing  to  their  being 
unprovided  with  arms ;  and  the  fleet, 
for  some  less  intelligible  reason,  was 
unable  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
operation.  To  do  the  Italian  authorities 
justice,  they  acted  with  decision  and 
promptitude.  On  the  20th  of  June  war 
was  proclaimed  ;  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  King  left  for  head-quarters  :  and 
on  Saturday,  the  23rd,  the  Italian  army 
crossed  the  Mincio  under  La  Marmora, 
while  Cialdini's  force  commenced  the 
passage  of  the  Po  near  Ferrara.  On 
the  right  of  the  Italian  army  everything 
went  well.  Cialdini  experienced  no 
opposition  in  throwing  bridges  across 
the  Po.  On  the  early  mornings  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  the  advance-guard 
of  his  army  took  up  their  position  on 
Venetian  territory;  and  by  Monday 
morning — as  I  may  state  with  certainty 
— the  whole  of  his  army  would  have 
been  across  the  river  and  marching 
northwards.  On  the  left,  however, 
things  had  not  proceeded  so  favourably. 
The  true  history  of  military  operations 
is  seldom  known  till  long  after  the 
event ;  more  especially  when  they  have 
proved  unsuccessful.  My  explanation, 
therefore,  of  the  movements  which  led 
to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Custozza  must 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  as  a  sur- 
mise. In  spite  of  all  the  official  state- 
ments which  have  appeared  on  the 
subject,  I  believe  the  passage  of  the 
Mincio  was  intended  originally  to  be 
nothing  but  a  demonstration.  The 
presence  of  the  army  on  Venetian  soil 
would  satisfy  the  popular  demand  for 
immediate  action,  while  its  proximity 
to  the  Quadrilateral  would  deter  the 
Austrians  from  detaching  any  large  body 
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of  troops  to  oppose  Cialdiiii.  In  fact, 
the  real  object  of  the  movement  was  to 
cover  Cialdini's  advance.  Unfortunately, 
this  object  was  abandoned  for  one  in- 
finitely less  feasible.  By  some  extra- 
ordinary and  unexplained  oversight,  the 
Italian  army  was  entirely  misinformed 
as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy.  After 
the  passage  of  the  Mincio  intelligence 
was  received  at  head-quarters,  deemed 
to  be  reliable,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Austrians  were  stationed  on  the  Adige. 
It  was  not  impossible,  in  itself,  that  the 
Austrians  should  have  taken  up  a  cen- 
tral position,  from  which  they  could 
throw  their  army  either  east  or  west, 
according  to  the  quarter  from  which 
they  were  attacked  ;  at  any  ra-te,  the  re- 
port in  question  seems  to  have  been ' 
accepted  as  earnest  without  much  in- 
quiry. Under  the  idea  of  its  correctness 
it  was  resolved  to  modify  the  plan  of 
the  campaign ;  the  demonstration  was  to 
be  turned  into  a  substantive  movement. 
On  the  Sunday  morning,  the  army,  which 
had  crossed  the  Mincio  near  Goito,  was 
divided  into  three  forces.  One  corps 
was  marched  northwards  to  occupy 
the  railroad  between  Yerona  and  Pes- 
chiera ;  the  Third  Corps  proceeded  south- 
wards nearly  at  right  angles  to  occupy 
the  line  from  Yerona  to  Mantua ;  while 
the  Second  Corps  guarded  the  passage  of 
the  river.  The  plan,  I  think,  was  well 
conceived  enough,  if  the  Italians  had 
been  right  in  believing,  that  they  would 
be  unopposed  by  the  Austrians.  Had 
they  been  able  to  establish  themselves 
firmly  at  Eoverbella  and  Castel  Nuovo, 
as  they  hoped,  they  would  have  severed 
all  communication  between  Peschiera, 
Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  could  have 
gained  a  most  important  advantage. 
Unluckily,  "if"  is  a  very  dangerous 
element  in  war.  We  all  know  from  our 
childhood  the  story  of  the  little  boy 
who  said  he  was  very  near  getting  a 
cow,  because  he  asked  his  grandfather 
for  one,  and,  if  the  answer  had  been 
yes,  he  should  have  got  it.  In  much 
the  same  way,  the  Italians  were  very 
near  carrying  the  position  defended  by 
the  Quadrilateral  by  a,  coup  de  main.  If 
the  Austrians  had  only  not  opposed 


their  advance,  the  fact  would  have  been 
accomplished. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Italians, 
like  a  great  many  of  the  wisest  people 
in  the  world,  believed  what  they  wanted 
to  believe,  and  acted  accordingly.  The 
King  was  eager  lo  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  Solferino  by  a  purely  Italian 
victory — by  occupying  the  very  positions 
which  the  French  armies  had  declined 
attacking  on  the  morning  of  their  great 
battle  ;  the  commander-in-chief  was  se- 
duced by  the  prospect  of  winning  a  great 
success,  which  would  eclipse  the  fame 
of  any  achievement  that  would  be  done 
by  his  younger  rival,  to  whom  the  more 
critical  part  in  the  campaign  had  been 
entrusted  by  previous  concert:  the  army 
was  absolutely  confident  of  victory,  and 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  fighting  the  Austrians 
anyhow  or  anywhere. 

So  the  army  set  forth  from,  the  Mincio 
to  occupy  the  positions  assigned  to  it 
on  the  Peschiera- Yerona  and  Mantua- 
Verona  lines  with  as  much  confidence, 
and  apparently  with  as  little  caution,  as 
if  it  had  been  ordered  to  march  from 
one  barrack  to  another.  Since  the  defeat 
mutual  recriminations  have  been  ex- 
changed— as  always  happens  in  such 
cases — between  the  different  generals 
who  were  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  the  movement.  It  is  too  early  to 
apportion  the  blame  attaching  to  the 
various  officers  implicated ;  if  it  is  true 
that  the  foremost  division  of  the  First 
Corps  led  the  advance  towards  Castel 
Nuovo  through  a  broken  and  intricate 
country,  without  taking  the  precaution 
to  throw  out  skirmishing  parties,  the 
oversight  is  unpardonable ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  advance  was 
of  the  most  imprudent  character.  No 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  con- 
centrating the  army  in  case  any  portion 
of  it  met  with  a  serious  check.  In  fact, 
the  contingency  of  the  army  encoun- 
tering the  Austrians  in  force  on  the 
positions  which  it  was  intended  to 
occupy,  had  never  been  contemplated 
as  possible.  Yet  this  Avas  what  actually 
occurred.  The  details  of  the  battle  have 
been  already  given  at  length  in  the 
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papers.  Confusing  and  contradictory  as 
they  are,  the  general  outline  of  the 
engagement  is  clear  enough.  On  the 
previous  f  day  the  Austrians  had  con- 
centrated their  main  force  in  and  about 
Verona.  Concealed  behind  a  low  range 
of  hills  to  the  west  of  the  fortress,  they 
waited  till  the  Third  Corps  had  ap- 

g reached  near  the  line  of  railroad  at 
astel   Nuovo,    and    then    opened   fire 
upon  them  with  murderous  effect.     The 
Italians,   caught   in  a  trap,  tried  most 
gallantly  to  carry  the  Austrian  batteries 
by  repeated  charges,  but  without  suc- 
cess.    Not  only  was  the  Austrian  posi- 
tion  immeasurably  stronger   than  that 
of  their  enemy,  but,  owing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate dispersion  of  the  Italian  army, 
they   had   an    immense  superiority  in 
numbers.     Their  men,  brought  up  by 
railroad  from  the  fortresses,  were  fresh 
and  unencumbered  with  luggage  ;  while 
the   Italians    were    worn    out    with    a 
long  march  under  a  broiling  sun.     For 
many   hours   the    Italians   continued  a 
hopeless    contest   in   the   hopes   of  re- 
inforcements   arriving.      Unfortunately 
the    First    Corps  was   too  far  away  to 
come  up   to   their   succour ;  while  the 
Second,    which    might     have   possibly 
rendered     some    assistance,    found     it 
impossible  to    advance,    owing    to  the 
roads  being  blocked  up  by  the  military 
train   of  the  Third  Corps,  which   had 
fallen  into  complete  disorder.    Probably, 
if  the  Austrians  had  known  how  com- 
pletely the  force    which  had  attacked 
them  was  isolated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  they  could  have  pursued  it 
with  some  vigour,  and  turned  a  retreat 
into  a  rout ;  but  when  they  perceived 
that  the  attack  on  the  Verona- Peschiera 
line  was  effectually  repulsed,  they  turned 
their  force  against  the  First  Corps,  which 
had    advanced    on  the   Verona-Mantua 
railroad  with  some  success.     The  defeat 
of  this,  the  right  wing  of  the  attacking 
army,  was  not  nearly  so  decisive  and  so 
disastrous   as   that   of    the   left   wing. 
The  Italians  claim  the  engagement  at 
Eoverbella  and  Villa  Franca  as  a  drawn 
battle  ;  but  I  think,  surely,  it  must  be 
called  a  defeat,  as  the  Italians  withdrew 
from  their  positions  towards   evening. 
By  nightfall  the  defeated  army  had  re- 


turned to  the  positions  they  occupied  in 
the  morning,  and  on  the  following  day 
they  recrossed  the  frontier  stream  of  the 
Mincio.  The  losses  of  the  Italians  were 
undoubtedly  severe  :  they  had  one 
general  and  sixty-nine  officers  killed; 
they  had  nearly  three  thousand  men 
wounded,  and  four  thousand  missing, 
and  they  had  lost  from  twenty  to  five 
and  twenty  guns. 

Still  the  battle  was,  in  many  respects, 
an  encouraging  one ;  the  troops  had 
fought  splendidly,  the  regiments  from 
the  southern  provinces  showing  as  much 
gallantry  as  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Sardinian  army.  The  troops  themselves 
were  elated  with  the  consciousness  that, 
on  very  unequal  terms,  they  had  held 
their  own  against  the  famous  Austrian 
soldiery.  If  the  defeat  of  Custozza  had 
been  only  one  of  a  series  of  battles, 
it  would  have  been  a  misfortune,  and 
nothing  more.  Being  the  first,  and,  as 
seems  likely  while  I  write,  the  sole 
battle  of  the  war,  it  is  thought  a  national 
calamity. 

The  first  result  of  the  defeat  was  to 
enable  the  Austrians  to  detach  very  large 
reinforcements  to  the  army  opposed 
to  Cialdini.  Immediately,  therefore,  on 
receipt  of  this  unexpected  engagement, 
Cialdini  withdrew  his  troops  back  across 
the  Po.  The  whole  concerted  attack  had 
to  be  abandoned,  or  rather  adjourned, 
and  a  new  plan  had  to  be  formed,  while 
the  public  confidence  in  the  directors 
of  the  army  was  much  shaken.  The 
difficulties  of  the  position  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  unwise  reluctance  of  the 
military  authorities  to  confess  the  real 
truth.  A  futile  attempt  was  made  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  Italian  army- 
had  recrossed  the  Mincio.  The  publi- 
cation of  any  official  statement  of  the 
losses  was  unaccountably  delayed,  and 
the  gravity  of  the  check  sustained  was 
exaggerated  by  public  rumour.  The 
events  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
Custozza, — the  reaction  it  created,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  affected  the 
nation  and  the  Government — belong 
properly  to  the  second  or  diplomatic 
epoch  of  the  war.  Of  that,  if  you  can 
afford  me  space,  I  hope  to  write  in  the 
next  number  of  your  Magazine. 
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SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY,  AUTHOR  OF  "RAVENSHOE,"  "THE  HILLYARS  AND  THE 

BURTONS,"   ETC. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

MISS  RAYLOCK  COMES  TO  OUR  ASSISTANCE. 

OLD  Miss  Kaylock  (many  have  forgotten 
her  name — writers  get  soon  forgotten, 
unless   they  are  very  first-class)  wrote 
three  or  four  very  charming,  terse,  and 
carefully  thought-out  stories,  a  long  time 
ago,  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
such  tales  was  nearly  as  great  as  now, 
and   when   the   supply    was    deficient. 
They  were  merely   honest  tales  about 
social  life  in  its  ordinary  aspects,  but 
told  with  a  charm  and  a  grace  which  I 
could,  if  I  dared,  compare  with   Miss 
Austin  or  Mrs.  Gaskell.     It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  time  in  which  she  wrote 
those  stories  (not  far  from  1820,  rather 
a  Gilbert  Gurney,  Tom  and  Jerry  time, 
on  the  whole)  to  be  able  to  say  that  they 
sold  well,  and  that  she  came  to  live  in 
our  village,  with  nearly  three  thousand 
pounds  added  to  her  previously  slender 
fortune.      She   is,   therefore,  not   only 
nearly  the  oldest   neighbour  we  have, 
but  is  also  a  very  old  lady.     She  is  as 
well  able  to  write  now  as  ever  she  was. 
"VVe  have  urged  her  to  do  so  ;  but  she 
steadily   refuses.     She  replies   always 
No,  my  dear,  I  had  something  to  say 
forty  years  ago,  and  I  said  it,  and,  what 
is  more,  my  dear,  they  listened  to  me. 
I   have  nothing  particular  to  say  now, 
and    so   I   shall    remain    silent.      My 
charming  style  ?     Certainly,  mine  was  a 
charming  style.     "But  mere  style  don't 
warrant  a  man  or  woman  in  writing,  if 
they  have  nothing  to  say.      But  I  have 
something  to  say  !     Very  likely,  but  I 
see   George    Eliot    and    Mrs.   Gaskell 
saying  all  I  have  got  to  say,  and  a  deal 
more,  in  a  far  better  style  than  mine. 
I'll  write  no  more,  please.     Talk  1    Oh, 
I'll  talk  to  you  as  long  as  you  like.    An 
old  woman  is  only  left  alive  to  talk : 


she  will  do  less  mischief  in  that  way 
than  she  would  if  she  wrote  after  living 
out  of  the  world  as  long  as  I  have. 
"Will  I  gossip?  Certainly;  there  is 
nothing  I  am  fonder  of.  You  must 
agree  to  leave  the  room,  however,  if  you 
hear  me  speaking  ill  of  any  one.  Will 
I  tell  you  about  Squire  Silcote  1  Cer- 
tainly. I  will  tell  you  all  the  good  I 
know  of  him.  But  if  I  get  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Princess  Castelnuovo,  stop 
me,  or  my  petulant  old  tongue  will 
make  me  say  things  about  her  which  I 
shall  be  very  sorry  for  afterwards.  No, 
no  !  don't  encourage  me  to  talk  about  that 
poor  woman.  /  have  nothing  to  forgive, 
but — but  she  irritates  me.  And  that  is 
so  very  wrong, — a  woman  who  would 
give,  and  who  has  given,  the  gown  off 
her  back,  and  the  shoes  off  her  feet,  for 
sheer  kindly  honest  goodwill.  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  myself.  Xow,  dear, 
what  do  you  want  to  know  about  Harry 
Silcote?  Everything? 

Well,  the  father  of  the  present  Squire 
Harry  was  a  great  country  attorney, 
agent  for  several  very  great  houses,  as 
his  father  had  been  before  him,  and 
was,  of  course,  a  very  wealthy  man. 
The  largest  of  his  agencies,  or  what 
you  call  them,  was,  however,  that  of 
Sir  George  Denby's  estate.  You  can 
anticipate  me  here.  All  the  world 
knows  about  the  four  Miss  Denbys. 
The  estate  was  left  to  the  eldest,  who 
married  Lord  Ballyroundtower,  who 
gambled  away  the  whole  sixty  thousand 
a  year,  interest,  principal,  country  houses, 
timber,  everything  but  the  bare  land, 
in  ten  years,  and  left  her  a  penniless 
woman,  dependent  on  her  three  sisters. 
Silcotc's  father  acted  as  an  honest  man 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  dreadful 
business ;  used  his  influence  with  Sir 
George  "Denby  to  prevent  the  match, 
without  avail ;  to  have  reasonable  settle- 
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ments  made,  not  to  much  purpose  ;  and, 
after  his  death,  did  all  he  could  to 
stay  her  infatuation  for  one  of  the 
most  worthless  men  who  ever  lived. 
The  story  is  too  well  "known  to  dwell 
on.  He  debauched  away  a  million  or 
more  of  her  money,  and  at  his  death 
left  his  countess  without  a  farthing. 
Old  Silcote  was  not  any  the  richer  for 
the  ruin.  He  loved  Lady  Ballyround- 
tower  and  her  family,  and  he  was  pro- 
bably the  only  honest  man  whom  the 
Earl  saw  in  the  way  of  money  matters 
during  those  wild  ten  years.  I  glance 
over  this  stale  old  story  only  to  show 
that  the  present  Squire's  money  was 
honestly  come  by,  for  folks  are  super- 
stitious about  here,  and  say  that  ill- 
gotten  money  won't  wear.  Fudge!  a 
lawyer's  money  is  as  honestly  got  as  a 
novelist's,  any  day. 

You  and  the  world  know  the  story  I 
have  been  telling  you  quite  well,  but 
every  one  who  calls  Sir  George  Denby 
a  fool  does  not  know  that  he  left  three 
other  daughters  with  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a  piece.  Quiet  ladies,  quite  as 
plain  in  appearance,  quite  as  gentle,  as 
good,  and  as  affectionate  at  that  most 
ill-used  and  unfortunate  lady,  but  a 
little  more  wise.  Certain  little  brown 
ladies  of  doubtful  age,  three  in  num- 
ber, used  for  some  time  to  be  found 
in  the  world  behind  doors,  or  going 
down  to  supper  a  step  at  a  time,  one 
behind  the  other,  without  any  one  with 
them ;  encouraging  one  another  with 
little  quack-like  notes,  as  of  little  ducks 
encouraging  one  another  to  take  the 
water :  or  in  the  crushroom  of  the  opera 
in  a  difficulty  about  their  carriage,  wait- 
ing, like  three  timid  little  quails,  until 
that  terrifying  bellow  of  "  Miss  Denbys' 
carriage,"  should  shock  the  ear  of  night 
in  the  Haymarket,  and  then,  trotting 
out  like  three  frightened  little  sand- 
pipers, to  hide  their  heads  from  the 
dreadful  crowd  of  eyes  under  the  lights. 
I  have  not  been  in  the  world  lately,  but 
they  tell  me  that  a  woman  is  safe  from 
insult  anywhere  now.  It  was  not  always 
so  then.  There  were  young  fellows  in 
those  days  who  would  either  have  ac- 
costed those  three  ladies,  or,  if  they  were 


not  pretty  enough,  jeered  at  them.  But, 
not  to  ramble,  these  three  little  brown 
ladies  were  the  three  Miss  Denbys,  fol- 
lowing their  sister,  the  countess,  into 
society,  and  not  liking  it  at  all,  but 
wishing  they  were  back  at  Denby  among 
the  poor  and  the  schools. 

They;  got  known.  The  Earl's  name 
was  Tom,  and  they  got  known  in  society 
as  Tom's  sisters-in-law.  One  day  some- 
where some  one  said  that  Tom's  youngest 
sister-in-law  had  married  a  fellow  in  the 
country.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as  are 
not  all  things  which  are  said  in  society. 
Being  out  of  society  as  I  am,  and  yet 
being  so  intimate  with  my  dear  neigh- 
bours, who  are  in  society,  I  hear  all  the 
latest  news  from  the  world.  But  it 
seems  to  me  always  all  wrong.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  girls  always  come  and 
contradict  their  own  intelligence  in 
less  than  a  week.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Yes.  It  was  true  that  the  youngest 
Miss  Denby  married  a  -clergyman,  and 
had  a  little  girl.  And,  all  their  property 
being  secured,  this  little  girl  was  the 
heiress  of  ninety  thousand  pounds,  and 
Harry  Silcote  married  her,  and  there 
never  would  have  been  any  trouble  be- 
tween them  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
princess  :  at  least  I  always  connected  it 
with  her. 

That  is  how  Harry  almost  doubled 
the  already  great  fortune  of  his  father. 
The  arrangement  was  the  most  natural 
in  the  world.  Eor  many  years  his  father 
had  been  almost  the  only  friend  of  the 
sisters.  Harry  had  been  always  in  and. 
out  of  the  house  as  if  he  belonged  to  it, 
and  had  seen  Laura  the  heiress  grow 
up  beside  him.  Just  when  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  and  she  nineteen,  he  announced 
that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
There  was  no  trouble  about  the  match. 
Harry  was  clever,  pushing,  gentlemanly, 
and  rich.  He  was  no  spendthrift,  h<> 
was  hard  at  work  as  a  barrister,  ami 
with  his  introductions  to  the  profession 
certain  to  succeed  :  certain  to  get  to  the 
top  of  the  tree.  They  were  married. 

Even  then  I  remember  that  there  was 
a  cloud  upon  his  face,  which  has  since 
deepened  into  the  continual  scowl  we 
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see  now.  She  was  handsome,  gentle, 
and  good,  just  the  sort  of  person  you 
would  expect  from  the  quiet  gentle 
bringing-up  of  her  aunts.  They  lived 
to  see  her  married,  and  then  dropped  off 
very  quietly  one  after  the  other,  leaving 
her  alone  in  the  world  with  Harry 
Silcote. 

They  were  very  happy  together 
until  they  had  a  little  boy,  and  his 
sister  came  to  live  with  them.  She 
is  now  the  Princess  Castelnuovo.  One 
cannot  help  thinking  that  her  folly 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  She  is 
so  very  indiscreet.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  final  catastrophe  no  one 
seems  to  know.  It  came  in  this  manner. 
He  was  on  the  "Western  Circuit  at 
Exeter,  defending  a  young  sailor  who 
was  charged  with  stabbing  a  Jew  crimp. 
Silcote  had  been  as  brilliant  and  as  gay 
as  ever  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
his  case,  which  was  the  last  time  any  of 
his  friends  had  speech  of  him.  The 
case  was  interesting,  and  Silcote  more 
splendid  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

He  won  his  case,  to  every  one's  sur- 
prise. The  terrified  deer-eyed  sailor  lad, 
who  had  kept  those  eyes  fixed  on  Silcote 
all  the  morning,  gave  a  gasp  of  relief,  at 
the  astonishing  effect  of  his  counsel's 
eloquence.  The  judge,  who  had  very 
properly  summed  up  dead  against  the 
prisoner,  looked  at  the  jury  as  if  admi- 
ration for  that  bulwark  of  our  national 
liberties  was  not,  at  that  moment,  the 
prevailing  sentiment  in  his  mind.  Sil- 
cote's  friends  crowded  round  him  con- 
gratulating ;  but  he  scarcely  spoke  a 
word  to  any  of  them.  He  left  Exeter 
that  day,  and  was  unheard-of  in  the 
world  for  four  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  his  father 
died,  and  he  re-emerged  from  some- 
where and  took  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. His  first  wife  had  died  above 
three  years  before  in  Italy,  and  he  was 
married  again.  Lyhis  first  wife  he  had 
a  sou,  the  Kev.  Algernon  Silcote  of  Lan- 
caster Square;  by  his  second,  now  also 
dead,  Thomas,  Arthur,  and  Evelyn. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ALGERNON. 

SILCOTE  had  a  child  by  his  first  wife,  the 
niece,  daughter,  and  sole  object  in  life  of 
the  two  feeble  little  brown  Miss  Den- 
bys,  and  their  married  sister.  That 
child  was  represented  first  of  all  by  a 
baby,  whose  specialities  were  that  he  was 
rather  paler  than  babies  in  general,  and 
had  large  eager  scared  eyes  ;  that  he  took 
notice  sooner  than  most  babies,  but  kept 
such  deductions  as  he  had  made  from 
ascertained  facts  entirely  to  himself, 
refusing  to  reduce  them  to  practice  until 
he  had  verified  them  further;  and  so, 
consequently,  at  three  years  of  age,  was 
the  most  left-handed,  unlucky  child  to 
be  found,  one  would  guess,  for  miles 
round.  Not  at  all  a  healthy  child ;  a 
child  who  did  really  require  a  sensible 
doctor  to  see  after  him ;  who  came,  by 
the  mother's  side,  from  a  family  who 
believed  in  doctors,  and  got  physicked 
and  drugged  accordingly  :  and  the  best 
child  for  taking  medicine  ever  seen. 
Indeed,  medicine  in  some  form  soon 
became  a  necessity  to  him,  and,  later  in 
life,  the  principal  part  of  his  mild  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  had  their  origin  in 
this  necessity. 

When  he  was  three  years  old  his 
mother  died,  and  he  never  saw  his  father 
after  this.  Gradually  he  developed  into 
a  pale,  good  child,  easily  kept  quiet, 
easily  made  to  cry ;  very  thoughtful 
apparently,  but  keeping  his  thoughts 
strictly  to  himself.  Then  he  became  a 
pale,  leggy  boy,  a  great  favourite  at 
school,  working  very  hard,  but  getting 
no  prizes  except  those  for  good  conduct, 
which  were  always  given  to  him  without 
question  or  hesitation.  Then  there  was 
a  lanky  youth  who  stayed  at  school  late, 
until  he  became  grandfather  of  the  sixth, 
in  a  tail  coat  and  stand-up  collars. 

Then  he  grew  into  the  gentlest  and 
best  of  freshmen  to  a  somewhat  fast 
college,  who,  although  slow,  religious,  and 
of  poor  health  and  peaceful  habits,  gained 
a  sort  of  half  respectful  half  pitying  affec- 
tion from  the  strongest  and  the  wildest : 
more  particularly  after  he  had,  mildly 
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but  quite  firmly,  before  a  whole  common 
room,  refused  to  give  any  information 
whatever  concerning  the  ringleaders  at 
a  bonfire,  which  had  been  made  under 
his  window,  and  which  he  confessed  to 
have  witnessed.  The  men  waited  out- 
side hall  and  cheered  him  that  evening. 
Those  wild  young  spirits,  who  had  only  a 
week  before  prised  open  his  oak  with  a 
coal  hammer  at  midnight,  nailed  him 
into  his  bed-room,  broken  his  tea-things, 
and  generally  conducted  themselves  as 
our  English  youth  do  when  anything 
abnormal,  and  consequently  objection- 
able, comes  in  their  way,  now  made 
full  amends  by  coming  to  him  in  a  body, 
and  telling  him  that  it  was  they  who  had 
done  it,  but  that  they  didn't  know  he 
was  a  brick  ;  beyond  which  what  could 
any  gentleman  desire  in  the  way  of 
satisfaction?  He  got  on  with  them. 
Many  will  remember  the  way  in  which 
he,  too  gentle  to  denounce,  would  quietly 
and  silently  leave  the  company  when  the 
brilliancy  of  the  conversation  got  a  little 
too  vivid  for  him,  and  men  got  fast  and 
noisy.  He  was  in  the  confidence  of  all 
in  his  second  year.  When  the  elder 
Bob  got  his  year's  rustication,  it  was  up 
and  down  Algy  Silcote's  room  that  he 
walked,  with  scared  pale  face,  consulting 
him  as  to  how  the  terrible  news  was  to 
be  broken  to  the  governor.  When  Bob's 
little  brother,  the  idle,  gentle  little 
favourite  of  the  college,  got  plucked  for 
his  little-go,  he  bore  up  nobly  before  the 
other  fellows,  who  wisely  handed  him 
over  to  Old  Algy  ;  and  on  Algy's  sofa  the 
poor  boy  lay  down  the  moment  they 
were  alone  together,  and  wept  without 
reserve  or  hesitation.  So  he  took  his 
modest  pass  degree,  and  leaving,  to  the 
sorrow  of  every  one,  from  the  master  to 
the  messenger,  was  ordained  one  Trinity 
Sunday,  having  a  small  London  curacy 
for  title. 

During  the  three  happy  years  he  had 
spent  in  concluding  his  education,  he 
had  had  but  few  visitors.  He  was  the 
only  quiet  man  in  St.  Paul's,  and  quiet 
and  mild  men  of  other  colleges  were 
nervous  about  coming  to  tea  with  him 
in  that  den  of  howling  and  dangerous 
lunatics.  The  lodge  alone,  with  its 


crowd  of  extravagantly-dressed  men  in 
battered  caps  and  tattered  gowns,  who 
stared,  and  talked  loudly  and  openly  of 
illegal  escapades,  who  rowed  in  the  uni- 
versity eight, — ay,  and  got  first-classes 
in  the  schools,  too,  some  of  them,  the 
terrible  fellows — was  too  much  for  these 
heroes.  They  used  to  pass,  quickly  and 
shuddering,  that  beautiful  old  gateway, 
until  the  shouting  of  the  encaged  spirits 
became  mellowed  by  distance  :  wonder- 
ing what  could  possibly  have  induced 
Silcote's  "friends"  to  send  him  to  such 
a  college.  But  they  always  greedily 
listened  to  Algy's  account  of  the  terrible 
affairs  which  were  carried  on  in  that 
dreadful  place.  And  indeed  Algy  was  not 
sorry  to  recount  them ;  for  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  set  to  which  his  religious 
principles  had  driven  him  was  often 
wearisomely  dull,  and  sometimes  very 
priggish  and  ill-conditioned.  There  were 
but  four  or  five  of  them  as  earnest  and 
good  as  himself,  and  the  others  palled  on 
him  so  in  time,  with  their  prate  of  books 
they  bought  and  never  read,  and  of 
degrees  they  never  took,  that  sometimes, 
in  coming  back  late  to  that  abode  of  mad 
fantastic  vitality  and  good  humour  called 
St.  Paul's  College,  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  he  was  going  where  he  had  never 
been — home ;  and  was  about  to  get  a 
welcome — mad  enough,  but  sincere. 

So  Algy  had  no  more  than  two  out- 
college visitors  all  the  time  he  was  there, 
and  they  were  wonderful  favourites  in 
the  place.  Algy's  brothers  were  such 
great  successes  that  the  brightness 
which  overspread  his  face  on  their  arri- 
val communicated  itself  to  many  others. 

They  were  so  utterly  unlike  him. 
The  first,  a  splendid  young  cornet  of 
dragoons,  up  to  anything,  bound  to  up- 
hold the  honour  of  the  army  by  being  so 
much  faster  than  anybody  else  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Vice- Chancellor 
to  communicate  with  the  colonel  of  his 
regiment,  to  the  intense  delight  and 
admiration  of  the  Paul's  men,  and  the 
deep  horror  of  poor  Algy.  But,  in  spite 
of  Tom's  naughtiness,  Tom  was  dearer  to 
his  half-brother  Algy  than  anything  else 
in  this  world,  and  the  boy  dragoon, 
though  he  was  fond  of  teasing  and  shock- 
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ing  Algy,  was  as  fond  of  him  as  lie  could 
be  of  anything. 

The  other  brother  and  visitor  was  a 
very  different  person.  A  handsome, 
bright-eyed,  eager  youth  from  Eton, 
with  an  intense  vivid  curiosity  and 
delight  in  everything,  as  if  the  world, 
which  was  just  opening  before  him,  was 
a  great  and  beautiful  intellectual  pro- 
blem, which  unfolded  and  got  more 
beautiful  as  each  fresh  piece  of  know- 
ledge and  each  fresh  piece  of  experience 
was  gained :  at  one  time  in  a  state  of 
breathless  delight  and  admiration  at 
hearing  some  man  pass  a  splendid  ex- 
amination ;  then  rapt  in  almost  tearful 
awe  at  the  anthem  at  Magdalen ;  then 
madly  whooping  on  the  tow-path.  Such 
were  some  of  the  moods  which  expressed 
themselves  in  the  noble  open  face  of 
Arthur,  during  these  precious  visits  to 
his  brother.  It  its  quieter  moments,  in 
the  time  of  its  most  extreme  repose,  this 
face  had  the  look  of  one  thinking 
earnestly.  If  people  began  to  talk, 
the  lad  sat  perfectly  still,  but  turned 
his  keen  brown  eyes  on  each  speaker 
in  turn  as  he  spoke,  without  any 
change  of  feature ;  but,  if  anything 
touched  or  interested  him  in  the  con- 
versation or  argument,  his  eyebrows 
would  go  up,  and  his  mouth  lengthen 
into  a  smile.  A  boy  too  proud  to 
applaud  where  he  did  not  feel,  but 
applauding  eagerly  enough  where  he 
did. 

The  good  and  gentle  Algernon  had 
never,  to  his  recollection,  seen  his  father, 
or  been  home.  The  little  brown  bird- 
like  Miss  Denbys,  his  grandaunts,  had 
died  very  soon  after  he  was  born,  or,  no 
doubt,  he  would  have  been  placed  in 
their  guardianship  ;  as  it  was,  he  was 
consigned  to  his  paternal  aunt's  earn, 
the  lady  who  was  then  plain  Miss 
Silcote,  with  her  forty  thousand  pounds 
or  so,  but  whom  we  have  already  seen 
as  the  Princess  Caste! nuovo.  This  was 
the  lady  who  had  brought  him  up  ;  for 
his  father — although  providing  well, 
almost  handsomely,  for  him  until  he  got 
other  provision — steadily  refused  to  set 
eyes  on  him,  although  he  allowed  his  half- 
brothers,  by  his  second  marriage,  to  be 


friends  with  him.  Algy  never  really 
had  a  home,  until  he  got  the  one  in 
which  we  shall  see  him  directly.  The 
place  in  which  he  spent  his  holidays 
and  vacations,  was,  up  to  a  certain  time, 
his  aunt  Mary's  house  in  Bryanstone 
Square.  She  was  most  devoted  and 
most  kind  to  him,  as  she  was  to  every 
one  ;  though  he  even,  before  she  went 
to  Italy  for  two  years  and  came  back 
a  princess,  had  time,  with  his  very 
simple  brains,  to  find  out  that  she  was 
very  silly  and  frivolous  at  times,  very 
fond  of  admiration,  and  sometimes,  in 
her  cowardice,  as  false  as  false  could 
be,  and  sometimes,  though  very  seldom, 
as  vindictive  as  only  a  real  coward 
can  be. 

He  could  remember  his  mother — just 
remember  a  gentle,  kind  face,  not  in  the 
least  like  (his  honesty  compelled  him  to 
say)  the  ivory  miniature  in  his  posses- 
sion. He  could  remember  his  aunt 
Mary,  as  she  was  at  that  time.  He 
could  remember  very  well  a  splendid 
officer  of  Horse  Guards,  red  Sir  Godfrey 
Mallory,  who  used  to  be  much  with  his 
mother  and  his  aunt ;  but  he  could  not 
quite  decide  if  he  had  ever  seen  the 
father  who  had  so  steadily  and  so 
strangely  refused  to  see  him — the  father 
whom  he  heard  mentioned  once  or  twice 
by  young  fellows  at  St.  Paul's,  who 
came  from  Berkshire,  as  the  "Dark 
Squire."  He  could  not  remember 
whether  he  had  ever  seen  him ;  but 
he  could  call  up  a  certain  scene  at  any 
time  by  night  or  day.  His  aunt  Mary, 
his  mother,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory, 
were  together  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
he  was  playing  on  the  carpet,  when 
there  came  in  a  scowling,  wild-looking 
man,  who  said  something  which  passed 
over  the  ears  of  childhood  unheeded, 
but  which  made  terrible  havoc  among 
the  others.  All  he  could  remember  was 
that  his  aunt  Mary  scolded  all  parties  till 
she  fell  into  hysterics,  that  Sir  Godfrey 
drew  himself  up,  and  scornfully  exas- 
perated the  dark-looking  intruder  by- 
withering  words,  until  the  latter  struck 
the  former,  and,  in  an  undignified  and 
disgraceful  struggle,  threw  him  violently 
to  the  ground,  but  the  servants  and 
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grooms  came  in  and  separated  them; 
and  that  all  this  time  his  mother,  having 
caught  him  up,  held  him  close  to  her 
on  the  sofa,  and,  when  it  was  all  over, 
and  they  were  gone,  continued  to  tremble 
so,  that  he,  poor  little  fool,  thought  she 
must  be  cold,  and  tried  to  cover  her 
with  some  bauble  of  a  rug  which  lay 
on  the  couch.  He  could  remember  all 
this ;  it  was  all  that  his  childish  recol- 
lection could  retain ;  and  he  used  to 
ask  himself,  "Was  the  dark-looking 
man  who  came  in  and  beat  Sir  Godfrey 
my  father  ?"  It  was  his  father.  Though 
Algy  remembered  his  actually  striking 
Sir  Godfrey,  he  happily  neither  under- 
stood, nor  could  remember,  the  false 
coarse  words  with  which  the  blow  was 
accompanied. 

There  came  a  time  very  soon  after,  he 
tells  us  in  his  simple  way,  when  they 
told  him  he  could  not  go  to  his  mother, 
for  she  was  too  ill  to  see  him ;  and 
very  soon  after  a  time  when  his  aunt 
Mary  (a  kind  woman,  with  all  her  great 
faults)  came  to  him,  and  gently  told 
him  that  he  would  not  see  his  mother 
any  more.  "  I  took  it  from  her  lips 
like  gospel,"  Algy  says  in  his  simple 
way.  "  I  didn't  know  she  was  dead. 
I  didn't  know  what  death  was  at  that 
time.  She  said  I  was  never  to  see  my 
mother  any  more,  and  it  was  the  same 
as  a  bit  of  catechism  or  creed  to  me  ;  I 
always  believe  what  is  told  me.  I 
should  believe  anything  you  told  me. 
And  I  believed  her.  I  did  not  try  to 
go  to  my  mother,  for  I  believed  my 
aunt's  statement  implicitly.  The  reason 
I  cried  myself  into  a  fever  is,  that  I  felt 
that  dreadful  sense  of  utter  loneliness 
and  desertion  which  a  child  can  feel 
and  live,  but  which  drives  a  full-grown 
man  to  the  lunatic  asylum  or  to  suicide. 
They  took  me  to  kiss  her  in  her  coffin, 
sir,  and  I  complained  to  them  about  her 
dress.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  most  perfect  ballad 
in  the  English  language  is  built  on  the 
neglect  and  desolation  of  two  children. 
As  a  sentimentalist  yourself,  sir,  you  are 
scarcely  prepared  to  deny  that  a  neg- 
lected and  deserted  child  is  a  more 
pathetic  object  than  an  unlucky  lover." 

No.  82. — VOL.  xiv. 


His  curacy  was  in  a  rapidly-increasing 
neighbourhood  of  the  north  of  London. 
When  he  was  first  ordained  the  place 
was  a  wilderness  of  scaffold-poles  and 
gravel-pits,  with  here  and  there  a  frag- 
ment of  a  field-hedge,  or  some  country 
cottage,  looking  very  small  and  very 
old  among  the  new  houses  lying  round 
in  all  directions ;  not,  however,  that 
the  new  houses  were  of  any  vast  size, 
for  the  neighbourhood  was  decidedly  a 
middle-class  one,  composed  of  thirty  or 
forty  pound  houses.  Before  he  had 
been  two  years  in  the  curacy,  Lancaster 
Square,  composed  of  just  such  houses, 
was  finished,  and  the  church  at  one  end 
had  been  built  also  in  all  the  native 
hideousness  of  the  period.  What  with 
pew-rents,  Easter-dues,  and  what  not, 
the  stipend  of  the  church  would  reach 
at  least,  one  way  with  another,  300£ — 
a  large  income  for  those  parts,  giving 
the  incumbent  that  prestige  which  it  is 
so  necessary  for  a  clergyman  of  the 
Establishment  to  have.  There  was  no 
doubt  who  was  to  have  it.  The  bishop 
inducted  the  Eev.  Algernon  Silcote,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one  who  knew 
him,  from  Monseigneur  Gray  to  Mr. 
Hoxworth,  the  Baptist  minister. 

Very  few  clergymen,  at  all  events, 
then,  hesitated  to  marry  upon  300Z.  a 
year,  and  to  Algernon  Silcote,  with  his 
modest  habits,  it  seemed  to  be  a  very 
fine  income.  Mr.  Betts,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  those  parts,  a  stock- 
broker, had  been  the  principal  subscriber 
to  the  testimonial  which  he  had  received 
when  he  had  quitted  the  curacy ;  Miss 
Betts  (his  only  daughter)  and  he  had  a 
mutual  admiration  for  one  another,  and 
so  they  married,  and  he  bade  farewell 
to  all  hopes  of  comfort  for  the  future. 

She  was  a  foolish  woman,  an  only 
daughter,  pretty,  gentle,  and  utterly 
spoiled  and  ignorant.  Whether  it  was 
his  voice,  his  position,  or  his  preaching, 
which  made  her  fall  in  love  with  this 
gaunt  young  curate,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  she  admired  him,  and  gave 
him  every  opportunity  of  falling  in  love 
with  her.  He  did  so,  and  to  his  asto- 
nishment and  delight,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  found  that  one  woman 
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honoured  him  by  a  preference  above  all 
other  men.  Some  of  the  young  fellows 
of  those  parts,  who  were  just  getting  on 
so  far  in  life  as  to  think  of  settling, 
expressed  their  discontent  at  a  parson, 
•with  half  their  income,  carrying  off  the 
best  match  thereabouts,  not  reflecting 
that  Algernon  discounted  his  position 
as  a  gentleman,  and  education,  for  a  large 
sum.  In  a  year's  time,  however,  they 
congratulated  one  another  on  their  escape. 

She  had  certainly  brought  with  her 
an  allowance  of  1501.  a  year,  but  she 
was  so  extravagant,  so  useless,  and  so 
silly,  that  it  was  worse  than  nothing. 
She  was  confined  just  as  the  sudden 
shock  of  her  father's  bankruptcy  came 
on  them.  From  this  time  to  the  day  of 
her  death  the  poor  woman  was  only  a 
fearfully-expensive  incumbrance. 

The  bankrupt  father  was  instantly 
and  promptly  received  into  Algy's 
house,  by  Algy  himself,  with  a  most 
affectionate  welcome.  If  there  was  one 
man  more  than  another  to  whom  Algy 
was  polite  and  deeply  respectful,  it  was 
to  this  suddenly  broken  man,  whom  he 
had  made,  by  his  own  act,  an  ever- 
present  burden  to  himself.  Mr.  Betts  was 
vulgar,  loud,  ostentatious,  selfish,  and 
not  too  honest,  but  he  was  in  distress, 
and  Algy,  simple  fellow,  knew  only  of 
one  Gospel. 

Algy's  health  had  never  been  good, 
and  now  his  wife  worried  him  into  a 
state  of  permanent  dyspepsia,  or  what- 
ever they  call  that  utter  lowering  of  the 
system  which  arises  from  worry  and 
anxiety,  as  well  as  from  laziness  and 
over-feeding.  She  worried  herself  to 
death  after  her  fourth  confinement,  and 
left  him  slightly  in  debt,  with  a  house- 
hold from  which  anything  like  comfort 
and  management  had  been  banished  five 
years  before. 

But  it  was  home  to  them.  They  con- 
trived to  keep  their  muddle  and  untidi- 
ness to  themselves.  Algy  was  always 
well-dressed  on  Sunday,  and,  since  his 
misfortunes  had  begun,  his  sermons  had 
acquired  a  plaintive  and  earnest  beauty 
which  they  might  have  lacked  before. 
The  more  weary  life  grew  to  him,  the 
more  earnest  —  sometimes  the  more 


fiercely  eager — he  got,  on  one  point — the 
boundless  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 
He  gained  power  with  his  people.  The 
very  extreme  party,  both  in  and  beyond 
the  Established  Church,  allowed  him 
great  unction.  His  church  was  full,  but 
there  were  but  a  limited  number  of 
sittings,  and  his  four  children  were 
growing,  and  must  be  educated.  So  it 
came  about  that  home  became  home  to 
him  no  longer, — that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  give  up  his  last  and 
only  luxury,  privacy.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  take  pupils. 

It  was  his   father-in-law  Betts   who 
pointed  out  to  him  this  method  of  in- 
creasing his  income.     Betts  was  a  bad 
specimen  of  the  inferior   kind   of  the 
London  City  speculator.     He  had   all 
his  ostentation,  his  arrogance,  his  coarse- 
ness, his  refusal  to  recognise  high  motives 
(in    whirh    latter    characteristic    your 
peasant  and  your  town  mechanic  are  so 
often  far  superior  to  the  man  who  leads 
him),  while   he  was  without   his   bon- 
homie, and  his    ready-handed    careless 
generosity.      Neither    ostentation    nor 
real  careless  goodwill  could  ever  make 
him  subscribe  liberally ;  the  only  large 
subscription  he  ever  gave  was  that  to 
Algy's,   to  his  prospective  son-in-law's, 
testimonial ;  not  a  very  nice  man,  by 
any  means, — a  man  who  seemed  to  Algy 
with  his  Oxfordism  entirely  made   up 
of  faults  with  no  virtues,  a  man  who 
grated    on    his    dearest    prejudices    a 
hundred  times  a  day,  a  man  sent  him 
for  his  sins.     The  horror  of  his  being 
a  bankrupt,  the  horror  of  anything  con- 
nected with  dear  noisy  old  St.  Paul's 
having  gone  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
was   enough    to    make    him    renounce 
all  communion  with  his  old  friends,  and 
keep  himself  with  lofty  humility  from 
the  world  ;   but  after  this,  the  man  him- 
self remained  on  his  hands,  a  deadly 
thorn  in  his  side,  annoying  him  all  day 
long  by  his  manners,  his  way  of  eating 
even,    his   everlasting   allusion    to   his 
losses,  and,  more  than  all,  by  his  clumsy 
expressions  of  gratitude,  "  the  more  of- 
fensive," said  Algy,  who  had  not  then 
been  quite  cured  of  priggishness,  "  be- 
cause they  are  sincere.'' 
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Betts's  very  numerous  faults  were 
more  those  of  education  and  training 
than  of  nature ;  for  if  one  cannot  be- 
lieve that  some  natures  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  spoil  than  others,  and  that  the 
whole  business  is  a  mere  result  of  the 
circumstance  of  a  man's  bringing  up, 
one  would  be  getting  near  to  believe 
nothing  at  all.  The  man's  nature  was 
not  a  bit  changed  because  Algy  in  his 
treatment  of  him  scrupulously  followed 
the  directions  given  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  His  nature  remained  the 
same,  but  all  his  old  landmarks  of  riches 
and  respectability  had  been  swept  away 
by  his  bankruptcy,  and  immediately 
after  he  saw,  with  his  eyes  cleared  from 
all  cobwebs,  while  in  a  state  of  humili- 
ation, a  man  who  acted  on  a  law  he  had 
never  recognised,  hardly  ever  heard  of : 
the  pure  law  of  Christianity.  Not  that 
he  ever  fully  recognised  the  fact :  perhaps 
he  was  too  old.  To  the  very  last,  while 
alluding  to  Algy,  he  would  say,  "  Sir, 
my  son-in-law  is  the  most  perfect  gen- 
tleman I  ever  saw,  and  a  sincere 
Christian,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  a  most  sincere 
Christian,  I  give  you  my  honour." 

When  Algy,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  found  that  he  was  actually  pushed 
for  money ;  when  he  found  that  the 
weekly  bills  were  increasing,  without 
the  means  of  paying  them ;  that,  although 
Eeginald  might  be  kept  from  school  a 
little  longer,  yet  his  darling  eldest 
born,  Dora,  was  growing  vulgar,  and  imi- 
tating in  her  talk  the  maids,  with  whom 
she  spent  four-fifths  of  the  day,  instead 
of  him,  with  whom  she  spent  about  one- 
fifth  ;  then  he  thought  it  time,  to  con- 
sult his  father-in-law,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  world,  he  put  it  to  him,  might 
be  most  valuable. 

"  You  see,"  said  Algy,  "  that  I  am  a 
mere  child;  I  really  am.  Such  small 
intellectual  vigour  as  I  possess  "  (he  used 
this  style  of  talk  to  Betts  :  he  would 
have  spoken  very  differently  to  a  uni- 
versity man)  "  is  used  up  by  my  sermons. 
I  ask  you — you  will  smile  at  my  simpli- 
city— what  does  a  man  in  my  position 
do  to  increase  his  income  1 " 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,"  said  Mr. 
Betts,  somewhat  huskily,  "  that  you 


would  do  better  by  increasing  your 
income?" 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  fear, 
my  dear  sir,"  said  Algy.  "  I  must 
have  a  good  governess  for  Dora.  Our 
confidence  is  mutual,  I  believe,  and  I 
cannot  conceal  from  you  the  fact  that, 
unless  Dora  has  some  lady  to  super- 
intend her  education — well,  I  will  cut 
it  short — in  fact  she  will  not  grow  up  a 
lady  herself." 

"  Who  the  deuce  wants  her  to  be  a 
lady  ?  She  won't  have  any  money." 

"  My  dear  sir " 

"  I  brought  up  my  girl  for  a  lady, 
and  she  was  no  good,  at  least  to  you. 
I  don't  believe  in  girls,  without  one 
tithe  of  the  prospects  she  had  when 
you  married  her,  being  brought  up  as 
ladies.  Governessing  ain't  any  good,  I 
tell  you — they  never  make  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  the  money  spent  on 
their  education  ;  and  the  flower-making 
ain't  much  good  now.  They  say  the 
women  are  going  to  take  to  the  law 
writing,  but  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
business  says  they'll  never  come  it. 
Try  that.  But,  Lord !  see  the  various 
games  I  have  tried  to  make  a  little 
money,  and  ease  you.  And  see  my 
success.  I  am  a  burden  on  you 
still." 

"  You  are  no  burden,  my  dear  friend. 
Even  if  you  ever  had  been,  you  could 
repay  the  whole  of  your  obligation  by 
pointing  out  to  me  the  way  to  increase 
my  income.  I  must  have  my  children 
educated  as  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and 
Eeggy  must  go  to  school." 

"  Must  he  1  I  never  went  to  school, 
but  here  I  am,  says  you.  Well,  I  won't 
dispute ;  but,  knowing  what  I  do  know, 
I'd  apprentice  him  to  a  smith.  Look 
here  :  your  education  cost  two  thousand 
pounds,  first  and  last,  and  I  don't  deny 
that  the  investment  was  a  good  one. 
Three  hundred  a  year  for  two  thousand 
is  a  good  investment.  But  then  your 
friends  had  the  money,  and  you  turned 
out  well,  and  you  had  luck  in  getting 
this  church;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
Eeggy,  you  ain't  got  the  money,  and 
he  may  turn  out  bad  (which  is  deuced 
likely),  and  you  nor  no  other  man  can 
s  2 
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be  answerable  for  his  luck.  Therefore, 
I  say,  apprentice  him  to  the  smith's 
trade." 

"  I  could  not  dream  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Of  course  you  couldn't.  You're  a 
gentleman,  and  I'll  speak  up  for  gentle- 
men as  long  as  Ijjlive.  But  gentlemen — 
I  mean  such  as  you — never  do  any  good 
for  themselves  :  you  know  swells,  don't 
you  1 " 

"  Do  you  mean  noblemen  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  Yes,  I  know  a  few  noblemen ;  I 
think  I  know  a  good  many  noblemen. 
At  Paul's  we  were  very  intimate  with 
Christchurch,  and  I  was  popular  in  both 
places  ;  but  what  then  ? " 

"  Why,  this  :  why  do  you  send  these 
swells  away  when  they  seek  you  ?  "Why, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  while  I  was  at 
the  parlour  window,  and  you  in  your 
study,  up  comes  the  Marquis  of  Ban- 
gor,  hunting  you  out  as  if  you  were 
a  fox.  And  you^gave  him  'ISTot  at 
home ;'  and  I  heard  him  say,  'Dash  it 
all,  I  should  like  to  find  him  again,'  or 
something  of  that  sort.  And  I  went  to 
the  stationer's,  and  hunted  him  up  in 
the  Peerage.  Patron  of  nine  livings. 
And  I  got  the  Clergy  List,  and  I  found 
two  of  the  incumbents  instituted  before 
Waterloo;  and  then  you  come  to  ask 
me  how  to  increase  your  income.  Three 
words  of  common  civility  to  Lord  Ban- 
gor  would  make  you  a  rich  man." 

"  Yes,  but,"  said  Algy,  "  you  see  I 
couldn't  say  them — more  particularly 
now  you  have  told  me  that  two  of  his 
livings  are  likely  to  drop  in.  Don't  you 
see  V 

Betts  couldn't  see  that  at  all. 

"  I'll  try  to  explain.  I  used  to  know 
Lord  Bangor  as  an  equal.  It  became 
my  painful  duty  on  one  occasion  to 
rebuke  Lord  Bangor,  openly  and  pub- 
licly, for  speaking  in  a  way  which — 
which  I  did  not  approve  of.  I  never 
did  so  to  any  other  man,  for  my  custom 
was  to  leave  the  room  when  talk  began 
to  get  fast  and  wild.  That  he  has 
respected  me  ever  since  is  nothing.  Is 
this  the  man  to  whom  you  would  have 
me  go  and  truckle  for  a  living?" 

"I    can't    understand   this    sort   of 


thing,"  said  Betts.  "But  you  are 
familiar  with  other  noblemen."  . 

"I  am  not  familiar  with  any.  I 
cannot  bring  them  here  ;  I  cannot." 

"Well,  you  know  best,"  said  Betts. 
"  I  thought  swells  were  swells,  and  were 
to  be  used  accordingly.  Otherwise, 
what  is  the  good  of  them  1  If  you  are 
going  in  this  line,  you  must  take  pupils. 
There  is  the  Eev.  George  Thirlwall 
takes  three,  at  two  hundred  a  year  a 
piece.  There's  six  hundred  for  you, 
barring  their  keep." 

"Yes;  but  then  Thirlwall  was  a 
Balliol  scholar,  and  got  a  double  first. 
He  can  command  such  a  price.  I  doubt, 
as  a  mere  pass  man,  whether  I  should 
get  any  pupils  at  all." 

"  But  his  education  did  not  cost  any 
more  than  yours." 

"Bather  less,  I  should  think.  He 
got  his  scholarship  and  his  fellowship. 
I  never  got  anything  better  than  a  good 
conduct  prize.  I  have  not  the  brains." 

"  That's  a  rum  thing,"  'pondered 
Betts  aloud.  "He  ain't  half  such  a 
good  fellow  as  you,  and  a  stick  in  the 
pulpit.  Hang  education,  I  say.  I  don't 
see  my  way  to  the  interest  on  my  money. 
And  I've  been  a  bold  man,  too — too 
bold,  as  your  pocket  can  tell  for  this 
many  a  year,  sir.  It  was  the  Illinois 
Central  finished  me  at  last,  but  the 
Illinois  Central  seems  to  me  safe  along- 
side of  a  university  education.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  bent  against  the  law 
writing  and  blacksmithing,  and  against 
the  using  of  swell  friends,  so  strong, 
you  must  try  for  pupils.  Unless " 

"  Unless  ;  what  ? 

"  Unless  you  would  try  your  father, 
sir." 

"  I  tried  him  long  ago,"  said  Algy. 

"And  it  didn't  do?" 

"  Oh,  dear  no  ;  not  in  the  least.  Far 
from  it." 

CHAPTEK  VII. 

PAR    NUBILE   FRATRUM. 

ALGERNON'S  modest  allowance  of  250/. 
a  year  had  been  continued  through  the 
usual  channel,  all  through  the  time  of 
his  curacy,  but,  when  he  entered  on  the 
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duties  of  his  incumbency,  he  was 
informed  by  his  father's  lawyer  that  it 
would  be  discontinued.  He  submitted, 
with  a  sigh,  without  remonstrance  or 
remark,  and  gave  up  all  hope  of  assis- 
tance from  that  quarter.  It  was  not 
that  he  proudly  made  any  resolution 
against  accepting  it;  it  merely  seemed 
to  him  utterly  improbable  that  such, 
help  would  ever  be  offered,  and  utterly 
impossible  that  he  should  ever  ask 
for  it. 

But  many  apparent  impossibilities 
have  been  done  for  the  sake  of  children. 
When  he  began  to  see  that  he  was  poor, 
and  was  getting  poorer,  the  thought  of 
their  future  was  quite  enough  to  set 
aside  any  lingering  feelings  of  pride  or 
fear,  had  any  such  been  there.  He  put 
his  case  through  his  lawyer,  and  was 
refused.  Old  Silcote  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  could  hold  no  fur- 
ther communication  with  Mr.  Algernon 
Silcote. 

Once,  not  long  after  this,  the  chil- 
dren fell  ill  of  measles,  or  some  childish 
disorder,  and  a  sad  time  the  poor 
widower  had  with  them,  and  was  still 
thanking  God  that  they  were  on  the 
mend,  and  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his 
precious  little  incumbrances,  when  a 
message  came  from  Silcotes,  ordering 
the  children  to  be  sent  there  for  change 
of  air,  until  they  recovered  their  health. 
The  message  came  through  Silcote's 
lawyer,  and  was  given  in  as  ill-con- 
ditioned a  manner  as  need  be,  but 
Algy  had  no  "  proper  spirit  "  whatever. 
He  thankfully  sent  the  children  off, 
and  they  were  kept  there  for  above  two 
months.  He  was  very  thankful.  "  The 
ban  then  is  not  to  descend  to  the  next 
generation,"  he  said.  He  thanked  God 
for  it. 

The  younger  of  his  two  visitors  at 
Oxford,  the  bright-eyed  young  Arthur, 
now  grown  to  be  the  man  we  saw  him 
at  Silcotes  the  night  of  the  poaching 
affray,  paid  him  frequent  visits  as  of 
yore.  It  was  he  who  brought  the 
children  back  from  Silcotes,  with  new 
clothes,  new  toys,  new  roses  in  their 
cheeks,  and,  alas,  new  wants  and  a  new 
discontent  at  the  squalid  and  untidy 


home  to  which  they  had  returned. 
Arthur,  who  noticed  everything,  noticed 
Miss  Dora  turning  up  her  nose  at  several 
things,  and  heard  one  or  two  petulant 
remarks  from  her  in  strong  disparage- 
ment of  the  menage  at  No.  20,  Lan- 
caster Square;  and  he  said  with  his 
usual  decision,  "  I  shall  stay  a  few  days 
with  you,  Algy.  Dora,  you  are  tired 
with  your  journey,  and  consequently 
cross  and  disagreeable.  Go  to  bed.  No, 
leave  your  doll  here.  I  want  it." 

Dora  obeyed,  reddening.  "I'll  stay 
a  day  or  two,  rny  Algy,  and  whip  these 
children  in.  They  have  been  most 
awfully  spoilt  by  that  very  foolish  aunt 
of  ours.  You  will  require  the  aid  of 
my  influence  for  a  short  time,  until  hers 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  What 
a  noble  child  that  Dora  is  !  Every 
element  of  good  about  her.  She  has  a 
will,  and  requires  to  have  it  controlled 
by  a  stronger  one.  But  she  is  a  sweet 
child." 

"My  Dora,"  said  Algy,  with  perfect 
good  faith,  "reminds  me,  in  all  her 
ways,  of  her  dear  mother." 

Arthur  was  just  going  to  rap  out  in 
his  short  way,  "  Lord  forbid."  But  he 
neither  did  that,  nor  what  he  felt 
inclined  to  do  a  moment  afterwards — 
burst  out  laughing  :  he  was  getting  that 
tongue  of  his  under  command  by  now. 

"  Well,  she  is  a  very  sweet  child,  and 
Eeggy  is  another.  Eeggy  is  an  artist. 
Keggy  will  do  great  things  in  art.  Eeggy 
will  be  a  Eoyal  Academician,  if  those 
old  dunderheads  can  ever  be  got  to 
overcome  their  inveterate  jealousy  against 
anything  approaching  to  talent  and 
originality." 

Algy  answered  in  commonplaces,  not 
quite  knowing  what  words  he  was  utter- 
ing, for  he  was  confusedly  wondering 
how  an  undergraduate  could  have  such 
wonderful  intuition  about  an  art  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant,  as  to 
see  a  future  Eoyal  Academician  in  a 
child  of  nine,  whose  efforts  hitherto  had 
been  certainly  below  the  average.  But 
it  was  only  Arthur,  he  thought  again 
with  a  smile, — Arthur  the  omniscient. 

Arthur  went  on.  "I  love  and  admire 
everything  you  do,  but  I  never  admired 
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you  more  than  when  you  gave  up  your 
pride  and  allowed  these  children  to  pay 
this  visit." 

"  I  have  no  pride,  Archy,"  said  Alger- 
non. "  And,  if  I  had,  I  could  not  dis- 
play it  in  that  quarter." 

Arthur  turned  his  frank  and  noble 
face  upon  him,  and  looked  at  him  keenly, 
and,  as  curtly  as  Rabelais's  monk,  asked, 

"Why?" 

'*  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"Do  you  mean  on  general  grounds — 
on  the  ground  that  you  have  no  right 
to  be  proud  to  your  own  father — or  that 
you  have  no  right  to  stand  in  your  chil- 
dren's light?  Or  are  there  other  grounds 
for  your  not  being  proud  ? " 

'•Ain't  you  getting — getting — come, 
a  little  too  sharp,  I  won't  say  coarse,  in 
your  questions,  my  dear  boy  ? "  said 
Algy,  with  the  most  perfect  sweet 
temper. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  old  boy. 
You  are  quite  right.  Do  forgive  me, 
and  don't  answer  me.  I  thought  I  had 
cured  myself  of  that  miserable  trick  of 
cross-examining  witnesses,  and  putting 
everybody  in  a  logical  hole.  Let  us 
change  the  subject." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Algy.  "  I  am  going 
to  answer  you.  The  reasons  on  which 
I  acted  in  sending  my  children  to  their 
grandfather  at  Silcotes  were  just  such 
as  you  have  suggested  :  that  I  had  no 
right  to  be  proud  to  my  own  father,  and 
that  I  should  be  wicked  to  stand  in  my 
children's  light.  You  asked  me  then  if 
there  were  other  reasons  why  I  should 
show  no  pride  in  that  quarter.  I  answer 
that  there  are.  We  must  understand 
one  another,  at  least  partially,  my 
dearest  Arthur,  even  if  that  partial  un- 
derstanding aids  in  our  separation.  I 
know  that  it  is  to  your  good  offices  that 
I  owe  this  recognition  of  my  children. 
Utter  the  question  which  I  see  hanging 
on  your  lips." 

"  I'll  utter  it,  Algy,  though  all  the 
powers  of  the  Inferno  shall  never  make 
me  believe  in  you  as  anything  but  the 
best  man  who  ever  walked.  Here  it  is. 
Did  you,  before  Tom  or  I  remember,  ever 
— Well — make  a  fiasco  ? " 


"  Never  !  To  you  I  will  say  the  simple 
truth.  Though  I'm  not  strong  in  brain, 
and  have  that  want  of  energy  which 
conies  from,  habitual  ill-health,  yet  I 
have  lived  as  blameless  a  life  as  any  of 
us  poor  sinners  can  hope  to  lead." 

"Then  what  has  caused  this  terrible 
injustice  of  my  father  towards  you  ? 

"He  has  not  been  unjust.  He  has 
been  most  generous.  Question  on,  and 
let  us  have  it  out." 

"  Has  his  extraordinary  ^treatment  of 
you  arisen  from  any  facts  in  connexion 
with  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  will  now  finish  this  con- 
versation, and  we  will  never  resume  it.  I 
was  put  in  possession  of  certain  facts  when 
I  was  seventeen.  Now  ask  yourself, 
but  never  ask  me,  what  has  made  me 
grey  at  six-and-thirty,  and  has  produced 
that  never-ending  thought  about  self, 
and  distrust  of  others,  which  has  made 
him  very  little  better  than  a  lunatic." 

"  There  is  more  than  that  in  the 
governor's  malady,  you  know,"  said 
young  Oxford  the  omniscient,  with 
good-humoured  flippancy.  "You  haven't 
got  to  the  bottom  of  that.  That  was 
all  very  well,  what  you  said  just  now 
about  the  '  never-ending  self-contempla- 
tioii'  of  the  governor;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  don't  exist.  I  don't  rank  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  either  you  or 
the  governor  very  high,  and  there  have 
evidently  been  lies  told  by  some  one, 
probably  by  Aunt  Mary.  I'll  put  it  all 
right.  I'll  go  bail  your  mother  was  a 
good  woman.  The  governor  has  got 
that  curious  eccentricity  of  brain  which 
is  generally  acquired  by  a  connexion 
with  the  aristocracy  ;  tliey  develop  it  by 
marrying  their  relations,  and  in  some 
cases  doing  absolutely  nothing  for  nearly 
ninety  years.  It  must  be  evident,  even 
to  a  third-class  intellect,  that  the  pair 
of  you  are  slightly  cracked.  Come, 
solvuntur  risu.  Eh  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Algy.  "  If  you  knew 
everything  you  would  wonder  why  I 
ever  accepted  anything  at  all  from  him. 
I  should  reply  to  this,  that  I  am  not  a 
hero,  and  that  I  have  only  had  enough 
to  prevent  my  being  a  disgrace  to  him." 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

MISS    LEE. 

ON  this  occasion  Arthur  pointed  out 
to  Dora  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
the  extreme  meanness  of  her  conduct 
towards  her  father,  in  making  dis- 
paraging comparisons  between  his  house 
and  her  grandfather's.  Dora  received 
her  scolding  with  perfect  composure  and 
silence,  replying  not  one  word,  but 
looking  steadily  at  him  with  her  hands 
behind  her  back,  Though  she  did  not 
confess  her  fault,  yet  she  never  repeated 
it.  Their  visits  to  Silcotes  took  place 
every  year  after  this.  The  old  man 
ordered  it,  and  every  one  obeyed; 
but  Dora,  honest  little  story-teller  as 
she  was,  always,  on  her  return  home, 
used  audibly  to  thank  heaven  that  she 
was  back  in  her  own  place  once  more, 
and  to  vilipend  and  ridicule  the  whole 
menage  of  Silcotes  most  entirely.  The 
other  children  used  generally  to  roar 
all  through  the  night  after  their  return, 
and  to  be  unmanageable  for  the  next 
week. 

Two  pupils  were  got — dough-faced 
foolish  youths,  who  had  made  so  little 
use  of  their  schooling  that  their  ma- 
triculation examination  was  considered 
more  than  doubtful,  and  so  they  were, 
with  the  wisdom  of  some  parents,  taken 
from  experienced  hands  at  school,  and 
sent  into  the  inexperienced  hands  of 
Algy.  That  he  did  his  duty  by  them, 
and  got  them  through,  I  need  not  say ; 
but  it  was  on  the  strength  of  these 
pupils  that  he  engaged  a  governess. 

Miss  Lee  was  a  foolish  Devonshire 
young  person,  whose  father  had  been 
a  clergyman,  and,  as  she  always  averred, 
kept  hounds.  It  was  quite  possible, 
for  he  left  her  entirely  destitute,  and 
with  no  education,  and  so  it  became 
necessary  for  her  to  go  out  as  a  gover- 
ness. She  wks  not  in  the  least  fit  for 
it,  and  Algy,  of  course,  could  only  offer 
the  most  modest  stipend.  So  they 
naturally  came  together  from  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  England.  Miss  Lee,  in 
addition  to  the  disqualifications  of  igno- 
rance and  not  very  refined  manners, 


had  another  disqualification,  considered 
in  some  families,  and  for  good  reason,  to 
be  greater  than  either  of  the  others. 
She,  like  the  majority  of  Devonshire 
girls,  was  amazingly  beautiful. 

Such,  in  the  main,  and  given  as 
shortly  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  being 
duller  than  was  necessary,  is  the  in- 
formation I  had  gained  from  Miss 
Eaylock,  Arthur,  Algy,  and  others,  about 
the  Silcote  family,  as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  children's  third  visit — the 
time  of  the  poaching  raid  described  in 
the  first  chapter.  This  coincided  with 
the  fourth  time  that  Captain  Tom 
Silcote  had  got  leave  of  absence  from 
duty,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  home, 
and  representing  one-half  of  his  debts 
as  the  whole,  and,  with  a  sort  of  re- 
collection of  his  Catechism,  promising 
to  lead  a  new  life,  and  be  in  charity 
with  all  men.  The  debts  which  he 
confessed  to  his  father  were  always 
paid — for  was  not  he  the  heir  ?  and  he 
always  went  back  to  lead  the  old  life 
over  again,  and  to  hate  his  unsatisfied 
creditors  with  all  the  hatred  of  a 
gentleman  living  habitually  beyond  his 
means. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SQUIKE   INVADES   MRS.  SDGDEN's  TER- 
RITORY AND  GETS  BEATEN. 

BOISEY  is  a  great  sheet  of  rolling  wood- 
land four  or  five  miles  square,  which  in 
two  points,  close  together,  heaves  itself 
up  so  high  as  to  be  a  landmark  for 
several  counties.  The  greater,  and  all 
the  highest  part  of  it,  is  unbroken 
beech  forest ;  but,  as  you  come  lower,  it 
begins  to  get  broken  open  by  wild  green 
lanes,  tangled  fantastically  at  their  sides 
by  bramble,  sweet  briar,  wild  rose,  and 
honeysuckles,  by  which  a  few  solitary 
cottages  stand  here  and  there ;  pic- 
turesque cottages  generally,  standing 
alone,  and  not  stinted  for  garden  ground. 
As  you  get  lower  the  fields  become 
more  frequent  and  larger,  and  you  are 
among  farms,  generally  embosomed  in 
dense  clusters  of  dark  and  noble  elms ; 
below  this  steep  fields  stoop  suddenly 
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down  to  the  level  of  the  broad  river 
meadows,  and  around  three-fifths  of  the 
circle  winds  the  Thames — by  day  a 
broad  river  of  silver ;  in  some  evenings, 
when  the  sun  has  just  sunk  behind  the 
dark  dim  wolds  of  Oxfordshire,  a  chain 
of  crimson  pools. 

Dim  mysterious  wolds  are  those  of 
Oxfordshire  across  the  river ;  rolling, 
hedgeless,  cultivated  chalk  down,  capped 
always  by  the  dark  level  bars  of  wood- 
land :  a  land  of  straight  though  somewhat 
lofty  lines,  with  no  artistic  incident  for 
miles,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  fan- 
tastic prettiness  of  the  elm  hedgerows  of 
the  neighbouring  Berkshire.  A  very 
melancholy  piece  •  of  country,  almost 
as  melancholy  as  some  of  the  warren 
lands  in  Norfolk,  or  one  suspects  of 
Lincolnshire,  else  why  did  a  Lincoln- 
shire man  write — 

"  When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer 

airs  blow  cool 

On  the  oat  grass  and  the  sword  grass,  and 
the  bulrush  in  the  pool  'I " 

— two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  melan- 
choly lines  in  our  language,  more  than 
worthy  of  Wordsworth.  A  lonely,  dim 
looking  county  that  Oxfordshire,  as 
that  dreaming  little  shepherd  lad,  James 
Sugden,  saw  it  month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  in  his  solitary  watch  over  the 
sheep  among  the  highest  fields  of  the 
beautiful  Borsey,  or  from  the  door  of 
his  father's  cottage,  highest  up  among 
the  towering  beech  wood,  when  merry 
haymaking  and  merrier  harvest  were 
over,  and  the  September  sun  was  blazing 
down  due  west. 

The  boy  had  got  rather  a  fine  edu- 
cation— I  will  tell  you  how  presently, 
though,  if  you  are  a  really  kind  reader,' a 
reader  for  whom  one  loves  to  write,  you 
will  have  guessed  the  mere  fact  before. 
Educate  a  boy  loosely,  and  set  him  to 
tend  sheep,  and,  if  he  don't  develop  his 
imaginative  powers,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  he  has  not  got  any,  and  had  best, 
as  a  last  chance,  be  sent  to  Cambridge, 
or  elsewhere,  to  see  what  he  can  make  of 
the  mathematics.  This  boy  was  ima- 
ginative enough  for  a  poet;  only  he 
wanted  wits  and  application,  without 
which  no  poet  nor  any  one  else  can  pos- 


sibly do  anything,  and  he  used  to  dream 
about  these  Oxfordshire  wolds.  To  his 
left,  as  he  sat  at  his  father's  door,  was  a 
view  much  more  interesting  than  the 
one  towards  Oxfordshire  :  Reading,  six 
miles  off,  lay  almost  at  his  feet,  and, 
above  the  towers  and  the  smoke,  on  a 
clear  day,  rose  a  dim  blue  mountain, 
crowned  with  dark  trees  :  Siddon,  his 
mother  told  him,  at  whose  bases  lived 
Lord  P and  Lord  C ,  greater 


lords    than    Lord    A- 


almost    as 


great  as  the  ultimate  lord  of  the  great 
hanging  woods  of  Clevedon.  All  this 
was  very  fine,  but  he  always  preferred 
the  desolate  wolds  to  the  west,  more 
particularly  after  his  father  had  told  him 
one  evening,  in  confidence,  when  they 
were  eating  their  poor  supper  together 
in  the  garden,  under  the  falling  dew  and 
the  gathering  night,  that  just  beyond 
those  darkening  wolds  lay  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  whole  world. 

"  How  far  off  ?"  asked  the  boy. 

"  Fifteen  mile,  across  through  Ipsden. 
A  matter  of  eight  and  twenty  by  Benson 
and  Dorchester." 

«  It  isn't  Seville,  is  it  ?  Of  course  it 
is  not.  But  Seville  is  the  finest  town 
in  the  world." 

"  Oxford  beats  it  hollow,  I  tell  you." 

"  Have  you  seen  them  both  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Leastways,  I  know  one  on 
'em  well,  and  that's  quite  enough  to  give 
me  a  right  to  speak.  If  you  want  to 
know  both  sides  of  a  question  before  you 
speaks  about  it,  everlasting  dumbness 
will  be  your  portion.  Whatever  you've 
got  to  say,  old  fellow,  rap  it  out,  hard 
and  heavy,  and  see  what  the  other 
fellow  has  got  to  say.  If  he  has  the 
best  of  it,  give  in;  if  he  hasn't,  shut 
him  up.  But  don't  believe  that  you  are 
in  the  right,  for  all  that ;  only  believe 
that  he  is  a  greater  fool  than  you.  So 
you  see,  old  fellow,  I  say  again  that 
Oxford  is  a  finer  town  than  the  one  you 
named.  We'd  best  get  to  bed,  old  chap, 
hadn't  we  1 " 

Looking  from  the  door  of  his  father's 
cottage,  he  could  see  the  top  of  the 
chimneys  of  Silcotes  below  him  among 
the  trees.  A  fine  old  place  Silcotes,  say 
1G50,  a  foursquare  place  of  endless 
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gables  of  brick — the  great  addition  made 
by  the  present  squire's  father  (who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  built  it  over 
again)  being  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  old  seventeenth  century  nucleus 
which  he  found.  These  additions  had 
been  made  so  long,  that  the  newer  bricks, 
with  the  assistance  of  cunning  washes, 
had  toned  down  to  the  colour  of  the 
older  building,  so  that  it  required  an 
architect's  eye  to  tell  new  from  old.  A 
most  harmonious  house — for,  in  fact,  the 
elder  Silcote's  architect,  with  a  taste  rare 
in  those  later  years  of  "the  worthless  and 
bankrupt  century,  which  ended  by  com- 
mitting suicide,"  had  carefully  and  pain- 
fully fulfilled  the  original  design  of  the 
seventeenth  century  architect,  whose 
work  had  probably  been  stopped  by  the 
Revolution,  and  who  may,  before  he 
patched  up  and  finished,  have  heard  the 
cannonading  from  old  Basing  House, 
booming  up  from  the  S.W.  from  behind 
Bearwood. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  place,  and 
very  beautifully  kept  up.  If  you  went 
into  the  stables  you  would  see  the 
master's  eye,  or  his  stud-groom's  eye,  in 
the  very  straw  plait  which  edged  the 
litter ;  a  Dunstable  bonnet  was  only  a 
slight  improvement  on  it.  If  you  went 
to  the  other  end  of  the  menage,  if  you 
went  to  look  round  the  flower-garden, 
you  would  seo  the  managing  eye  there 
also  ;  terrace  after  terrace  of  the  newest 
and  finest  flowers — lobelias,  calceolarias, 
geraniums,  and  what  not — piling  them- 
selves up  in  hideous  incongruous  pat- 
terns, until,  in  their  sheer  confusion,  they 
became  almost  artistic ;  and  then,  above 
all,  the  great  terrace  of  roses,  which 
flushed  up  with  nearly  a  year-long  beauty, 
and  then,  clinging  to  the  house  itself, 
hung  the  deep  dark  porch,  the  only 
solecism  in  the  house,  with  festoons  of 
Jaune  D'Espray.  and  Dundee  Rambler, 
and,  ever  climbing,  hung  magnificent 
trophies  of  Blarii  No.  2,  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  at  every  coign  of  vantage  in 
the  long  fafade. 

"  Eight  thousand  a  year  in  house- 
keeping, and  no  company  worthy  of 
being  so  called  ever  seen."  That  was 
what  the  Princess  of  Castelnuovo  used 


to  tell  Miss  Raylock,  and  the  princess 
should  have  known,  for  she  was  house- 
keeper. About  the  "  company "  she 
was  undoubtedly  right ;  with  regard  to 
the  eight  thousand  a  year,  why  you  must 
generally  divide  that  lady's  statements 
by  two,  and  then  be  very  careful  to 
examine  closely  the  facts  on  which  was 
based  the  remaining  half  of  her  asser- 
tion. There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that 
this  fine  house  of  Silcotes,  even  in  these 
dark  times,  was  kept  up  with  amazing 
liberality;  and  the  very  servants  who 
left  it  of  their  own  accord  would  tell 
you,  almost  pathetically,  that  they  had 
never  had  anything  to  complain  of,  and 
that  there  was  not  such  a  servants'  hall 
as  Silcote's  for  miles  round. 

For,  in  spite  of  the  liberality  of 
Silcote's  house-keeping,  servants  would 
not  stay  with  him.  There  was  no 
society  and  no  change, — things  which 
servants  desire  more  even  than  good 
living.  If  you  think  that  the  footman 
in  plush  breeches,  or  the  groom  in 
white,  is  a  mere  machine,  you  are  mis- 
taken. If  you  think  that  the  mere 
paying  of  these  men's  wages,  and  feed- 
ing them  well,  will  secure  these  men, 
you  are  again  mistaken.  My  lord  or 
the  squire  cannot  destroy  these  men's 
individuality,  when  they  dress  them  in 
the  clothes  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Necessity  may  keep  them  quiet ;  good 
living  and  gaiety  may  keep  them  con- 
tented j  but,  if  they  get  bored,  they  will 
"  better  "  themselves  as  sure  as  possible, 
even  at  lower  wages,  and  worse  beer. 

However,  Silcote's  servants  never 
stayed.  Their  formula  was,  "that  a  man 
was  not  sent  into  the  world  to  die  ot 
the  blues,"  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  in  self-justification  they  set  abroad, 
through  the  county,  an  account  of  the 
Dark  Squire's  eccentricities  a  great  deal 
darker  than  the  mere  truth. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  little  James 
Sugden,  on  the  night  of  the  poaching 
affray,  was  this.  The  Princess  had  him 
plastered  and  mended  as  far  as  was 
possible,  and  then,  having  done  her 
"  possible,"  handed  him  over  to  the 
butler,  who  proceeded  towards  the  men's 
quarters  to  see  if  he  could  get  him  a  bed. 
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Those  who  were  asleep  were  immove- 
able,  and  those  who  were  awake  ob- 
jected so  very  strongly,  and  in  such  ex- 
tremely pointed  language,  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  push  his  point ;  at  last, 
getting  tired  of  argument,  he  used  his 
authority  where  he  dared,  and  quartered 
him  on  the  youngest  stable-boy.  At 
sunrise  James  was  on  the  alert,  dressed, 
and  ready  to  make  his  escape  home. 

Which  was  the  way,  and  where  were 
the  dogs  ?  His  companion  told  him  the 
way,  "but  could  give  no  information 
about  the  dogs.  They  might  be  still 
loose  :  he  would  not  venture  beyond  the 
stable  yard  for  ten  pounds  till  he 
knew  they  were  kennelled.  But  the 
intense  wish  the  boy  had  to  be  at  home 
again  overcame  his  fears,  and  he  re- 
solved to  go.  He  had  all  the  dislike 
which  a  dog  or  a  child  has,  at  first, 
to  strange  faces  and  places,  and  he 
dreaded  seeing  any  folks  in  authority  for 
fear  they  should  bid  him  stay,  in  which 
case  he  knew  he  must  obey.  He  fled. 
One  terrible  fright  he  had ;  he  opened 
a  door  in  the  wall,  and,  when  he  had 
shut  it  behind  him,  he  found  himself 
alone  among  the  bloodhounds.  His 
terror  was  simply  unutterable  at  this 
moment ;  but  the  dogs  knew  him,  and 
proposed  to  come  with  him,  and  he, 
afraid  to  drive  them  back,  was  escorted 
by  them  as  far  as  a  gate,  beyond  which 
they  would  not  come.  Once  out  of 
sight  of  them,  he  sped  away  through 
the  forest  shard  towards  his  home. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  he  was 
sitting  between  his  father  and  mother, 
looking  out  over  the  little  garden  of 
potatoes  and  cabbage,  of  filbert  and 
apple  trees,  towards  the  westering  sun 
over  the  Oxfordshire  wolds.  Their 
poor  flowers  were  mostly  fading  by 
now,  and  the  garden  looked  dull ;  for 
cottagers'  flowers  are  mostly  spring 
flowers.  In  the  lengthening  evenings 
of  early  spring,  the  sight  of  nature  re- 
newing herself  has  its  effect  on  the 
poorest  of  the  hinds,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  in  their  dull  way  they  make  efforts 
at  ornamentation,  perhaps  because  they 
have  some  dim  hope  that  the  coming 
year  cannot  be  quite  so  hopeless  as  the 


one  gone  past  —  will  not  be  merely 
another  milestone  towards  chronic  rheu- 
matism and  the  workhouse.  They  must 
have  such  hopes,  poor  folks,  or  they 
would  madden.  These  hopes  come  to 
them  in  the  spring,  with  reviving  na- 
ture, and  then  they  garden.  The 
wearied  hind  stays  late  out  in  the 
cool  brisk  April  night,  and  spares  a 
little  time,  after  he  has  done  delving 
in  his  potatoes,  to  trimming  and  plant- 
ing a  few  poor  flowers.  But  after, 
when  nature  gets  productive  and  exact- 
ing, she  absorbs  him,  and  the  flowers 
are  neglected;  only  a  few  noble  per- 
ennials, all  honour  to  their  brave  hearty 
roots, — your  lilies  and  your  hollyhocks, 
and  latterly,  I  am  pleased  to  see  every- 
where, your  Delphinium  formosum — 
standing  bravely  up  amidst  the  forced 
neglect.  So  Sugden' s  garden,  this 
bright  September  afternoon,  was  not 
sufficiently  gaudy  to  keep  James's  eye 
from  wandering  across  the  little  green 
orchard  beyond  the  well,  on  to  the  dis- 
tant hills. 

Suddenly  his  father,  badly  hurt  and 
still  in  pain,  grew  animated.  "  By  Job," 
he  said,  "  there's  the  deer  !  There  she 
goes.  Hi  !  look  at  her !  There  she 
goes  into  the  Four  Acre,  making  for  Pit- 
cher's Spinney.  She'll  go  to  soil  at 
Wai-grave  for  a  hundred  pounds.  They 
are  hunting  early  this  year.  Stars  and 
garters  !  if  here  she  don't  come  heading 
back !  It's  old  Alma1  as  sure  as 
you  are  born,  and  she  knows  the 
ground." 

They  were  all  out  in  the  garden, 
looking  eagerly  where  Sugden  pointed, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  Mr. 
Davis,  and  King,  and  a  noble  caval- 
cade, come  streaming  out  of  the  forest- 
ride.  They  were  disappointed;  it  was 
not  one  of  Her  Majety's  deer  which 
Sugden  had  seen,  but  a  great  dog,  nearly 
as  large  and  nearly  of  the  same  colour, 
which  now  came  cantering  towards 
them.  They  had  stared  after  him  so 

1  Mr.  Sugden's  chronology  is  more  than 
queer.  He  must  have  projected  his  soul 
largely  into  the  future  to  name  one  of  the 
finest  deer  which  ever  ran  some  years  before 
that  deer  was  calved. 
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long,  and,  after  they  had  found  out  what 
he  was,  had  stood  looking  at  him  so' 
long,  that  some  one  else  had  time  to 
come  behind  them,  and,  while  they  were 
slowly  realizing  that  it  was  only  one  of 
the  bloodhounds  from  the  hall,  a  harsh 
voice  from  behind  them  said — 

"  He  won't  eat  you.  If  he  did  he 
would  not  get  very  fat  off  you." 

They  turned,  and  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  the  Dark  Squire. 

All  three  were  too  much  surprised  to 
speak,  and  so  they  stood  a  moment  or 
so,  and  looked  at  Silcote.  A  com- 
pact, intensely  firm-looking  and  broad- 
shouldered  figure,  with  a  grizzly  head, 
square  features,  and  a  continual  frown. 
Dress :  grey  coat,  grey  breeches,  grey 
gaiters,  square  and  inexorable  boots. 
The  late  Mr.  Cobbett  would  have  ad- 
mired the  look  of  him  very  much  until 
they  got  to  loggerheads,  which  would 
not  have  been  long. 

He  had  to  begin  the  conversation 
again.  "You  stand  frightened  at  the 
first  sight  of  me,  you  sheep.  I  was 
saying  that,  if  my  dogs  ate  a  dozen  such 
as  you,  they  would  not  get  fat.  You 
peasantry  are  getting  too  lean  even  to 
eat,  with  your  ten  shillings  a  week, 
and  your  five  shillings  off  for  rent, 
firing,  clothes'  club,  and  the  rest  of 
it.  You  are  sheep,  mere  sheep.  Why 
don't  you  make  a  Jacquerie  of  it  ?  You 
hate  me,  and  I  hate  you.  Why  don't 
you  cut  my  throat,  burn  my  house 
down — unless  you  want  it  for  your  own 
purposes — and  subdivide  my  lands  1 
Bah  !  you  have  no  courage  for  a  Saxon 
population.  Cannot  you  produce  a 
Marat  ? " 

It  was  Mrs.  Sugclen  who  answered. 
"  You  seem  in  one  of  your  dark  moods, 
Squire — that  is  to  say,  talking  more  non- 
sense than  usual.  You  say  you  hate  us, 
cela  va  sans  dire  ;  you  say  we  hate  you 
— that  is  completely  untrue  of  us,  as  a 
class,  — the  more  particularly  about  you, 
who  are,  with  all  your  foolishness,  the 
justest  landlord  about  these  parts.  As  I 
used  to  say  to  my  darling  Duchess  of 
Cheshire,  'Don't  patronize  those  people 
in  the  way  you  do.  Love  them  and 
trust  them,  and  they  will  in  some  sort 


love  and  trust  you.  Don't  be  always 
teasing  them  in  their  own  houses,  and 
worrying  them  to  death  with  imper- 
tinent inquiries  about  their  domestic 
matters.  They  will  only  lie  to  you  and 
hate  you.  Come  to  them  sometimes  as 
Deus  ex  machind,  and  relieve  them  from 
some  temporary  difficulty.  You  can 
always  do  that,  for  they  are  always  in 
difficulties.  You  can  buy  them  up  at 
a  pound  a  head  like  that,  whereas;  if 
you  hunt  and  •  worry  them,  ten  pounds 
won't  make  them  grateful.'  Now,  my 
dear  squire,  what  is  the  object  of  your 
visit  1  " 

l^ever,  probably,  was  a  man  so  utterly 
aghast  as  Silcote.  Here  was  a  common 
labourer's  wife,  dressed  in  the  commonest 
print,  a  woman  he  had  never  seen  or 
never  noticed  before,  blowing  him  up 
in  French  and  Latin,  and  audaciously 
pricking  him.  in  the  most  delicate  and 
most  cherished  parts  of  his  long-loved 
folly,  and  saying  things  to  him  which 
his  own  petted  Arthur  dare  not  say. 
He  looked,  speechless,  and  saw  only  a 
common  labourer's  wife,  in  a  common 
print  gown,  who  laughed  at  him  while 
he  looked. 

But  she  was  very  beautiful.  Silcote 
had  seen  peasant  women  as  beautiful, 
in  the  same  style,  in  the  Pay  de  Caux, 
but  never  in  England.  Silcote  had 
never  seen  the  very  light  brown  hair, 
and  the  perfectly  sharply  cut  features 
of  the  Gorman  among  the  English 
peasantry  before ;  and,  indeed,  one 
seldom  does,  unless  there  is  a  story 
which  some  old  postmaster,  or  old  pen- 
sioned coachman,  will  tell  you  over  the 
pipes  and  grog,  after  the  cricket  club 
dinner.  Silcote  stood  amazed.  He  had 
his  suspicions  at  once — the  man  lived  on 
suspicion ;  but  he  was  a  gentleman,  in 
speech  at  all  events. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  not  aware 
there  was  a  lady  here.  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"  There  is  no  lady  here  ;  no  semblance 
of  one.  I  am  merely  an  honest  and 
respectable,  perfectly  honest  and  respect- 
able, peasant  woman.  You  may  see  me 
working  in  the  fields  any  day,  '  stoop- 
ing and  straddling  in  the  clogging  fal- 
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lows.'  Let  me  observe  that  you  have 
shut  yourself  up  from  the  world  too 
much,  or  you  would  never  have  accused 
me  of  being  a  lady.  Ladies,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  my  limited  experience 
of  them,  don't  speak  to  gentlemen  as  I 
spoke  to  you  just  now." 

"  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  ma'am  1 " 
said  Silcote,  still  lost  in  wonder. 

"  A  dozen,  if  you  choose." 

"  And  get  a  dozen  refusals  of  answer. 
Well  and  good,  but  will  you  answer  this 
one  out  of  the  imaginary  dozen?  I 
will  only  ask  you  one,  and  I  ask  it. 
Who  the  deuce  are  you?" 

"  Exactly  what  I  have  said  before.  A 
peasant's  daughter,  who  worked  in  the 
fields,  who  became  dairymaid  when  her 
father  became  cowman;  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  great  beauty,  I  believe  " 
(here  she  drew  herself  up,  and  proudly, 
but  frankly  and  honestly,  looked  at 
Silcote  with  the  great  brown  eyes  of 
her)  "became  lady's  maid  to  Lady 
Caroline  Poyntz,  now  Duchess  of 
Cheshire.  Those  Poyntz  girls  would 
have  everything  handsome  about  them. 
Then  there  came  a  paradise  of  folly  :  no, 
not  folly ;  true  love  and  good  intentions 
are  not  folly.  And  then  I  turned 
peasant  again,  and  then  I  went  back  to 
my  old  work,  and  you  passed  me  the 
other  day,  scowling  like  your  old  self, 
while  I  was  setting  beans.  Now,  what 
did  you  please  to  want  here,  Silcote  1 " 

The  Squire  finding,  after  a  good  many 
years,  some  one  who  was  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  him,  answered  civilly  and  to 
the  purpose. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  this  boy  of  yours 
behaved  very  pluckily  last  night.  I 
want  to  better  him.  I  will  take  him 
into  the  stable  as  a  helper,  and  he  will 
rise.  It  is  a  provision  for  him.  These 
Cockney  servants  I  get  from  Reading 
never  stay.  Tom,  who  will  be  my  heir, 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  him;  in  fact, 
brought  him  home  last  night.  He  will 
be  stud-groom,  and  will  be  provided  for 
for  life.  Will  you  let  him  come  ?  " 

"  No.  Let  him  stick  to  his  sheep. 
I,  you  see,  know  more  about  domestic 
service  than  most,  and  my  answer  is 


1  No.'  Let  him  freeze  and  bake  on  the 
hillside  with  his  sheep.  Let  him  stay 
up  late  with  his  team,  and  then  get 
out  of  his  warm  bed  in  the  biting 
winter  weather  to  feed  them  again  at 
four.  Let  him  do  hedge-and-ditch  work 
on  food  which  a  Carolina  negro  would 
refuse;  let  him  plough  the  heaviest 
clay  until  the  public  house  becomes  a 
heaven  and  a  rest  to  him ;  let  him  mow, 
until  the  other  mowers  find  him  so 
weak  that  he  must  mow  with  them  no 
longer,  lest  he  ruin  the  contract ;  let  him 
reap,  until  his  loud-tongued  wife  can 
beat  him  at  that — for  he  must  marry, 
oh  Lord,  for  he  must  marry,  and  in 
his  own  station  too ;  let  him  go  on  at 
the  plough  tail ;  among  the  frozen  tur- 
nips, among  the  plashy  hedgesides, 
until  the  inevitable  rheumatism  catches 
him  in  the  back,  and  the  parish  employs 
him  on  the  roads  to  save  the  rates  ; 
and  then,  when  his  wife  dies,  let  them 
send  him  to  the  house,  and  let  him  rot 
there  and  be  buried  in  a  box  :  but  he 
shall  not  be  a  domestic  servant  for  all 
that,  Silcote.  I  know  too  much  about 
that.  We  have  vices  enough  of  our 
own,  without  requiring  yours." 

Silcote  had  nothing  more  to  say — to 
her,  at  least.  What  he  had  to  say  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  went  home. 

"  That  is  a  devil  of  a  woman.  She  is 
all  wrong,  but  she  puts  it  so  well.  I 
never  saw  such  a  deuce  of  a  woman  in 
my  life." 

So  two  violent  ill-regulated  souls 
struck  themselves  together  in  conse- 
quence of  this  poaching  raid,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  both.  The  continual 
opposition  of  plain  Reason  to  rampant 
.Folly,  is,  I  suspect,  only  suspect,  of  very 
little  use.  One  knows  so  little.  Dickens, 
watching  narrowly  and  keenly,  but 
making  no  deductions  whatever,  tells 
us,  in  effect,  that  the  American  mad 
doctors  allow  a  patient's  folly  to  de- 
velop to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes 
folly  to  themselves.  How  would  it  be 
to  allow  another  patient's  folly  to  be- 
come so  foolish  as  to  make  the  saner 
patient  ashamed  of  his  crotchets  1 
To  be  continued. 
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TRANSLATED   BY   C.  S.  CALVERLEY. 

THYRSIS.  SWEET  are  the  whispers  of  yon  pine,  that  makes 

Low  music  o'er  the  spring  :   and,  Goatherd,  sweet 
Thy  piping.     Second  thou  to  Pan  alone. 
Is  his  the  horned  ram?     Then  thine  the  goat. 
Is  his  the  goat1?     Then  unto  thee  shall  fall 
The  kid  :    and  fair  the  flesh  of  unmilked  kids. 

GOATHERD.       Shepherd,  thy  lay  is  sweeter  than  the  noise 

Of  streams  that  pour  from  yon  heights  hitherward. 
If  for  their  meed  the  Muses  claim  the  ewe, 
Ee  thine  the  stall-fed  lamb  :  or  if  they  choose 
The  lamb,  take  thou,  as  next  in  rank,  the  ewe. 

THYRSIS.  Pray,  by  the  Nymphs,  pray,  Goatherd,  seat  thee  here 

Against  this  hill-slope  in  the  tamarisk  shade 
(While  I  watch  o'er  thy  goats),  and  pipe  to  me. 

GOATHERD.       I  durst  not,  shepherd;   oh  I  durst  not  pipe 
At  noontide  :   fearing  Pan,  who  at  that  hour 
Rests  him,  o'erworn  with  hunting.     Harsh  is  he, 
And  rancorous  wrath  sits  ever  on  his  lip. 
But,  Thyrsis,  thou  canst  tell  of  Daphnis'  woes ; 
High  is  thy  name  for  rural  minstrelsy  : 
Then  rest  we  in  the  shadow  of  the  elm, 
Fronting  Priapus  and  the  Fountain-nymphs. 
There — where  the  oaks  are,  and  the  Shepherd's  Seat — 
Sing  as  thou  sang'st  erewhile,  when  matched  with  him 
Of  Libya,  Croinis  :  and  I'll  give  thee,  first 
A  goat,  to  milk  thrice  daily,  dam  of  twins  ; 
Though  suckling  twins,  she'll  fill  two  milk-pails  full : 
Next,  a  deep  drinking-cup,  scoured  with  sweet  wax, 
Two-handled,  newly-carven,  smacking  yet 
0'  the  chisel.     Ivy  reaches  up  and  climbs, 
Gilded  with  blossom-dust,  about  its  lip  ; 
Eound  which  a  woodbine  wreathes  herself,  and  flaunts 
Her  saffron  blossoms.     Framed  therein  appears 
A  damsel — what  a  miracle  of  art ! — 
In  robe  and  snood  :   and  suitors  at  her  side 
With  locks  fair-flowing,  one  on  either  hand, 
Battle  with  words  ;   their  words  touch  ne'er  her  heart. 
She,  laughing,  glances  now  on  this,  flings  now 
Her  chance  regards  on  that :  they,  all  for  love, 
Wearied  and  eye-swoln  labour  but  in  vain. 
Carven  elsewhere,  an  ancient  fisher  stands 
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On  the  rough  rocks.     Thereto  the  old  man  with  pains 

Drags  his  great  casting-net,  as  one  that  toils 

Full  stoutly.     Every  fibre  of  his  frame 

Seems  fishing :    so  about  the  gray-beard's  neck 

(In  might  a  stripling  yet),  the  sinews  swell. 

Hard  by  that  wave-beat  sire  a  vineyard  bends 

Under  its  graceful  load  of  ripened  grapes  : 

A  boy  sits  on  the  rude  fence  watching  it. 

Near  him  two  foxes.     Up  and  down  the  vines 

One  ranges,  pilfering  sweets  ;   and  one  assails 

"With  every  wile  his  scrip :    she'll  leave  him  soon 

Stranded  and  suppeiiess.     He  plaits  meanwhile 

With  ears  of  corn  a  right  fine  locust-trap, 

And  fits  it  on  a  rush.     For  vines,  for  scrip, 

Little  cares  he,  enamoured  of  his  toy. 

The  cup  is  hung  all  round  with  bending  briar, 
Triumph  of  -c-Eolian  art,  a  wondrous  sight. 
It  was  a  ferryman's  of  Calydon : 
A  goat  it  cost  me,  and  a  great  white  cheese. 
And  therewith  will  I  grace  thee,  nothing  loth, 
If  for  my  sake  thou'lt  sing  the  lay  I  love. 
Come,  earn  it,  lad,  and  welcome.     Thou  may'st  not 
Take  thy  songs  with  thee  to  the  Silent  Land. 
THYBSIS.  Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 

^Tis  Thyrsis  speaks,  I,  Thyrsis  of  the  Hill. 
Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  oh  where,  while  Daphnis  pined? 
In  fair  Pencils'  or  in  Pindus'  glens  ? 
Not,  surely,  haunting  great  Anapus'  stream 
Or  ^Etna's  cliff,  or  Acis'  sacred  rill. 

Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 
O'er  him  the  wolves,  o'er  him  the  jackals  howled  : 
The  lion  in  the  oak-copse  mourned  his  death. 

Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 
The  kine  and  oxen  stood  around  his  feet, 
The  heifers  and  the  calves  wailed  all  for  him. 

Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 
First  from  the  mountain  Hermes  came,  and  said, 
"  Daphnis,  who  frets  thee  ?  Lad,  whom  lov'st  thou  so  ? " 

Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 
Came  herdsmen,  shepherds  came,  and  goatherds  came ; 
All  asked  what  ailed  the  lad.      Priapus  came 
And  said,  "  Why  pin'st,  poor  Daphnis  ?    while  the  maid 
Foots  it  round  every  pool  and  every  grove, 

(Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song) 
"To  seek  thee,  who  art  love-distraught  and  froward. 
Herdsman  in  name,  thou  seem'st  a  goatherd  now. 
Watching  his  kids  at  play,  the  goatherd's  eyes 
Grow  dim  because  he  was  not  born  a  kid  : 
And  thine  eyes,  when  they  see  the  maidens  smile,    . 
Are  dim  "because  thou  canst  not  dance  with  them." 
Still  nought  the  herdsman  said  :    he  drained  alone 
His  bitter  portion,  till  the  fatal  end. 

Begin,  siveet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 
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Came  Aphrodite,  smiles  on  her  sweet  face, 
Sly  smiles,  yet  heavy-hearted,  and  she  spake. 
"  So,  Daphnis,  thou  must  try  a  fall  with  Love  : 
But  sturdy  Love  hath  won  the  fall  of  thee." 

Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 
Then,  "  Grievous  Aphrodite,"  Daphnis  said, 
"  Accursed  Aphrodite,  mankind's  foe  ! 
Say'st  thou  mine  hour  is  come,  my  sun  hath  set? 
Dead  as  alive,  shall  Daphnis  work  Love  woe." 

Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  tJie  woodland  song. 
"Fly  to  Mount  Ida,  where  the  swain  (men  say) 
And  Aphrodite — to  Anchises  fly  : 
There  are  cak-coverts  ;  here  but  galingale, 
And  bees  that  make  a  music  round  the  hives. 

Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 
"  To  tending  flocks  Adonis  owed  his  bloom, 
To  smiting  hares,  and  bringing  wild  beasts  down. 

Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 
"  Face  once  more  Diomedes  :   say,  '  I  slew 
The  herdsman  Daphnis ;   now  I  challenge  thee.' 

Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 
"  Ye  jackals,  wolves,  and  mountain-ranging  bears, 
Farewell !      Ye'll  see  no  more  in  wood,  grove,  glen, 
Your  herdsman  Daphnis.      Arethuse,  farewell, 
And  ye  fair  streams  that  roll  down  Thynibris'  steep  ! 

Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 
"  See  no  more  Daphnis,  who  leads  here  his  kine, 
Brings  here  to  drink  his  oxen  and  his  calves. 

Begin,  sweet  Maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 
"Pan,  Pan,  oh  whether  great  Lyceum's  crags 
Or  mighty  Msenalus  thou  haunt'st  to-day, 
Come  to  the  Sicel  isle  !      Abandon  now 
Khium  and  Helice,  and  the  mountain-grave 
(That  e'en  gods  cherish)  of  Lycaon's  son  ! 

Forget,  sweet  Maids,  forget  your  woodland  song. 
"  Come,  monarch  !      Hither  bring  thy  waxen  pipe. 
That  windeth  sweet  as  honey  round  thy  lips, 
For  surely  I  am  torn  from  life  by  Love. 

Forget,  sweet  Maids,  forget  your  woodland  song. 
"  From  thicket  now  and  thorn  let  violets  spring, 
^Tow  let  white  lilies  drape  the  juniper, 
And  pines  grow  figs,  and  nature  all  go  wrong  : 
For  Daphnis  dies.      Let  deer  pursue  the  hounds, 
And  mountain-owls  outsing  the  nightingale." 

Forget,  siveet  Maids,  forget  your  woodland  song. 
So  spake  he,  and  he  never  spake  again. 
And  Aphrodite  would  have  raised  his  head ; 
But  all  his  thread  of  life  was  spun  ere  now. 
So  in  the  stream  plunged  Daphnis.      Styx's  wave 
Whelmed  the  lymphs'  darling  and  the  Muses'  friend. 

ISTow  give  me  goat,  and  cup  :   that  I  may  milk 
The  one,  and  pour  the  other  to  the  Muse. 
Fare  ye  well,  Muses,  o'er  and  o'er  farewell ! 
In  days  to  come  I'll  sing  strains  sweeter  yet. 
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GOATHERD.       Thyrsis,  let  honey  and  the  honeycomb 

Fill  thy  sweet  mouth,  and  figs  of  Aigilus  : 

For  ne'er  cicala  sang  so  sweet  a  song. 

Here  is  the  cup.      Mark,  friend,  how  sweet  it  smells. 

The  Hours,  thou'lt  say,  have  washed  it  in  their  well. 

Come  here,  Cisssetha !      Thou,  go  milk  her !  Kids, 

Be  steady ;    or  your  pranks  will  rouse  the  ram. 


GEOKGE  ELIOT'S  NOVELS. 


BY   JOHN   MORLEY. 


IT  has  been  veiy  wisely  said  that  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  literature  is,  in 
truth,  nothing  but  a  criticism  of  life. 
The  reason  why  so  few  novels  have  any 
place  at  all  in  literature  proper  is  that 
so  few  of  them  exhibit  even  the  feeblest 
sense  of  the  need  or  possibility  of  such 
a  criticism.  Unhappily,  it  is  not  given 
to  every  writer  who  can  spin  a  plot  and 
piece  together  a  few  traits  of  character, 
labelling  them  with  the  name  of  a  man 
or  woman,  to  perceive  that  life  moves 
from,  a  thousand  complicated  and  chang- 
ing springs,  and  works  into  infinitely 
diversified  results,  which  it  is  the  highest 
interest  of  men  to  meditate  upon.  It 
demands  an  expansive  energy,  of  which 
only  the  mind  of  rare  vigour  is  capable, 
to  shake  oneself  free  from  the  shackles 
of  one's  own  circumstance  and  condition, 
and  thence  to  rise  to  a  feeling  of  the 
breadth  and  height  and  unity  of  human 
fortunes.  This  feeling  is  the  first  and 
most  valuable  condition  of  all  the  higher 
kinds  of  literary  production.  Literature 
is  the  expression  of  this  profound  senti- 
ment in  all  the  varied  forms — religious, 
poetic,  philosophic — which  it  assumes 
in  minds  of  various  cast ;  it  is  at  once 
the  noblest  result  and  the  finest  gratifi- 
cation of  man's  curiosity  about  his  own 
nature  and  his  own  lot.  Men  are  fasci- 
nated by  this  criticism  of  life  even  when 
they  are  unconscious  of  what  it  is  that 
attracts  them.  It  gives  a  size  and  depth 
to  a  book  by  which  the  most  stupid 
people  cannot  choose  but  be  impressed, 
though  their  conceptions  of  what  size 


and  depth  come  to  may  be  of  the  haziest 
and  dimmest.  An  author  who  can  sug- 
gest this  wide  outlook  over  the  world 
has  got  not  only  the  prime  element  of 
success  in  his  art,  but  the  safest  guaran- 
tee for  an  unbounded  popularity  into 
the  bargain. 

The  writer  of  "  Silas  Marner"  and  of 
"  Romola "  is  the  delight  of  wise  men 
and  of  fools  for  other  reasons  besides 
this;  but  underlying  and  pervading  them 
all  with  an  impenetrable  subtlety  is  this 
sense,  which  even  a  dull  mind  cannot 
miss,  of  the  huge  size  of  circumstance,  this 
consciousness  of  an  attempt  to  fathom  its 
depths,  to  measure  its  forces,  to  weigh  its 
products  in  human  life.  This  fathoming 
and  measuring  and  weighing  may  be 
conducted  with  delicacy  or  with  coarse- 
ness— with  power  or  only  with  the 
affectation  of  power — with  a  truly  ad- 
justed balance  and  nice  weights,  or  with 
weights  that  are  hollow  and  a  balance 
that  has  its  tongue  pressed  into  its  place 
by  artifice.  In  George  Eliot's  books  the 
effect  is  produced  by  the  most  delicate 
strokes  and  the  nicest  proportions.  In 
her  pictures  men  and  women  fill  the 
foreground,  while  thin  lines  and  faint 
colour  show  us  the  portentous  clouds  of 
fortune  or  circumstance  looming  in  the 
dim  distance  behind  them  and  over  their 
heads.  She  does  not  paint  the  world  as 
a  huge  mountain  with  pigmies  crawling 
or  scrambling  up  its  rugged  sides  to  in- 
accessible peaks,  and  only  tearing  their 
flesh  more  or  less  for  their  pains.  The 
difficulty  of  keeping  this  truthfulness 
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of  proportion  between  effort  and  accom- 
plishment, between  the   power  of  the 
individual   and   the   might   of  circum- 
stance, may  be  measured  by  the  fewness 
of  those   who,   either  in   poetry  or  in 
prose  fiction,  have  even  come  near  reach- 
ing the  right  pitch.     Yet,  without  such 
a  rightness  of  pitch,  instead  of  criticism 
of  life,  we  are  only  likely  to  get  windy 
and  bombastic  bellowing  about  destiny 
from  strong  men,  and  from  weak  men 
only  thin- voiced  twitterings  about  drift- 
ing rose-leaves,  the  fleeting  joys  of  the 
sons  of  earth,  and  the  like  unprofitable 
themes.    And  how  is  this  pitch  reached 
and  maintained  ?     It  comes  of  the  re- 
flection being  always  kept  close  to  the 
men   and  women  whose   conduct   sets 
it  in  train.     It  does  not  wander  wildly 
or  with  feeble  diffusiveness  over  the  wide 
fruitless    field    of    things    in    general. 
"  Silas  Marner "  is  one  of  the  shortest 
novels  that  ever  were  written ;  yet  it 
contains  an  amount  of  deep  suggestive 
reflection  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  match  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  longest 
that  ever  were  written,  so  richly  has  the 
writer  appreciated  the  great  neglected 
truth   that  people   want   texts   and  not 
sermons.     If  a  novel  has  any  use  at  all 
apart  from  the  idlest  diversion  and  time- 
killing,  it  must  be   as   a  repertory  of 
vivid  texts,  by  which  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  merely  texts  of  morals,  pointing 
only  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  conduct, 
though    this  is  the  first  standard,  but 
those  reflections  also  which  lead  people 
to  work  out  for  themselves  notions  of 
what  is  graceful  and  seemly,  to  teach 
themselves  a  more  exquisite  intellectual 
sensibility,   and   to    enlarge   their   own 
scope    of    affection    and     intensity    of 
passion.     These  are  the  rightful  fruits 
of  that  pleasure  which  is  the  first  aim 
of  the  novel-reader,  and  which  he  too 
often  takes  to  be  the  only  aim,  and  to  be 
itself  the  fruit  when  in  truth  it  is  only 
the  blossom.     Each  and  all  of  George 
Eliot's  novels  abound  in  reflections  that 
beckon  on  the  alert  reader  into  pleasant 
paths   and   fruitful   fields    of   thought. 
The   author    gives    herself  no   airs    of 
.finality,  nor  ever  assumes  that  she  can 
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tell  you  all  that  is  to  be  said,  or  that 
when  she  has  spoken  the  matter  is  at 
an  end ;  but  writes  rather  as  one  bene- 
ficently sowing  seed,  than  as  an  envious 
hinderer  and  grudger  of  all  reaping  but 
her  own.     It  is  a  pity  that  authors  do 
not   more   generally  borrow   this   self- 
denying  ordinance.     There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in   finding  an  illustration  from 
nearly  any  chapter  of  any  of  her  books. 
The  first  page  I  come  upon  in  opening 
a  volume  of  "Eomola"  contains  a  pas- 
sage which  will  serve  for  example.    The 
man  who  gradually  became  base  by  per- 
sistently trying  to  slip  away  from  every- 
thing that  was  unpleasant,  suddenly  sees 
a  path  opening  for  him  to  unthought-of 
prizes  through  a  threefold  piece  of  deceit. 
The  writer  states  the  circumstances,  and 
Tito's  inability  to  resist  the  infamous 
temptation,  and  ends  the  matter  with  a 
couple  of  sentences  :  "  Our  lives  make 
"a  moral  tradition  for  our  individual 
"  selves,  as  the  life  of  mankind  at  large 
"  makes  a  moral  tradition  for  the  race ; 
"  and  to  have  once  acted  greatly  seems 
"  a  reason  why  we  should   always  be 
"  noble.    But  Tito  was  feeling  the  effect 
"of  an  opposite  tradition :  he  had  won 
"  no  memories  of  self-conquest  and  per- 
"  feet  faithfulness  from  which  he  could 
"have  a  sense  of  falling."     A  stupid  or 
lazy  reader  passes  by  a  pregnant  sentence 
of  this  sort  with  a  slight  persuasion  that 
it  is  all  right.    For  him  it  is  only  written 
in  water.     But  then,  if  the  authoress 
had  expanded  her  remark  into  a  dis- 
course, the  stupid  reader  and  the  lazy 
would  have  been  as  badly  off  as  they 
are,   because    the    slovenly  impression 
which  comes  of  reading   a   great   deal 
about  a  thing  is  not  worth  a  pin  more 
than    the    slovenly   impression    which 
comes  of  reading  five  lines.     Vagueness 
is  vagueness  and  no  more,  whether  it  is 
big  vagueness  or  little.     Nobody  who 
has  got  into  the  all-important  habit  of 
taking  care  that  his  mind  works  at  ideas 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  absorb  their 
pale  shadows — for  absorption  only  gives 
you   a   shadow   and   not   the   vigorous 
reality — can  miss  the  splendid  value  of 
this  quality  of  George  Eliot's  writing. 
It  promotes   the   active   circulation  of 
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ideas.  It  keeps  the  reader  out  of  those 
dry  ruts  which  prolonged  elaboration  of 
reflection  always  wears  in  the  path,  and 
which  become  so  monotonous  that  the 
traveller  ceases  to  look  with,  any  atten- 
tion at  the  country  through  which  he 
is  being  drawn.  To  be  stopped  short 
by  a  sentence  that  requires  to  be  read 
over  more  than  once  is  the  best  thing 
that  can  befall  the  novel-reader,  or  for 
that  matter,  any  other  sort  of  reader 
either.  In  "Felix  Holt,"  again,  one  has 
been  listening  to  the  electioneering  talk 
between  the  pushing  man  of  the  world 
in  search  of  a  vote,  and  the  earnest  old 
minister  with  his  high-minded  politics. 
After  all,  the  writer  concludes,  "  what 
"we  call  illusions  are  often  in  truth 
"  a  wider  vision  of  past  and  present 
"realities — a  willing  movement  of  a 
"  man's  soul  with  the  larger  sweep  of 
"  the  world's  forces — a  movement  to- 
"  wards  a  more  assured  end  than  the 
"  chances  of  a  single  life."  There  are 
only  half  a  dozen  lines  here,  but  one 
might  work  them  out  with  edification 
for  half  a  dozen  hours.  There  is  in 
such  passages  as  these  that  quality  of 
condensation  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
poetry.  We  feel  that  the  writer  is  only 
removed  by  a  step  from  the  poetic  re- 
gion. And  in  "Eomola,"  when  the  man 
who  slipped  into  baseness  has  fallen  at 
the  hand  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
wronged,  who  has  not  been  startled  out 
of  the  excitement  of  the  incident  by  the 
last  three  lines  of  the  chapter  1 — ' '  Who 
"  shall  put  his  finger  on  the  work  of 
"justice  and  say,  '  It  is  there  V  Justice 
"  is  like  the  kingdom  of  God — it  is  not 
"  without  us  as  a  fact,  it  is  within  us 
"  as  a  great  yearning."  Or  when  Tito, 
in  his  panic  at  seeing  the  old  Baldassare, 
could  bethink  himself  of  nothing  but 
to  charge  him  with  being  mad,  consider 
the  terse  profundity  of  the  author's 
comment : — "  He  hardly  knew  how  the 
"words  had  come  to  his  lips.  There 
"  are  moments  when  our  passions  speak 
"  and  decide  for  us,  and  we  seem  to  stand 
"by  and  wonder;  they  carry  in  them 
"  an  inspiration  of  crime,  that  in  one 
"  instant  does  the  work  of  long  pre- 
"  meditation."  All  this  is  the  true 


criticism  of  life  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense,  including  criticism  by  the 
creation  of  character,  by  the  imaginary 
play  of  invented  circumstance  and  as- 
sumed motive,  by  large  and  widely- 
suggestive  comment.  The  pictures  of 
country  life  in  which  all  this  writer's 
books  are  so  inimitably  rich  owe  half 
their  charm  to  this  critical  or  illustrative 
quality.  They  are  pictures  that  do  much 
more  than  tell  us  a  mere  story,  because 
the  artist  has  made  them  to  represent 
so  many  of  the  episodes  which  go  to 
compose  the  larger  story  of  human 
existence,  and  keeps  before  us — or  at 
least  before  anybody  who  has  an  eye  for 
anything  deeper  than  fun — the  poetic 
truth  that  life,  "  like  a  dome  of  inany- 
"  coloured  glass,  stains  the  white  radi- 
"  ance  of  eternity."  Hence  the  fewness 
of  the  characters.  If  there  were  more 
people  on  the  scene,  there  would  be  the 
less  space  for  the  ripe  and  sustained 
meditation  upon  each,  which  gives  to 
these  writings  a  peculiar  impressiveness 
that  sometimes  falls  little  short  of  being 
absolutely  holy.  From  Eomola  down 
to  Denner,  the  old  waiting-woman, 
every  figure  stands  out  as  if  wrought  in 
marble,  and  where  the  figure  is  of  suffi- 
ciently heroic  mould,  we  feel  the  same 
awe  as  is  inspired  by  fine  sculpture  or 
fine  architecture.  There  is  the  effect  as 
of  an  almost  sacred  repose. 

George  Eliot  is  one  of  the  few  thinkers- 
who  can  see  the  weakness  of  humanity, 
and  the  comparatively  disappointing  and 
mean  nature  of  most  objects  of  pursuit, 
without  being  driven  by  the  violence  of 
a  common  reaction  into  transcendental 
artifices.  Nobody  in  her  books  is  made 
to  talk  of  rapture  as  a  mood  of  happi- 
ness, or  as  the  remedy  for  failure  and 
the  littleness  of  things.  Practical  re- 
signation to  the  harshness  and  inflexi- 
bility of  many  of  those  conditions  which 
are  the  material  that  a  man  has  to  make 
his  life  out  of,  and  a  sober,  not  ecstatic, 
resolution  to  seize  such  elements  as 
remain,  and  force  them  into  the  pattern 
which  we  have  chosen  for  ourselves  ; 
this  is  a  state  of  feeling  and  will  which 
seems  to  count  for  a  great  deal  more 
with  her  than  any  solace  which  can 
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come  of  beatific  mystic  visions,  and  dis- 
course of  eternal  unspeakable  aspirations. 
There  is  no  chance  of  her  ever  preaching 
to  men  in  words  which  they  cannot 
profess  to  comprehend  and  to  act  upon. 
"  In  those  times,  as  now,"  she  says  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  "  there  were  hu- 
"  man  beings  who  never  saw  angels  or 
"  heard  perfectly  clear  messages."  And 
these  human  beings  are  scarcely  thought 
too  much  in  the  wrong  by  a  person  who 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Such  truth  as  came  to 
"  them  was  brought  confusedly  in  the 
"  voices  and  deeds  of  men,  not  at  all 
"  like  the  seraphs  of  unfailing  wing  and 
"  piercing  vision — men  who  believed 
"  falsities  as  well  as  truths,  and  did  the 
"  wrong  as  well  as  the  right.  The  help- 
"  ing  hands  stretched  out  to  them  were 
"  the  hands  of  men  who  stumbled  and 
"  often  saw  dimly,  so  that  these  beings, 
"  unvisited  by  angels,  had  no  other 
"  choice  than  to  grasp  that  stumbling 
"  guidance  along  the  path  of  reliance 
"  and  action,  which  is  the  path  of  life, 
"  or  else  to  pause  in  loneliness  and  dis- 
"  belief,  which  is  no  path,  but  the 
"  arrest  of  inaction  and  death."  In  no 
page  of  her  books  is  there  any  sympathy 
with  that  kind  of  teaching  which  makes 
big  words  the  healers  and  guides  of  men. 
Some  people  complain  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  grandeur  and  elevation  in  this. 
A  placid  and  even  study  of  men  and 
women  as  they  are,  with  all  their  foibles, 
and  stumbling,  and  shortsightedness, 
seems  to  such  critics  too  tame  and  too 
little  edifying,  and  needs  to  be  inspired 
with  something  more  of  eager  passion 
and  inflaming  enthusiasm.  That  the 
author  can  understand  this  as  well  as 
the  lower  and  more  commonplace  moods 
of  the  human  mind,  her  splendid  con- 
ception of  Savonarola  sufficiently  proves. 
At  a  lower  height  than  Savonarola — the 
highest  level  on  which  she  commonly 
works — the  single-minded  Dinah  Morris, 
the  noble  Romola,  the  fine-hearted  hero 
of  her  last  novel,  are  examples  enough 
of  her  ability  to  enter  into  the  best  and 
loftiest  parts  of  human  nature.  But  she 
does  not  create  beings  of  superhuman 
nature.  Consequently,  those  who  love 
to  find  the  characters  of  a  novel  hoping 


and  thinking  and  talking  etherially,  as 
seraphs  may  be  supposed  to  do,  or  as 
people  do  in  some  German  novels,  are 
disappointed.  The  lovers  of  Werterism 
— and  many  of  them  still  survive  in  one 
shape  or  other — find  no  iota  of  their 
favourite  creed.  The  flapping  of  the 
wings  of  the  transcendental  angel  is  not 
heard  in  George  Eliot's  compositions. 
She  can  produce  a  truer  effect  out  of 
sober  elevation  of  thought  than  the 
most  brilliant  writer  of  the  transcen- 
dental stamp  out  of  an  artificial  elevation 
of  language.  An  author  of  great  and 
highly  polished  genius,  and  whose  pro- 
longed enthusiasm  for  art  and  letters 
scarcely  meets  just  now  with  all  the 
recognition  it  deserves — Lord  Lytton 
—begins  to  describe  one  of  his  charac- 
ters by  saying,  that  "  there  is  a  certain 
"  virtue  within  us,  comprehending  our 
"  subtlest  and  noblest  emotions,  which 
"  is  poetry  while  untold,  and  grows  pale 
"  and  poor  in  proportion  as  we  strain  it 
"  into  poems."  This  is  very  well,  but 
one  is  surely  only  surrounded  by  haze 
in  what  follows.  "  This  mere  spiritual 
"  sensibility  dwelt  in  Helen,  as  the  latent 
"  mesmerism  in  water,  as  the  invisible 
'  fairy  in  an  enchanted  ring.  It  was  an 
essence  or  divinity  shrined  or  shrouded 
'  in  herself,  which  gave  her  more  in- 
'  timate  and  vital  union  with  all  the 
'  influences  of  the  universe  j  a  com- 
'  panion  to  her  loneliness,  an  angel 
'  hymning  low  to  her  own  listening 
'  soul.  This  made  her  enjoyment  of 
"  nature  in  its  merest  trifles  exquisite 
"  and  profound  ;  this  gave  to  her  ten- 
"  dencies  of  heart  all  the  delicious  and 
"  sportive  variety  love  borrows  from 
"  imagination ;  this  lifted  her  piety 
"  above  the  mere  forms  of  conventional 
"  religion,  and  breathed  into  her  prayers 
"  the  ecstasy  of  the  saints."  We  have 
a  vague  idea  what  all  this  means,  but  it 
is  vague,  and  it  conveys  no  sense  of 
reality  j  we  don't  have  any  clearer  or 
fuller  notion  about  Helen  after  all  has 
been  said.  Compare  with  this  a  sort  of 
corresponding  character  as  drawn  by 
George  Eliot.  Eomola's  "enthusiasm 
"  was  continually  stirred  to  fresh  vigour 
"  by  the  influence  of  Savonarola.  Li 
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•'  spite  of  the  wearisome  visions  and 
"  allegories,  from  which  she  recoiled  in 
"  disgust  when  they  came  as  stale 
"  repetitions  from  other  lips  than  his, 
"  her  strong  affinity  for  his  passionate 
"  sympathy  and  the  splendour  of  his 
"  aims  had  lost  none  of  its  power  .  .  . 
"  His  special  care  for  liberty  and  purity 
"  of  government  in  Florence,  with  his 
"  constant  reference  of  this  immediate 
"  object  to  the  wider  end  of  a  universal 
"  regeneration,  had  created  in  her  a  new 
"  consciousness  of  the  great  drama  of 
"  human  existence,  in  which  her  life 
"  was  a  part ;  and,  through  her  daily 
"  helpful  contact  with  the  less  fortunate 
"  of  her  fellow-citizens,  this  new  con- 
"  sciousness  became  something  stronger 
"  than  a  vague  sentiment :  it  grew  into 
;'  a  more  and  more  definite  motive  of 
"  self-denying  practice.  .  .  .  Her  trust 
"  in  Savonarola's  nature  as  greater  than 
"  her  own  made  a  large  part  of  the 
"  strength  she  had  found.  And  the 
"  trust  was  not  to  be  lightly  shaken. 
"It  is  not  force  of  intellect  which 
"  causes  ready  repulsion  from  the  aberra- 
"  tions  of  greatness,  any  more  than  it 
11  is  force  of  vision  that  causes  the  eye 
"  to  explore  the  warts  on  a  face  bright 
"  with  human  expression ;  it  is  simply 
"  the  negation  of  high  sensibilities. 
"  Komola  was  so  deeply  moved  by  the 
"  grand  energies  of  Savonarola's  nature, 
"  that  she  found  herself  listening  pa- 
t:  tiently  to  all  dogmas  and  prophecies 
"  when  they  came  in  the  vehicle  of  his 
"  ardent  faith  and  believing  utterance." 
I  do  not  wish  to  institute  an  invidious 
and  quite  useless  comparison  between 
the  two  writers,  each  of  whom  has  sin- 
gular power,  but  what  I  do  wish  to 
point  out,  by  quoting  these  two  passages 
side  by  side,  is,  that  an  angel  hymning 
low  to  a  woman's  listening  soul  and  so 
lifting  her  above  conventional  forms 
means  nothing,  while  Hie  effecting  of 
the  same  result  by  a  contagions  enthu- 
siasm, caught  from  an  ardent  and  pas- 
sionate apostle,  means  a  great  deal.  The 
first  is  mere  romance;  the  second  is 
common  sense,  which  even  a  romance- 
writer  cannot  shirk  with  impunity. 
But  still  it  is  not  a  low  common 


sense  which  never  rises  above  the 
ground.  It  is  nothing  like  the  common 
sense  of  De  Foe  or  of  Swift ;  but  bor- 
rows something  at  once  from  the  sobriety 
of  the  only  half-poetic  mind  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  from  the  quaint 
richness  and  fancy  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
from  the  height  and  freshness  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  Empha- 
tically realist  in  her  style,  yet  she  is 
realist  in  a  sense  to  which  not  many 
other  novelists  or  dramatists  can  lay 
claim,  and  in  which  there  are  none  of 
those  characteristics  that  have  made 
realism  in  contemporary  fiction  only 
another  name  for  a  steady  and  exclusive 
devotion  to  a  study  of  all  the  meanest  or 
nastiest  elements  in  character  and  con- 
duct. There  is  no  blinking  of  the  eyes 
to  the  part  which  debts  and  want  of 
money,  and  uncontrolled  impure  desires, 
and  all  other  sordid  or  foul  circumstances 
play  in  life :  only,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
lurking  ugly  things  which  pluck  back  the 
feet  of  men  and  women  in  the  path,  are 
not  painted  from  under  the  microscope, 
while  better  things  are  left  in  their  bare 
unmagnified  dimensions.  Thus,  with  fine 
artistic  moderation,  and  just  complete- 
ness, whichin  art  comes  of  moderation,  she 
steers  clear  of  the  Chary bdis  of  depraved 
realism,  without  falling  into  the  Scylla 
of  sentimentalism.  She  never  sets  up 
a  character  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
sneering  at  him,  or  showing  what  a  bad 
or  mean  fellow  he  is,  and  how  many 
people  there  are  in  the  world  just  as  bad 
and  mean.  And  she  never  makes  her 
men  and  women  only  listening  souls  to 
which  angels  may  spend  their  time  in 
hymning  low  tunes  ;  which  is  really  a 
great  recommendation  in  a  world  where 
most  people  have  bodies,  and  are  more 
or  less  cloudy  about  souls.  Who  would 
not  willingly  surrender  all  that  has  been 
written  about  the  low  tunes,  in  exchange 
for  Dolly  "VVinthrop's  explanation  to 
Silas  Murner  of  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  ? 

One  of  George  Eliot's  most  character- 
istic traits  is  that  she  excludes  the  innate 
villany  of  the  human  heart  from  her 
theory  of  things.  Except  perhaps  the 
man  who  steals  the  money  and  throws 
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the  blame  on  Silas  Harrier,  she  gives  us, 
I  believe,  no  other  ready-made  scoundrel. 
She  does  not  accept  the  doctrine  that 
scoundrels  are  ready-made.  The  troubles 
which  beset  men  are  mostly  the  fruit 
of  their  weakness,  and  very  little  the 
fruit  of  any  inborn  devilishness.  It  is 
because  they  palter  and  play  the  fool 
with  their  own  conscience,  and  trust  to 
"the  great  god  Chance"  to  find  them 
a  way  back  to  virtue  and  happiness,  that 
they  fall  into  sin  and  misery,  and  lead 
others  into  the  same  ill  plight.  As  a  rule 
they  don't  mean  very  badly.  Arthur 
Donnithorne  allowed  himself  to  slide 
cautiously  down  the  slope  towards 
wrrong-doing,  until  passion  had  got  im- 
petus enough  to  hurry  him  uncontrol- 
lably in  to  the  thorny  noisome  pit  at 
the  bottom.  Tito,  also,  was  a  good  fel- 
low enough,  only  he  did  not  like  the 
things  which  in  themselves  are  not  like- 
able— labour,  sacrifice,  pain,  hardness. 
So  he  avoided  them.  And  then  we  are 
made  to  see  how  men  seldom  go  down 
into  the  pit  alone.  Their  act  of  weak- 
ness is  a  curse  to  everybody  whose  hand 
is  even  indirectly  linked  with  theirs. 
A  discord  is  struck  into  the  life  of  a 
Komola,  an  Adam  Bede,  which  never 
ceases  to  vibrate,  and  a  shadow  thrown 
over  the  future  of  the  innocent  which 
may  grow  fainter,  but  never  fades  away 
to  leave  an  unstained  light.  And  in  her 
last  novel,  the  presence  of  an  old  dead 
repented  weakness  hovering  darkly 
over  a  life  is  vivid  before  us — the 
ghost  of  the  past  rising  ghastly  to  poor 
Mrs.  Transome,like  Banquo  atMacbeth's 
feast.  Though  she  extenuates  the  mo- 
tives which  lead  men  into  mistakes,  she 
does  not  soften  their  consequences.  A 
curse  may  be  brought  down  by  nothing 
more  hateful  than  weakness,  but  it  is 
just  as  much  a  curse  as  if  it  were  the 
divine  retribution  for  downright  malig- 
nity and  blackheartedness.  Precisely  as 
the  criticism  of  art  discloses  the  laws  and 
principles  of  beauty,  the  criticism  of  life 
traces  the  working  of  the  more  moment- 
ous laws  of  circumstance  and  character 
and  conduct.  Of  these  are  there  any 
more  vast  in  their  extent,  and  therefore 
more  important  for  us  to  ponder,  than 


that  the  consequence  flows  upon  others 
from  the  act,  though  often  from  the  mo- 
tive upon  the  actor;  that  lack  of  strength 
is  the  main  cause  of  crime  and  wrong, 
and  not  lack  of  general  good- will  to  vir- 
tue; that  Nemesis  attends  the  weak  as 
eternally  and  relentlessly  as  the  wicked, 
and  that  penitence  does  not  appease  her? 
To  be  able  to  set  all  this  forth,  as  George 
Eliot  has  done,  not  as  thin  unillumined 
commonplace,  but  in  its  largest  signi- 
ficance and  its  visible  working,  is  the 
gift  of  a  very  rare  natural  temper  ferti- 
lised by  an  uncommon  culture. 

From  this  keen  perception  of  the 
share  which  weakness  usurps  in  mortal 
affairs  flows  the  writer's  humour,  the 
quality  to  which  she  owes  so  much  of 
her  popularity  among  people  who  are 
Grallios  in  all  things  grave.  The  contem- 
plation of  weakness  may  stir  up  one  of 
two  emotions,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  weakness  is  dis- 
played. "Weakness  ought  always  to 
make  us  sorry  for  the  weak  man,  but  it 
may  not  always  make  us  so  sorry  for 
him  as  to  keep  us  from  genial  mirth, — 
one  of  the  wholesomest  kinds  of  feeling. 
Beneficent  pity  and  genial  mirth  are 
two  phases  of  the  same  mood,  two  colours 
of  the  same  sentiment.  It  is  the  kind 
of  weakness  that  determines  for  the  feel- 
ing which  of  these  two  it  shall  assume. 
It  is  the  effect  of  simple  weakness  to 
make  one  smile,  but  when  pain  and 
misery  follow  from  it  then  men  smile 
no  more.  This  explains  the  inseparable 
connexion  between  humour  and  pathos. 
Nobody  has  one  without  having  the 
other  also ;  though  circumstances  or 
natural  bent  may  incline  a  poetic  mind 
more  strongly  in  one  direction  than  the 
other.  Humour  is  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale,  and  it  rises  by  imperceptible 
intervals  up  to  pathos.  In  the  "  Mill  on 
the  Floss,"  for  example,  it  is  the  same 
temper  which  underlies  the  exquisitely 
humorous  description  of  the  cares  and 
worries  of  Mrs.  Gleig  and  Sister  Pullet, 
and  the  exquisitely  pathetic  description 
of  that  scene  when  "  brother  and  sister 
"  lived  over  again  in  one  supreme  mo- 
"  ment  the  days  when  they  had  clasped 
"  their  little  hands  in  love,  and  roamed 
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"  the  daisied  fields  together."  The  first 
comes  of  the  contemplation  of  simple 
weakness  and  littleness  and  narrowness; 
the  other  derives  its  force  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  misery  which  had 
followed  from  weakness  coming  in  fatal 
contact  with  harshness  and  austerity. 

A  passage  which  illustrates  the  joining 
point  where  humour  passes  into  pathos, 
as  well  as  so  shifting  and  barely  per- 
ceptible a  point  can  be  illustrated,  may 
be  found  somewhere  in  "  Silas  Marner." 
The  writer  is  talking  of  the  lives  of  old 
squires  and  farmers. 

"  Calamities  came  to  tJtem  too,  and 
"  their  early  errors  carried  hard  conse- 
"  quences  :  perhaps  the  love  of  some 
"  sweet  maiden,  the  image  of  purity, 
"  order  and  calm,  had  opened  their  eyes 
"  to  the  vision  of  a  life  in  which  the 
"  days  would  not  seem  too  long,  even 
"  without  rioting ;  but  the  maiden  was 
"  lost,  and  the  vision  passed  away,  and 
"  then  what  was  left  to  them,  especially 
"  when  they  had  become  too  heavy  for 
"  the  hunt,  or  for  carrying  a  gun  over 
"  the  furrows,  but  to  drink  and  get 
"  merry,  or  to  drink  and  get  angry,  so 
"  that  they  might  be  independent  of 
"  variety,  and  say  over  again,  with  eager 
"  emphasis,  the  things  they  had  already 
"  said  any  time  that  twelvemonth  1 " 

There  is  a  humaneness  of  spirit  in 
such  writing  as  this  which  throws  a 
reader  into  the  mood  that  lies  midway 
between  laughter  and  tears,  and  makes 
him  ready  to  incline  to  one  nearly  as 
much  as  the  other.  Kindly  irony  is 
the  nearest  approach  which  the  humo- 
ristic  temper  can  make  to  earnest  repro- 
bation, and  we  never  find  anything 
harsher  in  George  Eliot.  She  would 
not  have  invented  a  sea-monster  for  the 
sake  of  inflicting  grim  and  bloody  ven- 
geance on  the  bad  Sieur  Clubin,  as  M. 
Victor  Hugo  does.  She  scarcely  adopts 
the  idea  that  Providence  or  Destiny  is 
always  on  the  watch  to  seize  bad  men 
from  without.  The  pie.uvre  had  received 
no  harm  from  Sieur  Clubin,  so  scarcely 
had  a  right  to  suck  his  blood,  and  it  is 
the  very  gist  of  true  poetic  justice  that 
men  should  not  be  punished  for  their 
sins  by  artificial  devils  ex  machind.  It 


would  have  been  enough  for  George 
Eliot,  as  it  is  for  Mr.  Carlyle  when  he 
encounters  Sieur  Clubin  in  history,  to 
leave  the  poor  wretch  to  make  as  much 
of  his  villany  as  he  could,  and  wish 
almost  in  good  humour  that  he  might 
be  the  better  for  it.  For  she  is  plainly 
persuaded  that  after  all  "  a  rogue  is  only 
a  fool  with  a  circumbendibus." 

Like  Mr.  Carlyle,  too,  in  this,  as  in  a 
great  many  other  points,  George  Eliot 
perceives  that  the  only  course  for  honest 
and  worthy  folk  in  the  tangle  which 
fools,  with  or  with  out  circumbendibuses, 
contrive  to  make  of  the  world,  is  to  stick 
to  the  work  that  the  hand  findeth  to 
do.  "  What  right  hast  thou  to  be  happy? 
First  say  what  right  hast  thou  to  be." 
This  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  way  of  putting  the 
case,  and  we  hear  the  voice  of  Herr 
Teufelsdrockh  and  the  "Everlasting 
Yea"  when  Romola  declares  to  Lillo, 
"  "We  can  only  have  the  highest  happi- 
"  ness,  such  as  goes  along  with  being  a 
"  great  man,  by  having  wide  thoughts 
"  and  much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the 
"  world,  as  well  as  for  ourselves ;  and 
"  this  sort  of  happiness  often  brings  so 
"  much  pain  with  it,  that  we  can  only 
"  tell  it  from  misery  by  its  being  what 
"  we  would  choose  before  everything 
"  else,  because  our  souls  see  it  is  good. 
"  There  are  so  many  things  wrong  and 
"  difficult  in  the  world,  that  no  man  can 
"  be  great — he  can  hardly  keep  himself 
"  from  wickedness — unless  he  gives  up 
"  thinking  much  about  pleasures  or 
"  rewards,  and  gets  strength  to  endure 
"  what  is  hard  or  painful.  My  father 
"  had  the  greatness  that  belongs  to 
"  integrity  ;  he  chose  poverty  and 
"  obscurity  rather  than  falsehood."  The 
spirit  of  "  Felix  Holt  "  is  identical  with 
the  spirit  of  this  passage;  so  is  the 
"  Mill  on  the  Floss."  Only  in  her  last 
book  the  doctrine  is  applied  by  Felix 
Holt,  and  Esther  his  love,  in  a  practical 
way,  which  nobody  can  help  understand- 
ing. Like  the  old  man,  Bardo,  the 
young  Felix  chooses  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity rather  than  a  competence  which 
involved  habitual  insincerity.  Esther, 
too,  chooses  poverty  and  obscurity  rather 
than  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  their  oppo- 
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sites  the  higher  aims  of  a  pure  and  noble 
life,  bound  up  as  they  were  with  the 
resolute  poverty  of  the  man  who  had 
inspired  her  with  them.  "  My  daughter," 
Savonarola  said,  "  your  life  is  not  as  a 
"  grain  of  sand  to  be  blown  by  the 
"  winds  ;  it  is  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood 
"  that  dies  if  it  be  sundered."  Esther 
felt,  and  the  reader  is  made  to  see  how 
she  came  to  feel  it,  that  wealth  is  a  sorry 
prize  to  be  won  by  the  pain  and  ruin  of 
such  a  sundering.  It  has  been  com- 
plained that  this  refusal  of  a  big  inherit- 
ance, this  casting  away  of  a  livelihood, 
is  Quixotic  and  preposterous.  People, 
it  is  said,  nowadays,  never  dream  of 
doing  this  sort  of  thing.  Yet  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  any  individual  man  of 
those  who  take  this  ground,  would  be 
extremely  insulted  and  angry  if  you  told 
him  that  he,  personally,  was  absolutely 
incapable,  except  in  tiny  trifles,  of 
making  a  sacrifice  of  money  for  the  sake 
of  a  high  principle.  And  any  indi- 
vidual woman  too  would  be  very  bitter 
if  she  were  supposed  to  be  absolutely  in- 
capable of  loving  a  man  so  disinterest- 
edly as  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  ormolu  clocks,  and  fine 
mirrors,  and  Turkey  carpets,  and  silk 
gowns  for  the  sake  of  living  with  him. 
But  it  is  a  very  common  thing,  I  find, 
in  more  subjects  than  one,  to  assume 
that,  though  individually  each  of  us  is 
an  extremely  high-minded  and  virtuous 
person,  in  the  aggregate  we  are  never 
actuated  by  any  but  the  lowest,  narrow- 
est, and  most  sordid  motives.  Even 
granting,  however,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
no  calumniator  when  he  says  that  most 
people  are  fools,  George  Eliot  might 
possibly  find  a  sufficient  barrier  against 
these  anti-Quixotic  people  in  Goethe's 
saying,  that  if  you  would  improve  a 
man,  the  best  plan  is  to  suppose  that  he 
is  already  what  you  wish  to  make  him. 
A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the 
influence  which  George  Eliot's  books 


cannot  but  have  in  the  great  movement 
of  which  we  are  the  half-unconscious 
witnesses  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
The  remarks  which  she  scatters  by  the 
wayside  of  her  narrative  are  such  as  can 
scarcely  offend  the  weakest  brother. 
For  unless  one  has  already  acquired  a 
frame  and  temper  open  for  their  re- 
ception, they  will  inevitably  glance  off 
without  effect  from  the  reader's  mind. 
But  they  are  ^wj/f/gira  arvveTol&i,  full  of 
meaning  and  suggestiveness  to  those 
who  would  fain  see  the  invigoration  ot 
belief  by  the  effusion  into  it  of  a  cur- 
rent of  lofty  and  fertilising  ideas  drawn 
from  a  wide  and  generous  observation  of 
life  as  it  is.  To  introduce  a  rich  hu- 
maneness into  the  popular  conception  of 
religious  belief,  and  to  spread  the  con- 
viction that  openness  of  mind  is  not 
inconsistent  with  religious  devotion,  are 
two  of  the  noblest  ends  which  a  writer 
can  hope  to  have  a  share  in  promoting. 
There  cannot  be  much  higher  praise  for 
a  book  than  that  it  tends  to  bring  men 
nearer  to  one  another,  and  to  cease 
from  the  judgment  of  one  another  on  the 
too  narrow  grounds  of  conformity  to  or 
revolt  against  a  traditional  orthodoxy. 
There  is  scarcely  another  living  writer 
whose  influence,  though  working  with 
so  little  parade  of  its  ultimate  signifi- 
cance, is  likely  to  be  so  effective  as 
George  Eliot's  in  this  direction. 

I  have  only  to  notice  one  thing  more, 
and  that  is,  how  thoroughly  these  novels 
show  to  people  who  write,  that  style  is 
not  the  result  of  reading,  but  of  thinking. 
It  is  not  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  a 
style,  as  such,  but  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  and  feelings,  which  produces 
good  writing.  Style  comes  of  brooding 
over  ideas,  not  over  words.  It  is 
because  George  Eliot  lets  ideas  lie  long 
and  ripen  in  her  own  mind  that  their 
fruitage  of  expression  is  so  delicate  in 
flavour  and  so  rich  and  diversified  in 
colour. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

THAT  night  there  had  been  great  excite- 
ment in  the  village  of  Nowelhurst.  A 
rumour  had  reached  it  that  Cradock 
Nowell,  loved  in  every  cottage  there, 
partly  as  their  own  production,  partly  as 
their  future  owner,  partly  "for  his  own 
sake,  and  most  of  all  for  his  misfortunes, 
was  thrown  into  prison  to  stand  his 
trial  for  the  murder  of  his  brother. 
Another  rumour  was  that,  to  prevent 
any  scandal  to  the  nobility,  he  had  been 
sent  to  sea  alone  in  a  seventy-four  gun 
ship,  with  corks  in  her  bottom  tied  with 
wire  arranged  so  as  to  fly  all  at  once, 
same  as  if  it  was  ginger-beer  bottles,  on 
the  seventh  day,  when  the  salt-water 
had  turned  the  wires  rusty. 

It  is  hard  to  say  of  these  two  reports 
which  roused  the  greater  indignation; 
perhaps  on  the  whole  the  former  did, 
because  the  latter  was  supposed  to  be 
according  to  institution.  Anyhow,  all 
the  village  was  out  in  the  street  that 
night ;  and  the  folding  of  arms,  and  the 
self-importance,  the  confidential  winks, 
and  the  power  to  say  more  (but  for 
hyper-Nestorean  prudence)  were  at  their 
acme  in  a  knot  of  gaffers  gathered 
around  Rufus  Hutton,  and  affording  him 
good  sport. 

Nothing  now  could  be  done  in  Nowel- 
hurst  without  Eufus  Hutton.  He  had 
that  especial  knack  (mistaken  sometimes 
in  a  statesman  for  really  high  qualities) 
which  becomes  in  a  woman  true  ca- 
pacity for  gossip.  By  virtue  thereof 
Rufus  Hutton  was  now  prime-minister 
of  Nowelhurst ;  and  Sir  Cradock,  the 
king,  being  nothing  more  now  than  the 
shadow  of  a  name,  his  deputy's  power 
was  absolute.  He  knew  the  history  by 
this  time  of  every  cottage,  and  pigsty, 
and  tombstone  in  the  churchyard ;  how 
much  every  man  got  every  week,  and 
how  much  he  gave  his  wife  out  of  it, 


what  he  had  for  dinner  on  Sundays,  and 
how  long  he  made  his  waistcoat  last.  Sud- 
denly the  double-barrelled  noise  which 
foreruns  a  horse  at  full  gallop  came 
from  the  bridge,  and  old  folk  hobbled, 
and  young  got  ready  to  run. 

"  Hooraw — hooraw  !"  cried  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  boys,  "  here  be  Hempror 
o'  Roosia  coming." 

Boys  will  believe  almost  anything, 
when  they  get  excited  (having  taken 
the  trick  from  their  fathers),  but  even 
the  women  were  disappointed,  when 
the  galloping  horse  stopped  short  in  the 
crowd,  and  from  his  withers  shot  for- 
ward, and  fell  with  both  hands  full  of 
mane,  a  personage  not  more  august  than 
the  porter  at  Brockenhurst  Station. 

"Catch  the  horse,  you  fool!"  cried 
Rufus. 

"  Cuss  the  horse,"  said  the  porter, 
trying  to  draw  breath ;  "  better  been 
under  a  train  I  had.  Don't  stand 
gaping,  chawbacons.  Is  ever  a  saw- 
bones, surgeon,  doctor,  or  what  the  devil 
you  call  them  in  these  outlandish  parts, 
to  be  got  for  love  or  money  V 

"  I  am  a  sawbones,"  said  Rufus  Hut- 
ton,  coming  forward  with  his  utmost 
dignity  ;  "  and  it's  a  mercy  I  don't  saw 
yours,  young  man,  if  that's  all  you  know 
of  riding." 

The  porter  touched  his  hair  instead 
of  his  hat  (which  was  gone  long  ago), 
while  the  "  chawbacons'''  rallied,  and 
laughed  at  him,  and  one  offered  him 
a  "  zide-zaddle,"  and  all  the  women  of 
the  village  felt  that  Dr.  Hutton  had 
quenched  the  porter,  and  vindicated 
Nowelhurst. 

"  When  you  have  recovered  your 
breath,  young  man,"  continued  Rufus, 
pushing,  as  he  always  did,  his  advan- 
tage; "and  thanked  God  for  your  escape 
from  the  first  horse  you  ever  mounted, 
perhaps  you  will  tell  us  your  errand, 
and  we  chawbacons  will  consider  it." 
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A  gruff  haw-haw  and  some  treble  he- 
he's  added  to  the  porter's  discomfiture, 
for  he  could  not  come  to  time  yet,  being 
now  in  the  second  tense  of  exhaustion, 
which  is  even  worse  than  the  first,  being 
rather  of  the  heart  than  lungs. 

"  Station — Mr.  Garnet — dead  !"  was 
all  the  man  could  utter,  and  that  only  in 
spasms,  and  with  great  chest-heavings. 

Eufus  Hutton  leaped  on  the  horse  in 
a  moment,  caught  up  old  Channing's 
stick,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  the  summer 
dusk  ere  any  one  else  in  the  crowd  had 
done  more  than  gape,  and  say,  "Oh 
Lor  ! "  By  dint  of  skill  he  sped  the  old 
horse  nearly  as  quickly  to  the  station 
as  the  fury  of  Jehu  had  brought  him 
thence,  and  landed  him  at  the  door  with 
far  less  sign  of  exhaustion.  Then  walk- 
ing into  the  little  room,  in  the  manner 
of  a  man  who  thoroughly  knows  his 
work,  he  saw  a  sight  which  never  in 
this  world  will  leave  him. 

Upon  a  hard  sofa,  shored  up  with  an 
ash-log  where  the  mahogany  was  sprung, 
and  poked  up  into  a  corner  as  if  to  get 
a  bearing,  there,  with  blankets  piled  upon 
him  from  the  red-brick  house  beyond 
the  level  crossing,  and  his  great  head 
hanging  over  the  rise  where  the  beading 
of  the  brass  ends,  lay  the  ill-fated  Bull 
Garnet, — a  man  from  birth  to  death  a 
subject  for  the  pity  of  God.  Fifty  years 
old — more  than  fifty  years — and  scarce 
a  twelvemonth  of  happiness  since  the 
shakings  of  the  world  began,  and  child- 
hood's dream  was  over.  Toiling  ever 
for  the  future,  toiling  for  his  children, 
ever  since  he  had  them,  labouring  to 
make  peace  with  God,  if  only  he  might 
have  his  own,  where  passion  is  not,  but 
love  abides.  The  room  smelled  strongly 
of  bad  brandy,  some  of  which  was  oozing 
now  down  his  broad  square  chin,  and 
dripping  from  the  great  blue  jaw.  Of 
course  he  could  not  swallow  it ;  and 
now  one  of  the  women  (for  three  had 
rushed  in)  was  performing  that  duty  for 
him. 

"  Turn  out  that  drunken  hag,"  cried 
Dr.  Hutton,  feeling  he  had  no  idea  how. 
"  Up  with  the  window.  Bring  the  sofa 
here  ;  and  take  all  but  one  of  those 
blankets  off." 


"But,  master,"  objected  another 
woman,  "  he'll  take  his  death  of  cold." 

"Turn  out  that  woman  also!"  He 
was  instantly  obeyed.  "Now  roll  up 
one  of  those  blankets,  and  put  it  under 
his  head  here — this  side,  can't  you  see  I 
Good  God,  what  a  set  of  fellows  you  are 
to  let  a  man's  head  hang  down  like  that ! 
Hot  water  and  a  sponge  this  instant. 
Nearly  boiling,  mind  you.  Plenty  of 
it,  and  a  foot-tub.  Now  don't  stare  at 
me." 

With  a  quick  light  hand  he  released 
the  blue  and  turgid  throat  from  the 
narrow  neck-tie,  then  laid  his  forefinger 
upon  the  heart  and  watched  the  eyelids 
intently. 

"  Appleplexy,  no  doubt,  master,"  said 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  men ;  "I 
have  'eared  that  if  you  can  bleed 
them"— 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  or  I'll  phle- 
botomise you."  That  big  word  inspired 
universal  confidence,  because  no  one 
understood  it.  "  Now,  support  him  in 
that  position,  while  I  pull  his  boots  off. 
One  of  you  run  to  the  inn  for  a  bottle 
of  French  cognac — not  this  filthy  stuff, 
mind — and  a  corkscrew  and  a  teaspoon. 
Now  the  hot  water  here  !  In  with  his 
feet,  and  bathe  his  legs,  while  I  sponge 
his  face  and  chest — as  hot  as  you  can 
bear  your  hands  in  it.  His  heart  is  all 
but  stopped,  and  his  skin  as  cold  as  ice. 
That's  it ;  quicker  yet !  Don't  be  afraid 
of  scalding  hiin.  There,  he  begins  to 
feel  it." 

The  dying  man's  great  heavy  eye- 
lids slowly  and  feebly  quivered,  and  a 
long  deep  sigh  arose,  but  there  was  not 
strength  to  fetch  it.  Dr.  Hutton  took 
advantage  of  the  faint  impulse  of  life  to 
give  him  a  little  brandy,  and  then  a 
little  more  again,  and  by  that  time  he 
could  sigh. 

"  Bo,"  he  whispered,  as  softly  as  most 
of  us  do  to  a  goose — I  mean,  of  course,  a 
wealthy  one — and  Eufus  Hutton  knew 
somehow  (perhaps  by  means  of  his  own 
child)  that  he  was  trying  to  say,  "Bob." 
"Bob  will  be  here  directly.  Cheer 
up,  cheer  up,  till  he  comes,  niy  friend." 

He  called  him  his  friend,  and  the 
very  next  day  he  would  have  denounced 
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him  as  murderer  to  the  magistrates  at 
Lymington.  Now  his  only  thought  was 
of  saving  the  poor  man's  life. 

The  father's  dull  eyes  gleamed  again 
when  lie  heard  those  words,  and  a  little 
smile  came  flickering  over  his  ash-grey 
face.  They  gave  him  more  brandy  on 
the  strength  of  it,  while  he  kept  on 
looking  at  the  door. 

"  Rub,  rub,  rub,  men ;  very  lightly, 
but  very  quickly.  Keep  your  thumbs 
up,  don't  you  see  ?  Mustn't  get  cold 
again  for  the  world.  There  now,  he'll 
keep  his  heart  up  until  his  dear  son 
arrives.  And  then  his  children  shall 
nurse  him,  much  better  than  any  one 
else  could ;  and  how  glad  they  will  be, 
John  Thomas,  to  see  him  looking  so  well 
and  so  strong  again  ! " 

All'  this  time,  Rue  Hutton  himself, 
with  a  woman's  skill  and  tenderness, 
was  encouraging,  by  gentle  friction 
over  the  stagnant  heart,  each  feeble 
impulse  yet  to  live,  each  little  bubble 
faintly  rising  from  the  well  of  hope, 
every  clinging  of  the  soul  to  the  things 
so  hard  to  leave  behind.  "  While  there 
is  life,  there  is  hope."  True  and  genial 
saying !  And  we  hope  there  is  hope 
beyond  it. 

Poor  Bull  Garnet  was  taken  home, 
even  that  very  night.  For  Dr.  Hutton 
saw  how  much  he  was  longing  for  his 
children,  who  (until  he  was  carried  in) 
knew  nothing  of  his  danger.  "  Please 
God,"  said  Rtifus  to  himself,  as  he 
crouched  in  the  fly  by  the  narrow  mat- 
tress, even  foregoing  his  loved  cheroot, 
and  keeping  his  hand  on  his  patient's 
pulse;  "please  God,  the  poor  fellow 
shall  breathe  his  last  with  a  child  at 
either  side  of  him." 

Meanwhile,  an  urgent  message  from 
Sir  Cradock  No  well  was  awaiting  the 
sick  man  at  his  cottage.  Eoa  herself 
had  brought  word  to  Pearl  (of  whom 
she  longed  to  make  a  friend),  that  her 
nncle  was  walking  about  the  house, 
perpetually  walking,  calling  aloud  in 
every  room  for  Mr.  Garnet  and  John 
Rosedew.  He  had  heard  of  no  dis- 
aster, any  more  than  she  had,  for  he 
seldom  read  the  papers  now;  but  Mr. 
Brockwood  had  been  with  him  a  very 


long  time  that  morning,  and  Dr.  Buller 
came  in  accidentally ;  and  Eoa  could 
almost  vow  that  there  was  some  infamous 
scheme  on  foot,  and  she  knew  whose 
doing  it  was ;  and  oh  that  Uncle  John 
would  come  back !  But  now  they 
wanted  Mr.  Garnet,  and  he  must  hurry 
up  to  the  Hall  the  moment  he  came 
home. 

Mr.  Garnet,  of  course,  they  could  not 
have :  his  strength  was  wrecked,  his 
heart  benumbed,  his  mind  incapable 
of  effort,  except  to  know  his  children, 
if  that  could  ever  be  one.  And  in  this 
paralytic  state,  never  sleeping,  never 
waking,  never  wholly  conscious,  he  lay 
for  weeks  ;  and  time  for  him  had  neither 
night  nor  morning. 

But  Mr.  Rosedew  could  be  brought 
to  help  his  ancient  friend,  if  only  it  was 
in  his  power  to  overlook  the  injury. 
He  did  not  overlook  it.  For  that  he 
was  too  great  a  man.  He  utterly  forgot 
it.  To  his  mind  it  was  thenceforth  a 
thing  that  had  never  happened  : — 

"  To-morrow  either  with  black  cloud 
Let  the  Father  fill  the  heaven, 
Or  with  sun  full-blazing  : 
Yet  shall  He  not  erase  the  past, 
Nor  heat  abroad,  and  make  undone, 
What  once  the  fleeting  hour  hath  borne." 

Truly  so  our  Horace  saith.  And  yet 
that  Father  gives,  sometimes,  to  the 
noblest  of  his  children,  power  to  revoke 
the  evil,  or  at  least  annul  it, — grandeur 
to  undo  the  wrong  done  by  others  to 
tliem.  Not  with  any  sense  of  greatness, 
neither  hope  of  self-reward,  simply 
from  the  lovingkindness  of  the  deep 
humanity. 

And  yet  it  was  a  noble  thing,  such  as 
not  even  the  driest  man,  sapped  and 
carked  with  care  and  evil,  worn  with 
undeserved  rebuff,  and  dwelling  ever 
underground,  in  the  undarmining  of  his 
faith,  could  behold  and  not  be  glad  with 
a  joy  unbidden,  could  turn  away  from 
without  wet  eyes,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
God  who  loves  us, — and  yet  the  simplest, 
mildest  scene  that  a  child  could  describe 
to  its  mother.  So  will  I  tell  it,  if  may 
be,  casting  all  long  words  away,  leaning 
on  an  old  man's  staff,  looking  over  the 
stile  of  the  world. 
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It  was  the  height  of  the  summer- 
time, and  the  quiet  mood  of  the  set- 
ting sun  touched  with  calm  and  happy 
sadness  all  he  was  forsaking.  Men 
were  going  home  from  work;  wives 
were  looking  for  them ;  maidens  by  the 
gate  or  paling  longed  for  some  protection  ; 
children  must  be  put  to  bed,  and  what 
a  shame,  so  early  !  Puce  and  purple 
pillows  lay,  holding  golden  locks  of  sun, 
piled  and  lifted  by  light  breezes,  the 
painted  eider-down  of  sunset.  In  the 
air  a  feeling  was — those  who  breathe  it 
cannot  tell — only  this,  that  it  does  them 
good;  God  knows  how,  and  why,  and 
whence — but  it  makes  them  love  their 
brethren. 

The  poor  old  man,  more  tried  and 
troubled  than  a  lucky  labourer,  wretched 
in  his  wealth,  worse  hampered  by  his 
rank  and  placement,  sat  upon  a  high 
oak  chair — for  now  he  feared  to  lean 
his  head  back — and  prayed  for  some  one 
to  help  him.  Oh,  for  any  one  who 
loved  him;  oh,  for  any  sight  of  God, 
whom  in  his  pride  he  had  forgotten ! 
Eoa  was  a  darling,  his  only  comfort 
now;  but  what  could  such  a  girl  do? 
Who  was  she  to  meet  the  world  1  And 
the  son  he  had  used  so  shamefully. 
Good  God,  his  only  son  !  And  now  he 
knew,  with  some  strange  knowledge, 
loose,  and  wide,  and  wandering,  that  his 
son  was  innocent  after  all,  and  lost  to 
him  for  ever,  through  his  own  vile 
cruelty.  And  now  they  meant  to  prove 
him  mad. — what  use  to  disguise  it? — 
him  who  once  had  the  clearest  head, 

chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 

Here  he  broke  down,  and  lay  back, 
with  his  white  hair  poured  against  the 
carved  black  oak  of  the  chair,  and  his 
wasted  hands  flung  downward,  only 
praying  God  to  help  him,  anyhow  to 
help  him. 

Then  John  Rosedew  came  in  softly, 
half-ashamed  of  himself,  half-nervous 
lest  he  were  presuming,  overdrawing 
the  chords  of  youth,  the  bond  of  the 
days  when  they  went  about  with  arm 
round  the  neck  of  each  other.  In  his 
heart  was  pity,  very  deep  and  holy  ;  and 
yet,  of  all  that  filled  his  eyes,  the  very 
last  to  show  itself. 


Over  against  the  ancient  friend,  the 
loved  one  of  his  boyhood,  he  stopped 
and  sadly  gazed  a  moment,  and  then 
withdrew  with  a  shock  and  sorrow,  as 
of  death  brought  nearer.  At  the  sound, 
Sir  Cradock  Nowell  lifted  his  weary 
eyes  and  sighed;  and  then  he  looked 
intently ;  and  then  he  knew  the  honest 
face,  the  smile,  the  gentle  forehead. 
Quietly  he  arose,  with  colour  flowing 
over  his  pallid  cheeks,  and  in  his  eyes 
strong  welcome,  and  ready  with  his  lips 
to  speak,  yet  in  his  heart  unable.  There- 
upon he  held  the  chair,  and  bowed  with 
the  deepest  reverence,  such  as  king  or 
queen  receives  not  till  a  life  has  earned 
it.  Even  the  hand  which  he  was  raising 
he  let  fall  again,  drawn  back  by  a  bitter 
memory,  and  a  nervous  shame. 

But  his  friend  of  olden  time  would 
not  have  him  so  disgraced,  wanted  no 
repentance.     With  years  of  kindness  in 
his  eyes  and  the  history  of  friendship, 
he  came,  without  a  bow,  and  took  the 
hand  that  now  was  shy  of  him. 
"  Cradock,  oh,  I  am  so  glad." 
"  John,  thank  God  for  this,  John  !" 
Then  they  turned  to  other  subjects, 
with  a  sort  of  nervousness,  the  one  for 
fear  of  presuming  on  pardon,  the  other 
for  fear  of  offering  it.    Only  both  knew, 
once  for  all,  that  nothing  more  could 
come  between   them   till   the  hour   of 
death. 

And,  over  and  above  the  ease  of  con- 
science, and  the  sense  of  comfort,  it  was 
a  truly  happy  thing  for  poor  Sir  Cradock 
Nowell,  when  the  loss  of  the  Taprobane 
could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  him, 
that  now  he  had  the  proven  friend  to 
fall  back  upon  once  more.  He  had 
spent  whole  days  in  writing  letters, — 
humble,  loving,  imploring,  letters  to  the 
son  in  unknown  latitudes, — directing 
them  as  fancy  took  him  to  the  Cape,  to 
Port  Natal,  Mozambique,  or  even  Bom- 
bay (in  case  of  stress  of  weather),  Point 
de  Galle,  Colombo,  &c.  &c.  in  all  cases 
to  be  called  for,  and  invariably  marked 
"  urgent."  Then  from  this  labour  of 
love  he  awoke  to  a  vague  form  of  con- 
viction that  his  letters  ought  to  have 
been  addressed  to  the  bottom  of  the 


sea. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

AUTUMN  in  the  forest  now,  once  again 
the  autumn.  All  things  turning  to  their 
rest,  bird,  and  beast,  and  vegetable. 
Solemn  and  most  noble  season,  speak- 
ing to  the  soul  of  man,  as  spring  speaks 
to  his  body.  The  harvest  of  the  ample 
woods  spreading  every  tint  of  ripeness, 
waiting  for  the  Maker's  sickle,  when 
His  breath  is  frost.  Trees  beyond 
trees,  in  depth,  and  height,  roundings 
and  massive  juttings,  some  admitting 
flaws  of  light  to  enhance  their  mellow- 
ness, some  very  bright  of  their  own 
accord,  when  the  sun  thought  well  of 
them,  others  scarcely  bronzed  with  age, 
and  meaning  to  abide  the  spring.  It 
was  the  same  in  Epping  Eorest, 
Eichmond  Park,  and  the  woods  round 
London,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
with  less  variety.  And  so  upon  his 
northern  road,  every  coppice,  near  or 
far,  even  "Knockholt  Beeches"  (which 
reminded  him  of  the  "  beechen  hats  "), 
every  little  winding  wood  of  Sussex  or 
Surrey  brought  before  Cradock  No  well's 
eyes  the  prospect  of  his  boyhood.  He 
had  begged  to  be  put  ashore  at  New- 
haven,  from  the  American  trader,  which 
had  rescued  him  from.  Pomona  Island, 
and  his  lonely  but  healthful  sojourn, 
and  then  borne  him  to  New  York. 
Now,  with  his  little  store  of  dollars, 
earned  from  the  noble  Yankee  skipper 
by  the  service  he  had  rendered  him, 
freely  given,  and  freely  taken,  as  behoves 
two  gentlemen,  and  with  his  great  store 
of  health  recovered,  and  recovered  mind, 
he  must  walk  all  the  way  to  London, 
forty  miles  or  more ;  so  great  a  desire 
entered  into  him  of  his  native  land, 
that  stable  versatility,  those  free  and 
ever-  changing  skies,  which  all  her  sons 
abuse  and  love. 

Cradock  looked,  I  do  assure  you,  as 
well,  and  strong,  and  stout,  and  lusty, 
as  may  consist  with  elegance  at  the  age 
of  two-and- twenty.  And  his  dress, 
though  smacking  of  Broadway,  "  could 
not  conceal,"  as  our  best  writers  say, 
"  his  symmetrical  proportions."  His 
pantaloons  were  of  a  fine  bright  tan 
colour,  with  pockets  fit  for  a  thousand 


dollars,  and  his  boots  full  of  eyelets, 
like  big  lampreys,  and  his  coat  was 
a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  and  a  pleasing 
surprise  for  Eegent  Street.  His  hat, 
moreover,  was  umbratile,  as  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  with  a  liquid  measure 
of  capacity  (betwixt  the  cone  and  the 
turned-up  rim)  superior  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  cisterns  of  the  London  water- 
companies.  Nevertheless  he  had  not  ac- 
quired the  delighful  hydropultic  art,  dis- 
tinctive of  the  mighty  nation  which  had 
been  so  kind  to  him.  And,  in  spite  of 
little  external  stuff  (only  worthy  of  two 
glances — one  to  note,  and  the  other  to 
smile  at  it),  the  youth  was  improved  in 
every  point  worth  a  man's  observation. 
Three  months  in  New  York  had  done 
him  an  enormous  deal  of  good ;  not 
that  the  place  is  by  any  means  heavenly 
(perhaps  there  are  few  more  hellish), 
only  that  he  fell  in  with  men  of  extra- 
ordinary energy,  and  of  marvellous 
decision,  the  very  two  hinges  of  life 
whereupon  he  (being  rather  too  "  philo- 
sophical") had  several  screws  loose, 
and  some  rust  in  the  joints. 

As  for  "Wena,  she  (the  beauty)  had 
cocked  her  tail  with  great  arrogance  at 
smelling  English  ground  again.  To  her 
straight  came  several  dogs,  who  had 
never  travelled  far  (except  when  they 
were  tail-piped),  and  one  and  all  cried, 
"  Hail,  my  dear  !  Have  you  seen  any 
dogs  to  compare  with  us  ?  Set  of  mon- 
grel parley-woos,  can't  bark  or  bite  like 
a  Christian.  Just  look  round  the  corner, 
pretty,  while  we  kill  that  poodle." 

To  whom  "Wena — leniter  atterens  cau- 
dam — "  Cordially  I  thank  you.  So 
much  now  I  have  seen  of  the  world 
that  my  faith  is  gone  in  tail- wags.  If 
you  wish  to  benefit  by  my  society,  bring 
me  a  bit  from  the  hock  of  bacon,  or  a 
very  young  marrow-bone.  Then  will  I 
tell  you  something."  They  could  not 
comply  with  her  requisitions,  because 
they  had  eaten  all  that  themselves. 
And  so  she  trotted  along  the  beach, 
like  the  dog  of  Polyphemus,  or  the 
terrier  of  Hercules,  who  tinged  his  nose 
with  murex. 

'Tis  a  very  easy  thing  to  talk  of 
walking  fifty  miles,  but  quite  another 
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pair  of  shoes  to  do  it ;  especially  with 
pack  on  back,  and  feet  that  have  lost 
habitual  sense  of  Macadam's  tender 
mercies.  Moreover,  the  day  had  been 
very  warm  for  the  beginning  of  October 
— the  dying  glance  of  Summer,  in  the 
year  1860,  at  her  hitherto  foregone  and 
forgotten  England.  The  highest  tem- 
perature of  the  year  had  been  72°  (in 
the  month  of  May) ;  in  June  and  July, 
66°  and  68°  w.ere  the  maxima,  and  in 
August  things  were  no  better.  Per- 
sistent rain,  perpetual  chill,  and  ever- 
present  sense  of  icebergs,  and  longing 
for  logs  of  dry  wood.  But  towards  the 
end  of  September  some  glorious  weather 
set  in  ;  and  people  left  off  fires  at  the 
time  when  they  generally  begin  them. 
Therefore,  Cradock  Nowell  was  hot, 
footsore,  and  slightly  jaded,  as  he  came 
to  the  foot  of  Sydenham  Hill,  on  the 
second  day  of  his  journey.  The  Crystal 
Palace,  which  long  had  been  his  land- 
mark through  country  cross  roads,  shone 
with  blue  and  airy  light,  as  the  sun 
was  sinking.  Cradock  admired  more 
and  more,  as  the  shadows  sloped  along 
it,  the  fleeting  gleams,  the  pellucid  depth, 
the  brightness  of  reflection  framed  by 
the  softness  of  refraction. 

He  had  always  loved  that  building, 
and  now,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he 
resolved  (weary  as  he  was)  to  enter  and 
take  his  food  there.  Accordingly  Wena 
was  left  to  sup  and  rest  at  the  stables ; 
he  paid  the  shilling  that  turns  the 
wheel,  and  went  first  to  the  refresh- 
ment court.  After  doing  his  duty  there, 
he  felt  a  great  deal  better;  then  but- 
toned his  coat  like  a  Briton,  and 
sauntered  into  the  transept.  It  had 
been  a  high  and  mighty  day,  for  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Mountaineers  (who  had 
never  seen  a  mountain)  were  come  to 
look  for  one  at  Penge,  with  sweethearts, 
wives,  contingencies,  and  continuations. 
It  boots  not  now  to  tell  their  games; 
enough  that  they  had  been  very  happy, 
and  were  gathering  back  in  nave  and 
transept  for  a  last  parade.  To  Cradock, 
so  long  accustomed  to  sadness,  solitude, 
and  bad  luck,  the  scene,  instead  of  being 
ludicrous  (as  a  youth  of  fashion  would 
have  found  it),  was  interesting  and  im- 


pressive, and  even  took  a  solemn  aspect 
as  the  red  rays  of  the  sun  retired,  and 
the  mellow  shades  were  deepening.  He 
leaned  against  the  iron  rail  in  front-  of 
the  grand  orchestra,  and  seeing  many 
pretty  faces,  thought  about  his  Amy, 
and  wondered  what  she  now  was  like, 
and  whether  she  were  true  to  him. 
From  Pomona  Island,  he  could  not 
write;  from  New  York  he  had  never 
written;  not  knowing  the  loss  of  the 
Taprobane,  and  fearing  lest  he  should 
seem  once  more  to  be  trying  the  depth 
of  John  Eosedew's  purse.  But  now  he 
was  come  to  England,  with  letters  from 
Captain  Eecklesome  Young,  to  his  Lon- 
don correspondents,  which  ensured  him 
a  good  situation,  and  the  power  to  earn 
his  own  bread,  and  perhaps  in  a  little 
while  Amy's. 

As  he  leaned  and  watched  the  crowd 
go  by,  like  a  dream  of  faces,  the  events 
of  the  bygone  year  passed  also  in  dark 
parade  before  him.  Sad,  mysterious, 
undeserved — at  least  so-  far  as  he  knew 
— how  had  they  told  upon  him  ?  Had 
they  left  him  in  better,  or  had  they  left 
him  in  bitter,  case  with  his  God  and  his 
fellow-man?  That  question  might  be 
solved  at  once,  to  any  but  himself,  by 
the  glistening  of  his  eyes,  the  gentleness 
of  his  gaze  around,  the  smile  with  which 
he  drew  back  his  foot  when  a  knicker- 
bocked  child  trod  on  it.  He  loved  his 
fellow-creatures  still;  and  love  is  law 
and  gospel. 

While  he  thought  these  heavy  things, 
feeling  weary  of  the  road,  of  his  life 
half-weary,  shrinking  from  the  bustling- 
world  again  to  be  encountered,  suddenly 
a  grand  vibration  thrilled  his  heart,  and 
mind,  and  soul.  From  the  great  con- 
cave above  him,  melody  was  spreading 
wide,  with  shadowy  resistless  power, 
like  the  wings  of  angels.  The  noble 
organ  was  pealing  forth,  rolling  to  every 
nook  of  the  building,  sweeping  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  and  into  their  hearts 
(with  one  soft  passport),  "  Home,  sweet 
home  ! "  The  men  who  had  come 
because  tired  of  home,  the  wives  to  give 
them  a  change  of  it,  the  maidens  per- 
haps to  get  homes  of  their  own,  the 
children  to  cry  to  go  home  again  ; — all 
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with  one  accord  stood  still,  all  listened 
very  quietly,  and  said  nothing  at  all 
about  it  Only  they  were  the  better 
for  it,  with  many  a  kind  old  memory 
rising,  at  least  among  the  elder  ones, 
and  many  a  large  unselfish  hope  making 
the  young  people  look,  with  trust,  at 
one  another. 

And  what  did  Cradock  JS~owell  feel  ? 
His  home  was  not  a  sweet  one  ;  bitter 
things  had  been  done  against  him ; 
bitter  things  he  himself  had  done.  None 
the  less,  he  turned  away  and  wept 
beneath  a  music-stand,  as  if  his  heart 
would  never  give  remission  to  his  eyes. 
None  could  see  him  in  the  dark  there, 
only  the  God  whose  will  it  was,  and 
whose  will  it  often  is  that  tears  should 
bring  us  home  to  Him. 

"  I  will  arise,  and  go  home  .to  my 
father.  I  will  cry,  'Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  heaven,  and  against 
thee.'  " 

And  so  he  had.  Not  heavily,  not 
wilfully,  not  wittingly,  not  a  hundredth 
part  so  badly  as  that  father  had 
sinned  against  him.  Yet  it  was  wrong 
in  him  not  to  allow  the  old  man  to 
recover  himself,  but,  forgetting  a  son's 
love-duty,  so  to  leave  him — hotty, 
hastily,  with  a  proud  defiance.  Till 
now  he  had  never  felt,  or  at  least  con- 
fessed to  himself,  that  wrong.  Now,  as 
generous  natures  do,  he  summed  up 
sternly  against  himself,  leniently  against 
others.  And  then  he  asked,  with  yearn- 
ing and  bitter  self-reproach,  "  Is  the  old 

man  yet  alive  ? " 

*  *  *  * 

The  woods  were  still  as  rich  and 
sweet,  and  the  grass  as  soft  as  in  May 
month ;  the  windings  of  the  pleasant 
dells  were  looped  with  shining  waters  ; 
but  she  who  used  to  love  them  so  and 
brighten  at  their  freshness,  to  follow  the 
steps  of  each  wandering  breeze,  and  call 
to  the  sun  as  a  flower  does — now  she 
came  through  her  favourite  places,  and 
hardly  cared  to  look  at  them.  Only 
three  short  months  ago  she  had  returned 
to  her  woodland  home,  and  the  folk 
that  knew  and  loved  her,  in  the  highest 
and  brightest  spirits  of  youth,  conscious 
beauty,  and  hopefulness.  All  her  old 


friends  were  rejoicing  in  her,  and  she 
in  their  joy  delighted,  when  her  father 
thought  it  his  sorrowful  duty,  in  this 
world  of  sorrow,  to  tell  her  the  bad 
news  about  her  ever  unlucky  Cradock. 
At  first  she  received  it  with  scorn — as 
the  high  manner  of  her  mind  was — 
utter  unbelief,  because  God  could  not 
have  done  it.  Being  simple,  and  very 
young,  she  had  half  as  much  faith  in 
her  heavenly  Father  as  she  had  in  the 
earthly  and  fallible  parent,  neither  was 
she  quite  aware  that  we  do  not  buy,  but 
accept  from  God. 

But,  as  week  upon  back  of  week,  and 
month  after  tardy  month,  went  by, 
Amy's  faith  began  to  wane,  and  herself 
to  languish.  She  watched  the  arrival 
of  every  mail  from  the  Cape,  from 
India,  from  anywhere  ;  her  heart  leaped 
up  as  each  steamer  came  in,  and  sank  at 
each  empty  letter-bag.  Meanwhile  her 
father  was  growing  very  unhappy  about 
her,  and  so  was  good  Aunt  Doxy.  At 
first  John  had  said,  when  she  took  it  so 
calmly,  "Thank  God!  How  glad  I 
am !  But  her  mother  cared  for  me 
more  than  that.'*  Like  many  another 
loving  father,  he  had  studied,  but  never 
learned  his  child. 

Now  it  was  the  fifth  day  of  October, 
the  weather  bright  and  beautiful,  the 
English  earth  and  trees  and  herbage 
trying  back  for  the  summer  of  which 
they  had  been  so  cheated.  Poor  pale 
Amy  asked  leave  to  go  out.  She  had 
long  been  under  Rue  Hutton's  care,  not 
professionally,  but  paternally  (for  Eufus 
would  have  his  own  way  when  he  was 
truly  fond  of  any  one),  and  she  asked 
so  quietly,  so  submissively,  without  a 
bit  of  joke  about  it,  that  when  she  was 
gone  her  father  set  to  and  shook  his 
head,  till  a  heavy  tear  came  and  blotted 
out  a  reference  which  had  taken  all  the 
morning.  As  for  Aunt  Doxy,  she 
turned  aside,  and  took  off  her  spectacles 
quickly,  because  the  optician  had  told 
her  to  keep  them  perfectly  dry. 

AVhere  the  footpath  wanders  to  and 
fro,  preferring  pleasure  to  duty,  and 
meeting  all  remonstrance  by  quoting 
the  course  of  the  brook,  Amy  Rosed  c\v 
slowly  walked,  or  heavily  stopped  every 
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now  and  then,  caring  for  nothing  around 
her.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
cry  no  more,  only  to  long  for  the  time 
and  place  when  and  where  no  crying 
is.  Perhaps  in  a  year  or  so,  if  she 
lived,  she  might  be  able  to  see  things 
again,  and  attend  to  her  work  as  usual. 
Till  then  she  would  try  to  please  her 
father,  and  keep  up  her  spirits  for  his 
sake.  Every  one  had  been  so  kind  to 
her,  especially  dear  Eoa,  who  had  really 
cried  quite  steadily  ;  and  the  least  thing 
that  girl  Amy  could  do  was  to  try  and 
deserve  it.  Thinking  thus,  and  doing 
her  best  to  feel  as  well  as  think  it,  yet 
growing  tired  already,  she  sat  down  in 
a  chair  as  soft  as  weary  mortal  may  rest 
in.  A  noble  beech,  with  a  head  of 
glory  overlooking  the  forest,  had  not 
neglected  to  slipper  his  feet  with  the 
richest  of  nature's  velvet.  From  the 
dove-coloured  column's  base,  two  yards 
above  the  ground-spread,  drifts  of  darker 
bulk  began,  gnarled  crooks  of  grapple, 
clutching  wide  at  mother  earth,  deeply 
fanged  into  her  breast,  sureties  against 
every  wind.  Ridged  and  ramped  with 
many  a  hummock,  rift,  and  twisted 
sinew,  forth  these  mighty  tendons 
stretched,  some  fathoms  from  the  bole 
itself.  BetAvixt  them  nestled,  all  in 
moss,  corniced  with  the  golden,  and 
cushioned  with  the  greenest,  nooks  of 
cool,  delicious  rest,  wherein  to  forget 
the  world,  and  dream  upon  the  breezes. 
"  As  You  Like  It,"  in  your  lap,Theocritus 
tossed  over  the  elbow,  because  he  is  too 
foreign, — what  sweet  depth  of  enjoyment 
for  a  hard-working  man  who  has  earned 
it  ! 

But,  in  spite  of.  all  this  voluptu- 
ousness, the  "moss  more  soft  than 
slumber,"  and  the  rippling  leafy  mur- 
mur, there  is  little  doubt  that  Miss 
Amy  Rosedew  managed  to  have  another 
cry  ere  ever  she  fell  asleep.  To  cry 
among  those  arms  of  moss,  fleecing, 
tufting,  pillowing,  an  absorbent  even 
for  Niobe  !  Can  the  worn-out  human 
nature  find  no  comfort  in  the  vegetable, 
though  it  does  in  the  mineral,  kingdom? 

Back,  and  back,  and  further  back  into 
the  old  relapse  of  sleep,  the  falling 
thither  whence  we  came,  the  interest  on 


the  debt  of  death.  Yet  as  the  old 
Stagirite  hints,  some  of  day's  emotions 
filter  through  the  strain  of  sleep ;  it  is 
not  true  that  good  and  bad  are,  for  half 
of  life,  the  same.  Alike  their  wits  go 
roving  haply  after  the  true  Owner,  but 
some  may  find  Him,  others  fail — 
Father,  who  shall  limit  thus  Thine  infi- 
nite amnesty  1 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  find 
a  fairer  sight.  Her  white  arms  on  the 
twisted  plumage  of  the  deep  green  moss, 
the  snowy  arch  of  her  neck  revealed  as 
the  clustering  hair  fell  from  it,  and  the 
frank  and  playful  forehead  resting  on 
the  soft  grey  bark.  She  smiled  in  her 
sleep  every  now  and  then,  for  her  plea- 
sant young  humour  must  have  its  own 
way  when  the  schoolmaster,  sorrow, 
was  dozing ;  and  then  the  sad  dreaming 
of  trouble  returned,  and  the  hands  were 
put  up  to  pray,  and  the  red  lips  opened, 
whispering,  "  Come  home  !  Only  come 
to  Amy  ! " 

And  then,  in  her  dream,  he  was  come 
— raining  tears  upon  her  cheek,  holding 
her  from  all  the  world,  fearing  to  thank 
God  yet.  She  was  smiling  up  at  him  : 
oh  it  was  so  delicious !  Suddenly  she 
opened  her  eyes.  What  made  her  face 
so  wet  ?  Why,  Wena  ! 

Wena,  as  sure  as  dogs  are  dogs ; 
mounted  on  the  mossy  arm,  lick-lick- 
licking,  mewing  like  a  cat  almost,  even 
offering  taste  of  her  tongue,  while  every 
bit  of  the  Wena  dog  shook  with  ecstatic- 
rapture. 

"  Oh,  Wena,  Wena  !  what  are  you 
come  to  tell  me,  Wena  ?  Oh,  that  you 
could  speak  ! " 

Wena  immediately  proved  that  she 
could.  She  galloped  round  Amy,  bark- 
ing and  yelling,  until  the  great  wood 
echoed  again ;  the  rabbits,  a  mile  away, 
pricked  their  ears,  and  the  yafnngales 
stopped  from  tapping.  Then  off  set  the 
little  dog  down  the  footpath.  Oh,  could 
it  be  to  fetch  somebody  ? 

The  mere  idea  of  such  a  thing  made 
Amy  shake  so,  and  feel  so  odd,  she  was 
forced  to  put  one  hand  against  the  tree, 
and  the  other  upon  her  heart.  She 
could  not  look,  she  was  in  such  a  state  ; 
she  could  not  look  down  the  footpath. 
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It  seemed,  at  least,  a  century,  and  it 
may  have  been  half  a  minute,  before 
she  heard  through  the  bushes  a  voice — 
tush,  she  means  the  voice. 

"  Wena,  you  bad  dog,  come  in  to 
heel.  Is  this  all  you  have  learned  by 
travelling  1 " 

But  Wena  broke  fence  and  every- 
thing, set  off  full  gallop  again  to  Amy, 
tugged  at  her  dress,  and  retrieved  her. 

What  happened  after  that  Amy 
knows  not,  neither  knows  Cradock 
Lowell.  So  anything  I  could  tell 
would  be  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented. 
All  they  remember  is — looking  back 
upon  it,  as  both  of  them  may,  to  the 
zenith  of  their  lives — that  neither  of 
them  could  say  a  word  except  "  dar- 
ling, darling,  darling  !  "  all  pronounced 
as  superlatives,  with  "my  own,"  once 
or  twice  between,  and  an  exclusive  sense 
of  ownership,  illiberal  and  unphiloso- 
phical.  What  business  have  we  with 
such  minor  details'?  Who  has  sworn 
us  accountants  of  kisses  1  All  we  have 
any  right  to  say  is,  that  after  a  long 
spell  of  inarticulate  tautology,  Amy 
looked  up  when  Cradock  proposed  to 
add  another  cipher ;  very  gravely,  in- 
deed, she  looked  up ;  except  in  the 
deepest  depth  of  her  eyes. 

"  Oh  no,  Cradock.  You  must  not 
think  of  it.  Seriously  now,  you  must 
not,  love." 

"  Why  ?  I  should  like  to  know,  in- 
deed !  After  all  the  time  I  have  been 
away  ! " 

"  I  have  so  little  presence  of  mind. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  in  time,  dear.  Why, 
because  Wena  has  licked  my  face  all 
over,  darling.  Darling,  yes,  she  has,  I 
say.  You  are  too  bad  not  to  care  about 
it.  Now  come  to  my  own  best  father, 
dear.  Offer  your  arm  like  a  gentleman." 

So  they — as  Milton  concisely  says. 
Homer  would  have  written  "  they  two." 
How  sadly  our  language  wants  a  dual ! 
We,  the  domestic  race,  have  we  rejected 
it  because  the  use  would  have  seemed  a 
truism  ? 

•«-  *  *  -::• 

That  same  afternoon  Bull  Garnet  lay 
dying,  calmly  and  peacefully  going  off, 
taking  his  accounts  to  a  larger  world. 


He  knew  that  there  were  some  heavy 
items  underscored  against  him :  but  he 
also  knew  that  the  mercy  of  God  can 
even  outdo  the  hope  He  gives  us  for 
token  and  for  keepsake.  A  greater  and 
a  grander  end,  after  a  life  of  mark  and 
power,  might,  to  his  early  aspirations 
and  self-conscious  strength,  have  seemed 
the  bourne  intended.  If  it  had  befallen 
him — as  but  for  himself  it  would  have 
done — to  appear  where  Jmen  are  moved 
by  passion,  vigour,  and  bold  decision, 
his  name  would  have  been  historical, 
and  better  known  to  the  devil.  As  it 
was,  he  lay  there  dying,  and  was  well 
content.  The  turbulence  of  life  was 
past,  the  torrent  and  the  eddy,  the 
attempt  at  fore-reaching  upon  his  age, 
and  sense  of  impossibility,  the  strain  of 
his  mental  muscles  to  stir  the  great 
dead  trunks  of  "  orthodoxy,"  and  then 
the  self-doubt,  the  chill,  the  depression, 
which  follow  such  attempts,  as  surely  as 
ague  tracks  the  pioneer. 

Thank  God,  all  this  was  over  now, 
and  the  violence  gone,  and  the  dark 
despair.  Of  all  the  good  and  evil  things 
which  so  had  branded  him  distinct,  two 
yet  dwelled  in  his  feeble  heart,  only  two 
still  showed  their  presence  in  his  dying 
eyes.  Each  of  those  two  was  good,  if 
two  indeed  they  were — faith  in  the 
heavenly  Father,  and  love  of  the  earthly 
children. 

Pearl  was  sitting  on  a  white  chair  at 
the  side  of  the  bed  away  from  the  win- 
dow, with  one  hand  in  his  failing  palm, 
and  the  other  trying  now  and  then  to 
enable  her  eyes  to  see  things.  She  was 
thinking,  poor  little  thing,  of  what  she 
should  do  without  him,  and  how  he 
had  been  a  good  father  to  her,  though 
she  never  could  understand  him.  That 
was  her  own  fault,  no  doubt.  She  had 
always  fancied  that  he  loved  her  as  a 
bit  of  his  property,  as  a  thing  to  be 
managed  ;  now  she  knew  that  it  was 
not  so ;  and  he  was  going  away  for 
ever,  and  who  would  love  or  manage 
her?  And  the  fault  of  all  this  was 
her  own. 

Eufus  Hutton  had  been  there  lately, 
trying  still  to  keep  up  some  little  show 
of  comfort,  and  a  large  one  of  encourage- 
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ment;  for  he  was  not  the  man  to  say  die 
till  a  patient  came  to  the  preterite. 
Throughout  the  whole,  and  knowing 
all,  he  had  behaved  in  the  noblest 
manner,  partly  from  his  own  quick 
kindness,  partly  from  that  protective 
and  fiduciary  feeling  which  springs  self- 
sown  in  the  hearts  of  women  when 
showers  of  sorrow  descend,  and  crops 
up  in  the  manly  bosom  at  the  fee  of 
golden  sunshine.  Not  that  he  took  any 
fees;  but  that  his  professional  habits 
revived,  with  a  generosity  added,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  he  would  take  no- 
thing though  all  were  in  his  power. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Pell  came  in,  our  old 
friend  Octavius,  sent  for  in  an  urgent 
manner,  and  looking  as  a  man  looks  who 
feels  but  cannot  open  on  the  hinge  of 
his  existence.  Like  a  thorough  gentle- 
man, he  had  been  shy  of  the  cottage, 
although  aware  of  their  distress;  eager 
at  once  and  reluctant,  partly  because  it 
stood  not  in  his  but  his  rector's  parish, 
partly  for  deeper  reasons. 

Though  Pell  came  in  so  quietly,  Bull 
Garnet  rose  at  his  entry,  or  tried  to 
rise  on  the  pillow,  swept  his  daughter 
back  by  a  little  motion  of  his  thumb, 
which  she  quite  understood,  and  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  parson's  with  a  languid  yet 
strong  intelligence.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  man  was  good,  and 
yet  he  could  not  help  probing  him. 

The  last  characteristic  act  of  poor 
Bull  Garnet's  life,  a  life  which  had  been 
all  character,  all  difference  from  other 
people. 

"  Will  vou  take  my  daughter's  hand, 
Pell?" 

"Only  too  gladly,"  answered  Pell; 
but  she  shrank  away,  and  sobbed  at  him. 

"Pearl,  come  forward  this  moment. 
It  is  no  time  for  shilly-shallying." 

The  poor  thing  timidly  gave  her  hand, 
standing  a  long  way  back  from  Pell,  and 
with  her  large  eyes  streaming,  yet  fixed 
upon  her  father,  and  no  chance  at  all  of 
wiping  them. 

"  Now,  Pell,  do  you  love  my  daughter? 
I  am  dying,  and  I  ask  you." 

"That  I  do,  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
Pell,  like  a  downright  Englishman.  "  I 
shall  never  love  any  other." 
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"  Now,  Pearl,  do  you  love  Mr.  Pell  ?'' 
Her  father's  eyes  were  upon  her  in  a  way 
that  commanded  truth.  She  remem- 
bered how  she  had  told  a  lie,  at  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight,  and  that  gaze  had 
forced  it  out  of  her,  and  she  had  never 
dared  to  tell  one  since,  until  no  lie 
dared  come  near  her. 

"  Father,  I  like  him  very  much.  Very 
soon  I  should  love  him,  if — if  he  loved 
me." 

"Now,  Pell,  you  hear  that  ?  " 

"  Beyond  all  doubt  I  do,"  said  Octave, 
whose  dryness  never  deserted  him  in  the 
heaviest  rain  of  tears ;  "  and  it  is  the 
very  best  thing  for  me  I  have  heard  in 
all  my  life." 

Bull  Garnet  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  with  the  rally  of  his  life  come 
hot,  and  a  depth  of  joyful  sadness.  Yet 
must  he  go  a  little  further,  because  he 
had  always  been  a  tyrant  till  people 
understood  him. 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  how  much 
money,  sir,  I  intend  to  leave  her,  when 
I  die  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning  ? " 

Gut-and-dry  Pell  was  taken  aback. 
A  thoroughly  upright  and  noble  fellow,- 
but  of  a  wholly  different  and  less  rugged 
road  of  thought.  Meanwhile  Pearl  had 
slipped  away;  it  was  more  than  she 
could  bear,  and  she  was  so  sorry  for 
Octavius.  Then  Pell  up  and  spake 
bravely — 

"  Sir,  I  would  be  loth  to  think  of  you, 
my  dear  one's  father,  as  anything  but 
a  gentleman;  a  strange  one,  perhaps, 
but  a  true  one.  And  so  I  trust  yon 
have  only  put  such  a  question  to  me  in 
irony." 

"  Pell,  there  is  good  stuff  in  you.  I 
know  a  man  by  this  time.  What  would 
you  think  of  finding  your  dear  one's 
father  a  murderer  ? " 

Octavius  Pell  was  not  altogether 
used  to  this  sort  of  thing.  He  turned 
away  with  some  doubt  whether  Pearl 
would  be  a  desirable  mother  of  children 
(for  he,  after  all,  was  a  practical  man), 

and  hereditary  insanity Then  he 

turned  back,  remembering  that  all 
mankind  are  mad.  Meanwhile  Bull 
Garnet  watched  him,  with  extraordinary 
wrinkles,  and  a  savage  sort  of  pleasure. 
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He  felt  himself  outside  the  world,  and 
looking  at  the  stitches  of  it.  But  he 
would  not  say  a  word.  He  had  always 
been  a  bully,  and  he  meant  to  keep 
it  up. 

"  Sir,"  said  Octave  Pell,  at  last,  "you 
arc  the  very  oddest  man  I  ever  saw  in 
all  my  life." 

"  Ah,  you  think  so,  do  you,  Pell  ? 
Possibly  you  are  right ;  possibly  you 
are  right,  Pell.  I  have  no  time  to 
think  about  it.  It  never  struck  me  in 
that  light.  If  I  am  so  very  odd,  per- 
haps you  would  rather  not  have  my 
daughter." 

"  If  you  intend  to  refuse  her  to  me, 
you  had  better  say  so  at  once,  sir.  I 
don't  understand  all  this." 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand  nothing 
at  all  beyond  the  simple  fact.  I  shot 
Clayton  Nowell,  and  did  it  on  purpose, 
because  1  found  him  insulting  her." 

"  Good  God  !  You  don't  mean  to 
say  it ?" 

"  I  never  yet  said  a  thing,  Pell,  which 
I  did  not  mean  to  say." 

"  You  did  it  in  haste  ?  You  have  re- 
pented ?  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  that." 
"  Treat  this  as  a  question  of  business. 
Look  at  the  deed  and  nothing  else.  Do 
you  still  wish  to  marry  my  daughter  ? " 
Pell  turned  away  from  the  great  wild 
eyes  now  solemnly  fixed  upon  him.  His 
manly  heart  was  full  of  wonder,  anguish, 
and  giddy  turbulence.  The  promptest 
of  us  cannot  always  "come  to  time," 
like  a  prizefighter. 

Pearl  came  in,  with  her  chest  well 
forward,  and  then  drew  back  very  sud* 
denly.  She  thought  her  fate  must  be 
settled  now,  and  would  like  to  know 
how  they  had  settled  it.  Then,  like  a 
genuine  English  lady,  she  gave  a  short 
sigh  and  went  away.  Pride  makes  the 
difference  between  us  and  all  other 
nations. 

But  the  dignified  glance  she  had  cast 
on  Pell  settled  his  fate  and  hers  for 
life.  He  saw  her  noble  self-respect,  her 
stately  reservation,  her  deep  sense  of 
her  own  pure  value  (which  never  would 
assert  itself),  and  her  passing  contempt 
of  his  hesitation. 

"At  all  risks  I  will   have  her,"  he 


said  to  himself,  for  his  manly  strength 
gloried  in  her  strong  womanhood  ;  "  if 
she  can  be  won  I  will  have  her.  Oh, 
how  I  am  degrading  her  !  What  a  fool- 
bound  fellow  I  am  ! " 

Then  he  spoke  to  her  father,  who 
had  fallen  back,  and  was  faintly  gazing, 
wondering  what  the  stoppage  was. 

"  Sir,  I  am  not  worthy  of  her.  God 
knows  how  I  love  her.  She  is  too 
good  for  me." 

Bull  Garnet  gathered  his  fleeting  life, 
and  looked  at  Pell  with  a  love  so  deep 
that  it  banished  admiration.  Then  his 
failing  heart  supplied,  for  the  last,  last 
time  of  all,  the  woe- worn  fountain  of  his 
eyes.  Strong  and  violent  as  he  was,  a 
little  thing  had  often  touched  him  to 
the  turn  of  tears.  What  impulse  is 
there  but  has  this  end  ?  Even  comic 
laughter. 

Pell  lifted  from  the  counterpane  the 
broad  but  shrunken  hand,  which  was 
on  the  way  to  be  offered  to  him,  until 
sad  memory  stopped  it.  Then  he  looked 
down  at  the  poor  gray  face,  where  the 
forehead,  from  the  fall  of  the  rest,  ap- 
peared almost  a  monstrosity,  and  the 
waning  of  strong  emotions  left  a  quiver- 
ing of  hollowness.  The  young  parson 
looked  down  with  noble  pity.  Much 
he  knew  of  his  father-in-law !  Bull 
Garnet  would  never  be  pitied.  He 
drew  his  hand  back  with  a  little  jerk, 
and  placed  it  against  his  broad,  square 
chin. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  die  like  this,  Pell. 
/  wish  to  God  you  could  shave  me" 

Pell  went  suddenly  down  on  his 
knees,  put  his  strong  brown  hands  up, 
and  said  nothing  except  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Bull  Garnet  tried  to  raise  his 
palms,  but  the  power  of  his  wrists  was 
gone,  and  so  he  let  them  fall  together. 
Then  at  every  grand  petition  he  nodded 
at  the  ceiling,  as  if  he  saw  it  going  up- 
ward, and  thought  of  the  lath  and 
plaster. 

He  had  said  he  should  die  at  four 
o'clock,  for  the  paroxysms  of  heart- 
complaint  returned  at  measured  in- 
tervals, and  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
outlast  another.  So  with  his  usual 
mastery  and  economy  of  labour,  he  had 
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sent  a  man  to  get  the  keys  and  begin  to 
toll  the  great  church  bell,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  clock  struck  four.  "  Not  too 
long  apart,"  he  said  ;  "  steadily,  and  be 
done  with  it."  When  the  boom  of  the 
sluggish  bell  came  in  at  the  open 
window,  Bull  Garnet  smiled,  because  the 
man  was  doing  it  as  he  had  ordered 
him. 

"Eight,"  he  whispered;  "yes,  quite 
right.  I  have  always  been  before  my 
time.  Just  let  me  see  my  children." 

And  then  he  had  no  more  pain. 
*  *  *  * 

Amy  came  in  very  softly,  to  know  if 
he  was  dead.  They  had  told  her  she 
ought  to  leave  it  alone,  but  she  could 
not  see  it  so.  Knowing  all  and  feeling 
all,  she  felt  beyond  her  knowledge.  If 
it  would,  oh,  if  it  would  help  him  with 
a  spark  of  hope  in  his  parting,  help  him 
in  the  judgment-day,  to  have  the  glad 
forgiveness  of  the  brother  with  the 
deeper  wrong — there  it  was,  and  he  was 
welcome. 

A  little  whispering  went  on,  pale  lips 
into  trembling  ears,  and  then  Cradock, 
with  his  shoes  off,  was  brought  to  the 
side  of  the  bed. 

"  He  won't  know  you,"  Pearl  sobbed 
softly  ;  "  but  how  kind  of  you  to  come  !" 
She  was  surprised  at  nothing  now. 

Her  father  raised  his  languid  eyes, 
until  they  met  Cradock's  eager  ones  ; 
there  they  dwelt  with  doubt,  and 
wonder,  and  a  slow  rejoicing,  and  a  last 
attempt  at  expression. 

John  Kosedew  took  the  wan  stiffen- 
ing hand,  lying  on  the  sheet  like  a  cast- 
off  glove,  and  placed  it  in  Cradock's 
sun-burnt  palm. 

"  He  knows  all,"  the  parson  whis- 
pered, "  he  has  read  the  letter  you  left 
for  him ;  and,  knowing  all,  he  forgives 
you." 

"That  I  do,  with  all  my  heart," 
( yradock  answered  firmly.  "  May  God 
forgive  me  as  I  do  you.  Wholly,  purely, 
for  once  and  for  all !  " 

"Kind — noble — Godlike — "thedying 
man  said  very  slowly,  but  with  his  old 
decision. 

Bull  Garnet  could  not  speak  again. 
The  great  expansion  of  heart  had  been 


too  much  for  its  weakness.  Only  now 
and  then  he  looked  at  Cradock  with  his 
Amy,  and  every  look  was  a  prayer  for 
them,  and  perhaps  a  recorded  blessing. 

Then  they  slipped  away,  in  tears, 
and  left  him,  as  he  ought  to  be,  with  his 
children  only.  And  the  telegraph  of 
death  was  that  God  would  never  part 
them. 

Now,  think  you  not  this  man  was 
dying  a  great  deal  better  than  he  de- 
served? No  doubt  he  was.  And,  for 
that  matter,  so  perhaps  do  most  of  us. 
But  does  our  Father  think  so  1 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

SOFTLY  and  quietly  fell  the  mould  on 
the  coffin  of  Bull  Garnet.  A  great  tree 
overhung  his  sleep,  without  fear  of  the 
woodman.  Clayton  Nowell;s  simple 
grave,  turfed  and  very  tidy,  was  only  a 
few  yards  away.  That  ancient  tree 
spread  forth  its  arms  on  this  one  and 
the  other,  as  a  grandsire  lays  his  hands 
peacefully  and  placidly  on  children  who 
have  quarrelled. 

A  lovely  spot,  as  one  might  see,  for 
violence  to  rest  in,  for  long  remorse  to 
lose  the  track,  and  deep  repentance  hope- 
fully to  abide  the  time  of  God.  To  feel 
the  soft  mantle  of  winter  return,  and 
the  promising  gladness  of  spring,  the 
massive  depths  of  the  summer-tide,  and 
the  bright  disarray  of  autumn.  And  to 
be,  no  more  the  while,  oppressed,  or 
grieved,  or  overworked. 

There  shall  forest-children  come,  join- 
ing hands  in  pleasant  fear,  and,  sitting 
upon  grassy  mounds,  wonder  who  in- 
habits them,  wonder  who  and  what  it 
is  that  cannot  wonder  any  more.  And 
haply  they  shall  tell  this  tale — become 
a  legend  then — when  he  who  writes, 
and  ye  who  read,  are  dust. 

Ay,  and  tell  it  better  far,  more  simply, 
and  more  sweetly,  never  having  gone 
astray  from  the  inborn  sympathy.  For 
every  grown-up  man  is  apt  to  mar  the 
uses  of  his  pen  with  bitter  words,  and 
small,  and  twaddling;  conceiting  himself 
to  be  keen  in  the  first,  just  in  the  second, 
and  sage  in  the  third.  For  all  of  these 
u2 
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let  him  crave  forgiveness  of  God,  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  himself,  respec- 
tively. 

Sir  Cradock  Nowell,  still  alive  to  the 
normal  sense  of  duty,  tottered  away  011 
John  Rosedew' s  arm,  from  the  grave  of 
his  half-brother.  He  had  never  learned 
whose  hand  it  was  that  dug  the  grave 
near  by,  and  no  one  ever  forced  that 
unhappy  knowledge  on  him.  This  last 
blow,  which  seemed  to  strike  his  chiefest 
prop  from  under  him,  had  left  its  weal 
on  his  failing  mind  in  great  marks  of 
astonishment.  That  such  a  strong, 
great  man  should  drop,  and  he,  the  elder 
and  the  weaker,  be  left  to  do  without 
him !  He  was  going  to  the  rectory  now, 
to  have  a  glass  of  wine,  after  fatigue  of 
the  funeral,  a  vintage  very  choice  and 
rare,  according  to  Mr.  Rosedew,  and 
newly  imported  from  Oxford.  And 
truly  that  was  its  origin.  It  might 
have  claimed  "founder's  kin  fellowship," 
like  most  of  the  Oxford  wine-skins. 

"  Wonderful,  wonderful  man  ! "  said 
poor  Sir  Cradock,  doing  his  best  to  keep 
his  back  very  upright,  from  a  sudden 
suffusion  of  memory, — "to  think  that 
he  should  go  first,  John !  Oh,  if  I  had 
a  son  left,  he  should  take  that  man  for 
his  model." 

"  Scarcely  that,"  John  Rosedew 
thought,  knowing  all  the  circumstances  ; 
"  but  of  the  dead  I  will  say  no  harm." 

"  So  quick,  so  ready,  so  up  for  any- 
thing !  Ah,  I  remember  he  knocked  a 
man  down  just  at  the  corner  by  this 
gate  here,  where  the  dandelion-seed  is. 
And  afterwards  he  proved  how  richly  he 
deserved  it.  That  is  the  way  to  do 
things,  John." 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,"  said 
the  conscientious  parson  :  "  it  might  be 
wiser  to  prove  that  first ;  and  then  to 
abstain  from  doing  it.  I  remember  an 
instance  in  point " 

"  Of  course  you  do.  You  always  do, 
John,  and  I  wish  you  wouldn't.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You 
are  always  cutting  me  short,  John ;  and 
worse  than  ever  since  you  came  back, 
and  they  talked  of  you  so  at  Oxford. 
I  hope  they  have  not  changed  you, 
John," 


He  looked  at  the  white-haired  rector, 
with  an  old  man's  jealousy.  Who  else 
had  any  right  to  him  1 

"  My  dear  old  friend,"  replied  John 
Rosedew,  with  kind  sorrow  in  his  eyes, 
"  I  never  meant  to  cut  you  short.  I 
will  try  not  to  do  it  again.  But  I  know 
I  am  rude  sometimes,  and  I  am  always 
sorry  afterwards." 

"  Nonsense,  John ;  don't  talk  of  it. 
I  understand  you  by  this  time ;  and  we 
allow  for  one  another.  But  now  about 
my  son,  my  poor  unlucky  boy." 

"  To  be  sure,  yes,"  said  the  other  old 
man,  not  wishing  to  hurry  matters. 
And  so  they  stopped  and  probed  the 
hedge  instead  of  one  another. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  at  last  Sir 
Cradock  Nowell  said,  being  rather  ag- 
grieved with  John  Rosedew  for  not 
breaking  ground  upon  him — "  but  how 
hard  those  stubs  of  ash  are  !  Look  at 
that  splinter,  almost  severed  by  a  man 
who  does  not  know  how  to  splash  ; 
Jem,  his  name  is,  poor  Garnet  told 
me,  Jem — something  or  other — and  yet 
all  I  can  do  with  my  stick  won't  fetch 
it  away  from  the  stock." 

"  Like  a  child  who  will  not  quit  his 
father,  however  his  father  has  treated 
him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  John  ? 
Are  you  driving  at  me  again  1  I  thought 
you  had  given  it  over." 

"  I  never  give  over  anything,"  John 
answered,  in  a  manner  for  him  quite 
melodramatic,  and  beyond  his  usual  key. 

"  No.  We  always  knew  how  stubborn 
you  were.  And  now  you  are  worse  than 
ever." 

"No  fool  like  an  old  fool,"  John 
Rosedew  answered,  smiling  sweetly,  yet 
with  some  regret.  "  Cradock,  I  am  such 
a  fool  I  shall  let  out  everything." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Sir 
Cradock  Nowell,  leaning  heavily  on  his 
staff,  and  setting  his  white  face  rigidly, 
yet  with  every  line  of  it  ready  to  melt  ;. 
"John,  I  have  heard  strange  rumours, 
or  I  have  dreamed  strange  dreams.  In 
the  name  of  God,  what  is  it,  John  ? 
My  son  ! — my  only  son " 

He  could  say  no  more,  but  turned 
away,  and  bowed  his  head,  and  trembled. 
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"  Your  only  son,  your  innocent  son, 
lias  been  at  my  house  these  three  days  ; 
and  when  you  like,  you  can  see  him." 

"  When  I  like— ah,  to  be  sure  !  I 
don't  like  many  people.  I  am  getting 
very  old,  John.  And  no  one  to  come 
after  me.  It  seems  a  pity,  don't  you 
think,  and  every  one  against  me  so  ?  " 

"  You  can  take  your  own  part  still, 
my  friend.  And  you  have  to  take  your 
son's  part." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  my  son's  part.  Per- 
haps he  will  come  back  some  day.  And 
I  know  he  did  not  do  it,  now ;  and  I 
was  very  hard  to  him — don't  you  think 
I  was,  John1? — very  hard  to  my  poor 
•Craddy,  and  he  was  so  like  his  mother ! " 

"  But  you  will  be  very  kind  to  him 
now  j  and  he  will  be  such  a  comfort  to 
you,  now  he  is  come  back  again,  and 
going  away  no  more." 

"  I  declare  you  make  me  shake, 
John.  You  do  talk  such  nonsense. 
One  would  think  you  knew  all  about 
him, — more  than  his  own  father  does. 
What  have  I  done,  to  be  kept  like 
this  in  the  dark,  all  in  the  dark  ?  And 
you  seem  to  think  that  I  was  hard  to 
him." 

"  Cradock,  all  you  have  to  do  is  just 
to  say  the  word ;  just  to  say  that  you 
wish  to  see  him,  and  your  son  will  come 
and  talk  to  you." 

"  Talk  to  me  !  Oh  yes,  I  should  like 
to  talk  to  him — very  much — I  mean  of 
course,  if  he  is  at  leisure." 

He  leaned  on  his  stick,  and  tried  to 
think,  while  John  Rosedew  hurried  off  • 
and  of  all  his  thoughts  the  leading  one 
was,  "  What  will  Cradock  my  boy  be 
like,  and  what  shall  I  give  him  for 
dinner  ? " 

Cradock  came  up  shyly,  gently,  look- 
ing at  his  father  first,  then  waiting  to 
be  looked  at.  The  old  man  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  him,  at  first  with  some  as- 
tonishment— for  his  taste  in  dress  was 
somewhat  outraged  by  the  Broadway 
style — then,  in  spite  of  all  the  change, 
remembrance  of  his  son  returned,  and 
love,  and  sense  of  ownership.  Last  of 
all,  auctorial  pride  in  the  young  man's 
width  of  shoulder,  blended  with  soft 
recollections  of  the  time  he  dandled  him. 


"  Why,  Cradock  !  It  is  my  poor  son 
Cradock  !  What  a  size  you  are  grown, 
my  boy,  my  boy  !  " 

"  Oh,  father,  I  am  sure  you  want  me. 
Only  try  me  once  again.  I  am  not  at 
all  a  radical." 

"  Crad,  you  never  could  be.  I  knew 
you  must  come  round  at  last  to  my  way 
of  thinking.  When  you  had  seen  the 
world,  Crad;  when  you  had  seen  the 
world  a  bit,  as  your  father  did  before 
you." 

And  so  they  made  the  matter  up,  in 
politics,  and  dress,  and  little  touches  of 
religion,  and  in  the  depth  of  kindred 
love  which  underlies  the  latter ;  and 
never  after  was  thore  word,  except  of 
migrant  petulance,  between  the  crotchety 
old  man  and  the  son  who  held  his 
heart's  key. 

All  this  while  we  have  been  loth  to 
turn  to  Mrs.  Corklemore,  and  contem- 
plate her  discomfiture,  although  in  strict 
sequence  of  events  we  ought  to  have 
done  so  long  ago.  But  it  is  so  very 
painful — and  now-a-days  all  writers  agree 
with  Epicurus,  in  regarding  pain  as  the 
worst  of  evils — so  bitter  is  the  task  to 
describe  a  lovely  mother  failing,  in  spite 
of  all  exertion,  to  do  her  duty  by  her 
child,  in  robbing  other  people,  that 
really — ah,  well-a-day,  physic  must  be 
taken. 

At  the  time  of  her  dismissal  from 
the  halls  of  Nowelhurst,  Mr.  Corkle- 
more had  been  so  glad  to  see  his  pretty 
wife  again,  and  that  .queer  little  More, 
who  amused  him  so  by  pinching  his 
stiff  leg,  and  crying  "  haw,"  and  he  had 
found  the  house  so  desolate,  and  the 
absence  of  plague  so  unwholesome,  and 
the  responsibility  of  having  a  will  of  his 
own  so  horrible,  that  he  scarcely  cared 
to  ask  the  reason  why  they  were  come 
home.  And  Georgie — who  was  not 
thoroughly  heartless,  else  how  could  she 
have  got  on  so  1 — thought  Coo  Nest  very 
snug  and  nice,  and  none  to  contradict 
her.  So  she  found  relief  awhile,  in 
banishing  her  worse,  while  she  indulged 
her  better  half. 

Let  me  do  the  same  by  suppressing 
here  that  evil  tendency  to  moralise.  In 
Georgie 's  case,  as  well  as  mine,  the 
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indulgence  possessed  at  any  rate  the 
attractions  of  change  and  variety.  But, 
knowing  how  strictly  we  are  bound  by 
the  canons  of  philosophy  to  suspect  and 
put  the  curb  on  every  natural  bias,  that 
good  young  woman  soon  refrained  from 
over-active  encouragement  of  her  incli- 
nation to  goodness.  Eallying  her  sense 
of  right,  she  vanquished  very  nobly  all 
the  seductions  of  honesty,  and,  by  a 
virtuous  effort,  marched  from  the  Capua 
of  virtue. 

She  stood  upon  the  wood-crowned 
heights  which  looked  upon  Coo  Nest, 
and  as  the  smoke  came  curling  up,  the 
house  seemed  very  small  to  her.  What 
a  thing  to  call  a  garden !  And  the 
pigeon-house  at  Kowelhurst  was  nearly 
as  large  as  our  stable !  And  oh  that 
little  vinery,  where  one  knew  every 
single  bunch,  and  came  every  day  to 
watch  its  ripening,  and  the  little  fuss  of 
its  colouring,  like  an  ogre  watching  a 
pet  babe  roasting.  Surely  nature  never 
meant  her  to  live  upon  so  small  a  scale  ; 
or  why  had  she  been  gifted  with  such 
large  activities  1 

She  turned  her  back  upon  Coo  Nest, 
and  her  face  to  Nowelhurst  Hall,  and  in 
her  mind's  eye  saw  a  place  ever  so  much 
larger. 

Then  a  pleasant  sound  came  up  the 
hollow,  a  nice  ring  of  revolving  wheels 
coquetting  with  the  best  C  springs 
and  all  the  new  improvements.  Well- 
mettled  horses,  too,  were  there,  step- 
ping together  sonipedally,  and  a  footman 
could  be  seen,  whose  legs  must  stand 
him  in  601.  a  year. 

"  That  odious  old  Sir  Julius  Wallop 
and  his  wizen-faced  wife  come  to  patro- 
nize us  again  and  say,  '  Ha,  Corklemore, 
snug  little  place,  charming  situation ; 
but  I  think  I  should  pull  it  down  and 
rebuild ;  no  room  for  Chang  to  stand  in 
it.  And  how  is  my  old  friend,  Sir 
Cradock,  your  forty-tifth  cousin,  I  be- 
lieve? Ah,  he  has  a  nice  place.'  I 
haven't  the  heart  to  meet  them  now,  and 
their  patronisingdisparagement.  Heigho! 
It  is  a  nice  turn-out.  And  yet  they 
have  at  Nowelhurst  three  more  hand- 
some carriages.  And  it  docs  look  so 
much  better  to  have  two  footmen  there 


behind,  and  I  do  like  watered  linings  so. 
How  nice  Flo  did  look  by  my  side  in  that 
new  barouche  !  Oh,  my  darling  child, 
I  must  not  give  way  to  selfish  feelings. 
I  must  do  my  duty  towards  you." 

Therefore  she  proceeded,  against  her 
better  nature,  in  the  face  of  prudence, 
with  her  attempt  to  set  aside  poor  Sir 
Cradock  Lowell,  and  obtain  fiduciary 
possession  of  his  property.  Cradock 
was  lost  in  the  Taprobane — of  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  and  so  she  was  saved 
all  further  trouble  of  laying  before  the 
civil  authorities  the  stronger  evidence 
they  required  before  issuing  a  warrant. 
But  all  was  going  very  nicely  toward* 
the  commencement  of  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  old  man's  state  of  mind.  Then  sud- 
denly she  was  checkmated,  and  never 
moved  a  pawn  again. 

One  afternoon,  Mrs.  Corklemore  was 
sitting  in  her  drawing-room,  expecting 
certain  visitors,  quite  ready  to  be  bored 
with  them,  because  they  were  leading 
gossips,  ladies  who  gave  the  first  com- 
plexion to  any  nascent  narrative.  And 
Georgie  knew  how  to  handle  them.  In 
the  county  talk  which  must  ensue,  only 
let  them  take  her  side,  and  all  the  world 
would  feel  for  her  in  her  very  painful 
position. 

After  a  rumble  of  rapid  wheels,  and  a 
violent  pull  at  the  bell,  which  made 
the  lady  of  the  house  to  jump,  because 
they  had  just  had  the  bell-hanger,  into 
her  sanctuary  came  with  a  cooler  than 
cucumine  temperature,  not  indeed  Lady 
Alberta  Smith  and  her  daughter  Yic- 
torina  Beatrice,  but  Eoa  Koweli  and  her 
cousin  Cradock. 

For  once  in  her  life  Mrs.  Corklemore 
was  deprived  of  all  power  of  mind, 
ghostly  horror  being  added  to  bodily 
fear  of  Eoa.  She  fain  would  have  fled, 
but  her  limbs  gave  way,  and  she  fell 
back  into  a  soft  French  chair,  and 
covered  her  face  with  both  hands.  Then 
Eoa,  looking,  tall  and  delicate  in  her 
simple  mourning  dress,  walked  up  to 
her  very  quietly,  leading  Cradock  as  if 
she  were  proud  of  him. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  Mrs.  Corkle- 
more, of  bringing  my  cousin  Cradock  to 
see  you,  because  it  may  save  trouble." 
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"I  trust  you  will  forgive,"  said 
Cradock,  "our  very  sudden  invasion. 
We  are  come  upon  a  matter  of  business, 
to  save  unpleasant  exposures  and  dis- 
grace to  our  distant  relatives." 

"  Oh,"  gasped  poor  Mrs.  Corklemore, 
"  you  are  alive,  then,  after  all  ?  It  was 
proved  that  you  had  lost  your  life  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa." 

"  Yes,  but  it  has  proved  otherwise/' 
Cradock  answered,  bowing  neatly. 

"And  it  would  have  been  so  much 
better,  under  the  sad,  sad  circumstances, 
for  all  people  of  good  feeling,  and  all 
interested  in  the  family." 

"  For  the  latter  perhaps  it  would, 
madam;  but  not  so  clearly  for  the 
former.  I  am  here  to  protect  my  father 
from  all  machinations." 

"Leave  her  to  me,"  cried  Eoa,  slip- 
ping prettily  in  front  of  him,  "  I  under- 
stand her  best,  because — because  of  my 
former  vocation.  And  I  think  she 
knows  what  I  am." 

"That  I  do,"  answered  Georgie,  cleverly 
interposing  first  a  small  enamelled  table ; 
"not  only  an  insolent,  but  an  utterly 
reckless  creature." 

"You  may  think  so,"  Eoa  replied, 
with  calm  superiority  ;  "  but  that  only 
shows  your  piteous  ignorance  of  the 
effects  of  discipline.  I  am  now  so  sedate 
and  tranquil  a  woman,  that  I  do  not 
hate,  but  scorn  you."  Cradock  could 
not  help  smiling  at  this,  knowing  what 
Eoa  was. 

"  We  want  no  strong  expressions,  my 
dear,  on  one  side  or  the  other,"  for  he 
saw  that  a  word  would  have  overthrown 
Eoa's  new-born  discipline  ;  "Mrs. 
Corklemore  is  far  too  clever  not  to  per- 
ceive her  mistake.  She  knows  quite 
well  that  any  inquiry  as  to  my  dear 
father's  state  of  mind  can  now  be  of  no 
use  to  her.  And  if  she  thinks  of  any 
further  proceedings  against  myself,  per- 
haps she  had  better  first  look  at  just 
this — just  this  document."  He  laid 
before  her  a  certificate,  granted  by  three 
magistrates,  that  indisputable  evidence 
had  been  brought  before  them  as  to  the 
cause  and  manner  of  Clayton  Lowell's 
death,  and  that  Cradock  Newell  had  no 
share  in  it,  wittingly  or  unwittingly. 


That  was  the  upshot  of  it;  but  of  course 
it  extended  to  about  fifty-fold  the  length. 
Mrs.  Corklemore  bent  over,  in  her 
most  bewitching  manner,  and  perused 
it  very  leisurely,  as  if  she  were  examin- 
ing Flore's  attempts  at  pothooks.  Mean- 
while, with  a  side-glint  of  her  eyes,  she 
was  watching  both  of  them  ;  and  it  did 
not  escape Jier  notice  that  Eoa  was  very 
pale. 

"  To  be  sure,"  she  said  at  last,  looking 
full  at  the  Eastern  maid,  "  I  see  exactly 
how  it  was.  I  have  thought  so  all 
along.  A  female  Thug  must  be  charmed, 
of  course,  by  the  only  son  of  a  murderer. 
My  dear,  I  do  so  congratulate  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Eoa,  and  the 
deep  gaze  of  her  lustrous  eyes  made  the 
clever  woman  feel  a  world  unopened  to 
her;  "I  thank  you,  Georgie  Corkle- 
more, because  you  know  no  better.  My 
only  wish  for  you  is,  that  you  may  never 
know  unhappiness,  because  you  could 
not  bear  it." 

Saying  so,  she  turned  away,  and,  with 
her  light,  quick  step,  was  gone,  before 
her  enemy  could  see  a  symptom  of  the 
welling  tears  which  then  burst  all  con- 
trol. But  Cradock,  who  had  known  such 
grief  as  hers  was  but  a  joke  to,  stayed 
to  say  a  few  soft  words,  and  made  a 
friend  for  evermore  of  the  woman  who 
had  plotted  so  against  his  life  and  all 
his  love. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  since  that  time 
has  seen  much  tribulation,  and  is  all 
the  better  for  it.  Mr.  Corklemore  died 
of  the  gout,  and  the  angel  Flore  of  the 
measles  ;  and  she  herself,  having  nursed 
them  both,  and  lost  some  selfishness  in 
their  graves,  is  now  (as  her  destiny 
seemed  to  be)  the  wife  of  Mr.  Chope. 
Of  course  she  is  compelled  to  merge  her 
strong  will  in  a  stronger  one,  and,  accord- 
ing to  nature's  Salique  law,  is  the  happier 
for  doing  so.  Whether  this  union  will 
produce  a  subject  for  biography  to  some 
unborn  Lord  Campbell,  time  alone  can 
show. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  clear  that 
poor  Eoa  ISTowell  was  now  acquainted 
with  the  secret  of  the  Garnet  family. 
Bob  himself  had  told  her  all,  about  a 
month  after  his  father's  death,  re- 
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nouncing  at  the  same  time  all  his  claims 
upon  her.  Of  that  Eoa  would  not  hear; 
only  at  his  urgency  she  promised  to 
consult  her  friends,  and  take  a  week  to 
think  of  it.  And  this  was  the  way  she 
kept  her  promise. 

First  she  ran  up  to  Cradock  Nowell, 
with  the  bright  tears  still  upon  her 
cheeks,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had 
truly  and  purely  forgiven  his  injurer. 
He  took  her  hand,  and  answered  her 
with  his  eyes,  in  which  the  deepened 
springs  of  long  affliction  glistened,  fixed 
steadily  upon  hers. 

"  As  truly  and  purely  as  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven  at  the  judgment-day." 

"  Then  that  settles  that  matter.  Now 
order  the  dog-cart,  Craddy  dear,  and 
drive  me  to  Dr.  Hutton's." 

Of  course  he  obeyed  her  immediately, 
and  in  an  hour  they  entered  the  gate  of 
Geopharniacy  Lodge.  Eosa  was  amazed 
at  her  beauty,  and  thought  very  little, 
after  that,  of  Mrs.  Corklemore's  appear- 
ance. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Rufus  Hutton, 
when  Kosa  had  laid  the  case  before  him 
in  a  privy  council,  "  although  it  is  very 
good  of  ypu,  and  very  nattering  to  me, 
that  you  look  upon  me  still  as  your 
guardian,  I  think  you  are  bound  first  of 
all  to  consult  Sir  Cradock  Nowell." 

"  How  very  odd  !  Now  that  is  ex- 
actly what  I  do  not  mean  to  do.  He 
'  never  can  understand,  poor  dear,  and  I 
hope  he  never  will,  the  truth  about  poor 
Clayton's  death.  His  present  conviction 
is,  like  that  of  all  the  neighbourhood, 
that  Black  Will  the  poacher  did  it,  the 
man  who  has  since  been  killed  in  a 
fight  with  Sir  Julius  Wallop's  game- 
keepers. And  it  would  shock  poor 
uncle  so  ;  I  am  sure  he  would  never  get 
over  it  if  the  truth  were  forced  upon 
him.  And  if  it  were,  I  am  sure  he 
would  never  allow  me  to  have  my  way, 
which,  of  course,  I  should  do  in  spite 
of  him.  And  I  am  not  his  heiress 
now,  since  Cradock  came  to  life  again. 
But  I  have  plenty  of  money  of  my  own  ; 
and  I  have  quite  settled  what  to  give 
him  the  day  that  I  am  married,  and  you 
too,  my  dear  guardy,  if  you  behave  well 
about  this.  Look  here  ! " 


She  drew  forth  a  purse  quite  full  of 
gold,  and  tossed  it  in  her  old  Indian 
style,  so  that  Eufus  could  not  help 
laughing. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  answered  kindly, 
"  who  could  resist  such  bribery  1  Be- 
sides, I  see  that  your  mind  is  made  up, 
and  we  all  know  what  the  result  of  that 
is.  And  after  all,  the  chief  question  is, 
what  effect  will  your  knowledge  of  this 
have  on  your  love  for  your  husband?" 

"  It  will  only  make  me  love  him  more, 
ever  so  much  more,  because  of  his 
misfortune." 

"And  will  you  never  allude  to  it, 
never  let  him  see  that  you  think  of  it, 
so  as  to  spoil  his  happiness?" 

"  Is  it  likely  I  should  think  of  it  ? 
Why,  my  father  must  have  killed  fifty 
men.  He  was  desperate  in  a  battle. 
And  Bob  has  never  brought  that  up 
against  me." 

"  Well,  if  you  take  it  in  that  light- 
decidedly  not  an  English  light " 

"  And  perhaps  you  never  heard  that 
Bob's  father,  by  his  quickness  and  bold- 
ness, saved  the  lives  of  fifteen  men  in  a 
colliery  explosion  before  he  ever  came 
to  Nowelhurst,  and  therefore  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to — to " 

"Take  the  lives  of  fifteen  others. 
Fourteen  to  his  credit  still.  Well,  Eoa, 
you  can  argue,  if  any  female  in  the  world 
can.  Only  in  one  thing,  my  dear  child, 
be  advised  by  me.  If  you  must  marry 
Eobert  Garnet,  leave  this  country  for 
awhile,  and  take  his  sister  Pearl  with 
you." 

"  Of  course  I  must  marry  Bob,"  said 
Eoa ;  "  and  of  course  I  should  go  away 
with  him.  But  as  to  taking  Pearl  with 
us,  why,  that's  a  thing  to  be  thought 
about." 

However,  they  got  over  that,  as  well 
as  all  other  difficulties;  Sir  Cradock 
Nowell  was  at  the  wedding,  Mr.  Eose- 
dew  performed  the  ceremony,  and  Eufus 
Hutton  gave  away  as  lovely  a  bride  as 
ever  was  seen.  Bob  Garnet  spied  a 
purple  emperor,  who  had  lost  his 
way,  knocking  his  head  in  true  imperial 
fashion  against  the  chancel-window,  and 
he  glanced  at  Eoa  about  it,  between  the 
tAvo  "  I  wills,"  and  she  lifted  her  beau- 
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tiful  eyebrows,  and  he  saw  that  she 
meant  to  catch  him.  So,  after  signing 
the  register,  they  contrived  to  haul  him 
down,  without  letting  John  Rosedew 
know  it;  then  at  the  chancel-porch 
they  let  him  go  free  of  the  forest,  with 
his  beautiful  wings  unsoiled.  Not  even 
an  insect  should  have  cause  to  repent 
their  wedding-day. 

And  now  they  live  in  as  fair  a  place 
as    any  the  world    can    show,  not   far 
from  Pezo  da  Eagoa,  in  the  Alto  Douro 
district.     There   Eoa's   children   toddle 
by  the  brilliant  river's  brink,  and  form 
their  limbs  to  strength  and  beauty  up 
the  vine-clad  mountain's  side.     Bob  has 
invested  his  share  of  proceeds  in  a  vine- 
yard  of   young  Bastardo,  and  Muscat 
de   Jesu ;    moreover,  he  holds   a   good 
appointment  under  the   Eoyal  Oporto 
Company,    agricultural    of    the    vine. 
Many  a  time  Eoa   sits  watching  with 
her  deep  bright  eyes  the  purple  flow  of 
the  luscious  juice  from  the  white  marble 
"lagar,"   wherein   the   hardy  peasants, 
with  their   drawers  tied   at  the  knee, 
tramp  to  the  time  of  the  violin  to  and 
fro,  without  turning  round,  among  the 
pulpy  flood.     Then  Bob,  who  has  dis- 
covered a  perfect  cure  for  oidium,  and 
knows  how  to    deal  with  every   grub 
that  bores  into  or  nips  the  vine,  to  his 
wife   and   bairns    he    conies   in   haste, 
having  been  too  long  away,  bringing  a 
bunch   of  the    ladies'   fingers,    or    the 
Barrete  de  Clerigo,  or  it  may  be  some 
magnificent  insect  new  to  his  entomo- 
logy ;  or,  still  more  interesting  prize,  a 
letter  from  Pearl  or  Amy,  wherein  Mrs. 
Pell,  or  Nowell,  gossips  of  the  increasing 
cares  which  increase  her  happiness.    Yet 
even   among  those   lovely  scenes,  and 
under  that  delicious  sky,  frequent  and 
fond  are  the  glances  cast  by  hope,  as 
well  as  memory,  at  the  bowered  calm  of 
the    Forest    brooks,    and    the    brown 
glamour  of  the  beechwood. 

And  when  they  return  to  dwell  in  the 
Eorest,  and  to  end  their  days  there,  even 
Bob  will  scarcely  know  the  favourite 
haunts  of  his  boyhood — to  such  an 
extent  has  Cradock  Nowell  planted  and 
improved,  clothing  barren  slopes  with 
verdure^  adding  to  the  wealth  of  woods 


many  a  new  tint  and  tone  by  the  aid  of 
foreign  trees  unknown  to  his  father. 
In  doing  so  his  real  object  is  not  so 
much  to  improve  the  estate,  or  gratify 
his  own  good  taste,  or  even  that  of 
Amy  ;  but  to  find  labour  for  the  hands, 
and  food  for  the  mouths,  of  industrious 
people.  Sir  Cradock  grumbles  just  a 
little  every  now  and  then,  because,  like 
all  of  us  Englishmen,  he  must  have  his 
grievance.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  is 
very  proud  of  what  his  son  is  doing, 
and  thoroughly  enjoys  his  power  of 
urging  or  repressing  it. 

And  if  on  theoretic  matters  any  ques- 
tion chances  to  arise  between  them, 
when  one  says  "no"  to  the  other's  "  yes" 
as  all  true  Britons  are  bound  to  do 
— upon  politics,  port-wine,  and  parsons, 
— then  a  gentle  spirit  comes  and  turns 
it  all  to  laughter,  with  the  soft  and 
pleasant  wit  of  a  well-bred  woman's 
ignorance.  Eor  Amy  still  must  have 
her  say,  and  still  asserts  her  privilege  to 
flavour  every  dull  discussion  with  lively 
words,  and  livelier  glances,  and  a  smile 
for  both  the  disputants.  Then  Cradock 
looks  at  his  dear  young  wife  with  notes 
of  admiration,  and  bids  her  keep  such 
piquant  wisdom  for  the  councils  of  the 
nursery.  Upon  which  pleasant  re- 
minder, the  old  man  chuckles  as  if  some 
very  good  thing  had  been  said;  then 
craftily  walks  with  a  spotted  toy,  ca- 
pable of  barking  and  vaguely  represent- 
ing Caldo  or  Wena,  whichever  you 
please,  to  the  foot  of  certain  black  oak- 
stairs,  where  he  fully  expects  to  hear 
the  prattle  of  small  Clayton. 

To  wit,  it  has  been  long  resolved,  and 
managed  with  prospective  wisdom  down 
the  path  of  years,  that  the  county  annals 
shall  not  be  baulked  of  a  grand  Sir 
Clayton  Nowell.  And  a  very  grand 
fellow  indeed  he  is,  this  two-year-old 
Clayton  Nowell,  grand  in  the  stolid 
sageness  of  his  broad  and  stedfast  gaze, 
grand  in.  the  manner  of  his  legs,  and  his 
Holbein  attitude,  grander  still  in  stamp- 
ing when  his  meat  and  ale  are  late, 
but  grandest  of  all,  immeasurably  grand, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  grandfather. 

Hogstaff,  whose  memory  is  quite 
gone,  and  his  hearing  too  of  every  sound 
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except  the  voice  of  this  boy,  identifies 
him  beyond  all  cavil  with  the  Clayton 
of  our  story.  Many  a  time  the  bowed 
retainer  chides  his  little  master  for  not 
remembering  the  things  he  taught  him 
only  yesterday.  Then  Cradock  smiles  at 
his  son's  oblivion  of  the  arts  his  uncle 
learned,  but  never  reminds  old  Hoggy 
that  the  yesterday  was  rather  more  than 
five-and- twenty  years  ago. 

Is  it  true  or  is  it  false,  according  to 
the  rules  of  art,  that  the  winding-tip  of 
a  long,  long  story,  handled  with  more 
care  than  skill,  should  have  some  re- 
semblance to  the  will  of  a  kindly-na- 
tured  man  ?  In  whose  final  dispositions, 
no  dependant,  however  humble,  none 
who  have  helped  him  in  the  many  pages 
of  his  life,  far  less  any  intimate  friend, 
seeks  in  vain  a  grateful  mention  or  a 
token  of  regard. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  any  writer  who 
loves  his  work  (although  a  fool  for  doing 
so)  feels  the  end  and  finish  of  it  like 
the  signature  of  his  will.  And  doubly 
saddened  must  he  be,  if  the  scenes 
which  claimed  him  most,  and  cast  upon 
him  such  a  spell  that  he  could  not  call 
spectators  in, — if  these;  for  want  of  skill, 
have  wTearied  eyes  and  hearts  he  might 
have  pleased. 

For  surely  none  would  turn  away, 
whose  nature  is  uncancelled,  if  once 
he  could  be  gently  led  into  that  world 
of  beauty.  To  rest  in  the  majesty  of 
shade,  forgetting  weary  headache ;  to 
let  the  little  carking  cares,  avarice  and 
jealousy,  self-conceit  and  thirst  of  fame, 
fly  away  on  the  wild  wood,  like  the 
piping  of  a  bird  ;  to  hear  the  rustle  of 
young  leaves,  when  their  edges  come 
together,  and  dreamily  to  wonder  at  the 
size  of  things  above  us. 

Shall  ever  any  man  enclasp  the  good 
that  grows  above  him,  or  even  offer  to 
receive  the  spread  of  heaven's  greatness  ? 
Yet  every  man  may  lift  himself  above 
the  highest  tree-tops,  even  to  the  throne 
of  God,  by  loving  and  forgiving. 

And  verily,  some  friends  of  ours, 
who  could  not  once  forego  a  grudge,  are 
being  taught,  by  tare  and  trett,  how 
much  they  owe  their  Makor,  and  how 
little  to  themselves.  First  of  these  is 


Kufus  Ilutton,  quite  a  jolly  mortal, 
getting  fat,  and  riding  Polly  for  the 
sake  of  his  liver  and  renes.  And  all  he 
has  to  say  is  this  :  first,  that  he  will 
match  trees  and  babies  with  those  of 
any  nurseryman ;  next,  that  as  I  have  a 
knack  of  puffing  good  people  and  good 
things,  he  begs  for  reciprocity  on  the 
part  of  superior  readers.  And  if  this 
should  chance  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  one 
who  knows  where  to  find  a  really  first- 
rate  Manilla,  conducted  on  free-trade 
principles,  such  knowing  person,  by  ad- 
dressing, confidentially  under  seal,  "E.H.. 
Post  Office,  Eingwood,"  may  hear  of 
something  very  greatly  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. 

Xow  do  we,  without  appeal  to  the 
blue  smoke  of  enthusiasm,  know  of  any- 
thing to  the  advantage  of  anybody 
whatever?  ,  Yes,  I  think  we  do.  "NVe 
may  highly  commend  the  recent  career 
of  the  Ducksacre  firm,  and  Mr.  Clinkers, 
and  Issachar  Jupp  the  bargee.  Robert 
Clinkers  and  Polly  his  wife  are  driving  a 
first-rate  business  in  coal  and  coke  and 
rid  tilings,  not  highly  aristocratic  perhaps, 
but  free  from  all  bad  debts.  You  may 
see  the  name  on  a  great  brass-plate  near 
the  Broadway,  Hammersmith,  on  the 
left-hand,  where  the  busses  stop.  But 
Mr.  Jupp  flies  at  higher  game.  He 
has  turned  his  length  of  wind,  that  once 
secured  the  palm  of  victory  in  physical 
encounters,  to  a  higher  and  nobler  use. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Jupp  is  a  Primitive 
Christian  upon  and  beside  the  waters  of 
Avon.  There  you  may  hear  him  preach- 
ing and  singing  through  his  nose  alter- 
nately— ah,  me,  that  is  not  what  I  mean 
— for  either  proceeding  is  nasal — every 
Sunday  and  Wednesday  evening,  when 
the  leaks  in  the  punt  allow  him.  He 
gets  fivc-and-thirty  shillings  a-week,  as 
Sir  Cradock's  water-bailiil',  and  he  has 
not  stolen  twig  or  catkin  of  all  the  trees 
he  convoys  down  Avon.  In  seven  or 
eight  more  summers,  little  Loo  Jupp 
will  probably  be  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  forest.  May  we  be  there  to  see 
her! 

The  best  and  kindest  man  of  all  who 
luivo  said  their  say  in  my  story,  and  not 
thrust  their  merits  forward,  John  Eose- 
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dew,  still  leads  his  quiet  life,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  wisdom's  threshold,  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  door  of  God.  His 
temper  is  as  soft  and  sweet,  his  memory 
as  bright  and  ready,  and  his  humour  as 
playful,  as  when  he  was  only  thirty 
years  old,  and  walked  every  day  to 
Kidlington.  As  for  his  shyness,  that 
we  must  never  ask  him  to  discard ;  be- 
cause he  likes  to  know  us  first,  and 
then  he  likes  to  love  us. 

But  of  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
next  to  his  own  child  Amy,  most  he 
loves  and  most  he  honours  his  son-in- 
law  Cradock  Nowell. 

Cradock  Nowell,  so  enlarged  and 
purified  by  affliction,  so  able  now  to 
understand  and  feel  for  every  poor  man. 
He,  when  placed  in  large  possessions 
and  broad  English  influence,  never  will 
forget  the  time  of  darkness,  grief,  and 
penury,  never  will  look  upon  his  brethren 
as  under  another  God  than  his. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  have  hill  and 
valley,  towering  oak  and  ragged  robin, 


zenith  cloud  overlooking  the  sun,  and 
mist  crouching  down  in  the  hollows. 
And  true  as  well  that  we  cannot  see 
all  the  causes  and  needs  of  the  differ- 
ence. But  is  it  not  still  more  true  and 
sure,  that  the  whole  is  of  one  universal 
kingdom  (bound  together  by  one  great 
love),  the  high  and  low,  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  powerful  and  the  helpless? 
And  in  the  spreading  of  that  realm, 
beyond  the  shores  of  time  and  space^ 
when  at  last  it  is  understood  what  the 
true  aim  of  this  life  has  been,  not  great- 
ness, honour,  wealth,  or  science,  no,  nor 
even  wisdom — as  we  unwisely  take  it — 
but  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  a 
flowing  tide  whose  fountain  is  our  love 
of  one  another — then  shall  we  truly 
learn  by  feeling  (whereby  alone  we  can 
learn)  that  all  the  cleaving  of  our 
sorrow,  and  cuts  into  the  heart  of  us, 
were  nothing  worse  than  preparation  for 
the  grafts  of  God. 

THE   END. 
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THE  most  popular  book  on  physical 
geography  or  meteorology  which  we  can 
take  up  will  suffice  to  show  us  that  we 
have  already  a  very  fair  grip  of  the 
grosser  phenomena  presented  by  the 
fluid  and  aerial  envelopes  of  our  planet. 
We  can,  in  imagination,  plant  ourselves 
in  space,  and  see  our  little  world  begirt 
with  bands,  as  we  actually  see  our 
brother-planet,  Jupiter;  and  we  know 
that  these  bands,  lying  both  north  and 
south  of  a  central  one — a  region  of 
calms  and  rains — indicate  first  the  trade 
winds,  then  the  tropical  calms,  then  the 
counter  trades,  and,  last  of  all,  at  either 
pole,  other  regions  where  the  winds  have 
no  prevailing  direction.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  the  calm  belts  are  per- 
petually varying  in  breadth,  and  that 
the  whole  system,  both  north  and  south 


of  the  equator,  preserving  their  relative 
positions,  follow  the  sun  as  in  his  annual 
rounds  he  is  now  north,  now  south,  of 
that  line.  Here,  then,  we  are  in  pre- 
sence of  the  direct  action  of  the  all- 
pervading  sun-force  on  a  rotating  earth. 
Were  the  earth  still,  of  trade  winds  we 
should  have  none.  Contrariwise  Jupiter, 
the  largest  and  most  rapidly  rotating  of 
all  the  planets,  is  belted  sometimes  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner  ;  whilst  on 
Mars,  a  small  and  slowly  rotating  body, 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  ob- 
served, although  it  is  fair  to  add,  that 
other  atmospheric  conditions  may  have 
something  to  say  to  this. 

So  much  for  the  sun's  direct  action, 
and  one  of  its  effects  on  our  planet — 
the  prevailing  wind  currents.  These 
are  set  in  motion  by  a  part  of  the 
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230,000,000th  part  of  the  sun's  radiation 
into  space — the  quantity  of  sun-force 
by  which  all  the  world's  work  is  done, 
and  which  represents  a  power,  motion — 
or  mode  of  motion — heat,  which  would 
daily  raise  7,513  cubic  miles  of  water 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point. 

"We  have  also  learnt  to  ascribe  to  the 
radiation  from  the  earth,  combined  with 
the  existence  of  aqueous  vapours  in  our 
atmosphere,  almost  greater  marvels — 
certainly  more  varied  and  complicated 
effects.  As  the  violet  clothes  itself  in 
its  perfume,  so  does  the  earth  clothe 
itself  with  aqueous  vapour — the  great 
cloud-mother ;  this,  acted  upon  by  the 
laws  of  compression  and  expansion — the 
effects  being  modified  in  a  thousand 
ways  by  the  terrestrial  conformation, 
different  electrical  conditions,  and  pos- 
sibly by  the  varying  position  of  our 
satellite — does  all  the  rest.  The  heat 
given  out  by  a  mass  of  vapour,  sufficient 
to  give  a  gallon  of  water  when  compressed 
first  into  cloud  and  then  into  hail  or 
snow,  is  sufficient  to  raise  67,690  gal- 
lons of  air  from  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice  to  summer  heat.1  Again, 
a  rainfall  of  one  inch  over  Great  Britain 
liberates  as  much  heat  as  would  be  gene- 
rated by  the  combustion  of  350,000,000 
tons  of  coal. 

These  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens 
of  the  sort  of  facts  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar  regarding  the  movements 
and  changes  of  our  atmosphere.  But, 
with  regard^  to  both  air  and  sea,  we  have 
Nature  in  ner  stormiest  mood  too  often 
for  our  teacher ;  and  wrecks  and  dead 
bodies  round  our  shores  speak  but  too 
often,  trumpet-tongued,  of  the  clash  of 
the  elements,  while  we,  in  our  ignorance, 
can  but  look  on  with  awe,  our  present 
knowledge  being  as  powerless  to  render 
our  sailors  safe  on  every  sea  as  it  was  to 
determine  the  longitude  for  some  genera- 
tions after  the  Copernican  theory  was 
given  to  t lie  world. 

A  recently-published  blue  book,  to 
which  it  is  our  object  to  draw  attention, 
tells  us  how  it  has  been  attempted  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge — to 
turn  these  "  vague  generalities"  to  profit- 

1  Maury's  "  Physical  Geography,"  p.  38. 


able  account,  especially  in  the  saving  of 
life  among  our  seafaring  population. 
It  also  contains  some  recommendations 
for  the  future  carrying  on  of  the  work, 
which,  if  agreed  to  by  Government, 
will  make  all  scientific  men  very  hopeful 
for  the  future  progress  of  meteorology. 
In  spite  of  all  the  millions  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  which  have  been 
accumulated  up  to  the  present  time,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  very  little  good 
has  been  got  out  of  them,  and  for  a 
reason  inherent  in  the  nature  of  meteoro- 
logical inquiries,  in  which,  more  than  in 
any  other  science,  a  complete  correlation 
of  the  results  obtained  by  all  the  workers 
is  required  to  "  crown  the  edifice," 
whereas  the  discovery  of  a  new  star  or 
a  new  element  is  a  result  complete  in 
itself. 

Maury  was  the  first  to  see  this,  and 
to  him  is  due  the  entire  credit  of  suggest- 
ing, and  to  a  large  extent  carrying  out, 
the  only  plan  of  attack  from  which  any 
large  amount  of  good  can  be  anticipated. 
In  1852,  with  the  sanction  of  the  United 
States  Government,  he  began,  by  the 
help  of  the  navy  and  merchant  ships  of 
the  United  States,  to  collect  observations 
made  at  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
A  conference  of  the  other  maritime 
nations  was  held  in  Brussels  in  IK  5  3, 
and  in  1854  our  own  Government,  in 
concert  with  the  Royal  Society,  took 
steps  to  further  the  work.  The  Me- 
teorological Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  established,  and  the  late 
Admiral  Fitzroy  was  placed  at  its  head. 
Means  were  at  once  adopted  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  we  have  mentioned.  Data  were 
obtained  on  everything  which  concerned 
barometer,  thermometer,  hydrometer, 
winds,  weather,  currents,  variations, 
soundings,  crossings,  passages,  storms, 
ice,  shooting  stars  and  meteors,  aurora, 
and  electricity.  For  this  purpose  instru- 
ments were  supplied  to  the  ships  of  the 
royal  navy,  and  lent  to  likely  captains  of 
merchant  vessels.  The  earth  was  divided 
into  squares  of  10°  each,  numbered  for 
purposes  of  reference,  and  these  were 
again  divided  ad  libitum,  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  localities  where  greater 
detail  became  necessary.  As  many  as 
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550,000  separate  sets  of  observations, 
made  under  almost  every  star,  have 
already  been  collected. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  meteoro- 
logical pioneers  on  the  Continent  were 
getting  restive  at  the  prospect  of  long 
waiting,  and  were  making  attempts,  by 
the  aid  of  the  telegraph  and  of  their  then 
knowledge,  to  give  one  branch  of  the  in- 
quiry at  once  a  practical  effect,  by  warning 
the  sea-coasts  against  actual  or  potential 
storms.  We  all  know  how  warmly 
Admiral  Fitzroy  threw  himself  into 
this  branch  of  his  work,  and  that  the 
results  have  been  the  saving  of  many 
lives — and  the  loss  of  his  own. 

When  this  melancholy  event  happened 
it  was  determined  to  review  the  work 
already  accomplished,  to  see  if  any  alter- 
ation was  desirable,  either  in  the  kind 
of  work  done  or  in  the  way  in  which 
it  was  done.  A  joint  committee  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  Board  of  Trade,  and  Ad- 
miralty was  appointed,  and  the  result  is 
the  blue  book  already  referred  to,  which 
is  at  once  critical  and  suggestive. 

One  of  the  main  results  of  the  criti- 
cism is,  that  our  present  knowledge  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  predict 
weather — that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  scien- 
tific basis  on  which  to  rest  daily  forecasts  ; 
— while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  storm 
signals  have,  as  far  at  all  events  as  they 
indicate  the  force  of  coming  gales,  been 
of  great  use,  and  are  becoming  more 
accurate.  We  learn  that,  to  carry  on 
the  weather-predicting  part  of  his  work, 
Admiral  Fitzroy  felt  himself  compelled 
to  allow  the  sea  observations  to  fall  con- 
siderably into  arrear.  But  we  need  not 
dwell  on  this  part  of  the  Eeport,  as  our 
purpose  is  to  show  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  blue  book. 

The  fundamental  recommendation  is, 
that  the  scientific  work  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Kew  Observatory.  We  read  : — 
"  The  collection  of  observations  from 
the  captains  of  ships   is   a  function 
which  can  probably  best  be  performed 
<  through  the  medium  of  such  agencies 
as  a  Government  office  can  command. 
•  .  .  The  digesting  and  tabulating  results 
of  observations  is  on  the  other  hand  a 


"  function  which  requires  a  large  know- 

"  ledge  of  what  the  state  of  the  science 

"  for  the  time  being  requires,  as  well  as 

"  exact   scientific   method.     This  func- 

"  tion  is  one  that  has  not  been  satisfac- 

"  torily  performed  by  the  Meteorological 

"  Department.     And  we  believe  that  it 

"  would  be  much  better  as  well  as  more 

"  economically    performed    under    the 

"  direction  of  a  scientific  body, — such 

"  as  a  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Society 

"  or  of  the  British  Association,  if  fur- 

"  nished  with  the  requisite  funds  by  the 

"  Government, — than  it  will  be  if  left 

'  to   a  Government   department.     The 

'  establishment  already  existing  at  Kew 

'  might  probably  be  easily  developed  so 

'  as  to  carry  into  effect  such  a  purpose. 

'  It  would  in  that  case  become  a  meteor- 

'  ological  centre  to  which  all  observa- 

1  tions  of  value,  whether  made  on  land  or 

(  at  sea,  and  whether  within  the  British 

'  Isles  or  not,  would  be  sent  for  discus- 

'  sion  and  reduction All  meteor- 

"  ological  observations  made  on  land, 
"  whether  at  the  stations  recommended 
"  by  the  Eoyal  Society,  or  at  the  light- 
"  houses  or  coast-guard  stations,  as  well 
"  as  all  observations  at  sea,  shall  be 
"  referred  to  and  discussed  under  the 
"  direction  of  such  a  scientific  body  a& 
"  we  have  mentioned." 

Very  fortunately,  we  have  already,  in 
Greenwich  Observatory,  an  instance  of 
the  admirable  working  of  such  a  system, 
the  Board  of  Visitors  being,  we  take  it, 
the  equivalent  of  the  Committee  by 
whom  the  work  will  be  superintended, 
or  rather  controlled.  That  the  work 
will  be  well  done  at  Kew  is  beyond  all 
question.  That  observatory  already  nobly 
leads  the  world  in  many  cognate  in- 
quiries. All  the  magnetical  observatories 
with  which  the  world  is  beginning  to 
be  sprinkled  are  built  upon  the  Kew 
model;  and  perhaps  the  best  possible 
appeal  to  foreign  governments  would  be 
to  make  Kew  the  normal  meteorological 
observatory  as  well,  for  then  an  extension 
of  the  already  existing  magnetical  obser- 
vatories would  be  more  than  suggested. 
That  Kew  should  be  our  first  meteor- 
ological observatory  is  part  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee.  While 
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they  acknowledge  that  Admiral  Eitzroy 
was  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  foretell 
weather  by  our  imperfect  knowledge,  they 
suggest  a  special  inquiry  into  weather 
changes  as  a  means  of  increasing  it.  The 
establishment  in  the  British  Isles  of  six 
stations,  with  self-recording  instruments, 
was  recommended  by  the  Royal  Society 
in  1865  ;  and  these  stations  of  the  first 
order  —  Kew,  Falmouth,  Stonyhurst, 
Armagh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen — will 
form  the  framework  of  a  sorb  of  meteor- 
ological triangulation,  to  be  filled  in  by 
secondary  stations  ad  libitum;  light- 
houses, coastguard-stations,  packet-ships, 
and  inland  observatories,  being  called 
into  play.  In  this  way  the  progress  of 
all  kinds  of  weather  across  the  British 
Isles  and  adjacent  seas  may  be  traced 
continuously,  and  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  weather-charts — a  work  already  com- 
menced for  the  European  area  by  Le 
Verrier. 

It  is  certain  that,  whenever  this  work 
is  in  operation,  it  will  no  longer  be  a 
question  of  the  British  Isles  alone.  The 
whole  of  Europe  will  follow ;  and  we 
shall  thus  have  an  enormous  area  over 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  study  in  de- 
tail the  phenomena  which  011  the  sea  we 
can  only  study  en  gros. 

The  Committee  remark,  towards  the 
close  of  their  report : — 

"  Considering  the  wide  extension  of 
"  civilization  and  of  British  colonization 
"  and  influence,  it  seems  only  reason- 
"  able  that  we  should  possess  some  re- 
"  gular  record  of  the  broad  peculiarities 
"  of  all  the  great  weather  changes  that 
"  affect  the  globe.  A  knowledge  of  the 
"  varying  regions  of  exceptional  drought, 
"  of  wet,  of  heat,  or  of  cold,  of  the 
"  deflection  of  normal  currents  of  air  or 
41  of  sea,  of  the  variation  in  the  limits 


"  of  the  polar  ice,  and  of  other  pheno- 
"  mena,  is  required ;  and  for  this  pur- 
"  pose  much  more,  of  course,  will  be 
"  needed  than  either  the  ocean  statistics, 
"  referring  to  constant  values,  or  the 
"  weather  changes  in  and  near  the  Bri- 
"  tish  Isles,  limited  as  they  are  in  their 
"  local  area,  which  form  the  special  sub- 
jects of  our  recommendations.  To 
"  obtain  such  a  record,  it  will  be  less 
"  necessary  to  create  neAV  stations  of 
"  observation  than  to  utilize  the  scat- 
"  tered  efforts  that  are  now  made  in 
"  extraordinary  abundance,  by  bringing 
"  them,  as  it  were,  to  a  focus.  We  look 
"  forward  to  the  establishment  at  no 
"  distant  period  of  a  regular  record  of 
"  the  weather  changes  over  the  greater 
"  portion  of  the  globe,  through  inter- 
"  national  effort,  and  especially  by  means 
"  of  the  observations  of  British  subjects 
"  on  shore  and  afloat." 

"We  trust  that  what  has  been  said  is 
sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous boon  to  science  which  must  follow 
from  the  carrying  out  of  these  recom- 
mendations in  an  efficient  manner. 
When  the  1,650,000  sea  observations 
— the  number  estimated  to  be  sufficient 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Eoyal 
Society — have  been  made  and  discussed, 
and  when  the  weather  changes  over  the 
British  or  European  area  have  been 
observed  for  some  years,  always  in  con- 
nexion with  the  sea  observations  (this 
point  the  Committee  insist  upon,  as  we 
have  seen)  our  meteorological  know- 
ledge will  be  out  of  all  comparison  with 
what  we  have  at  present. 

Surely  a  maritime  nation  like  ours, 
which  yearly  spends  1 90,000/.  on  art,  can 
well  continue  to  afford  some  10,OOOA  a 
year  for  the  study  of  a  science  like 
meteorology. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"I  WAS  born,  or  rather "     "Bless  my 

heart !"  said  I,  somewhat  startled,  "who 
are  you  ?     How  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

!N\)  wonder  I  was  surprised.  I  had  just 
quitted  the  Edinburgh  station  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  and,  with  the  ac- 
customed selfish  liberality  of  a  young 
man,  I  had  bribed  the  guard  to  lock  me 
up  in  a  compartment  to  myself,  in  spite 
of  which  I  now  found  myself  accosted, 
without  preface  or  apology,  by  a  queer- 
looking  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  a 
straw-coloured  paletot,  with  a  short 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  sitting,  with  his  legs 
tucked  under  him,  on  the  opposite  seat 
to  mine,  as  much  at  his  ease,  apparently, 
as  if  he  had  as  much  right  there  as  I, 
who  had  paid  two-and-sixpence  for  the 
privilege  of  appropriating  six  seats  to 
myself. 

"  Or  rather "  he  proceeded. 

"  I  really  must  beg,  sir,"  I  began ;  but 
somehow  his  manner  overawed  me,  as 
it  were,  into  listening.  I  felt  like  the 
wedding-guest  in  the  presence  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner.  He  went  on  in  the 
^ame  tone,  without  noticing  me,  or  even 
taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

"Or  rather,  I  struggled  into  existence, 
for  the  egg  from  which  I  sprang  had  lain, 
with  countless  others,  for  well-nigh  four 
months  previously  in  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Upper  Tweed.  My  life, 
I  f  life  it  could  be  called,  had  hitherto 
been  a  dreamy,  monotonous,  uneventful 
<  >ne,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  quickening  my 
]  >ulse  and  increasing  the  natural  yearn- 
i  ng  I  felt  for  release  and  liberty,  a  pass- 
ing  cloud  or  a  chill  wind  driving  me 
back  to  somnolency  and  partial  oblivion. 
!>ut  now  the  garish  beams  of  the  late 
February  sun  had  called  me  forth  into 
a  new  world,  and  I  felt  myself,  with  a 
proud  sense  of  independence,  launched, 
free  from  trammels  and  control,  upon 
that  wild  waste  of  waters,  henceforth  to 
comprise  my  habitation  and  my  home. 


"  Queer  little  misshapen  creature  that 
I  was  !  With  head  and  eyes  frightfully 
disproportioned  to  my  size,  a  little  tail, 
and  almost  invisible  fins,  my  appearance 
presented  to  the  unpractised  eye  rather 
that  of  the  tadpole,  the  progeny  of  the 
wide-mouthed  waddling  frog,  than  that 
of  the  noble  salmon,  the  monarch  of  the 
waters. 

"  Still  Nature,  careful  of  her  worthiest 
offspring,  had  not  neglected  the  means 
of  preservation  during  its  helpless  in- 
fancy. I  found  myself  furnished,  beneath 
my  embryo  fins,  with  a  little  sack  of 
nutriment,  which  I  felt  would  sustain 
me  for  many  days,  until  my  growing 
strength  should  enable  me  to  seek  the 
abundant  food  which  the  surrounding 
waters  contained,  and  to  escape  the 
numerous  enemies  that  sought  to  make 
a  prey  of  me. 

"  I  should  say  that,  when  I  burst  forth 
from  the  bed  of  gravel  in  which  I  had 
so  long  been  buried,  very  many  of  my 
brethren  accompanied  me,  and,  as  we 
eyed  each  other's  grotesque  forms  with 
astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  ad- 
miration, we,  one  and  all,  urged  by  the 
promptings  of  nature,  scuttled  away  and 
hid  ourselves,  each  under  some  project 
ing  pebble  or  stone,  over  which  the 
waters  rushed  harmlessly,  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  and  in  which  quiet 
haven,  fed  from  the  sack  I  have  before 
mentioned,  we  lay  safe,  happy,  and  in 
full  enjoyment  of  our  new  life,  making 
observations  on  the,  to  us,  wide  world, 
which  opened  to  our  view." 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  LABOUR  is  the  lot  not  only  of  man,  but 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  We  must 
all  work  for  our  living,  and  I  for  one 
have  a  natural  inclination  to  swim 
against  the  stream,  but  I  own  to  looking 
back  to  this  period  of  my  life  as  one  of 
unmixed  happiness.  Fed  without  the 
trouble  of  seeking,  or  even  opening  my 
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mouth  to  swallow,  my  food — sheltered  by 
an  overhanging  stone,  and  lulled  by  the 
pleasant  ripple  of  the  stream  around  me 
— I  passed  a  dreamy,  happy  existence, 
without  care,  or  thought,  or  trouble, 
and,  as  the  sense  of  life  quickened 
within  me,  it  brought  with  it  only  a 
deeper  sense  of  enjoyment.  '  Where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,' 
and  I  may  be  thankful  now  that  I  re- 
mained so  long  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
the  dangers  which  surrounded  me.  The 
power  of  reflection  was  not  given_to  me, 
and,  although  I  saw  numbers  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters  daily  destroyed  be- 
fore my  eyes,  it  never  occurred  to  me  as 
possible  that  a  similar  fate  might  await 
me.  My  ignorance,  however,  was  my 
protection  ;  careless  of  what  was  passing 
around  me,  I  lay  under  my  stone,  motion- 
less and  fearless,  and  thus  escaped 
danger  until  nature  had  given  me  the 
means  of  avoiding  it. 

"  When  I  look  back  on  the  number 
of  our  enemies,  I  can  only  wonder  that 
even  one  out  of  our  numerous  progeny 
is  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Even  the  insect 
tribe  was  in  arms  against  us ;  I  have 
seen  a  huge  water-beetle  seize  an  embryo 
samlet  by  the  throat,  and  carry  it  off  to 
devour  at  his  leisure.  And  the  larvae  of 
sundry  insects  fed  upon  us  whilst  we 
were  in  the  egg,  or  newly  hatched. 
There  was  a  little  brown-coated  bird1 
with  a  white  waistcoat,  the  neatest,  plea- 
santest  -  looking  creature  imaginable, 
who  would  walk2  deliberately  into  the 
stream,  and,  setting  at  defiance  all  laws 
of  gravity,  peck  away  at  marine  insects, 
floating  morsels  of  spawn,  and  I  greatly 
fear,  though  I  never  actually  witnessed 
the  atrocity,  little  samlets  like  myself. 
There  was  a  company  of  black-headed 
gulls,3  who,  with  loud  laughing  cry,  per- 
petually hovered  over  the  stream,  and, 
though  their  professed  object  was  to 
feed  upon  the  March  brown  fly  which, 
dead  or  alive,  in  countless  myriads  lined 
the  shore,  or  covered  the  face  of  the 
waters,  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 

1  The  Water  Ouzel— Cinclus  Aquations. 

2  Waterton  doubts  this,  but  I  have  seen  the 
operation  times  and  oft. 

:{  The  Laughing  Gull — Larv.s  Ridibundus. 


snapping  up  some  little  brother  or  sister 
that  had  carelessly  left  its  place  of 
refuge.  Then  the  kingfisher,  with 
rufous  breast  and  glorious  mantle  of 
blue,  would  dart  down  like  a  plummet 
from  his  roost,  and  seize  unerringly  any 
little  truant  which  passed  within  his 
ken.  The  appetite  of  this  bird  was 
miraculous  ;  I  never  saw  him  satisfied. 
He  would  sit  for  hours  on  a  projecting 
bough,  his  body  almost  perpendicular, 
his  head  thrown  back  between  his 
shoulders  ;  eyeing  with  an  abstracted 
air  the  heavens  above  or  the  rocks 
around  him,  he  seemed  intent  only  upon 
exhibiting  the  glorious  lustre  of  his 
plumage,  and  the  brilliant  colours  with 
which  his  azure  back  was  shaded  ;  but 
let  a  careless  samlet  stray  beneath  him. 
and  in  a  twinkling  his  nonchalant  attitude 
was  abandoned.  With  a  turn  so  quick 
that  the  eye  could  scarce  follow  it,  his 
tail  took  the  place  of  his  head,  and,  fall- 
ing rather  than  flying,  he  would  seize 
his  victim,  toss  him.  once  into  the  air, 
catch  him  as  he  fell,  and  swallow  him 
in  a  second.  This  manoeuvre  he  would 
repeat  from  morning  till  night ;  such  a 
greedy  insatiable  little  wretch  I  never 
saw !  A  huge,  melancholy  heron,  too, 
would  station  herself  knee-deep,  near  at 
hand.  She  was  held  in  terrible  awe  by 
me  in  later  days,  but  at  this  time  1 
think  she  despised  such  'small  deer' 
as  we  were;  I  have  seen  her,  though, 
kill  a  rat  with  a  single  stroke  of 
her  powerful  beak,  transfix  a  frog,  or 
swallow  an  eel  in  spite  of  his  writhings 
and  struggles,  and  not  unfrequently,  to 
my  infinite  delight,  kill,  and  carry  off  to 
her  distant  nest,  those  most  hated  and 
destructive  foes  to  our  race,  our  cousins 
the  yellow  and  bull  trout.  Yes !  our 
own  blood  relations  are  our  direst  foes. 
and  I  have  witnessed  the  destruction, 
by  a  hungry  old  kelt,  of  fifty  of  bl- 
own progeny  for  breakfast. 

I  increased  gradually  in  size ;  my  form 
developed ;  the  little  sack  I  have  alluded 
to  was  absorbed,  and,  with  a  new-born 
appetite,  I  felt  was  given  the  power  of 
supplying  it.  I  began  to  make  excur- 
sions from  my  place  of  refuge,  seizing 
with  avidity  the  minute  insects  which 
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swarmed  in  the  waters  around  me,  and 
even  rising  at  times  to  the  surface  and 
seizing  some  unconscious  midge-fly  or 
pre-occupied  gnat,  that  had  alighted  to 
drop  her  eggs  on  the  water.  If  danger 
arose,  we  (for  in  these  excursions  I  was 
joined  by  numberless  fry  of  my  own  stand- 
ing) at  once  rushed  for  shelter  beneath 
the  stones,  or  sought  it  in  the  shallows 
where  our  enemies,  the  great  trouts, 
could  not  follow  us.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion,  though  it  was  somewhat 
later  than  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
treating,  how  I  saved  myself,  by  a  des- 
perate manoeuvre,  from  the  jaws  of  a 
hungry  trout.  The  savage  brute  singled 
me  out  from  among  the  rest  of  the 
shoal,  and,  hunting  me  round  and  round 
until  I  was  well-nigh  exhausted,  was 
on  the  point  of  making  me  his  prey, 
when  a  bold  and  happy  idea  occurred 
to  me  :  springing  out  of  the  water,  six 
inches  or  more  upon  the  dry  shingle,  I 
lay  gasping  and  half  dead  with  fear,  but 
out  of  reach  of  my  enemy.  The  refrac- 
tion of  the  water  enabled  me  to  see  him, 
though  he  could  not  see  me ;  he  beat 
up  and  down  the  spot  at  which  I  had 
disappeared,  with  much  the  air  of  a  re- 
triever puppy,  when  the  squirrel  he  has 
chased  for  the  first  time  takes  refuge  in 
a  tree.  His  search  being  in  vain,  he 
retired,  and  I  had  just  strength  left  to 
squatter  into  the  water  again,  and  soon 
regained  my  accustomed  haunt  beneath 
the  stone.1 

"  There  seems  something  very  shock- 
ing, and  contrary  to  the  benevolent  de- 
sign of  Nature,  that  animals  so  helpless 
and  calculated  to  enjoy  life  as  we  were, 
should  be  exposed  to  these  incessant 
attacks.  Why  are  we  not  allowed  to 
enjoy  life  in  peace  and  happiness  with- 
out fear  or  danger?" 

I  broke  in  here  upon  the  old  gentle- 
man's narrative.  "  Why,  sir,  did  you 
not  tell  me  just  now  that  your  great 
enjoyment  was  to  devour  all  the  little 
insects  on  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  that  came  within  your  reach?" 

1  This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  a  lady 
•who  witnessed  the  occurrence,  and  in  whose 
power  cf  observation,  as  well  as  veracity,  im- 
plicit reliance  may  be  placed. 

Ko.  82. — VOL.  xiv. 


"  What,  sir,"  said  he,  testily,;"  has  that 
to  do  with  the  matter  ?  Those  miserable 
animated  atoms  were,  doubtless,  created 
expressly  to  feed  us  beings  of  a  nobler 
order.  If  you  compare  a  wretched  gnat, 
or  a  miserable " 

I  assured  the  choleric  old  gentleman 
I  had  no  such  intention,  and  begged 
him  to  proceed  with  his  interesting  nar- 
rative. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  TIME  rolled  its  ceaseless  course ;  days 
melted  into  weeks,  and  weeks  into 
months  ;  upwards  of  a  year1  had  passed 
since  I — a  small,  helpless,  misshapen 
embryo — had  hidden  myself  under  some 
casual  pebble  or  fragment  of  a  rock.  I 
was  then  scarce  an  inch  in  length,  my 
body  marked  with  transverse  bluish-grey 
lines,  the  '  badge  of  all  our  tribe,'  and  my 
head  and  eyes  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  my  body.  I  was  now  some 
four  inches  long,  trim,  well-shaped,  and 
vigorous.  Although  haunting  the  waters 
in  which  I  had  first  breathed  the  breath 
of  life,  I  had  long  since  extended  my 
rambles,  and,  in  company  with  my 
brethren,  sought  the  more  rapid  streams. 
We  rejoiced  in  our  newborn  strength  to 
stem  the  torrent,  and  vied  with  one 
another,  whilst  poised  as  hawks  in  mid- 
air, in  seizing  the  small  insects  which 
were  borne  along  the  stream  above  us. 
Although  there  was  a  sameness  in  this 
life,  it  was  not  monotonous.  We  had 
become  sufficiently  cognizant  of  the 
dangers  around  us,  but,  with  the  buoy- 
ancy of  youth,  we  felt  more  pride  in 
our  cleverness  in  escaping  them  than 
gratitude  for  the  escape.  Then  the 
changes  in  the  mighty  river  herself  were 
subjects  of  perpetual  interest.  Some- 
times stealing  along  in  a  quiet,  deep 
channel  but  a  few  yards  wide,  worn 
through  the  rock,  or  between  it  and  the 
green  bank  opposite,  the  spectator 
would  wonder  whence  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  shingle  or  barren  sand  had  its 

1  My  friend  S.  S.  must  know  best,  and  it  is 
not  for  me  to  contradict  him;  but  I  must  say, 
that  for  a  year  old  and  upwards,  he  exhibited 
at  this  period  a  very  juvenile  appearance. 
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origin.      Little  would  lie   wonder,   if, 

after  a  week's  rain,  he  sought  the  same 

spot,  when  Tweed  was  coming  down  in 

her  might,  and  every  tributary  stream, 

transformed  for  the  nonce  into  a  river, 

swelled  the  mighty  flood.     Then,  timber 

trees,  sawn  wood,  dead  animals,  farming 

implements,  even  hay  stacks,  would  come 

floating  down,  and  the  very  channel  of 

the  river  would  be  diverted  and  altered, 

sometimes  never  to  return  to  its  ancient 

course.     Sad  was  the  havoc  occasioned 

to  the  embryo   spawn ;   torn   from  its 

bed,    it   would   be   carried    down    the 

stream,  to  be  devoured  by  the  trout  or 

the  eel,  or  to  perish  amid  the  waste  of 

waters.       We   felt   on   these    occasions 

pretty  safe.    Our  principal  enemies  were 

dispersed  :   the  gulls  sought  worms  in 

the  ploughed-up  lands ;  the  kingfisher 

and  the  solitary  heron  flew  away  to  the 

smaller  streams,  where  the  less  turbid 

water  permitted  them  to  see  their  prey. 

The  cold,  slimy,  cruel  eel,  alone  of  all 

our  enemies,  was  then  to  be  dreaded. 

Crawling  along  at  the   bottom  of  the 

water,    his   flat    wicked   head    pressed 

against   the    gravel,   so    as    to    escape 

the     force     of    the*  stream,    the  wily 

beast    would     insinuate    himself    into 

every  crevice  or  corner  where  a  small 

fish   might    have   taken   shelter,    or   a 

drowned  worm  be  lodged,  and  all  and 

either  was  prey  to  him.     But,  as  I  said, 

these  perils  pass  lightly  over,  and  were 

forgotten  as  soon  as  passed  ;  '  we  had 

health  and  we  had  hope,'  and,  so  that 

the  day  passed  pleasantly  away,  we  had 

little  care  or  thought  for  the  morrow. 

"A  change  was,  however,  to  be  wrought 
upon  us.  I  had  long  observed  in  my 
companions,  and  could  not  but  be  con- 
scious within  myself,  of  a  striking  and 
beautiful  alteration  in  our  external  ap- 
pearance. Without  losing  the  dark 
blue  stripes,  the  distinctive  marks  of 
the  salmon  tribe,  they  became  gradually 
coated  over,  as  it  were,  with  bright  and 
silvery  scales,  as  though  we  had  been 
subjected  to  the  process  of  electrotyping. 
I  would  not  be  thought  vain,  but  I  look 
back,  even  now,  with  feelings  of  pride 
and  delight,  at  the  image  memory  con- 
jures up  of  the  beautiful  appearance  we 


presented.  Glancing  through  the  water, 
we  glittered  like  fire-flies  in  the  air. 
Our  strength  had  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  our  beauty,  and,  when  I  say  that 
our  form  was  nearly  as  possible  that 
which  I  now  present,  I  need  hardly  say 
it  was  faultless." 

"Really,  sir!"  I  interposed,  "fora 
gentleman  who  disclaims  vanity " 

"  Sir  !  I  assert  that  the  form  of 
a  salmon,  fresh  run  from  the  sea,  is 
faultless.  Could  the  vigour  he  dis- 
plays, could  the  strength  he  possesses, 
be  lodged  in  any  form  short  of  fault- 
less ?  Could  he  ascend  the  cataract — 
could  he  stem  the  roaring  torrent — 

could  he "     The  old  gentleman  was 

getting  into  such  a  state  of  ebullition 
that  I  hastily  checked  him  with  a  tor- 
rent of  profuse  apologies,  not  unmixed, 
I  fear,  with  a  soup$on  of  flapdoodle, 
the  stuff  which  Mr.  O'Brien  informed 
Peter  Simple  they  feed  fools  on.  Some- 
what pacified,  he  proceeded  : — 

"  With  my  increasing  vigour,  a  strange 
feeling  of  restlessness  came  over  me,  a 
longing  desire  to  wander  forth  into 
some  unknown  world  of  waters.  The 
wide  river  seemed  all  too  narrow  to 
contain  me ;  and  one  glorious  May 
morning,  when  the  heavy  rains  which 
had  fallen  on  the  mountains  '  doon 
wast '  had  swelled  the  river  some  foot  or 
two,  the  migratory  impulse  became  irre- 
sistible, and,  accompanied  by  thousands 
of  my  companions,  actuated  by  the  same 
impulse,  I  dashed  away  down  stream, 
seeking  '  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new/ 

"  When  the  prisoner  of  Chillon  looked 
out  over  his  dungeon  wall  upon  the 
waters  of  Lake  Leman,  the  fish  '  were 
joyous  one  and  all,'  but  never  in  that 
still  water  so  joyous  as  we — escaping,  as 
it  seemed  to  us  now,  from  a  hated  mo- 
tonous  existence,  though  Heaven  knows 
we  had  been  happy  enough  in  it  for 
many  a  month — felt,  as  we  dashed  along 
the  rolling,  rapid  waters  of  fair  Tweed. 
On !  on !  we  went,  through  Boldside 
Water,  and  the  rapid  stream  below  it, 
through  Carry  Wheel,  and  that  long, 
glorious  reach  of  the  Pavilion  Water, 
which  stretches  from  the  railway  to 
Melrose  Bridge,  through  the  Wyrlies  and 
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the  Elm  Wheel,  and  the  still,  broad 
Caters  that  lave  the  meadows  above 
Melrose.  We  leapt  out  of  the  water, 
we  raced  through  the  water,  we  dashed 
at  the  flies  which  settled  on  the  surface ; 
we  would  have  shouted,  but  that  speech 
was  denied  us ;  and,  exulting  in  the 
pride  of  form  and  beauty  and  strength, 
I  felt  as  though  fate  had  no  power  over 
me.  Alas  !  pride  goeth  before  a  fall." 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

"As  thus  buoyant,  elated,  and  self- 
confident,  I  proceeded  onwards,  I  ob- 
served a  boat,  with  a  young  man  in  it, 
anchored  in  strange  fashion  a  little  on 
one  side  of  the  main  stream  down  which 
I  was  passing.  The  anchor  consisted, 
in  fact,  of  another  individual,  older  than 
the  occupant  of  the  boat,  who,  standing 
in  the  water  as  deep  as  his  somewhat 
long  legs  would  allow,  leaned  his  weight 
upon  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  so  held 
it  fast  in  its  position.  I  passed  them 
carelessly,  and,  when  but  a  few  yards  in 
advance,  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
a  small,  struggling,  brown  fly,  which  had 
apparently  just  dropped  into  the  water. 
Bushing  towards  it,  and  rising  suddenly 
to  the  surface,  I  greedily  seized,  and  was 
preparing  to  swallow  the  delicate  morsel ; 
but  scarcely  did  it  touch  my  lips  when  a 
slight  but  smart  sensation,  as  of  a  thorn 
pricking*  my  mouth,  was  felt  by  me,  and 
I  found  myself  dragged  by  some  invisible 
but  irresistible  force  against  the  stream, 
until,  half  choked,  I  approached  the 
boat,  into  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  light 
net,  I  was  instantly  lifted.  I  found 
myself  clasped  by  a  dreadfully  warm 
hand,  and  held,  in  spite  of  my  struggles, 
firmly  until  the  hook,  attached  to  the 
treacherous  fly  I  had  seized,  was  ex- 
tracted, not  untenderly,frommy  wounded 
jaw.  I  was  already  more  than  half 
dead,  limp,  faint,  and  bleeding. 

"  '  It's  just  a  wee  parr  beastie/  said 
the  elder  of  the  two,  preparing  to  slip 
me  into  the  water. 

"  *  It's  of  no  use  putting  it  back,' 
said  the  other ;  '  parr  or  not,  it's  dead.' 

"  It  may  dee  and  be  dom'd;  I  wash  my 


hands  of  it,'  was  the  reply  with  which 
my  profane  friend  placed  me  in  the 
water,  carefully  enough.  I  felt  sick  and 
helpless ;  without  power  to  sustain  my 
proper  position,  I  floated,  with  my  back 
downwards,  until  I  rested  against  some 
long  floating  grass,  a  few  yards  from  the 
boat,  to  which  the  eddy  of  the  stream 
had  carried  me.  Although  too  weak  to 
move,  I  retained  my  senses,  and  heard  the 
younger  man  say  to  his  companion — 

"  '  Why,  John,  what  made  you  throw 
that  poor  little  dead  beast  into  the 
water  again  1 ' 

"  '  'Deed,'  was  the  reply, '  yon  beastie's 
just  a  smolt,  an'  there's  a  fine  for  killing 
sich  like.' 

"  '  But  you  killed  a  parr  just  now  ?' 

" '  Ay.' 

"  '  But  you  call  this  a  parr  1 ' 

"  '  'Deed,  an'  it's  the  ;fau't  of  those 
who  gie  the  same  name  to  twa  dif- 
ferent fishes.' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

"  '  A'  mean  that  there's  a  wee  fish 
ye  killed  just  noo  ca'ed  "  the  parr," 
an'  it's  a  fish  of  itself,1  an'  has  melt  an' 
roe  as  every  ither  fish  has,  an'  ye'll  find 
it  in  rivers  an'  burns,  an'  abune  water- 
falls an'  in  mountain  tarns,  where  no 
saumon  ever  yet  was  seen  or  could  get, 
an'  it's  streekit  an'  barred  all  the  same 
as  the  young  saumon-parr ;  and  it's  just 
the  confusion  of  ca'ing  the  twa  by  the 
ae  name  that's  raised  a'  the  fash  that's 
made  about  the  "edentity,"  as  they  ca' 
it,  of  the  parr  with  the  young  saumon.' 

"  '  Then  you  believe  that  the  parr  is 
not  the  young  of  the  salmon?' 

"  '  If  ye  ca'  the  young  saumon  the 
parr,  the  parr  is  the  young  saumon ; 
but  there's  anither  parr  that  has  a  better 
right  to  the  name,  an'  it's  a  pity  that 

1  I  have  opened  hundreds  of  the  Burn 
Parr,  Salmo  Samulus,  male  and  female.  I 
have  seen  them  on  their  spawning-beds,  and 
taken  them  out  of  burns  where  salmon  never 
yet  ascended,  nor  could  by  possibility  ascend.  I 
have  baited  hooks  with  the  tough  little  beggars, 
and  released  them  alive  after  they  had  towed 
a  trimmer  for  six  hours  about  a  loch  ;  the  sal- 
mon parr  being  as  soft  as  a  pat  of  butter,  and 
endowed  with  about  as  much  power  of  sus- 
taining hardships.  Doubtless  the  young  sal- 
mon is  the  parr,  but  the  parr  is  not  always 
the  young  salmon. 
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twa  fish  should   be    "bund  to  hae  but 
ae  name  betwixt  them.' 

"At  this  point  of  the  conversation, 
fooling  myself  somewhat  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  my  immersion  in  the  uncon- 
genial air,  I  struggled  from  my  resting- 
place,  and,  after  one  or  two  abortive  at- 
tempts at  swimming,  which  resulted  in  a 
circular,  aimless  movement,  I  found  my- 
self carried  out  of  ear-shot  down-stream. 
By  the  time  that  I  had  quite  recovered 
myself,  and,  with  the  careless  and  elastic 
spirit  of  youth,  had  already  forgotten 
the  severe  lesson  I  had  experienced,  I 
found  myself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
over  which,  to  what  unknown  depths  I 
could  not  guess,  the  great  river  was 
hurried  in  ceaseless  flow.  This  was  the 
cauld,  or  dam,  that  by  the  supernatural 
agency  of  the  wondrous  wizard,  Michael 
Scot,  *  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb 
of  stone,'  just  above  the  beautiful  old 
abbey  of  Melrose.  Pausing  for  a  second 
to  collect  my  energies,  instinctively  I 
turned  my  head  up-stream,  and,  swim- 
ming with  all  my  power  against  it, 
allowed  myself  to  be  carried  over  the 
rock,  and  down  into  the  foaming  water 
below.  The  shock  was  much  less  in 
reality  than  in  anticipation  ;  I  speedily 
recovered  my  senses,  and,  blithe  and 
free,  resumed  my  downward  course.  I 
may  mention  here,  that  this  manoeuvre 
of  swimming  tail  first  was  constantly 
practised  by  us  whenever  the  force  of 
the  stream  was  too  great  to  allow  of  our 
progressing  safely  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Our  movements  were  eccentric  but 
graceful ;  darting  at  intervals  ostensibly 
upwards,  but  always  yielding,  and,  like 
the  snail  in  the  problem,  descending  ten 
feet  for  every  one  we  ascended.  By 
yielding  to  the  might  of  the  river,  we 
were  carried  more  safely  and  pleasantly 
on  our  destined  course. 

"  Passing  the  glorious  old  ruins  of 
Dryburgh  Abbey — scarce,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Melrose — I  speedily 
reached  another  cauld  or  dam,  and,  pass- 
ing it  with  equal  ease  and  less. fear  than 
the  former,  I  swam  along  by  woody  Ma- 
kerstoun  through  one  of  the  narrow  chan- 


nels called  the  'Clippers/  over  which  at 
low  water  an  active  man  may  jump,  l^y 
the  magnificent  castle  of  Floors,  and, 
tarrying  but  to  taste  the  sweet  waters  of 
the  Teviot,  on  through  Kelso  Bridge 
and  Sprouston  Dubs,  through  the  Eden- 
mouth  and  Carham  Waters  to  Coldstream 
Bridge.  In  this  neighbourhood  I  escaped, 
by  pure  good  fortune,  a  danger  that  I 
afterwards  learnt  proved  fatal  to  thou- 
sands— nay,  tens  of  thousands — of  my 
young  companions.  The  stream  had 
apparently  divided,  and,  whilst  I  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  right  hand  one, 
the  greater  number  passed  down  the 
wider  but  less  rapid  left  hand  division. 
Here  they  speedily  encountered  a  terrific 
mill-wheel,  and,  dashing  on  one  side, 
they  found  their  progress  stopped  by  a 
small  net,  which  being  passed  under 
them,  they  were  landed  literally  by 
bushels.  My  informant,  who  escaped 
by  passing  under  the  mill-wheel  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  being  crushed  to  atoms, 
assured  me  that  the  bodies  of  our  be- 
trayed brethren  were  used  as  manure  ! 
And,  degrading  as  the  suggestion  is,  it 
seems  not  impossible,  for  the  numbers 
taken  could  not  be  sold  or  used  for  food. 
The  water-bailiffs,  a  useless  crew,  who, 
at  the  time  the  river  chiefly  requires 
protection,  usurp  the  places  of  the  pri- 
vate keepers — connive  at  or  refuse  to 
notice  this  wholesale  destruction,  and 
content  themselves  by  seizing  and  bring- 
ing before  the  magistrate  the  wretched 
urchins  who,  with  a  long  stick  and  a 
long  string,  a  schoolboy  at  one  end  and 
the  most  distant  approximation  to  the 
semblance  of  a  fly  at  the  other,  fill  their 
breeches'  pocket  with  smolts,  and  run 
home  to  boil  them  for  'daddy's  supper.' 
Doubtless  many  thousands  are  destroyed 
in  this  way,  but  what  is  that  when  our 
prolific  nature  is  considered?  Every 
female  of  our  wondrous  race  lays,  on  an 
average,  eight  thousand  eggs  !  And,  so 
long  as  we  have  only  our  natural  enemies 
to  contend  with,  the  rivers  we  affect 
will  be  stocked  to  repletion  in  spite  of 
all  the  schoolboys  betwixt  Peebles  and 
Berwick." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  You  think  then,  sir,"  said  I,  « that 
the  water-bailiffs  are  useless  $  " 

"Byno  means,"said  he,  in  a  more  argu- 
mentative and  less  dictatorial  tone  than 
he  had  hitherto  used  ;  "  but  they  should 
be  supplemental  to,  and  not  in  the  place 
of,  the  '  fishermen '  or  private  keepers. 
These  men  know  every  pool,  and  rock, 
and  haunt  of  a  fish,  spawning  or  other- 
wise, on  their  respective  waters.  They 
are  directly  interested  in  the  increase  of 
the  fish,  and  they  generally  know  and 
are  not  connected  with  the  poachers. 
Yet  on  a  certain  day,  as  a  rule,  the 
keepers,  one  or  more  of  whom  are 
attached  to  each  water,  are  functi 
oj/iciis,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
water-bailiff's,  to  one  of  whom  is  fre- 
quently entrusted  three  or  four  miles  of 
river,  and  who  is  somehow  invariably  at 
the  farthest  part  of  the  beat,  whilst  his 
kinsmen,  and  possibly  former  comrades, 
are  stopping  the  ascending  or '  leistering ' 
the  spawning  fish." 

I  have  always  doubted  in  my  own 
mind  whether  the  above  lucubrations 
emanated  in  reality  from  my  strange 
companion,  or  whether  they  were  not  in 
fact  the  embodiment  of  my  own  dreamy 
notions  :  for,  truth  to  say,  my  friend  had 
become  somewhat  prosy,  and  an  "  expo- 
sition of  sleep  "  had  come  over  me.  I 
roused  myself,  however,  and  listened 
with  marked  attention  as  he  proceeded 
in  his  natural  tone  : — 

"  At  last,  then,  we  had  attained  the 
goal  of  our  hopes,  the  unknown  object 
of  our  yearning  aspirations;  and  never 
were  wishful  anticipations — offspring  of 
the  promptings  of  Mature — more  abun- 
dantly satisfied.  ISTot  only  did  the  novel 
element  in  which  we  found  ourselves — 
for  so  unlike  was  it  to  that  which  we  had 
hitherto  inhabited,  it  might  properly 
be  so  called — brace  and  invigorate  our 
frames,  rendering  us  keenly  sensible  of 
the  delightful  sensation  of  wandering  at 
will,  through  what  seemed  to  us  bound- 
less space ;  but  the  waters  absolutely 
teemed  with  life, — marine  insects  and 
molluscs,  shrimps  and  prawns,  young 


crabs  and  lobsters,  sea-worms,  embryo 
creatures  of  lower  organization  in  mil- 
lions, all  destined  doubtless  for  our 
sustenance  and  delectation,  and  for  the 
gratifying  (satisfying  seemed  out  of  the 
question)  our  appetite,  which '  grew  with 
what  it  fed  on.'  And  we  grew  too ;  how 
could  we  otherwise,  consuming  as  we  did 
almost  our  own  weight  daily  of  the  most 
nutritious  and  palatable  food  ? 

"  I  have  heard  wonder  expressed  that 
so  small  a  fish  as  the  smolt  should,  in  a 
few  short  months,  increase  from  the 
weight  of  three  or  four  ounces  to  that 
of  frequently  twice  as  many  pounds. 
But  where  is  the  wonder  ?  My  mother, 
who  was  murdered  on  the  spawning  beds 
before  half  her  eggs  had  been  deposited, 
weighed  twenty  pounds;  the  noble 
kipper,  her  companion,  half  as  much 
again.  What  would  be  the  weight  at 
more  than  two  years  old  of  a  dog,  off- 
spring of  parents  such  sizes  ?  And  was 
ever  puppy  fed  as  we  were  fed  ?  ]^o  ! 
Fortes  creantur  fortibus.  Large  animals 
and  large  fishes  produce  large  offspring, 
and  when  I  left  the  sea  and  again  ascended; 
my  native  Tweed  in  July,  I  weighed' 
nearly  seven  pounds.  But  I  anticipate. 

"Although  the  world  of  waters  was  all 
before  us  where  to  choose,  we  never  of 
our  own  accord  wandered  far  away  from 
the  land.  Coasting  along  we  hugged  the 
shore,  and  thereby  not  only  secured  a 
greater  abundance  of  food,  but  escaped 
many  dangers  to  which  those  who 
were  driven  by  accident  or  fear  away 
into  the  unknown  depths  of  remoter 
waters  were  exposed.  True,  danger  even, 
in  the  humble  path  we  had  chosen  for 
ourselves  met  us  in  every  turn.  Dog-fish, 
and  cod-fish,  and  porpoises,  and  seals, 
and  otters  preyed  upon  us  remorselessly, 
but  the  numbers  of  the  four  first,  at 
least,  were  greatly  increased  as  we  in- 
creased our  distance  from  the  shore ; 
besides  which,  we  lost  those  landmarks 
which  gave  us  confidence  that  we  should 
one  day  be  enabled  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  saved  us  from  the  bewildering  sensa- 
tion of  being  utterly  lost.  Few  fish, 
once  driven  out  to  sea,  ever  returned  to 
our  company;  they  were  devoured,  or 
perished  from  want  of  proper  food,  or. 
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if  haply  they  reached  some  unknown 
shore,  wandered  listlessly  and  helplessly 
along  it,  seeking  a  stream  or  river  suit- 
able to  their  wants,  and,  finding  none, 
perished  miserably. 

"  Great  indeed  is  the  wickedness  and 
heavy  the  responsibility  of  that  greedy, 
selfish  class — thank  Heaven !  now  at  last 
a  limited  one — which,  having  acquired 
in  some  incomprehensible  manner  the 
legal  right  of  privately  destroying  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  most  cherished, 
as  it  is  the  most  valuable,  public  property, 
planted  those  accursed  engines,  the  stake- 
nets,  along  the  coast  and  in  the  tide- 
ways known  as  the  highways  most 
frequented  by  our  persecuted  race.  I^or 
is  the  fatal  result  that  of  chance  only. 
As  the  shoal  of  salmon  and  grilse  feel 
their  way  along  shore,  they  run  against 
the  guide-net,  stretching  far  away  into 
the  sea.  Turning  to  avoid  the  danger  sea- 
ward, they  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
ravenous  hakes  and  dog-fish,  approach- 
ing in  size  to  sharks ;  these,  with  the 
seals,  watch  the  entrance  to  the  nets  in 
murderous  numbers,  having  learnt  by 
experience  the  rich  banquet  afforded  by 
the  terrified  fugitives. 

"However,  these  and  many  other 
dangers,  wliich  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months  left  scarcely  one  in  five  hundred 
of  my  original  companions  alive,  affected 
-such  of  us  as  escaped  no  more  than 
the  unknown  perils  of  our  childhood. 
'  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the 
book  of  fate.'  My  life  was  passed  in 
one  continued  dream  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ment. But  all  such  pleasures,  even  to 
the  brute  creation,  are  of  short  duration. 
I  had  for  some  little  time  become  aware 
of  a  feeling  of  satiety,  a  desire  for 
change  ;  and  it  was,  1  think,  about  the 
middle  of  June  that  this  feeling  height- 
ened into  an  impulse,  strong  as  that 
which,  in  May  of  the  previous  year,  had 
driven  me  down  into  the  sea.  As  to 
Lord  Lovel,  '  a  longing  wish  came 
over  my  mind'  to  revisit  my  early 
haunts,  and  to  taste  again  that  sweet 
fresh  water  I  had  so  gladly  left.  Be- 
sides, whilst  wandering  through  the 
waving  groves  of  sea-weed  in  search  of 
my  prey,  certain  sea-lice  had  detached 


themselves  from  their  sapless  stems,  to 
browse  upon  my  *  fair  pasture.'  They 
swarmed  upon  my  gills,  and  other  parts 
of  my  body,  to  my  great  annoyance. 
Instinct  told  me  that  these  creatures 
could  not  exist  in  fresh  water ;  so,  in 
company  with  a  few  stragglers,  the  rem- 
nants of  my  early  companions,  and 
many  elder  fish,  I  turned  my  head,  and 
resolutely  commenced  my  homeward 
journey." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  ALTHOUGH  the  time  spent  in  the  sea 
was  really  considerable,  and  the  expe- 
riences acquired  appeared  to  our  youth- 
ful imaginations  illimitable,  the  actual 
distance  passed  in  our  wanderings  was 
not  great,  and  a  few  days  found  us 
at  the  broad  estuary  into  which  fair 
Tweed  empties  herself.  Here,  after  tar- 
rying a  short  time  to  accustom  our 
palates  to  the  change  from  salt  to  fresh 
water,  and  impelled  by  the  sweet  taste 
of  an  unusual  flow  of  the  latter,  we  ran 
at  once  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  pre- 
pared to  ascend  with  the  flowing  tide  of 
that  night.  Little  indeed  did  we  calcu- 
late upon  the  destructive  power  of  men, 
whose  living  was  our  death.  We  had 
collected,  as  I  said,  by  hundreds,  still  in 
the  sea,  but  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Suddenly  a  boat,  manned  by  two 
stout  rowers,  put  off,  and,  whilst  they 
rowed  quickly  round  us,  the  third  paid 
off  an  immense  net  of  apparently  endless 
length,  and  deep  enough  to  sweep  the 
bottom.  So  rapidly  was  this  effected, 
that,  notwithstanding  a  strong  feeling 
of  imminent  danger,  we  found  ourselves 
surrounded,  and,  the  two  ends  of  the  net 
being  joined  on  the  shore,  entrapped 
and  confined  within  a  circle  becoming, 
as  it  was  hauled  in,  gradually  of  smaller 
dimensions.  In  vain,  swimming  wildly 
about  and  around,  we  sought  some  out- 
let of  escape — there  was  none ;  slowly, 
but  surely,  the  mighty  circle  lessened 
and  still  lessened,  until  we  found  our- 
selves dragged  to  the  very  shore,  and 
there,  heaped  on  one  another,  we  lay,  a 
mass  of  helpless,  struggling  fish,  gasping, 
flapping,  choking,  suffocating,  rolling 
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one  over  another,  and  exhausting  our 
little  remaining  strength  in  futile  jumps, 
or  vain  endeavours  to  hide  ourselves 
beneath  the  doomed  mass  of  the  victims. 
Already  the  dull,  heavy  thud  of  the 
short  club,  used  by  the  fishermen  to 
despatch  those  fish  that  came  readiest 
to  hand,  sounded  in  our  ears ;  already 
hope  had  given  way  to  despair,  and  I, 
like  the  rest,  felt  with  the  hope  the 
desire  of  life  to  perish;  when  a  cry  arose 
among  our  captors  that  the  net  was 
breaking  !  Such  indeed  was  the  fact ; 
the  net  had  been  pulled  somewhat  too 
high  upon  the  shore,  and  the  vast 
weight  of  more  than  three  hundred  fish, 
aided  by  the  struggles  of  some  of  the 
heaviest,  broke  the  meshes,  and  in  a 
moment  we  were  free  !  Many  of  my 
companions  were  nevertheless  seized  and 
killed ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number, 
myself  included,  rushed  through  the 
wide  opening,  and  dashed  back  again  to 
the  friendly  sea  we  had  so  lately  left. 
What  became  of  my  companions  I 
know  not, — many  doubtless  were  lost, 
many  devoured :  for  myself,  I  lingered 
sadly  about  the  spot,  and  should  have 
in  all  probability  shared  the  latter  fate, 
but  that  I  was  accosted  by  a  female  of 
my  own  race,  bright  and  beautiful,  but 
twice  my  size  and  age.  She  told  me 
she  was  seeking  the  spawning  beds 
above,  and  I,  as  youth  ever  does,  felt  an 
instinctive  love  and  veneration  for  one 
so  much  older  and  grander  than  myself. 
She  told  me  of  the  dangers  she  had  es- 
caped, almost  by  a  miracle,  the  year 
before ;  how,  after  being  twice  all  but 
taken  in  the  drag-nets,  from  which  I 
had  just  escaped,  she  had  entered  the 
river ;  how  for  some  miles  as  she  as- 
cended, when  her  back  or  that  of  her 
larger  companion  was  seen  above  the 
surface  of  the  shallow  water,  there  had 
been  a  cry  of  '  Fish  !  Fish ! '  and 
then  a  net  had  been  hastily  dragged 
across  her  path,  whilst  another  was 
stretched  below  to  prevent  her  return ; 
how  men  with  loud  shouts  or  splash- 
ings  of  the  water  had  driven  the  de- 
voted fish  into  the  toils  before  them; 
how  at  each  projecting  rock,  forming 
still  water  where  the  struggling  fish 


might  rest,  a  net  was  placed ;  how  the 
deep  pools  affording  a  more  permanent 
harbour  were  dragged ;  and  how,  when 
at  last  the  shallow  spawning  beds  were 
attained,  many  of  her  race  were  '  gaffed ' 
for  the  sake  of  the  spawn  within  them. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  baggit  from 
which  I  sprang,  some  particulars  of 
which  I  learnt  in  after  times.  I  may 
as  well  relate  them  now." 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

"  I  WAS  lying  listlessly  one  day  in  summer 
thirty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  rapid  stream  above, 
in  the  fathomless  pool  called  The  Pot, 
some  half  mile  below  Merton  Bridge,  a 
boat,  kept  in  its  place  by  two  light  bars, 
floating  above  me,  when  the  fragments 
of  a  conversation  reached  my  ears,  which 
by  degrees  absorbed  my  attention.  A 
river-keeper  was  detailing  to  his  em- 
ployer the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  capturing  of  a  poacher. 

"  '  Ay,  sir/  he  said,  '  but  that  saumon- 
roe  is  a  sair  temptation ;  mony  a  guid 
mon  has  been  beguiled  by  it.  A'  ken 
ane,  a  baillie  ;  a'  took  him  mysel'.' 

"  '  How  came  that  ?  Tell  us  all  about 
it,'  was  the  reply. 

"'A'  was  watching,  mebbe  six  months 
syne,  up  in  the  Pavilion  Water ;  the  fish 
were  thranging  sair  upon  the  spawning- 
beds,  and  weel  a'  kent  they  were  thrang 
on  the  bank  abune  the  Whirlies.  A' 
was  hidden  in  the  wee  brae  just  abune 
the  brig,  and  a'  hadna'  been  there  mebbe 
twa  hour,  when  a'  see  a  mon  come 
daintily  alang.  Looking  carefully  this 
way  an'  that,  an'  seeing  naebody,  he  just 
out  wi*  the  gaff,  an',  screwing  it  on  to 
the  end  of  his  walking-stick,  stepped 
lightly  into  the  water.  It  wouldna'  be 
mickle  abune  his  knee,  an'  the  back  fin 
o'  niair  than  ae  great  fish  was  plain  to 
be  seen  on  the  bank  before  him.  'Deed, 
but  he  wasted  little  time  in  selection, 
an'  varra  little  ceremony  he  treated  'em 
with.  In  a  second  the  gaff  was  in  a 
puir  half-spawned  beastie,  an',  lugging 
her  ashore,  he  started  aff  het  foot  towards 
Melrose.  A'  up  an'  after  him,  an'  for  a 
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weighty  mon  he  made  mickle  running. 
When  he  saw  me  he  dropped  the  fish, 
"but  no'  stopping  to  pick  it  up,  a'  just 
kept  on  under  the  railway  brig,  down 
the  meadows,  by  Ailwand  Foot,  under 
Melrose  Brig,  an'  there,  as  he  was  creep- 
ing up  the  steep  bank,  a'  grippit  hold  of 
him  ahint ;  a'  grippit  hard,  an'  he  turned 
and  said,  "Sandy,  lad!  dinna  grip  sae 
hard;  ye'll  rive  ma  breeks."  "Ay, 
Baillie,"  said  I,  "  is  that  you  1  How 
cam'  ye  to  do  it  1 "  And  he  said  quite 
solemn-like,  "  Sandy  ! "  he  said,  "  It  was 
neether  the  need  nor  the  greed,  but 
just  tlie  saumon-roe  !  "  "  Ech,  Baillie/' 
a'  said,  "a'  wadna'  have  believed  it  of 
ye,  but  it  will  be  dear  saumon-roe  to  ye." 
And  sae  it  proved,  for  he  was  fined  five 
pund,  and  ither  harm  cam'  of  it.' 

"  '  And  served  him  right,'  said  his 
companion ;  ( a  man  ought  to  be  hanged 
who  kills  a  spawning  fish  on  its  bed. 
"Why  !  the  very  Jews  under  divine 
command  spared  the  sitting  bird,  the 
nursing  mother ;  and  what  is  the  value 
of  a  flavourless  bird  laying  half-a-dozen 
eggs  at  most,  to  that  of  the  noble  salmon 
which  lays  eight  thousand  ! ' 

" '  'Deed,  ye  speak  true,  sir,'  said  the 
other  voice ;  '  an'  its  aye  a  strange  thing 
to  me,  that  ony  ca'ing  themselves  sports- 
men can  condescend  to  fish  wi'  roe. 
It's  just  no  sport  ava,  an'  the  best  trouts 
that  are  killed,  though  the  biggest  in 
the  haill  river,  are  no  worth  the  killing.' 
" « Indeed  I  believe  you ;  but  I  never 
saw  the  operation  of  fishing  with  roe. 
How  is  it  performed  ? ' 

" '  Aweel,  ye  require  neither  rod,  nor 
line,  nor  gut,  nor  reel,  nor  onything  but 
just  a  strong  stick — a  stake  out  of  the 
hedge  is  about  as  guid  as  anither — an'  a 
bit  of  cord,  no  matter  how  thick,  an'  a 
heuk  with  a  bittock  of  lead  to  sink  her, 
an'  a  lump  of  roe  as  muckle  niebbe  as  a 
marley  is  put  intil  it ;  an'  ye  tak'  the 
highest  flood  and  the  darkest  water,  an' 
ye  stan'  on  the  bank,  an'  the  spent  trout 
that  have  spawned,  ye  ken,  seek  the 
still  waters  close  in  shore,  an'  they're 
varra  empty  and  hungry  belike,  an', 
when  ye  feel  they  swallow  the  roe,  ye 
just  fling  'em  ower  your  head ;  an'  a'  the 
best  trout  in  Tweed  are  caught  that  way.' 


"  '  By  Jove  ! '  said  his  companion, 
'  your  friend,  the  baillie,  deserved  a 
ducking  for  his  snobbishness,  as  well  as 
a  fine  for  his  wickedness  !  I  wish  I  had 
the  power,  and  I'd  make  it  felony  to 
fish  with  salmon-roe.' 

"  Sinking  down  to  the  quiet  depths 
below,  and  pondering  upon  what  I  had 
heard,  I  fully  concurred  in  the  sentence 
last  uttered,  on  general  as  well  as  selfish 
grounds."1 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"DANGERS,  fears,  and  perils  forgotten,  the 
next  morning  found  my  companion  and 
myself  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  scarce  ebbing  tide  brought  with  it 
the  smell  and  taste  of  a  freshet,  the 
result  of  the  last  night's  rain,  and  we 
stemmed  the  retreating  tide  more  boldly 
as  we  felt  the  assurance  of  good  swim- 
ming water  above. 

"klt  was  Saturday  morning;  from  that 
day  to  Monday  the  river  is  free ;  so  for 
thirty  hours  at  least  our  persecutors  were 
restrained  from  crying, '  Havoc'  upon  our 
devoted  race.  !NV>  net,  no  boat,  stopped 
our  way ;  we  swam  joyously  up  stream, 
and  by  noon  that  day  had  passed  the 
well-remembered  Norham  Bridge.  Here 
we  met  a  little  crowd  of  frightened  fish,, 
returning  to  the  sea,  dismayed  and  dis- 
heartened, as  well  they  might  be.  This 
sparse  band,  scarce  half  a  score  in 
number,  were  all  that  remained  of  some 
five  hundred  noble  fish  who  had  at- 
tempted the  passage  but  the  day  before. 
They  had  escaped  the  long  sea-nets,  and 
the  more  deadly  drags  used  in  the  river ; 
they  had  been  hunted  in  the  shallows, 
and  pelted  in  the  streams,  and,  when 
they  might  fairly  hope  for  rest  and 
safety,  they  had  found  themselves  de- 
barred from  the  goal  they  sought,  by  a 
long,  deep,  heavy  net  fastened  right 
across  the  stream,  sunk  a  little  below 
the  water,  and  intended  to  keep  the  fish 

1  There  are  those  who  think  that  the  com- 
mon trout,  on  account  of  the  injury  he  does 
to  the  saltnon-roe,  should  be,  if  possible,  anni- 
hilated. I  differ ;  but,  with  that  object  in  view, 
no  more  efficient  instrument  exists  than 
angling  in  spring  with  roe. 
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from  passing  upwards  during  the  short 
period  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  when 
net-fishing  ostensibly  ceases,  until  they 
could  legally  be  dragged  out  of  the  pool 
on  Monday  morning.  They  urged  us 
to  return,1  and  seek  the  comparative 
safety  of  the  sea,  swarming  as  it  did 
with  our  natural  enemies,  in  preference 
to  placing  ourselves  within  the  power  of 
those  short-sighted,  unprincipled  scoun- 
drels, who  disgrace  the  name  of  fisher- 
man !  Had  I  been  unsupported,  my 
natural  timidity,  enhanced  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  dangers  I  had  gone 
through,  would  have  induced  me  to 
accompany  them,  but  my  more  expe- 
rienced and  bolder  companion  overruled 
their  counsel.  She  told  them  how,  by 
swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
instead  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  on  which 
to  escape  the  force  of  the  stream  our 
course  had  hitherto  been  held,  we 
should  escape  the  danger,  and  how  es- 
sential it  was  to  our  health,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  race,  that  the  upper 
waters,  where  alone  fitting  spawning- 
beds  could  be  found,  should  be  reached ; 
she  pointed  out  how  even  yet  the  sea- 
lice  clung  to  our  gills  and  bodies,  and 
promised  us  that  twenty-four  hours' 
.sojourn  in  the  fresh  water  would  relieve 
us  from  each  one :  finally,  taunting  us 
with  the  timidity  evidenced  by  going 
back  after  daring  so  much,  and  advanc- 
ing so  far,  she  succeeded  in  persuading 
us  to  risk  all  chances  and  follow  her 
lead.  For  myself,  I  dashed  recklessly 
after  her  over  the  net  of  which  we  had 
already  taken  stock,  as  we  advanced 
towards  it.  Many  of  our  companions 
followed,  and  a  few  hours  brought  us, 
without  further  let  or  hindrance,  to  the 
Cauld  Pool,  below  the  well-remembered 
ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  where  all 
that  is  mortal  of  the  great  poet  and 
novelist  of  Scotland  lies  interred.  Here, 
taking  advantage  of  the  comparatively 
still  water  behind  a  large  submerged 
rock,  we  rested  motionless  and  silent, 
and  though  «  we,  like  mortals,  never 

1  "Running  fish,  especially  grilse,  are  fre- 
quently turned  back  by  meeting  others  which, 
having  been  scared  by  the  nets,  are  again 
returning  to  the  sea,  thus  affording  a  double 
chance  of  capture  to  their  vigilant  enemies. 


sleep,'  enjoyed  that  perfect  rest  which 
cessation  from  labour,  and  the  total 
oblivion  from  cares  and  troubles,  ever 
bring  with  them. 

"  This,  and  a  portion  of  the  following 
day,  were  thus  serenely  spent.  The  sea- 
lice  which  had  clung  to  our  scales,  un- 
able to  exist  in  the  fresh  water,  had 
dropped  off,  and  no  care  or  trouble  was 
present.  A  restless  feeling  had,  indeed, 
arisen  within  me,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  suggesting  to  my  companions 
a  movement  higher  and  still  higher  up 
the  stream,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  what  appeared  to  me  a 
familiar  object — a  shrimp  or  prawn,  or 
some  other  small  object  of  the  ocean  so 
lately  quitted,  and  which  had  furnished 
me  with  many  a  bountiful  meal.  It 
floated  gently  over  my  head,  not  over 
bright  in  colour,  but  showy,  and  its 
hues,  which  were  dispersed  uniformly 
over  its  body,  blended  together,  and 
formed  one  harmonious  whole.  Its 
movements  were  short  and  rapid,  such 
as  are  those  of  the  insects — '  crustacean,' 
I  think,  is  the  proper  term — I  have  re- 
ferred to,  and  it  seemed  to  be  striving, 
with  doubtful  result,  to  stem  the  some- 
what rapid  stream.  What  induced  me 
I  cannot  say ;  I  was  not  hungry ;  in- 
deed, I  had  felt  no  desire  to  eat  since  I 
entered  the  fresh  water ;  I  was  hardly 
in  the  mood  for  play,  for  I  felt  that  the 
serious  business  of  life  was  before  me  ; 
but,  impelled  by  some  unaccountable 
impulse,  I  rose  from  my  resting-place, 
and  attempted  to  seize  it  in  my  mouth. 
The  motion  was  rapid,  but  still  too  slow 
to  be  effectual ;  the  creature  vanished 
ere  my  lips  could  close  on  it.  Whilst 
turning  slowly  round  to  seek  my  former 
station — somewhat  sulkily,  too,  for  the 
object  I  had  failed  to  attain  had,  in  con- 
sequence, acquired  a  value  it  had  not 
previously  possessed — I  heard  a  voice 
say,— 

"  '  Ay,  but  that  was  a  honny  grilse  ! 
Ay,  but  it  was  a  grand  rise  he  made, 
too  !  Ye  were  ower  quick  in  striking.' 

"  '  I  think  I  was,'  was  the  reply;  '  but 
we'll  try  again.' 

"  '  Bide  a  wee,  sir  ;  bide  a  wee  ;  give 
him  time  to  return  to  his  old  station 
before  you  show  him  the  flee  again.' 
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tl  Utterly  unconsious  of  the  meaning 
of  these  words,  and  in  no  respect  con- 
necting them  with  myself  or  my  doings, 
I  saw  with  some  surprise,  not  unmixed 
with  pleasure,  the  little  jerking  figure 
again  passing  within  three  feet  of  my 
nose.  There  was  a  band  of  silver  round 
its  throat  that  excited  my  cupidity,  and 
I  was,  moreover,  somewhat  nettled  at 
the  failure  of  my  previous  attempt  to 
seize  it.  Without  a  moment's  pause,  I 
dashed  at  it,  and,  seizing  the  bright 
wings  between  my  lips,  was  prepared, 
at  least,  to  carry  it  down  with  me,  to 
be  swallowed  or  not,  as  might  happen ; 
when,  to  my  amazement  and  alarm,  ere 
I  could  so  much  as  turn  away  after  my 
spring,  the  creature  snatched  itself  from 
out  my  very  jaws,  and  vanished  as  it 
had  previously  done.  Sulky  and  an- 
noyed, I  sought  again  my  resting-place, 
and  again  I  heard  the  same  voice  which 
had  before  spoken — 

"  *  'Deed,  sir,  ye  were  just  ower 
hasty  again  ;  ye  dinna  let  the  fish  tak' 
a  grip  of  the  flee  before  you  snatch  it 
out  of  his  mouth.' 

"  '  Never  mind,  Sandy ;  we'll  try 
again.' 

"  '  A'm  thinking  I'll  just  change  'the 
flee ;  mebbe  he's  seen  ower  muckle  of 
this  ane.' 

"  Eead  from  the  light  of  after  expe- 
rience, these  words  were  plain  enough  ; 
but,  young  and  inexperienced  as  I  was, 
they  conveyed  no  meaning,  no  warning, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that, 
tantalized  as  I  had  been,  no  sooner  did 
I  see  a  creature,  similar  in  form  and 
habit  to  the  other,  but  somewhat  larger 
and  brighter,  apparently  striving  to  stem 
the  stream  a  little  above  me,  than,  again 
dashing  at  it,  I  seized  it  firmly  in  my 
teeth,  and,  turning  round,  was  going 
back  to  my  lair,  when  I  felt  a  sharp, 
smarting  pain,  a  convulsive  shock  shook 
my  frame,  and  1  found  myself  madly 
struggling  against  some  great,  unknown, 
invisible  power,  which  controlled  my 
will,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  rendered 
me  helpless,  almost  hopeless. 

"  Willing  to  realize  the  worst,  and 
anxious  to  learn  something  certain  re- 
specting my  condition,  I  rushed  upwards, 
and,  jumping  high  in  the  air,  saw  two 


men  standing  on  the  bank,  with  whose 
movements,  with  reference  to  my  own 
position,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  connexion.  The  one  with  a  long 
rod  in  his  hand,  the  line  from  which 
restrained  and  controlled  me,  stood 
motionless,  whilst  the  other,  with  a 
horrible  hook  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  seemed  to  be  aiding 
and  advising  him. 

"  '  Canny,  lad,'  I  heard  him  say ; 
c  canny,  noo  ;  he  is  but  light  heukit ;  I 
ken  by  his  jumping.  Canny,  noo  ;  he's 
just  a  fresh- run  grilse,  an'  his  mouth 
unco  saft.' 

"  I  had  heard  enough  ;  and  by  this 
time  my  terror  had  somewhat  abated, 
and  my  natural  energy  returned  in  aid 
of  the  strength  with  which  I  was  gifted. 
No  longer  coursing  about  the  pool  with 
aimless  rapidity,  or  wasting  my  strength 
in  fruitless  jumps,  I  dropped  back  gra- 
dually into  the  deep  pool  behind,  and. 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  lay  motionless 
behind  the  big  rock  I  had  so  lately 
quitted.  My  companion  was  still  beside 
me,  and,  though  she  could  render  no 
assistance,  her  presence  was  an  aid  and 
consolation  to  me,  and  I  felt  cooler  and 
stronger  for  her  sympathy.  Aided  b}' 
the  weight  of  water  above  me,  I  defied 
the  power  still  exercised  by  my  per- 
secutor to  move  me.  I  felt  but  little 
pain,  and,  but  for  the  choking  sensation 
occasioned  by  the  interference  of  the 
free  passage  of  water  through  my  gills, 
little  annoyance;  and  it  was  only  on 
observing  a  huge  stone,  thrown  for  the 
purpose  of  dislodging  me,  descending 
directly  upon  my  head,  that  I  started 
from  my  lair.  Eushing  wildly  away, 
my  escape  was  brought  about  by  the 
very  means  intended  for  my  destruction. 
Impeded  by  the  line,  my  movement  was 
slow,  and  the  stone,  barely  missing  me, 
fell  upon  the  line  itself,  released  the 
hook  from  the  slight  hold  it  had  in  my 
mouth,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  free !  Joyous, 
exulting  in  my  deliverance,  I  again  sought 
the  surface,  and,  as  I  jumped  two  or 
three  times  out  of  the  water,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  observing  visible  marks  of 
disappointment  and  regret  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  my  friends  on  shore.  The 
one  stood  with  his  rod  straight  upwards, 
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his  line  floating  down  the  stream,  him- 
self in  the  ^precise  attitude  in  which  he 
had  maintained  that  dead,  strong  pull 
against  me,  which,  by  exhausting  my 
strength,  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal; 
the  other  was  apparently  solacing  him- 
self with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  the  only 
words  I  heard  him  utter  were, — 

"  '  Ay,  but  that  was  a  bonny  grilse  ! 
Deil  tak'  the  stane  ! '  " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"THE  Cauld  Pool,  so  lately  a  pleasant 
haven  of  rest,  was  no  longer  an  abiding 
place  for  me.  The  dread  and  terror  I 
had  endured  were  associated  with  every 
rock  and  stone  about  me ;  and,  had  I 
stayed  there  for  a  month  to  come,  I  am 
certain  that  no  gaud,  however  cunningly 
devised,  would  have  tempted  me  so 
much  as  to  look  at  it.  The  freshet,  how- 
ever, still  continued;  there  was  good 
swimming  water,  and  that  very  night, 
my  faithful  companion  by  my  side,  I 
ascended  the  heavy  fall  which  descended 
the  '  cauld '  or  dam,  and  proceeded 
onwards  towards  those  faintly  but 
dearly-remembered  scenes  of  my  early 
youth,  the  waters  of  Upper  Tweed. 

"  I  may  here  correct  a  very  common 
error  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
salmon  ascend  a  rapid.  In  many  pic- 
tures, in  many  books,  we  are  represented 
as  leaping  over  a  rapid  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  height.  This  is  simply 
absurd.  Excepting  in  the  exuberance  of 
spirits,  occasioned  by  escape  from  dan- 
ger, the  attempt  to  escape  that  danger, 
or  under  the  peculiar  influence  caused 
by  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  never  jump  :  we  swim  up  a 
rapid,  and  what  appears  like  a  jump  is 
nothing  more  than  the  abortive  result 
of  a  misdirected  effort ;  an  attempt,  in 
fact,  to  swim  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion up  a  stream,  which  descends  more 
or  less  horizontally. 

"  One  or  two  failures  occurred,  but 
with  little  difficulty  we  surmounted  the 
obstacle,  and,  swimming  rapidly  onwards 
by  the  low  green  meadows  and  woody 
banks  above  Melrose,  we  made  no  further 
pause  till  we  reached  that  long  extent 


of  unrivalled  water,  where  may  still  be 
seen  the  foundations  of  the  old  bridge, 
the  gate  of  which,  in  the  days  when  '  the 
Monastery"  was  still  entire,  was  kept  by 
the  churlish  Peter,  the  bridgeward. 
Here,  again,  choosing  our  station  behind 
a  projecting  stone,  we  rested;  and,  whilst 
many  of  our  companions  passed  onwards, 
a  considerable  number,  and  those  of  a 
large  size,  took  up  their  position  around 
us.  Indeed,  the  place  was,  in  every  re- 
spect, satisfactory,  and  adapted  to  our 
requirements.  Shelving  gradually  from 
the  southern  side,  the  force  of  the  stream 
increased  proportionately  with  its  depth, 
so  that,  with  the  least  trouble,  we  could 
seek  such  depth  and  strength  of  water 
as  suited  our  tastes  for  the  time :  except- 
ing a  few  large  stones,  behind  which  we 
usually  lay,  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
was  perfectly  level ;  and,  as  the  river 
made  a  considerable  angle  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  beneath  the  steep,  wood- 
crowned  bank,  we  could  at  any  time 
bask  in  the  sun,  or  exchange  its  sultry 
beams  for  the  cool  shadow  beyond. 

"In  addition  to  the  companions  of  our 
voyage,  and  many  others  who  had  pre- 
viously ascended  with  the  same  object 
— to  deposit  their  spawn  on  the  gravelly 
beds,  so  common  in  the  upper  waters — 
our  pool  contained  a  large  number  of 
kelts  ;x  fish,  that  is,  which  during  the 
preceding  winter  and  early  spring  had 
successfully  deposited  their  spawn,  and 
were  npw  sinking  downwards  by  easy 
stages  towards  that  land,  if  I  may  use 
an  Irishism,  of  plenty,  the  sea.  These 
kelts  were  the  jolliest  of  fish;  they 
seemed  like  married  men  escaped  for 
a  short  period  from  the  cares  of  a 
family,  and  the  troubles  of  housekeeping. 
They  ate  minnows,  and  parr,  and  the 

1  I  constantly  observe  in  that  excellent 
paper,  the  Field,  pungent  gibes  directed  against 
the  slayer  of  the  kelt.  In  the  same  paper,  too, 
I  occasionally  observe  diatribes  upon  battue- 
shooting,  which  is  likened  to  slaying  cocks 
and  hens  in  a  farmyard.  Now,  I  am  no  friend 
to  over-preserving,  and  fully  admit  that  bat- 
tue-shooting may  be  carried  too  far;  but  the 
man  who  can  stand  at  a  cross-ride,  and  toss 
five  out  of  six  rocketting  pheasants  dead  ten 
yards  behind  him,  or  can  kill  a  "  weel  mendit  " 
kelt  in  Tweed,  in  the  month  of  May,  take  my 
word  for  it,  that  of  the  editor  of  this  veracious 
history,  is  no  muff ! 
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late  samlets  of  the  previous  year,  and 
water   insects,  and   worms,   and    slugs, 
and,  in  fact,  whatever  came  uppermost. 
Though  thin  and  emaciated  when  they 
left  the  spawning-beds,  good  cheer  told 
upon  them,  and  I  have  rarely  seen   a 
handsomer  specimen  of  our  race  than  a 
grand  eighteen-pound  kelt,  with  whom 
I  struck  up  a  passing  acquaintance  as 
we  sheltered  behind  the  same  stone  in 
the  Brig  End  Pool.    He  was,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  longer  in  proportion  to  his  depth 
than  a  fresh  run  fish ;  his  back  had  a 
bluish   tinge,    and   he   was   less    thick 
about  the  tail ;  but  the  scales  beneath 
were  of  silvery  white ;  he  was  altogether 
well-proportioned    and    well-favoured ; 
and  his  strength  was  evidenced  by  the 
ease  with  which  he  poised  himself,  like 
a  bird  in  the   air,   even  in  the   rapid 
part  of  the  stream.     What  fun  it  must 
be,  thought  I,  to  be  hungry !  as  I  saw 
him  dash  playfully  upwards  at  a  gaudy- 
winged  butterfly  which,  after  hovering 
a  moment  above  us,  had  dropped  ex- 
hausted into  the  stream,  and  was  now, 
despite  his  struggles,  manifestly  drown- 
ing.    I  had  seen   my  friend   the   day 
before,  when  the  water  was  somewhat 
muddy,   absolutely  gorge  himself  upon 
dead     worms,    and    other    not     over- 
delicate     debris,     that     floated     down 
the  stream.     The    butterfly  was    more 
after  my  own  taste,    and,    as   he    rose 
at  the  painted  fly,  he  rose  in  my  esti- 
mation.   But   what .  is   this  ]     Scarcely 
had  he,  with  a  sweep  of  his  mighty  tail, 
reached  the  surface,  when  he  descended 
again,  rushing  by  me  in  evident  terror 
and  alarm,  and  seeking,  with  a  rapid  but 
rather    constrained    motion,    the   dark 
depths   below.     The  facts  of   the  case 
were   apparent   to   me    instantly.     My 
poor   friend,   in  the   buoyancy  of    his 
spirits,  had  seized,  more  in  playfulness 
than  in  greed,  the  treacherous  imitation 
of  a  fly,    cast  by  one  of  the  deadliest 
foes  to  our  race  on  Tweed.     No  hope 
of  release  from  a  friendly  misdirected 
stone  was  here  ;  if  a  stone  were  thrown 
it  might  startle,  but  never  loose,  the  fish ; 
and,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  tackle 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  little  did 
the  fisher  heed  the  poor  kelt's  attempt  sit 
sulking.     Not,  as  in  my  case,  was  the 


strain  upwards,  giving  me  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  weight  of  water  to  increase 
the  resistance,  but  sideways  the  force  was 
exerted,  at  an  angle  which  deprived  the 
devoted    fish   of    all  help    from    that 
source.     Indeed,  the  run  of  the  stream 
was  in  the  direction  of  the  slow,  strong, 
steady  pull,  persistently  kept  up,  and 
to  which  at  first  slowly,  but  eventually 
with  a  rush,  like  that  of  a  hawk  through 
the   air,    the  kelt   was   constrained  to 
yield.       Dashing   up   stream,    with    a 
velocity  still  comparable  to  that  of  the 
bird,  he  sought  the  rough  pass  above  the 
railway  bridge,  where  haply  he  might 
cut  the  envious  line  against  the  sharp 
edges   of  the   rocks,  or   rub  the  cruel 
hook  from  the  jaw  in  which  it  was  too 
securely  fixed  ;  but  this  was  not  allowed. 
The  strong,  pliant  rod  was  in  no  tyro's 
hand,  and  the   maddest   efforts  of  the 
fish  were  controlled  by  a  power  which, 
though   felt    to    be   irresistible,    could 
never  be  measured  or  met  by  opposed 
strength.  In  vain,  rushing  upwards,  did 
the  poor  animal  dash  three  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  into  the  thin 
air,  hoping  in  his  descent  to  fall  upon 
the   line,  and  so  disengage  the  biting 
hook  ;  in  vain,  I  say,  for  rod,  and  eye, 
and  line,  and  hand  seemed  guided  by 
one   impulse   alone,    and   that   derived 
from  the  struggling  fish.    As  he  jumped, 
the   hand  yielded,   the   rod   bent,  the 
strain  of   the   line   loosened,   and   the 
quiet  eye  twinkled  with  exultation,  as, 
gaining    nothing    by   the    exhausting 
effort,  the  poor   fish   sought  again  his 
native  element.     Weakened  and  failing, 
unable  to  drag  the  weighty  line  against 
the  rapid  stream,  the  fish  now  turned 
his  head  downwards,  arid  with  an  imi- 
tation,    rather     than    the     reality,    of 
strength,    clashed   away    at   his  former 
pace.    But  swimming  down  stream,  with 
a  hook  in  one's  mouth,  is  a  game  that 
cannot  be  long  played.     Breathing,  as 
fishes  breathe,  becomes  impossible ;  and 
•with  pain  I  speedily   beheld  my   poor 
acquaintance  turn  on  his  back,  and  ap- 
proach, with  no  will  of  his   own,  the 
low  shelving  bank,  of    shingle,   where 
the   shallow  water  left  half   his   huge 
body  exposed.     A  large  net  was  passed 
under  him,  and  whilst,  as  being  dragged 
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ashore,  the  exulting  '  whoo  whoop  ! ' 
of  his  captor  rang  in  my  ears,  I  natu- 
rally concluded  that  I  had  seen  the  last 
of  iny  gallant,  handsome,  ill-fated  friend. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case;  and 
the  conversation  that  reached  me  before 
he  was  returned  to  the  water,  as  to  my 
great  surprise  he  was,  explained  the 
cause  of  his  good  fortune." 

CHAPTER  X. 

"  '  HURRAH  !  Hurrah  !  A  clean  fish  at 
last !  And  what  a  beauty  !  What  do 
you  think  of  tliat  ?  ' 

"  '  Hoot !  It's  no  fish  ava  !  It's 
just  a  kelt  beastie.' 

"  <  A  kelt !  Why,  now  I  look  at  it,  it 
is  a  kelt ;  but  it  is  a  grand  fish,  and 
the  sport  it  showed  first-rate.' 

"  « And  what  for  no'  ?  A  fish  that's 
fattened  in  the  river,  wi'  guid,  whole- 
some food,  is  just  as  strong  as  ony 
fattened  in  the  sea,,  an'  it  kens,  mind  ye, 
every  hole,  and  stream,  and  rock  in  the 
pool,  an'  it's  no'  sae  frightened  at  the 
bank's  side  as  a  fish  fresh-run  from  the 
sea,  where  there  is  no  bound  on  ony 
side/ 

"  '  And  about  the  eating  ? ' 

"  '  Weel,  I'll  no'  say  that  the  eating 
is  sae  guid  as  a  clean  fresh-run  saumon  ; 
'deed,  there's  naething  in  nature  can 
beat  that ;  the  fish  caught  in  the  nets 
are  no'  to  be  compared  to  it ;  but  it's 
guid,  wholesome  food  for  a'  that,  an' 
dainty  eneuch.  I  was  up  to  London 
ten  years  syne  to  gie  evidence,  as  they 
ca'  it,  anent  saumon  and  sich  like,  an' 
ech !  the  evidence  I  heard  given  !  There 
was  ae  lad  swore  that  his  fish  were 
bred  in  the  sea,  an'  had  no  necessity  to 
come  to  the  rivers  at  a' !  There  was 
anither  swore  that  it  was  the  Saturday's 
slap  that  destroyed  the  fish,  for  it  just 
allowed  those  who  would  have  returned 
to  the  sea,  there  to  spawn  in  safety,  to 
gae  up  the  river  to  be  kilt  by  the 
poacher !  I  saw  on  the  stalls  of  the 
fishmongers,  as  ye  ca'  them,  mony  mair 
kelts  than  clean  fish  ;  an',  though  they 
were  a  thought  paler  in  colour,  an',  I 
kenned  weel,  varra  inferior  in  taste,  they 
seemed  to  sell  the  ane  as  well  as  the 
ither.' 


"  '  Then  you  think  kelts  ought  to  be 
killed?' 

"  '  Hoo',  not  at  a' !  But  a  kelt  that 
is  fit  to  be  kilt  an'  eaten  should  be  kilt 
an'  eaten.  What  for  no'  ]  Ye'll  tak' 
mebbe  twal  or  aughteeu  fish  in  a 
morning,  an',  out  of  them  a',  twa  or  four, 
mebbe,  are  weel  mendit.  A'd  gie  them 
a  tap  on  the  head,  an'  they're  just  the 
fish  that  gie  the  greatest  sport,  an' 
mony  ane  dees  from  exhaustion  when 
putten  back  into  the  river.  The  rest 
might  swim  away  an'  be  thankful,  an', 
if  some  of  them  dee,  what  are  they  after 
a'  but  single  fish?' 

"  Whilst  speaking,  my  friend  had  care- 
fully disengaged  the  hook  from  the 
gasping  fish,  and,  with  one  hand  below 
its  body  beneath  the  water,  and  the 
other  grasping  its  tail,  had  launched 
him,  as  it  were,  into  the  deep  pool. 
As  it  felt  itself  loosed  from  restraint,  a 
convulsive  effort  of  the  tail  drove  the 
sickened,  half -alive  beast  some  five  feet 
diagonally  across  the  stream,  and  then 
it  helplessly  resigned  itself  to  the  force 
of  the  water,  floating  unresistingly  down 
stream.  Whether  the  good  fish  lived 
or  died  I  know  not ;  but,  if  it  died — and 
many  that  have  been  hooked,  and 
fought  well,  I  know  have  died — it  were 
better  that  it  should  have  furnished 
food  for  human  beings,  than  for  the 
foul-feeding  carrion-crow,  or  the  slimy 
ravenous  eel. 

"  Time  passed  on,  and  still  found  me  a 
denizen  of  Brig  End  Pool.  Eish  came 
and  went,  and  some  tarried  beside  me, 
and  some  passed  upward.  The  kelts, 
one  and  all,  dropped  down  the  stream 
by  degrees,  and  by  the  end  of  May  not 
one  was  left.  In  August,  I  found  my- 
self surrounded  either  by  fish  of  my 
own  standing  which  had  passed  months 
in  the  water,  fresh-run  salmon,  the 
early  kelts  of  the  preceding  year,  or 
grilse,  which,  having  descended  the  pre- 
ceding year  to  the  salt  water,  h.ad  now 
returned,  ranking  with  myself  in  age, 
and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  size. 

"  During  my  sojourn  in  the  pool,  many 
and  many  a  lure  passed  over  me,  and 
many  times  I  felt  half  inclined  to  seize 
the  tempting  bait,  but  I  always  restrained 
myself;  every  rock,  and  ripple,  and 
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cliff,  and  stream,  reminded  me  of  the 
struggles  of  my  first  friend  the  kelt,  or 
some  other  doomed  fish,  for  many  a 
gallant  struggle  was  I  witness  to,  between 
the  fisherman  and  the  credulous  fish, 
the  victim  of  his  perfidious  art.  Of 
these  some  escaped,  but  the  majority 
were,  after  more  or  less  resistance, 
dragged  ashore  and  killed.  Of  the  various 
wiles  practised  by  those  fortunates  who 
did  escape,  it  may  be  interesting  to  make 
some  passing  mention.  One,  I  remember, 
a  grand  fish  of  some  eighteen  pounds' 
weight,  at  the  first  touch  of  the  hook 
dashed  with  lightning  speed  down 
stream,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  running  out  a  hundred  yards 
of  line.  The  fisherman  having  neglected 
to  tie  a  knot  at  the  end,  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  it,  and  the  great  fish 
sailed  away  seawards,  dragging  in  his 
wake  two  pounds'  worth  of  excellent 
tackle.  No  doubt  a  few  hours  relieved 
him  from  the  encumbrance,  and  his 
would-be  captor  paid  not  too  dearly  for 
a  lesson  he  was  unlikely  to  forget.  One 
very  extraordinary  escape  I  witnessed 
Avas  precisely  analogous  to  my  own  when 
a  smolt.  The  fish  was  hooked  from  the 
north  or  high  shore  ;  terrified  appa- 
rently beyond  the  influence  of  instinct 
or  reason,  he  dashed  madly  up  the 
shelving  bank  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
lay  gasping  three  feet  beyond  the  shoal 
water.  Taken  aback  by  this  utterly 
unexpected  manoeuvre,  the  fisherman 
slackened  his  hold,  and  the  fish,  with 
the  same  effort  that  restored  him  to  his 
native  waters,  shook  the  hook  from  out  of 
his  mouth.  I  have  seen  fish  escape  by 
running  rapidly  round  a  rock,  obtaining 
either  for  themselves  a  dead  pull,  and 
so  wrenching  the  barb  from  their  jaws, 
or,  leaving  a  dead  pull  against  the  rock 
itself  to  the  fisherman,  afford  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  breaking  his 
tackle  and  releasing  his  prey.  I  have 
seen  a  fish  spring  three  feet  out  of  the 
water,  when  struck,  and  contrive  in  his 
descent  to  fall  on  the  line,  so  as  to 
break  the  hold  of  the  hook.  I  have 
Ban  many,  when  but  slightly  hooked,  by 
a  violent  and  continuous  effort  shake  the 
hook  out  of  their  mouths  ;  and  I  have 
seen  others,  well  hooked  but  too  tightly 


held,  break  the  strong  line  like  pack- 
thread, or  straighten  the  hook  itself  as 
though  it  were  made  of  pin-wire.  But 
perhaps  the  most  efficacious,  and  to  the 
fisherman  annoying  mode  of  escape,  was 
one  not  uncommonly  practised  by  a 
clean  run  vigorous  fish.  Indeed,  I 
must  own  that,  though  the  kelts  showed 
more  craft  and  cunning,  and  brought  to 
their  aid  great  physical  power,  the  fresh- 
run  fish,  for  a  clean  rush  and  a  stand-up 
fight,  beat  them  hollow.  The  dodge 
they  practised  was  as  follows :  swim- 
ming near  the  surface,  and  rushing  down 
stream  some  thirty  or  forty  yards,  they 
suddenly  sought  the  bottom,  and  re- 
turned upon  their  tracks  with  scarce 
diminished  speed.  The  weighty  water 
bagging  out  the  line,  gave  the  fisher, 
more  especially  if  a  tyro,  the  idea  that 
his  intended  victim's  course  was  still 
downwards,  and,  paying  out  line  rapidly, 
he  enabled  the  fish  to  bring  such  a 
weight  of  water  upon  it  as  eventually 
to  necessitate  its  breakage.  The  first 
intimation  Piscator  had  of  the  escape  of 
his  prey  was  the  exulting  bound  of  the 
salmon  some  fifty  yards  above  the  spot 
which  in  his  imagination  was  occupied 
by  that  attached  to  his  own  line.  This 
mode  of  effecting  an  escape  I  have 
heard  designated  as  drowning,  and  cer- 
tainly I  have  seen  fishermen,  after  the 
manoeuvre  had  been  practised  at  their 
expense,  look  as  though  drowning  were 
an  enviable  escape  from  their  morti- 
fication. Another  most  successful  man- 
oeuvre resorted  to  by  a  hooked  fish, 
especially  if  a  long  line  were  thrown, 
was  the  running  in  of  the  salmon  right 
to  the  feet  of  the  fishermen.  In  vain 
the  rod  was  held  aloft,  in  vain  the  reel 
was  wound  with  reckless  haste,  in  vain 
its  holder  receded  from  the  river  bank ; 
the  line  would  become  slack,  and  a 
shake  and  a  scuffle  at  once  got  rid  of 
the  hook,  unless  it  had  penetrated  more 
than  ordinarily  deep,  or  had  struck  upon 
some  soft  part  of  the  fish's  mouth. 
Happily,  however,  for  us,  there  are  few 
such  parts  in  our  mouths  ;  if  fresh-run 
the  palate  is  soft,  but  the  bone  is  hard 
beneath,  and,  if  we  have  been  long  in 
the  water,  it  is  hard  throughout ;  whether 
or  no,  a  regular,  firm,  and  equal  strain 
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must  be  kept  on  the  hook,  or  the  fish 
escapes  ;  if  the  strain  be  too  strong,  the 
rod,  or  the  line,  or  the  gut,  or  the  hook, 
or  the  hold  in  the  mouth  is  broken  ;  if 
it  be  slack,  it  is  at  once,  and  with  ease, 
shaken  out.  On  the  whole,  I  wish  we 
had  no  worse  enemies  than  fishermen  !"  1 

CHAPTER  XI. 

"  THE  seasons  wore  on ;  summer  had 
melted  into  autumn,  and  the  breath  of 
winter  had  blown  icily  on  the  woody 
banks  of  the  beautiful  river.  Strange 
colours  were  reflected  from  the  banks  in 
lieu  of  the  dark  green  that  had  so  long 
prevailed,  and  the  dead  leaves  whirled 
around  by  the  eddies  of  the  fitful  wind 
were  deposited  by  millions  on  the  bosom 
of  the  water,  floating  down-stream,  as 
though  they,  like  the  swallows,  were 
bent  on  migrating  to.  some  happier  land. 
It  was  high  time  to  seek  the  spawning- 
beds  in  the  upper  waters,  towards  which 
our  course  had  been  all  along  directed, 
and,  though  with  somewhat  impaired 
vigour,  with  an  equally  strong  will,  we 
recommenced  our  ascent. 

"  I  think  there  is  no  creature  on  whom 
the  lessons  of  experience  are  more  com- 
pletely thrown  away,  than  upon  one  of 
our  race.  Continually,  for  weeks  past, 
we  had  observed  with  anxious  eye 
the  wiles  practised  for  our  destruction. 
But  the  moment  we  left  the  scene  of 
onr  temptation,  and  the  associations 
connected  therewith,  it  seemed  as 
though  all  previous  knowledge  and 
caution,  the  fruit  of  experience,  had  left 
us  also.  We  had  proceeded  scarcely  a 
mile  on  our  upward  journey,  and  were 
tarrying  in  the  Boldside  Water,  when  my 
companion,  rising  in  pure  idleness  at  the 
semblance  of  an  errant  butterfly  whose 
white  tipt  wings2  failing  from  weakness 
had  precipitated  it  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  found  herself  securely  hooked, 
and,  despite  her  struggles,  rendered  weak 

1  I  should   think  so  !     In  a  water  I  once 
rented,  I  killed  during  six  weeks,  at  an  expense 
of    a    hundred    pounds,  forty  fish,   and  was 
considered  to  have  had  good  sport.     Out  of 
one  pool  on  the  same  water,  eighty  fish  have 
been  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  the  net ! 

2  No  more  killing  fly  on  Tweed  than  the 
"  white-tip." 


by  her  condition,  was  dragged,  as  I  had 
seen  many  a  good  fish  before,  hopelessly 
resisting  to  the  shore.  I  was  not,  ho\v- 
ever,  hopeless  or  despairing  as  to  her 
fate.  Surely,  I  thought,  these  men  who 
respect  a  solitary  kelt,  because,  in  time 
to  come,  he  or  she  may  become  a  parent, 
will  be  infinitely  careful  of  the  teeming- 
mother,  about  at  once  to  produce  thou- 
sands after  her  kind.  But  I  \vas  wrong. 
To  my  horror,  I  saw  a  dreadful  instru- 
ment, called  a  gaff,  stuck  into  her  side, 
and  in  a  moment,  bleeding  and  helpless, 
she  was  laid  on  the  shingle,  where  a  blow 
on  the  head  from  a  round  stone  speedily 
released  her  from  her  pain.  To  some 
indistinct  proposition  of  putting  her 
back  into  the  water  as  useless,  a  mut- 
tered answer  was  returned  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  equally  useless  there,  with 
that  *  muckle  hole  in  her  wame.' 
Frightened  and  horrified,  I  left  the  spot, 
meditating  sadly  on  the  inconsistency  of 
sparing  the  single  fish,  and  slaying  the 
one  about  to  produce  thousands. 

"  The  water  had  again  risen,  and  very 
many  fish  were  thronging  upwards  on  the 
same  errand.  Some,  like  myself,  had 
come  up  in  pairs ;  many,  like  '  Hal  of 
the  Wynd,'  on  their  own  hand ;  and  I 
observed  that  the  predominant  feeling 
was  cordial  dislike  and  jealousy  between 
the  individual  members,  at  least  among 
the  kippers — the  male  fish — of  the 
ascending  crowd.  For  myself,  I  shrank 
moodily  in  the  rear.  I  was  no  match  for 
many  of  the  great  fish  I  saw  around  me, 
and  I  laboured  under  similar  disadvan- 
tages with  themselves  in  the  event  of  a 
fight,  for  a  great  horny  substance  like  a 
beak  had  gradually  grown  up  from  the 
lower  jaw,  and  fitted  into  a  correspond- 
ing aperture  formed  by  ^Nature  in  the 
other.  We  could  scarce  open  our  mouths 
to  feed,  far  less  to  bite ;  and  it  has  always 
been  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  how  the 
comparatively  insignificant  wounds  re- 
ceived on  the  spawning-beds  have  been 
inflicted,  under  the  difficulties  raised  by 
beneficent  Nature  in  defence  of  our  race. 
It  seems  as  though,  aware  of  the  number- 
less perils  we  undergo  at  all  stages  and 
periods  of  our  existence,  and  wherever 
our  habitation  for  the  time  may  be,  she 
had  determined  that  that  most  dreadful 
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instrument,  mutual  slaughter,  should  at  paletot,  resolved  himself  into  the  straw- 
least  be  guarded  against.  The  greater  enveloped  kipper,  the  victim  of  my 
salmon  may  drive  away  their  weaker  prowess  but  yesterday  afternoon.  His 
rivals  from  the  spawning-grounds,  may  pipe  changed  into  the  beak  he  had  just 
wound  and  injure  them,  but  it  is  rare  referred  to,  the  use  of  which  was  for  the 
indeed  that  any  are  killed.  But  it  was  first  time  borne  upon  my  mind  ;  and  I 
not  my  fate  to  reach  that  long-desired  proceeded  to  London,  if  not  a  sadder,  a 
goal.  You  know  best  by  what  vile  wiser  man.  For,  though  doubtless  the 

art "  history  to  which  I  had  listened  was  but 

"  Tring  !  Tring  !  Tring  !  "  sounded  in  the  expressed  result  of  my  own  reflec- 
my  ears.  I  awoke  from  my  long  trou-  tions  and  experience,  I  could  not  but 
blous  dream  to  a  consciousness  of  my  real  feel,  with  some  gratification,  that  I  had 
position.  I  was  still  in  the  North-  reduced  them — vague,  and  possibly  in 
Western  train — the  friendly  guard  had  some  places  erroneous,  as  they  might  be- 
not  played  me  false — five  pounds'  worth  — into  form  and  shape  ;  and  as  such  I 
of  seats  had  been  at  my  disposal  for  half-  offer  them,  with  much  deference,  to  that 
a-crown — and  my  talkative  intruder,  the  kindest-hearted  and  most  liberal  body  of 
elderly  gentleman  in  the  straw-coloured  men,  the  followers  of  the  "  gentle  art." 


ASEAEL,  THE  ANGEL  OF  DEATH. 

ON  a  low  bed  within  a  narrow  room, 

She  lies,  and  she  has  lain  through  weary  years; 

Her  pale  lips,  parted,  smile — there  are  no  tears 

Within  the  languid  eyes,  her  life's  young  bloom 

Has  faded  from  her,  yet  she  does  not  mourn — 

When  summer  quits  the  year  with  sweetest  flowers 

She  lets  him  weep,  but  leaves  him  not  forlorn ; 

For,  setting  fire  to  all  her  golden  stores, 

She,  from  her  pyre,  excelling  glory  pours 

Through  autumn's  coming  to  its  latest  hours. 

Is  it  the  memory  of  joy,  a  light 

From  years  long  set  that  makes  those  features  bright? 

Patient,  frail  sufferer,  is  remembrance  sweet1? 

"  Oh !  memory  hide,  my  past  has  tearful  eyes ; 

Pain  is  my  pillow,  want  most  near  me  lies ; 

But  I  have  heard  the  tread  of  unseen  feet, 

In  some  deep  night,  when  all  the  world  is  still — 

He  will  come  in,  come  in  through  that  low  door, 

Fearful  and  beautiful,  and  crowned  and  pale, 

Asrael,  God's  angel.     He  shall  stand  before 

Me,  face  to  face,  and  say,  '  Thou'rt  mine,  thou'rt  mine ! 

My  sleeping  nurse  will  start  at  the  new  sound 

Of  my  rejoicing.     See  what  I  have  found. 

Thine  for  one  moment,  messenger  divine, 

Asrael,  archangel,  and  that  sudden  thrill 

Of  triumph  shall  my  troubled  life  fulfil." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


IN   WHICH   JAMES   BEGINS   HIS   CAREER. 

ALGERNON'S  children  had  departed  for 
London.  Captain  Tom,  having  had  the 
confessed  moiety  of  his  debts  paid,  was 
at  Dublin  with  his  regiment.  Arthur 
was  back  at  his  tutor  work ;  no  one  was 
left  with  the  Squire  but  the  golden- 
haired  child  Anne.i 

Once  Silcote  had  a  son,  some  say  the 
best  loved  of  all,  who  rebelled  against 
him  and  his  hard  strained  authority  and 
coarse  words,  who  left  his  house  in  high 
disdain,  casting  him  off  with  scorn,  and 
rendering  the  breach  between  them  ut- 
terly irreparable  by  marrying  a  small 
tradesman's  daughter.  He  got  some  small 
clerkship  in  Demerara,  where  he  died  in 
a  very  few  years — as  men  who  suddenly 
wrench  up  every  tie  and  association  are 
apt  to  die — of  next  to  nothing.  His 
pretty  and  good  little  wife  followed  him 

i  In  the  first  number,  in  consequence  of  a 
somewhat  hurried  preparation  for  the  press, 
this  young  lady  was  inadvertently  made  to 
change  names  with  her  cousin  Dora.  Dora's 
name  had  stood  as  Dora  for  eighteen  months, 
but,  when  the  author  lately  altered  the  title  of 
his  story,  he  altered  his  old  favourite's  name  to 
one  more  sedate,  and  at  the  last  moment 
changed  his  mind  for  the  second  time.  Hence 
the  mistake.  Dora  is  Algernon's  daughter, 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  quite  enough  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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soon,  and  Anne  was  left  to  the  mercies  of 
a  kind  sea  captain,  who  had  brought  them 
over.  The  first  intimation  which  Sil- 
cote had  of  his  son's  death  was  finding 
a  seafaring  man  waiting  in  his  hall  one 
day  with  a  bright  little  girl  of  about 
three  years  old.  Silcote  heard  the  story 
of  his  son's  death  in  dead  silence,  ac- 
cepted the  child,  and  then  coolly  began 
to  talk  on  indifferent  nautical  matters 
with  the  astounded  mariner.  He  kept 
him  to  lunch,  plied  him  with  rare  and 
choice  liquor  of  every  kind,  and  was  so 
flippant  and  noisy,  that  the  bemuddled 
sailor  quitted  the  house  under  the  im- 
pression that  Silcote  was  the  most  un- 
feeling brute  he  had  ever  met  in  his 
life.  It  was  Silcote's  humour  that  he 
should  think  so,  and  he  had  his  wish. 

From  this  time  she  never  was  allowed 
to  leave  him.  He  was  never  ostenta- 
tiously affectionate  to  her  before  other 
people,  but  they  must  have  had  a 
thoroughly  good  understanding  in  pri- 
vate, this  queer  couple,  for  she  was  not 
only  not  a  bit  afraid  of  him,  but  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  him.  She  was  never 
thwarted  or  contradicted  in  any  way, 
and  was  being  educated  by  her  aunt. 

Such  treatment  and  such  an  education 
would  have  spoilt  most  children.  Anne 
was  a  good  deal  spoilt,  but  not  more  so 
than  was  to  have  been  expected.  She 
used  to  have  bad  days, — days  in  which 
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everything  went  wrong  with  her ;  days 
•which  were  not  many  hours  old  when 
her  maid  would  make  the  discovery,  and 
announce  it  pathetically,  that  Miss  had 
got  out  of  bed  the  wrong  side.  We  will 
resume  her  acquaintance  on  one  of  these 
days,  and  see  her  at  her  worst. 

Silcote  hated  the  servants  to  speak 
to  him  unless  he  spoke  first,  and  then, 
like  most  men  who  shut  themselves 
from  the 'World,  would  humiliate  himself 
by  allowing  them  to  talk  any  amount 
of  gossip  and  scandal  with  him.  Anne's 
conduct  had,  however,  been  so  extremely 
outrageous  this  morning  that,  when  Sil- 
cote had  finished  his  breakfast,  had 
brooded  and  eaten  his  own  heart  long 
enough,  and  ordered  Anne  to  be  sent  to 
him  to  go  out  walking,  the  butler  gratui- 
tously informed  him,  without  waiting 
for  any  encouragement  to  speak,  that 
"Miss  was  uncommon  naughty  this  morn- 
ing, and  had  bit  the  Princess." 

"  What  has  she  been  worrying  the 
child  about  ?  The  child  don't  bite  me. 
ITetch  her  here." 

Anne  soon  appeared,  dressed  for  walk- 
Ing,  in  a  radiant  and  saintlike  frame  of 
mind.  She  was  so  awfully  good  and 
agreeable  that  any  one  but  that  mole 
Silcote  would  have  seen  that  she  was 
too  good  by  half.  One  of  the  ways  by 
which  Silcote  tried  to  worry  himself  in- 
to Bedlam  (and  ho  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  for  the  perfect  healthiness 
of  his  constitution)  was  this, — he  would 
take  up  an  imaginary  grievance  against 
•some  one,  and  exasperate  himself  about 
it  until  he  was  half  mad.  Any  one 
who  gives  himself  up  to  the  vice  of  self 
isolation,  as  Silcote  had  for  so  many 
years,  may  do  the  same  ;  may  bring 
more  devils  swarming  about  his  ears 
than  ever  buzzed  and  flappered  round 
the  cell  of  a  hermit.  He  did  so  on  this 
•occasion.  He  got  up  in  his  own  mind 
a  perfectly  imaginary  case  against  the 
poor  long-suffering  Princess  for  ill-using 
Anne,  and  went,  muttering  and  scowl- 
ing out  for  his  morning's  walk,  with 
Anne,  wonderfully  agreeable  and  ex- 
quisitely good,  beside  him. 

They  went  into  the  flower-garden 
first,  and  Anne,  with  sweet  innocence, 


asked  if  she  might  pick  some  flowers. 
Of  course  he  said  Yes  ;  and,  after  walk- 
ing up  and  down  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  head-gardener  came  to  him,  and 
respectfully  gave  him  warning.  When 
Silcote  looked  round,  he  frankly  asked 
the  man  to  withdraw  his  warning,  and 
told  him  that  he  would  be  answerable  it 
did  not  occur  again.  Anne  had  distin- 
guished herself.  In  a  garden,  kept  as 
M'Croskie  kept  that  at  Silcote's,  you 
can  soon  do  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
damage.  Anne  had  done  some  thirty. 
Thunbergias,  when  clumsily  gathered, 
are  apt  to  come  up  by  the  root,  and  you 
may  pull  up  a  bed  before  you  get  a 
satisfactory  bunch.  Araucarias,  some 
of  them,  form  very  tolerable  backs  for 
bouquets,  but  they  were  very  expensive 
then.  Also,  if  you  pull  away  hap- 
hazard at  a  bed  of  first-class  fuchsias, 
have  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  with  a 
Scotch  terrier  in  a  bed  of  prize  calceo- 
larias, and  end  by  a  successful  raid  on 
the  orchis-house,  destroying  an  irre- 
placeable plant  for  every  blossom  you 
pluck,  you  will  find  that  thirty  pounds 
won't  go  very  far,  and  that  no  consci- 
entious gardener  will  stay  with  you. 
Anne  had  done  all  this,  and  more. 

Silcote  got  the  head-gardener  to  with- 
draw his  resignation ;  and  then,  keep- 
ing hold  of  Anne's  hand,  passed  on 
to  the  stable-yard  without  having 
attempted  any  remonstrance  with  her. 
If  she  had  burnt  the  house  down  it 
would  have  been  just  the  same.  As  he 
stood  at  that  time  he  was  a  perfect  fool. 
Hard  hit,  years  and  years  ago,  in  a  tender 
place,  he  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  fled 
from  the  world," — from  the  world  which 
was  spinning  all  round  him.  He  had 
brought  himself  to  confess  that  he  had 
been  unjust  and  hard  to  this  child's 
father,  and  he  was,  in  his  way,  atoning 
for  it  by  ruining  the  child  by  over- 
indulgence, as  he  had  ruined  her  father 
by  selfish  ill-temper.  It  is  hardly  worth 
talking  about.  When  a  man  takes  to 
revenging  himself  on  the  whole  world 
for  the  faults  of  one  or  two  by  with- 
drawing himself  into  utter  selfishness, 
his  folly  takes  so  many  forms  that  it 
gets  unprofitable  to  examine  them  in 
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detail.  Let  us  leave  Silcote  reading  his 
Heine  and  his  Byron,  and  let  him,  as 
much  as  possible,  speak  for  himself  in 
future.  Novels  must  be  interesting 
now-a-days,  and  the  inner  life  of  a  man, 
who  is  everlastingly  bellowing  out  the 
great  everlasting  7,  is  not  interesting. 
A  man's  "  lamity  " — to  use  a  word  taken 
from  Mr.  Lewes's  witty  account  of  his 
transcendental  friend — is  but  a  dull  busi- 
ness. Let  us  clear  the  ground  by  saying 
that  Silcote  conceived  himself  to  have 
suffered  an  inexpiable  wrong,  that  he 
had  nursed  and  petted  that  wrong  in- 
stead of  trying  to  forget  and  forgive  it, 
and  that  he  had  brooded  so  long  over 
his  original  wrong  that,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  crescit  indulgens,  he  had  come 
to  regard  everything  as  a  wrong,  and 
very  nearly  to  ruin  both  his  life  and 
his  intellect.  Well  did  the  peasantry 
call  him  the  "Dark  Squire."  The  dark- 
ness of  the  man's  soul  was  deep  enough 
at  this  time,  and  was  to  be  darker  still  j 
but  there  was  a  dawn  behind  the  hill, 
if  it  would  only  rise,  and  in  the  flush 
of  that  dawn  stood  Arthur  and  Anne. 
Would  the  dawn  rise  over  the  hill,  and 
flush  Memnon's  temples,  till  he  sang 
once  more  1  Or  would  the  dark  hurt- 
ling sand-storms  always  rise  betwixt 
the  statue  and  the  sun,  until  the  statue 
crumbled  away  ? 

Wherever  Anne  went  that  morning 
she  was  naughtier  and  naughtier.  In 
the  fowl-yard  she  hunted  the  largest 
peacock,  and  pulled  out  his  tail ;  and,  if 
she  behaved  ill  in  the  fowl-yard,  she 
was  worse  in  the  stable,  and  worse 
again  in  the  kennels.  She  carefully  put 
in  practice  all  the  wickedness  she  knew 
— luckily  not  much,  but,  according  to  her 
small  light,  that  of  a  Brinvilliers,  un- 
restrained by  any  law,  for  her  grandfather 
never  interfered  with  her,  and  her  uncle 
Arthur  was  miles  away.  Children  can 
go  on  in  this  way,  being  very  naughty 
with  perfect  good  temper,  for  a  long 
time ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  petulance  and 
passion  come  on,  and  hold  their  full 
sway  until  the  child  has  stormed  itself 
once  more  into  shame  and  good 
behaviour.  As  one  cannon  shot,  or 
one  thunder  growl,  will  bring  down  the 


rain  when  the  storm  is  overhead,  so, 
when  a  child  has  been  persistently  bad 
for  some  time,  the  smallest  accident,  or 
the  smallest  cross,  will  bring  into 
sudden  activity  the  subdued  hysterical 
passion,  which  has,  in  reality,  been  the 
cause  of  a  long  system  of  defiant  per- 
versity. Anne's  explosion,  inevitable, 
as  her  shrewd  grandfather  had  seen 
with  some  cynical  amusement,  came  in 
this  way. 

At  the  kennel  she  had  asked  for  a 
Scotch  terrier  puppy  as  a  present ;  and, 
of  course,  her  grandfather  had  given  it 
to  her.  She  had  teased  and  bullied  it 
ever  since,  until  at  last,  when  they  had 
gone  to  the  end  of  a  narrow  avenue  of 
clipped  yews  which  led  to  the  forest, 
and  had  turned  homewards,  she  teased 
the  dog  so  much  that  it  turned  and 
bit  her. 

She  was  on  the  homeward  side  of 
her  grandfather,  and  came  running  back 
to  him,  to  put  in  force  the  child's  uni- 
versal first  method  of  obtaining  justice, 
that  of  telling  the  highest  available  per- 
son in  authority.  "  I'll  tell  mamma," 
or  "  I'll  tell  your  mother,  as  sure  as  you 
are  born : "  who  has  not  heard  those  two 
sentences  often  enough?  The  puppy  had 
bit  Anne  ;  and  she,  white  with  rage,  ran 
back  to  tell  her  grandfather. 

"  He  has  bit  me,  grandpa.  You  must 
have  seen  him  bite  me.  The  woman 
saw  him,  for  I  saw  her  looking." 

"  The  woman  ?  "  said  Silcote,  "  what 
woman  1 "  He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
woman, — Mrs.  Sugden,  who  had  come 
out  of  the  forest  end  of  the  alley,  and 
was  standing  close  to  him. 

Very  beautiful  she  was,  far  more 
beautiful  than  he  had  thought  when 
he  had  seen  her  first.  The  features 
perfect,  without  fault ;  the  complexion 
though  browned  with  field  labour, 
so  exquisitely  clear ;  the  pose  of  the 
body,  and  the  set  of  the  features, 
so  wonderfully  calm  and  strong.  Her 
great  grey  eyes  were  not  on  him,  though 
he  could  see  them.  They  seemed  to 
Silcote  the  cynical  to  be  sending  rays 
of  pity  and  wonder  upon  the  passionate 
child,  as  indeed  they  were.  And,  while 
T  2 
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he  looked,  this  common  labouring 
woman,  with  the  cheap  cotton  gown, 
turned  her  large  grey  eyes  on  him, 
Silcote,  the  great  Squire ;  and  in  those 
eyes  Silcote  saw  perfect  fearlessness, 
and  infinite  kindness ;  but  he  saw 
more  than  the  eyes  could  show  him. 
The  eye,  as  a  vehicle  to  carry  one  man's 
soul  to  another,  has  been  lately  very 
much  overrated  :  Silcote,  as  a  barrister, 
knew  this  very  well;  the  eye  to  him 
was  a  good  and  believable  eye,  but 
what  said  the  eyebrows  ?  Their  steady 
expansion  told  him  of  frankness  and 
honesty,  forming  an  ugly  contrast  to 
the  eyebrows  he  saw  in  the  glass 
every  morning.  What  said  the  mouth  ? 
Strength  and  gentleness.  What  said 
the  figure?  Strength,  grace,  and  wild 
inexorable  purpose  in  every  line  of  it. 

So  she  was  in  silence  and  repose  :  in 
speech  and  action  how  different !  How 
reckless  the  attitude,  how  rude  and 
whirling  the  words ! 

"Silcote,  you.  are  making  a  rod  for 
your  back  in  your  treatment  of  that 
child.  She'll  live  to  break  your  heart 
for  you.  Why  do  you  not  correct 
her? — Come  here,  child j  what  is  the 
matter?" 

The  astonished  child  came  and  told 
her. 

"You  should  not  have  teased  him, 
then.  You  are  naughty,  and  should 
be  punished.  Silcote,  will  you  let  me 
walk  and  talk  with  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  if  you  won't  scold  me.  You 
made  a  fine  tirade  the  last  time  I  spoke 
to  you  about  the  vices  of  our  order. 
I  wonder  you  are  not  afraid  to  walk 
with  me." 

"  I  am  neither  afraid  of  you  nor  of  any 
other  man,  thank  you.  I  certainly  am 
not  afraid  of  you,  because  you  were 
originally  not  a  very  bad  man,  and  have 
only  come  to  your  present  level  by  your 
own  unutterably  selfish  conceit.  That 
there  is  no  chance  of  mending  you  now 
I  am  quite  aware  :  but  still  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  a  great  favour,  a  favour  which 
will  cost  you  trouble  and  money.  Mend 
your  ways  for  this  once,  and  grant  my 
request,  and  afterwards — " 
"  Go  to  the  deuce,  hey  1 " 


"  By  no  means.  I  mean  something, 
quite  different  from  that.  You  have  not, 
I  believe,  done  an  unselfish  thing  for 
twenty  years.  Five-and-twenty  is  nearer 
the  mark ;  you  have  been  eating  your 
own  heart,  and  reproducing  your  own 
nonsense,  ever  since  your  first  wife's 
death.  Make  a  change.  Do  me  this 
favour,  and  it  will  become  easier  to 
you  to  do  others.  In  time,  if  you  live 
long  enough,  you  may  be  a  man  again. 
Come  ! " 

He  was  not  a  bit  surprised  at  her 
tone.  She  had  startled  him  at  his  first 
interview  with  her,  but  that  surprise 
had  worn  off.  Let  a  man  for  twenty 
years  shut  himself  into  a  circle  of 
perfectly  commonplace  incidents  and 
thoughts,  the  outside  edge  of  that  circle 
will  become  too  solid  to  be  easily  broken. 
New  facts,  new  phenomena,  new  ideas, 
may  indent  that  outside  edge ;  but  the 
old  round  whirls  on,  and,  before  the 
"  wheel  has  come  full  circle"  again,  the 
dent  is  gone,  as  in  a  fused  planet,  some 
wart  of  an  explosive  volcano,  is  merely 
drawn  to  the  equator,  only  leaving  one 
of  the  poles  flattened  to  an  unappre- 
ciable  degree.  Mrs.  Sugden,  like  Arthur, 
had  dinged  the  outside  edge  of  his  self- 
ishness. He  soon  became  accustomed 
to  both  of  them.  The  globe  remained 
intact  :  either  there  must  be  an  internal 
explosion,  or  it  would  spin  on  for  ever. 

He  answered  her  without  the  least 
hesitation  or  surprise.  She  was  only  a 
strongminded  woman  in  cotton,  with  a 
deuce  of  a  tongue,  and  a  history  :  pos- 
sibly a  queer  one,  though  she  said  it 
wasn't.  She  was  a  new  figure,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  odd,  but  his  last  recol- 
lections of  life  were  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  he  had  seen  odder  figures  there. 
He  was  perfectly  content  that  she  should 
walk  up  and  down  the  garden  with  him, 
speaking  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
Besides,  she  was  clever,  and  bizarre,  and 
required  answering,  and  after  so  many 
years  he  had  got  tired  of  worrying  his 
sister;  and  it  was  a  new  sensation  to 
have  a  clever  woman  to  face,  who  would 
give  scorn  for  scorn,  and  not  succumb 
with  exasperating  good  nature. 

"  You  say  you  are   come   to  ask  a 
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favour,  the  granting  of  which  will  cost 
trouble  and  money.  I  love  money,  and 
hate  trouble.  You  have  gone  the  wrong 
way  to  work." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Silcote,  because 
the  thing  I  want  done  must  be  done, 
and  you  must  do  it.  I  really  must 
have  it  done.  Therefore,  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  point  out  how  I  have 
gone  wrong,  I  will  follow  your  directions 
and  begin  all  over  again;  only  you  must 
do  what  I  require.  If  you  grant  that, 
as  you  must,  I  will  go  to  work  in  any 
way  you  choose  to  dictate." 

"  I  can't  go  on  twisting  words  about 
with  a  woman,  who  not  only  commits 
for  herself  ignoratio  elenchi  and  pe- 
titio  principii,  in  the  same  breath,  but 
also  invents  and  uses  some  fifty  new 
fallacies,  never  dreamt  of  by  Aristotle  or 
Aldrich.  What  do  you  want  done  ?" 

"  You  remember  a  conversation  we 
had  the  week  before  last  1  " 

"  There  she  goes.  There's  your  true 
woman.  Violates  every  law  of  reason 
and  logic ;  then,  when  you  put  her  a  plain 
question,  asks  you  whether  you  remem- 
ber a  conversation  you  held  with  her 
the  week  before  last.  No,  I  don't 
legally  remember  that  conversation.  I 
would  perish  on  the  public  scaffold 
sooner  than  remember  a  word  of  it.  I 
ask  you  what  you  want  me  to  do,  and  I 
want  an  answer." 

"  Do  you  know  my  boy  1 " 

"No." 

"  You  do." 

"  Then,  as  I  never  contradict  a  lady, 
I  lie.  But  I  don't  all  the  same." 

"  You  came  after  him  the  week  before 
last,  and  you  wanted  him  for  a  groom." 

"  That  may  be,  but  I  don't  know  him. 
I  have  seen  more  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant than  I  have  of  him  ;  but  I  don't 
know  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  I  don't 
want  to.  He  is  a  Tory,  and  I  never 
know  Tories.  How  do  I  know  that 
your  boy  is  not  a  Tory  ?  Now,  what  do 
you  want  of  me  ? " 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  nonsense, 
Silcote,  and  come  to  the  point." 

"I  wish  you  would  leave  beating 
about  the  bush,  and  come  to  the 
point," 


"I  will.  You  do  know  my  boy, 
Squire,  don't  you  t" 

"  There  she  goes  again.  I  knew  she 
would.  Who  ever  could  bring  a  woman 
to  the  point  ?  No,  I  don't  know  your 
boy.  I  have  told  you  so  before.  I  ask 
you  again,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ? " 

"We  shall  never  get  on  like  this," 
said  Mrs.  Sugden. 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall,"  said  Silcote. 
"  But  come,  you  odd  and  very  queerly- 
dressed  lady,  confess  yourself  beaten, 
and  I  will  help  you  out  of  your 
muddle." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
said  Mrs.  Sugden. 

"  Then  we  have  come  to  a  hitch, 
We  had  better  come  into  the  garden 
and  have  some  peaches." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  took  his  hand.  "  Squire," 
she  said,  "  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
five  years  will  you  be  serious, — will  you 
be  your  old  and  better  self?  Instinct 
partly,  and  rumour  partly,  tell  m©  that 
you  were  not  always  the  foolish  and 
unhappy  man  you  are  now.  Help 
me,  Silcote,  even  though  I  come  asking 
for  help  with  strange  rude  words  in  my 
mouth.  Throw  back  your  memory  for 
forty  years,  before  all  this  miserable 
misconception  arose  j  try  to  be  as  you 
were  in  the  old,  old  time,  when  your 
mother  was  alive,  and  that  silly  bab- 
bling princess-sister  of  yours  was  but  a 
prattling  innocent  child — and  oh,  Silcote, 
help  me,  I  am  sorely  bestead  ! " 

She  laid  her  delicate,  though  brown 
right  hand  in  Silcote's  right,  as  she  said 
this,  and  he  laid  his  left  hand  over  hers 
as  she  spoke,  and  said,  "  I'll  help  you." 
And  so  the  past  five- and- twenty  years 
were  far  the  moment  gone,  and  there 
rose  a  ghost  of  a  Silcote  who  had  been, 
which  was  gone  in  an  instant,  leaving 
an  echo,  which  sounded  like  "  Too  late  ! 
Too  late  ! "  He  held  still  the  hand  of  this 
peasant-woman  in  his,  and  the  echo  of 
his  last  speech,  "  I  will  help  you,"  had 
scarcely  died  out  among  the  over-arch- 
ing cedars. 

"  I  know  you  will.  I  knew  you 
would.  Listen,  then.  We  have  had  a 
long  and  happy  rest  here,  in  the  little 
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cottage  in  the  "beech  forest.  You  have 
known  nothing  of  us,  but  you  have 
been  a  good  landlord,  and  we  thank 
you.  I  fear  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  move  forward  again,  and  the 
world  is  a  wide  and  weary  place,  Squire, 
and  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was,  and 
we  are  very,  very  poor;  but  we  must 
be  off  on  the  long  desolate  road  once 
more." 

"  Stay  near  me,  and  I  will  protect 
you." 

"  Nay,  that  cannot  be.  It  is  my 
boy  I  wish  to  plead  for.  I  cannot  con- 
demn him  to  follow  our  fate.  I  must 
tear  my  heart  out  and  part  with  him. 
Oh,  my  God,  what  shall  I  do  ?  What 
shall  I  do?" 

The  outbreak  of  her  grief  was  wild 
and  violent  for  a  time,  and  the  Squire 
respected  it  in  silence.  The  child  now 
rambling  far  away  among  the  flowers 
for  a  moment,  wondered  w  hat  her 
grandfather  had  said  to  make  the  strange 
woman  cry. 

"  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  a  domestic 
servant ;  but  see,  you  are  a  governor  of 
St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Give  him,  or  get 
him,  a  presentation  there,  and  he  is 
made  for  life.  It  is  a  poor  innocent 
little  thing,  Squire,  but  I  have  educated 
him  well  for  his  age,  and  he  is  clever 
and  good.  Let  me  plead  for  him.  What 
a  noble  work  to  rescue  one  life  from 
such  a  future  as  will  be  his  fate  if  he 
remains  in  our  rank  of  life!  And  a 
mother's  thanks  are  worth  something. 
Come,  rouse  yourself,  and  do  this." 

"  I  will  do  it,  certainly,"  replied  the 

Squire.     "  But  think  twice  before  you 

refuse  all  offers  of  assistance  from  me." 

"  I  cannot  think  twice  :  it  is  impos- 

sible." 

"  Your  boy  will  be  utterly  separated 

from  you.    Have  you  thought  of  that  ?" 

"  Yes.     I    have    resolutely   inflicted 

that   agony   on   myself,  until   use   has 

deadened  the  pain." 

"  Have  you  reflected  that  it  will  be 
a  severe  disadvantage  to  your  son  for 
his  companions  to  know  that  his  parents 
are  of  such  a  humble  rank  in  life,  and 
that  therefore  you  should  not  go  and 
see  him  there  ? " 


"  I  have  suffered  everything  except 
the  parting.  If  I  can  bear  that,  I  shall 
live." 

"  Your  son's  path  and  your's  separate 
from  this  moment.  As  years  go  on  the 
divergence  will  be  greater,  so  that  death 
itself  will  scarcely  make  a  parting 
between  you.  Are  you  resolute  ]" 

"  I  am  quite  resolute.     Spare  me." 

"  I  will.  God  help  you  on  your 
weary  road,  since  you  will  take  no  help 
from  man.  Good-bye." 

Silcote  had  given  his  last  presentation 
to  St.  Mary's  to  his  butler's  boy,  and 
he  had  no  presentation  to  give.     His 
time  would  not  have  come  for  years. 
But   he   said   nothing  about  this,  and 
never  asked  himself  whether  Mrs.  Sug- 
den  was  aware  of  the  fact  or  no.     Fifty 
pounds  will  do  a  great  deal — even  buy  a 
couple  or  four  votes  ;  and  the  next  boy 
presented  to  the  board  of  governors  of 
St.  Mary's   was   little   James    Sugden. 
The  iron  gates  shut  on  him,  and  the  old 
world  was  dead ;  only  a  dream  of  free- 
dom  and    hardship.      Instead,    was    a 
present    reality    of    a   gravelled  yard, 
bounded  by  pointed  windows ;  of  boys 
who  danced  round  him   the   first   few 
days,   and  jeered  at   him,  but   among 
whom  he  found  his  place  soon  ;  of  plenty 
to  eat  and  of  regulated  hours.     A  good, 
not  unkindly  place,  where  one,  after  a 
time,  learnt  to  be  happy  and  popular. 
A  great  place,  with  the  dim  dull  roar  of 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world  always 
around  it ;  bounded   by  the   tall   iron 
gates,  outside  which  one  had  once  seen 
a  tall  grey  figure  standing  and  watching. 
There  was  a  new  world  of  emulation 
and   ambition   inside   those  gates,  but 
there  was  an  old  world  outside  which 
would  not  get  itself  forgotten  for  months. 
So  that  at  times  James  awakened  in  his 
bed  in  the  dark  midnight,  and  cried  for 
his  mother;    but   time  goes   fast  with 
children,    and   the    other    boys    pelted 
boots   and   hard    things    at    him,    and 
laughed  at  him,  which  was  worse.     In 
six  months  the  mother  was  only  a  dim 
old  dream,  dear  enough  still,  but  very 
old,  getting  nearly  forgotten.      Would 
you  have  it  otherwise  1     I  would,  but 
the  wise  ones  say  !N"o. 
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And  at  home  !     How  fared  the  poor 
patient  mother  in  this  case  1     Oh,  you 
children,   you   children,  have  you  any 
idea  of  your  own  unutterable  selfishness? 
And,  to  make  you  more  [utterly  selfish, 
they  give  you  cakes  and  bright  half- 
crowns,  which  you  eat  and  spend  while 
the  poor  mother  at  home  lies  sleepless. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  touches  in 
that  most  beautiful  book,  "Tom  Brown  " 
(a  book   which  only  yesterday  was  as 
fresh  and  as  good  as  ever),  is  the  infinite 
grief  of  Tom  when  he  finds  that  his 
letter  has  not  been  sent,  and  that  his 
mother  must  have  thought  him  faithless 
to  his   last   solemn   promise   for   three 
days.  _  Little  bitter  griefs  like  this,  or 
Maggie  Tulliver  starving  her  brother's 
rabbits,  or  Mr.  Van  Brunt  falling  down 
the  ladder  and  breaking  his  leg,  seem, 
it  is  pleasant  to  reflect,   to   affect   the 
public    quite  as  much   as   the  fiercest 
tragedies.      But   Tom    Brown   was   no 
ordinary  boy,  any   more  than   Maggie 
Tulliver   was  an  ordinary  girl.      Chil- 
dren, for    the    most   part,  are   selfish. 
James   Sugden   was   no   ordinary   boy, 
either;    but   in    the   new   hurly-burly 
into   which  he   found   himself  thrust, 
where    every    boy's    hand    was   good- 
naturedly   against    him,    his    mother's 
image  was  gone  from  his  mind  but  very 
few  mouths  after  her  body  had  passed 
away  from  the  gate.   Only  in  the  watches 
of    the    night    this  dearly   loved   cne 
came  back  to  him,   and    proved   that, 
though  she  might  be  forgotten  in  the 
day  time,  with  all  its  riot  and  ambition, 
yet  she  was  as  dearly  loved  in  his  in- 
most heart  as  ever. 

James  Sugden  the  elder  sat,  in  the 
evening,  at  the  door  of  his  cottage, 
sadly,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
It  was  a  solemn  September  evening;  the 
days  were  drawing  in,  and  the  chilly  air, 
and  the  few  first  golden  boughs,  told  of 
the  long  winter  which  was  coming.  The 
Oxfordshire  wolds  were  getting  dim,  and 
the  western  reaches  in  the  river  were 
getting  crimson,  when  along  the  valley 
below,  a  little  column  of  steam  fled 
swiftly,  and  a  little  train  slid  across  a 
.bridge,  and  into  a  wood,  and  was  gone. 
Then  he  arose,  and,  having  made  some 


preparations,     went    out    and   watched 
again. 

Not  for  long.  Far  across  the  broad 
darkening  fields  his  keen  sight  made  out 
a  figure  advancing  steadily  towards  him. 
The  footpath  crossed  the  broad  fields  at 
different  angles,  and  sometimes  the 
figure  was  lost  behind  hedges,  or  out- 
standing pieces  of  woodland,  but  he  was 
sure  of  its  identity,  and  sure  that  it  was 
solitary.  It  was  lost  to  his  sight  when 
it  entered  the  denser  forest  which  fringed 
the  base  of  the  hill ;  but  he  knew  which, 
way  it  would  come,  and  advanced  across 
the  open  glade  to  meet  it.  He  was  at  the 
stile  when  Mrs.  Sugden  came  out  from 
the  wood,  tired,  pale,  and  dusty  with 
her  walk  from  Twyford,  and  she  put  her 
arm  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  his 
cheek. 

They  fenced  a  little  at  first.  James 
said,  "  I  thought  you  would  come  by 
that  train.  I  saw  it  go  by,  and  watched 
for  you." 

"  It  is  a  nice  train.  It's  express,  yon 
know  ;  but  the  country  gentlemen  have 
made  them  drop  a  carriage  at  Twyford  ; 
but  there  is  no  third  class,  and  that  makes, 
eighteenpence  difference,  and  the  money 
is  running  so  very  short.  And  so  you: 
saw  the  branch  train  run  along,  did  you  ? 
I  wouldn't  come  to  Shiplake  ;  the  walk 
is  nearly  as  great,  and  there's  the  getting 
across  the  river." 

And  so  they  fenced,  as  they  were  walk- 
ing together  towards  their  cottage.  As- 
a  general  rule,  women  are  braver  than 
men ;  but  on  this  occasion  James  showed 
the  greater  valour,  by  introducing  first 
the  subject  nearest  to  both  their  hearts. 
He  said,  "  You  must  tell  me  about  it." 
And  she  said,  "  It  is  all  over." 
He  said,  "  Not  quite,  sister.  I  want 
to  know  how  he  went  off.  Come.  Only 
one  more  tooth  out,  sister.  Let  me  know 
how  the  boy  went  off.  Now  or  never,, 
while  the  wound  is  raw  and  fresh  ;  and 
then  leave  the  matter  alone  for  ever." 

"  If  you  will  have  it,  Jim,  he  went  off" 
very  well.  Cried  a  deal ;  quite  as  much 
as  you'd  expect  any  boy  to  cry  who  be- 
lieved that  he  was  going  to  see  his  mother 
again  in  a  fortnight.  I  told  him  so,  God 
help  me  !  Sent  his  love  to  you  ;  is  that 
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any  odds  1  Now  it's  all  over,  and  I  wish 
to  have  done  with  it.  You've  been  a 
kind  and  loving  brother  to  me,  James, 
as  God  knows,  and  I  have  been  but  a 
poor  sister  to  you.  I  have  worried  you 
from  pillar  to  post,  from  one  home  to 
another,  until  I  thought  we  had  found 
one  here.  And  now  I  have  to  say  to 
my  dear,  stupid  old  brother,  *  Toddle 
once  more.'  Oh,  James,  my  dear  brother ! 
if  I  could  only  see  you  settled  with  a 
good  wife,  now ;  you  have  been  so  faith- 
ful and  so  true,  you  have  given  up  so 
much  for  me." 

A  very  few  days  afterwards,  the  steward 
was  standing  at  his  door,  in  the  early 
dawn,  when  the  Sugdens  came  towards 
him,  and  left  the  key  of  their  cottage, 
'paying  up  some  trifle  of  rent.  They 
were  expedited  for  travelling,  he  noticed, 
and  had  large  bundles.  Their  furniture, 
they  told  him,  had  been  fetched  away 
by  the  village  broker,  and  the  fixtures 
would  be  found  all  right.  In  answer  to 
a  wondering  inquiry  as  to  where  they 
were  going,  James  merely  pointed  east- 
ward, and  very  soon  after  they  entered 
the  morning  fog,  bending  under  their 
•bundles,  and  were  lost  to  sight. 


CHAPTER  XI, 

ARTHUR  SILCOTE  MAKES  THE  VERY  DREAD- 
FDL  AND  ONLY  FIASCO  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

FOR  two  years  there  was  no  change 
worthy  of  mention,  save  that  the  muddle 
and  untidiness  in  Lancaster  Square  grew 
worse  instead  of  better,  and  Algernon's 
health  suffered  under  the  hopeless  worry, 
which  ever  grew  more  hopeless  as  time 
went  on. 

Dora  had  grown  into  a  fine  creature, 
pretty  at  present  with  the  universal 
prettiness  of  youth,  but  threatening  to 
grow  too  large  for  any  great  beauty 
soon.  Eeggy  had,  likewise,  grown  to 
be  a  handsome,  but  delicate-looking, 
youth  :  with  regard  to  the  others  we 
need  not  particularize.  The  pupils  had 
been  succeeded  by  two  fresh  ones,  one 
of  whom,  a  bright  lad  of  sixteen,  by 
name  Dempster,  was  staying  over  the 


Christmas  vacation — his  father  having 
returned  to  India — and  supposed  him- 
self to  be  desperately  in  love  with  Dora, 
who  received  his  advances  with  extreme 
scorn. 

Old  Betts  was  there  still,  not  changed 
in  the  least,  to  the  outward  eye.  He 
used  to  go  to  the  city  every  day,  look  into 
the  shops,  and  come  home  again ;  at  least, 
that  was  all  he  ever  seemed  to  do  :  but 
it  turned  out  afterwards  that  sometimes 
some  of  his  old  friends  would,  half  in 
pity,  half  in  contempt,  throw  into  his 
way  some  little  crumbs  in  the  way 
of  commission.  Betts  had  carefully 
hoarded  these  sums,  and  kept  his  secret 
from  Algernon,  nursing  it  with  great 
private  delight  until  that  morning  ;  but 
Algernon's  worn  look  had  drawn  it  from 
him  prematurely.  He  had  been  accu- 
mulating it  for  years,  he  told  Algy,  and 
there  it  was.  He  had  meant  to  have 
kept  it  until  it  was  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  have  given  it  to  Algernon  on  his 
birthday.  But  it  had  come  on  him  that 
morning  that  it  lay  with  him  to  make 
the  difference  between  a  sad  Christmas 
and  a  merry  one ;  and  who  was  he  to 
interpose  a  private  whim  between  them 
and  a  day's  happiness  ?  So  there  it  was, 
ninety-four  pounds  odd  ;  and  it  was  full 
time  to  start  across  for  church,  and  the 
least  said,  the  soonest  mended.  Alger- 
non had  said  but  little,  for  he  was  greatly 
moved,  and  he  preached  his  kindly, 
earnest  Christmas  sermon  with  a  cleared 
brow  and  a  joyful  voice  which  reflected 
themselves  upon  the  faces  of  many  of 
his  hearers,  and  gladdened  them  also. 

Algernon  had  been  vexed  and  bothered 
for  some  time  about  his  Christmas  bills. 
This  contribution  of  Mr.  Betts  towards 
the  housekeeping  relieved  him  from  all 
anxiety,  and  made  a  lightness  in  his 
heart  which  had  not  been  there  for 
years.  Firstly,  because  he  found  him- 
self beforehand  with  the  world  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  showed  him  Betts 
in  a  new  light.  Mr.  Betts  had  been 
vulgar,  ostentatious,  and  not  over-honest 
in  old  times — had  been  cringing  and 
somewhat  tiresome  in  the  later  ones. 
But  he  had  distinctly  and  decidedly 
done  a  kind  action  in  a  graceful  and 
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gentlemanly  way.  Anything  good  de- 
lighted Algy's  soul;  and  here  was 
something  good.  He  and  Betts  were 
an  ill-assorted  couple,  brought  together 
by  the  ties  of  chivalrous  kind-hearted- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sheer 
necessity  on  the  other ;  and  this  action 
of  Mr.  Betts  drew  them  closer  together 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.  It 
reacted  on  Betts  himself  with  the  best 
effects.  It  removed  that  wearing  sense 
of  continual  humiliating  obligation, 
which  too  often,  I  fear,  makes  a  man 
hate  his  kindest  friend;  and  caused 
him  to  hold  his  head  higher  than  he 
had  held  it  for  a  long  time.  As  he  told 
Algernon  over  their  modest  bottle  of 
sherry  after  dinner,  when  the  children 
had  gone  to  the  Eegent's  Park  to  see 
the  skaters,  he  felt  more  like  a  man 
than  he  had  ever  felt  since  his  misfor- 
tune. When  Algy  said,  in  reply,  that 
he  thanked  God  that  his  misfortune 
had  been  so  blessed  to  him,  he  did  not 
speak  mere  pulpit  talk,  but  honestly 
meant  what  he  said.  If  you  had  driven 
him  into  a  corner,  he,  I  think,  with  his 
inexorable  honesty,  would  have  confessed 
that  what  he  meant  was,  that  Betts, 
although  he  still  dropped  his  h's  and 
ate  with  his  knife,  was  becoming  more 
of  a  gentleman — consequently  more  of  a 
Christian — consequently  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  Baliol  or  University.  Algy's 
Christianity  was  so  mixed  with  his 
intense  Oxfordism,  that  to  shock  the 
latter  was,  I  almost  fancy,  for  a  moment 
to  weaken  the  former.  Who  can  wonder 
at  it  ?  Three  years  of  perfect  happiness 
had  been  passed  there.  Alma  Mater 
had  been  (forgive  the  confusion  of  meta- 
phor) an  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  to 
him,  and  had  admitted  him  into  Para- 
dise for  three  years.  He  was  bound  to 
be  a  mild  and  gentle  Assassin  for  her 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  must  leave  him,  in  the  beams  of 
the  first  sunshine  which  had  fallen  on 
him  for  some  years,  to  follow  the  very 
disorderly  troop  that  posted  off,  with 
their  early  Christmas  dinner  in  their 
mouths,  to  see  the  skaters  in  the  Eegent's 
Park.  They  were  a  very  handsome, 
noisy,  and  disorderly  group,  and  the 


inexorable  laws  of  fiction  compel  me  to 
follow  them,  and  use  them  as  a  foil; 
because  their  leader,  Miss  Lee,  was 
louder,  more  disorderly,  and  a  hundred 
times  more  beautiful  than  the  whole  lot 
of  them  together. 

If  she  had  been  less  thoroughly 
genial  and  good-humoured  it  would  have 
been  (for  some  reasons)  much  better. 
If  she  had  been  less  demonstrative  in 
the  streets  it  would  have  been  much 
better.  If  she  had  been  less  noisy  and 
boisterous,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  better  still.  If  she  had  not  been 
so  amazingly  beautiful,  one  could  have 
excused  all  her  other  shortcomings. 
But  here  she  was,  and  one  must  make 
the  best  of  her:  beautiful,  attractive, 
boisterous,  noisy ;  ready  at  any  moment 
to  enter  into  an  animated  and  friendly 
discussion  with  a  policeman,  or  for  that 
matter  a  chimney-sweep :  with  a  great 
tendency  to  laugh  loudly  at  the  smallest 
ghost  of  a  joke,  and  perfectly  indifferent 
as  to  whether  she  stood  on  the  pave- 
ment, in  the  gutter,  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  There  she  was,  in  short,  her 
real  self;  as  she  was  at  that  time.  A 
mass  of  kindliness,  vitality,  and  good 
humour;  half  spoilt  by  her  imperfect 
training,  and  further  spoilt  by  the 
respectful  indulgence  she  had  been  used 
to  in  Algernon's  house ;  but  as  clever  as 
need  be. 

"  I  can't  think  why  it  is,"  said  Alger- 
non once,  in  answer  to  a  remonstrance 
of  Arthur's  about  this  young  lady  (little 
he  knew  what  was  in  store  for  him). 
"  She  was  not  boisterous  when  she  first 
came  to  me.  There  was  not  a  quieter 
girl  anywhere.  She  can't  have  learnt 
to  be  noisy  from  me.  I  am  sure  I  ain't 
a  noisy  man." 

But  Miss  Lee  had  had  the  bit  between 
her  teeth  so  long  that  at  all  events  she 
was  very  noisy.  And  she  had  another 
specialite  which  I  think  is  common  to  all 
young  ladies  of  excessive  vitality  and 
good  humour,  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  control  of  any  kind.  If  she  saw  any 
one  of  either  sex  doing  anything,  she 
must  straightway,  on  the  spot,  do  that 
thing  herself.  On  their  first  starting,  for 
instance,  Dempster,  the  pupil,  illegally, 
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and  in  defiance  of  Her  Majesty's  peace, 
throne,  and  government,  &c.  &c.,  went 
down  a  slide.  Miss  Lee  promptly 
essayed  to  do  the  like,  regardless  of  time 
or  place.  Now  the  three  or  four  winters 
which  Miss  Lee  had  passed  in  London 
had  been  mild,  and  sliding  is  not  an  art 
practised  in  Devonshire ;  firstly,  because 
in  nine  years  out  of  ten  there  is  no  ice 
there,  and  secondly  because,  when  there 
is,  its  inclination — in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  country — may, 
I  believe,  be  scientifically  described  as 
that  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  tallish  right- 
angled  triangle,  with  one  of  the  sides  con- 
taining the  right  angle  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  From  whatever  reason,  how- 
ever, Miss  Lee  had  never  tried  sliding 
before,  and  so  came  down  on  the  back 
of  her  head  in  the  street,  and  began  to 
think  that  she  was  enjoying  herself. 

With  her  kindly,  uncontrollable  vi- 
vacity, in  the  brisk  winter  air  she 
became  more  "  berserk  "  as  she  went  on. 
She  was  only  twenty  or  so,  and  life  was 
a  very  glorious  and  precious  possession 
to  her.  An  honest,  innocent,  childish 
creature,  who  had  only  lately  found  out 
that  she  was  a  child  no  longer,  and 
wanted  a  lover  whom  she  could  tease 
and  make  run  about  for  her.  She  knew 
how  to  treat  lovers  from  an  infinite 
number  of  novels  ;  only  she  had  not  got 
one  yet.  She  wanted  one  sadly  ;  what 
woman  does  not  ]  She  was  not  utterly 
unconscious  of  her  wonderful  beauty, 
and  she  was  thinking,  on  this  very  after- 
noon, whether  Dempster,  the  pupil,  was 
not  old  enough  to  be  made  a  fetch-and- 
carry  lover  of :  and  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  not  old  enough  to 
stand  it,  and  that  she  might  still  find  a 
rival  in  raspberry  tarts.  This  day,  for 
the  last  time  in  her  life,  she  was  nothing 
more  than  a  wild  school-girl.  Remem- 
ber that  she  had  no  mother,  no  cultiva- 
tion, and  for  three  or  four  years  no  con- 
trol whatever.  If  she  was  an  unworthy 
person,  she  would  not  be  mentioned 
here. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Miss  Lee 
and  her  charge  through  their  long  after- 
noon's walk.  It  might  be  funny  ;  but 
wo  don't  want  to  be  funny.  Enough  to 


say  that,  what  with  good  health,  good 
humour,  youth,   and  a  natural  enough 
carelessness   of    appearance,    she    com- 
mitted a  hundred   small  indiscretions, 
and  arrived  home  by  much  the  most 
boisterous  of  the  party.     And,  after  a 
short  scrambling  and  riotous  tea,  they 
all  took  to  blind -man's-buff  as  a  sedative. 
When  every  one  had  got  more  tangled 
and  excited  than  ever ;  when  Algernon 
was  laughing  fit  to  split  his  sides  ;  when 
Mr.  Betts,  intensely  interested  and  en- 
thusiastic, had,  as  blind   man,  walked 
bang  into  the  fire  and  ^urnt  himself, 
under  the   belief,  Dora  wickedly  sug- 
gested, that  Miss  Lee  was  up  the  chim- 
ney ;    then  Miss  Lee  herself  proposed 
that  they — with  a  view  to  rest  and  quiet 
themselves    before    supper    and    snap- 
dragon— should  have  a  game  of  hide- 
and  seek  all  over  the  house.      It  was 
voted  by  acclamation  ;  and,  during  the 
acclamations,  one  of  the  junior  Silcotes, 
who  are  practically  out  of  this  story, 
fell   down  stairs,  with  such  a  thump- 
ing  of    his    soft    body    on    the    stair 
carpet,    such  a  rattling  of   the    nearly 
equally  soft   head  of  him   against  the 
banisters,  and  such  a  clatter  of  loose  stair- 
rods  which  he  brought  after  him  in  the 
catastrophe,  that  they  were  all  quiet  for 
nearly   five   seconds,  until    his    frantic 
father  had  dashed  down,  and  found  hi  TI 
lying  in  the  hall  unhurt,  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self, and  done  the  thing  of  the  evening  1 
Then  they  began  their  hide-r.nd-seek. 

Mr.  Betts  hid  first;  but  Dora  con- 
temptuously walked  up  to  him,  and  took 
him  from  behind  the  scullery  door.  Then 
Eeginald  hid,  and  with  amazing  dex- 
terity got  home  into  the  front  parlour 
through  the  folding  doors  which  con- 
nected that  room  with  his  father's  study, 
which  was  the  back  parlour  on  the  first 
floor  (perpend  it  for  yourselves  in  a 
twelve-roomed  house ;  you  will  find  it 
come  right,  for  I  saw  it.  I  might  de- 
scribe the  spreading  of  bread  and  butter, 
or  the  baking  of  cakes,  but  I  must  not 
dwell  on  a  game  of  hide-and-seek).  After 
this,  Dora  had  hid,  but  Dempster  the 
pupil  had  found  her,  and  the  rest  of 
them  found  that  Dora  had  lost  her 
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temper.  A  rude  boy,  I  fear,  that 
Dempster,  though  neither  of  them  said 
anything  about  it  afterwards.  Per- 
haps an  ill-achieved  kiss  may  be  worth 
a  sound  box  on  the  ears,  and  a  week's 
sulks.  That  is  a  matter  in  which  only 
the  first  parties  are  concerned.  Then, 
when  confusion  and  fun  were  rapidly 
growing  into  mad  hurly-burly,  it  became 
Miss  Lee's  turn  to  hide. 

At  this  time,  also,  it  became  Arthur 
Silcote's  turn — after  having  preached  for, 
and  also  dined  with,  a  BaUiol  man  in 
the  neighbourhood — to  step  across  to 
his  brother  to  see  how  he  was  getting 
on,  to  knock  at  the  door,  to  be  admitted 
instantly  by  a  grinning  maidservant, 
and,  on  inquiring  about  the  noise  in  the 
house,  to  be  told,  by  that  confused  and 
delighted  young  person,  that  they  were 
playing  at  blind-man's-buff,  and  that  his 
niece,  Miss  Dora,  was  at  that  same  mo- 
ment hiding  behind  the  study  curtains. 

I  dread  going  on.  I  am  afraid  of 
telling  the  awful  catastrophe  which  fol- 
lowed. It  is  very  dreadful,  but  there 
is  not  a  bit  of  harm  in  it,  and  it  might 
happen  to  any  one  to-morrow.  Arthur 
knew  the  way  perfectly  well ;  and  he, 
the  preuxt  chevalier  of  Baliol,  the  man 
who  was  considered  a  perfect  prig  about 
women  among  men  quite  as  particular 
as  he,  then  and  there,  believing  that  it 
was  his  little  niece  Dora,  lugged  out 
Miss  Lee  from  behind  the  curtain,  kissed 
her,  called  her  his  dear  little  pussy, 
and  then,  putting  his  two  hands  behind 
her  waist,  jumped  her  towards  the  door, 
just  as  Dora  and  the  whole  party  came 
in  with  a  candle,  Dora  saying,  "  Don't 
tell  me;  I  know  she  is  here."  She  was 
indeed.  And  so  was  her  uncle. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TWO   MORE   GUESTS. 

coram,"  &c.  Let  us  not  follow 
out  the  details  of  a  great  catastrophe 
till  it  becomes  familiar  and  ridiculous. 
Honest  Jules  Janin  gave  us  a  lesson 
about  that  years  ago  in  his  "  Femme 
Guilliotinee,"  by  which  lesson  no  one 


seems  to  have  profited,  any  more  than 
from  Horace's  Ars  Poetica,  the  seven 
years'  clause  of  which  is  violated  twice 
a  year  at  the  least. 

The  most  awful  part  of  the  accident 
remained  a  profound  secret.  All  that 
the  astonished  Dora  and  the  rest  of 
the  children  saw,  was  that  Misfe  Lee 
and  her  uncle  were  alone  together  in 
the  dark,  and  that  they  were  both  the 
colour  of  that  rose  which  she  knew  at 
Sil cotes  as  "  General  Jacqueminot." 
Dora  said  little,  but  thought  the  more  : 
all  she  said  was,  "  Why,  you  are  all  in 
the  dark  here.  Uncle,  how  did  you  get 
in  ?"  After  which  they  all  went  up 
stairs,  the  younger  ones  shouting  all 
together  to  their  father  and  grandfather, 
how  they  had  found  Miss  Lee  and 
Uncle  Archy  alone  in  the  dark  in  the 
study.  Miss  Lee  was  not  present,  and 
Algernon  rallied  his  brother  right  plea- 
santly, Archy  replied  that  it  was  an 
accident,  but  so  very  awkwardly  that 
Algernon,  little  conscious  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  disaster,  thought  how 
very  shy  about  women  university  life 
was  apt  to  make  men  otherwise  per- 
fectly self-possessed. 

"When  Miss  Lee  reappeared  at  the 
supper  table,  leading  in  the  two  youngest 
children,  the  blushes  had  blazed  out  of 
her  beautiful  cheeks.  She  was  nicely 
dressed,  in  a  well-cut  quiet  dress ;  not 
that  it  was  of  much  consequence  to 
such  radiant  beauty  as  hers  (as  Dr. 
Holmes  so  prettily  says,  anything  almost 
will  do  to  cover  young  and  graceful 
curves).  The  hair  was  banded  up,  and 
nothing  was  left  of  the  late  disorder. 
In  the  expression  of  her  face,  her  atti- 
tudes, and  •  her  air,  she  combined  the 
dignified  humility  of  the  governess 
with  the  melancholy  pride  of  the  gentle- 
woman of  fallen  fortunes  ;  the  modesty 
of  extreme  youth]  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  beauty  which  in  her  humble 
circumstances  was  a  vexatious  annoy- 
ance to  her,  and  with  which  she  would 
gladly  have  dispensed.  Nothing  was 
ever  better  done.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  it  was  thrown  away  on  every  one 
except  Dora,  whose  eyes  grew  wider 
with  wonder  while  she  looked  and 
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remembered  the  indiscretions  of  the 
morning  walk.  "  You  would  not  come 
in  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
lesson,  if  he  was  reading  prayers,  my 
lady,"  said  that  shrewd  young  person  to 
herself. 

But  all  this  exquisite  moral  "get  up" 
was  lest  on  Arthur  for  a  time.  He  did 
not  even  notice  the  curtsey  and  look 
with  which  she  greeted  him  :  an  in- 
clination made  with  dropped  eyelids, 
which  expressed  humility,  dignity,  and 
a  forgiving  sense  of  injury  received  (for 
she  knew  well  enough  that  he  had  com- 
plained of  her  being  noisy  :  secrets  are 
not  long  kept  in  a  house  so  untidy  as 
that  of  Algernon's).  He  never  looked 
at  her.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  some 
time,  and  had  never  observed  her  closely, 
being  very  shy  of  looking  at  women. 
He  now  regarded  her  as  an  objectionable 
and  fast-going  person,  in  whose  power 
he  had  put  himself  utterly';  whom,  by  a 
horrible  combination  of  evil  stars  and 
evil  influences,  he  had  kisssed  in  the 
dark,  called  his  pussy,  and  jumped  up 
and  down.  If  she  would  only  have 
complained  to  Algy,  he  could  have  apo- 
logised and  explained,  but  she  wouldn't. 
As  a  gentleman,  he  had  to  keep  the 
dreadful  secret,  and  he  almost  hated 
her. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  hate  anything  really 
beautiful  and  good  very  long,  if  the 
aforementioned  good  and  beautiful  thing 
gives  you  anything  like  an  opportunity 
of  appreciating  and  admiring  it.  Miss 
Lee  gave  Arthur  every  opportunity  of 
admiring  and  appreciating  her,  though 
Arthur  upset  her  arrangements  by  not 
looking  at  her.  Dora  looked  at  her, 
however,  even  before  supper,  and  looked 
at  her  so  long,  and  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  wonder  in  her  face,  that'Mr. 
Betts  asked  her  what  she  was  gazing  at. 
She  replied,  "At  Miss  Lee/'  and  Miss 
Lee  heard  her. 

"  Why  are  you  looking  at  Miss  Lee 
so  strong,  dear  ] " 

"  I  was  wondering  whether  she  had 
been  hurt  on  the  slide  this  morning," 
answered  Dora. 

"  If  I  had  been,  my  love,"  answered 


Miss  Lee,  "  I  should  have  gone  to 
bed." 

There  was  such  an  awkward  emphasis 
on  the  word  bed  that  Dora  felt  that  she 
was  not  quite  Miss  Lee's  match  yet, 
and  had  better  hold  her  tongue.  For 
there  was  no  appeal  against  Miss  Lee  in 
that  house  ;  and  Miss  Lee,  in  her  posi- 
tion as  governess,  could  send  anybody 
to  bed  in  five  minutes.  Dora,  although 
in  opposition  to  her  governess,  as  a  true 
British  young  lady  is  bound  to  be,  had 
sense  enough  to  hold  her  tongue  and 
let  things  drive.  "  So  you  are  going  to 
set  your  cap  at  Uncle  Arthur,  are  you, 
my  lady?"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Good 
gracious,  goodness  me,  how  fine  we  are 
getting  aU  of  a  sudden  !  Yes,  indeed  ! 
Oh,  quite  so  !  Bed  may  be  bed,  my 
lady,  but  I  have  seen  the  last  of  French 
irregular  verbs  for  some  time,  I  fancy  ; 
unless  I  am  a  born  fool,  which  I  ain't ; 
no,  nor  I  won't  be  kept  in  over  rny  col- 
loquial French  either,  after  this  ;  and 
she  trampolining  away  to  Hampstead 
with  the  children,  and  Dempster,  and 
riding  donkeys,  because  I  said,  '  II  va 
pluvoir.' " 

Dora  was  rebellious  against  Miss  Lee, 
although  they  were  the  best  friends  in 
the  world. 

They  had  just  Sat  down  to  supper 
when  a  new  guest  arrived. 

A  gallant-looking  youth,  with  good 
features  and  fine  bold  intelligent  eyes, 
dressed  in  a  quiet  but  very  becoming 
uniform.  He  stood  behind  Algernon's 
chair,  waiting  for  recognition ;  and  Dora 
saw  him  first,  and  called  attention  to  him. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Algernon,  turn- 
ing kindly  on  him,  "  I  had  given  you 
up.  How  late  you  are.  You  have  lost 
all  the  fun,  and  we  have  had  such  a 
merry  day.  Come  and  sit  by  me.  What 
made  you  so  late  ? " 

"We  had  anthem  in  chapel  this 
afternoon, — PurcelTs.  And  the  third 
master,  Hicks,  asked  me,  as  a  favour, 
to  stay  and  help,  and  we  always  do 
anything  for  him.  So  I  came  by  the 
six  o'clock  train." 

"  Well,  here  you  are  at  last ;  make 
yourself  as  happy  as  you  may.  Sit 
beside  me.  Reggy,  my  boy,  this  is  the 
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new  schoolfellow  I  told  you  of.  He 
has  promised  to  be  your  protector,  my 
dear.  Come  and  make  friends  with, 
him." 

Reginald  looked  for  one  moment  at 
Dora,  but  Dora  was  ready  for  his  tele- 
graph, and  left  looking  at  the  new 
comer,  and  nodded  twice  or  thrice 
shortly  and  rapidly  at  Reginald.  The 
nod  said  emphatically,  "  He'll  do ; " 
and  Reginald  went  and  sat  beside  him. 
Dora,  the  open-eyed^  watched  them. 
At  first  Reginald  was  a  little  shy,  but 
soon,  as  far  as  she  could  see — for  she 
could  not  hear — the  stronger,  older,  and 
handsomer  boy  won  him  over  by  kind- 
liness of  talk.  Dora  looked  until  Regi- 
nald took  out  his  bran  new  knife,  and 
showed  it  to  the  strange  boy.  Then 
she  said,  "  That's  all  right.  Now  let's 
see  how  you  two  other  little  people  are 
getting  on."  The  two  people,  whom 
she  called  "the  two  other  little  peo- 
ple," were  not  getting  on  at  all.  Her 
uncle  and  Miss  Lee  were  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  table,  and  were  not  look- 
ing at  one  another.  "If  he  were  her 
director,  I  wonder  if  she  would  confess 
about  the  slide,"  thought  Dora,  and 
immediately  found  herself  thinking 
about  her  dear  grandpapa.  Cynical 
snapping  is  very  easy,  and  very  soon 
caught. 

But  Dora  found  that  youth,  good 
humour,  and  innocence  were  very  plea- 
sant things  to  contemplate,  and  so  she 
looked  at  the  two  boys  again,  and  her 
honest  heart  was  satisfied.  They  had 
got  their  heads  together  now,  and 
Reginald  had  got  his  peg-top  and  his 
string,  and  his  dibbs  and  agate  taws,  out 
all  round  his  plate  of  plum-pudding,  and 
was  showing  them  to  the  big  boy  in  the 
uniform,  who  seemed  to  possess  none  of 
these  treasures. 

"  He  is  poorer  than  Reggy,"  she  said, 
"and  how  gentle  and  pleasant  he  looks  1 
I  like  that  boy." 

And  indeed  he  looked  very  likeable 
indeed,  in  his  quiet  manly  dress,  and 
his  whole  face  beaming  with  kindliness 
and  pleasure. 

There  was  some  pleasant  discussion 
about  one  of  the  large  agate  marbles, 


and  the  two  boys  appealed  to  Algernon, 
who  sat  radiant  beside  them.  Reginald 
stretched  across  the  strange  lad,  and 
pushed  him  against  his  father,  so  that 
his  -curly  head  was  almost  against  Al- 
gernon's face.  At  the  same  moment  a 
great  brown  hand  was  twisted  gently 
into  the  lad's  curls,  and  his  head  was 
pulled  back  until  the  owner  of  the  hand 
could  look  down  into  the  boy's  face.  At 
which  time  a  loud,  pleasant  voice  said, — 
"  Out  of  the  way,  curly-wig,  and  let 
us  have  a  chance  at  your  father.  Algy, 
my  dear  old  cock,  how  are  you  1 " 

There  was  a  general  rising  and  confu- 
sion. All  sorts  of  notes  composed  the 
harmony  which  followed ;  but,  from  Mr. 
Betts' s  contented  growl  of,  "  The  Cap- 
tain, by  jingo  ! "  down  to  the  shriek  of 
the  smallest  child  from  Miss  Lee's  kind 
arms,  "  Uncle  Tom,  what  have  you 
brought  us  1 "  the  notes,  discordant  in 
sound,  were  the  same  in  sentiment. 
They  meant  enthusiastic  welcome  to 
the  ne'er-do-well  and  ne'er-to-do-better 
Captain  Tom  Silcote  of  Silcotes. 

Algy  was  very  much  affected  and 
touched.  He  never  cried,  even  in  his 
most  pathetic  sermon;  but  he  had  to 
stop  sometimes,  and  he  stopped  now. 
When  he  had  done  stopping  he  said : — 

"  My  dearest  Tom  !    This  is  kind." 

"  I  don't  see  it.  Archy,  boy,  he  says 
it's  kind  of  me  to  come  and  get  such  a 
welcome  as  this.  How  are  you,  Betts  ? 
Miss  Lee,  my  dear  creature,  you  look — 
all  right,  Algy — Miss  Lee,  you  look,  you 
look — I  don't  know  what  the  deuce 
you  don't  look  like.  There — there's  no 
harm  in  that.  Out  of  the  way,  you 
handsome  young  monkey,  and  let  me 
get  near  your  father." 

"  That  is  not  my  boy,  Tom  :  that  is  a 
friend  of  Reggy's." 

"  Then  '  not  my  boy,  Tom,  but  a 
friend  of  Reggy's,'  slope,  and  make  love 
to  Dora,  if  the  young  pepper-box  will 
let  you.  Any  way,  give  me  this  chair. 
The  room  smells  of  turkey;  have  it 
fetched  back,  Algy,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter.  Betts,  is  there  a  good  glass  of 
sherry  in  the  house  1  Hold  your  tongue, 
Algy — what  do  know  about  good  sherry  ? 
See  how  wise  old  B*tts  looks  all  of  a 
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sudden.  Six  fingers  is  sixty  !  Nonsense, 
man  ;  is  your  aunt  Jane  dead?  A 
Christmas  treat?  All  right !  let's  have  a 
glass,  then.  Betts,  old  fellow,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  on.  business.  Archy,  how 
are  you  and  the  other  prigs  getting  on. 
at  Oxford?" 

Arthur  was  not  in  good  humour  with 
his  brother.  As  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Ealliol,  he  had  to  do  with  fast  men  at 
that  college,  such  as  there  were.  As  a 
pro-proctor,  who  was  taking  a  somewhat 
peculiar  line  in  the  university,  he  had  to 
do  with  fast  men  of  other  colleges — very 
fast  men  •  men  who  could  not  be  tole- 
rated at  Balliol  for  half  a  term.  But 
his  brother  Tom  was  faster  than  any  of 
them.  Arthur  had  to  do  with  many 
cases  of  fast  lads.  The  last  was  that  of 
a  servitor  at  Christ  Church,  who  had  been 
hunting  in  pink,  and  owed  500/.  (a  real 
case).  Arthur  had  seen  to  this  lad's 
affairs,  and  had  compounded  with  his 
creditors  for  about  eighteen  years'  penal 
servitude.  I  mean  that  he  was  to  deny 
himself  every  luxury  and  pleasure  for 
some  eighteen  years,  to  pay  off  the  debts, 
with  the  interest  on  them,  which  he  had 
contracted  in  one  year  among  wine- 
merchants,  livery-stable  keepers,  and 
grooms.  "When  will  lads  give  over 
believing  that  hunting  at  five  pounds  a 
day  is  the  summit  of  human  happiness  ? 
When  are  the  dons  going  to  forbid  fox- 
hunting ? 

But  this  servitor  lad  was  penitent, 
and  promised  amendment.  Tom  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Arthur  had  been 
the  agent  between  his  father  and  his 
eldest  brother  in  the  last  settlement  of 
Tom's  everlasting  debts.  He  had  taken 
to  the  Squire  a  schedule  of  Tom's  debts, 
which  he  knew,  by  his  dawning  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  be  only  a  half 
statement ;  but  he  had  taken  it,  and 
asked  for  payment.  The  sum  was  so 
fearful — eight  thousand  pounds — that 
he,  brave  as  he  was,  knowing  that  sum 
was  not  all  the  reality,  was  frightened 
when  he  presented  it.  He  did  not  re- 
cover his  nerve  until  the  Squire,  in  his 
cursing,  cursed  him  as  an  accomplice. 
Then  anger  gave  him  nerve,  and  he 
resumed  that  old  ascendancy  over  his 


father  which  his  perfect  rectitude  had 
in  the  first  instance  given  him  :  feeling 
at  the  same  time  like  a  villain,  because 
he  was  sure,  in  his  innermost  heart,  that 
the  schedule  of  Tom's  debts  was  under- 
stated. The  moment  when  Silcote  the 
elder  recovered  from  his  furious  indig- 
nation sufficiently  to  tell  Arthur  that 
he  could  trust  him  at  all  events,  was 
probably  the  most  bitter  and  the  most 
degraded  of  his  life. 

The  C.  C.  servitor  had  told  the  truth, 
and  had  been  penitent;  not  that  the 
penitence  of  that  sort  of  young  gentle- 
man is  of  much  use,  unless  they  are 
steadily  whipped  in  by  a  stronger  hand 
and  will.  His  brother  Tom,  as  he  knew 
perfectly,  whenever  he  chose  to  know, 
had  not  told  the  truth,  and  there  was 
not  one  halfpenny  worth  of  penitence 
about  him.  So  Arthur  was  in  con- 
temptuous variance  with  his  brother. 
Tom's  persistent  wrong-doing  and  waste 
of  life  were  to  his  mind  inexplicable 
and  hateful ;  and,  moreover,  Tom  had 
outstepped  an  arbitrary  line  which  the 
world  lays  down,  and  the  world  was 
beginning  to  talk.  How  long  he  might 
stay  in  his  present  regiment  was  very 
doubtful. 

And  so,  not  caring  to  look  much  at 
his  brother,  he  looked  another  way ;  and 
the  other  way  happened  to  be  Miss 
Lee's  way;  and,  as  she  had  her  eyes 
turned  away,  he  had  courage  to  look  at 
her  :  and,  when  he  had  begun  looking 
at  her,  he  found  he  could  not  leave 
off;  she  was  beyond  all  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  This  was  the  creature  he 
had  complained  of  as  being  boisterous, 
and  had — heavens !  that  wouldn't  do  to 
think  about.  She  was  sitting  quite  alone, 
and  no  one  was  speaking  to  her ;  every 
one  was  busy  round  his  brother.  What 
could  a  gentleman  do  but  go  across  and 
speak  to  a  lady  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  Was  she  unconscious  of  his 
approach?  If  so,  why  was  her  heart 
drumming  away  such  a  triumphant  tune  ? 
But,  at  all  events,  her  air  was  one  of 
extreme  unconsciousness,  when,  with  a 
sudden  start  as  he  spoke,  she  turned 
her  wondering,  lovely  face  on  his. 
To  be  continued. 
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FEW  things  are  more  interesting  to  an 
observer  of  mankind  than  the  endless 
variety  and  absolutely  contradictory 
nature  of  the  objections  raised,  in 
society  and  contemporary  literature,  to 
every  possible  proposal  for  altering  any- 
thing. It  seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind  to  hold  that  no  reason 
can  be  necessary  for  doing  nothing ;  this 
is  so  natural  a  thing  to  do,  apparently, 
that  the  inducements  and  the  justifi- 
cation for  it  are,  at  all  times,  self-evident 
to  all  the  world.  But,  when  any  one 
proposes  to  break  in  upon  any  estab- 
lished order  whatever,  by  any  plan 
which  is  actually  intended  to  be  carried 
into  practical  operation,  then  there 
arises  a  multitudinous  host  of  objec- 
tions, not  from  one  side  only  but  from 
every  side,  a  tumult  of  clashing  argu- 
ments, of  opposing  difficulties,  a  cross- 
fire which  sometimes  reminds  us  of 
Falconbridge — 

"  From  north  to  south 

Austria  and  France  shoot   in  each  other's 
mouth," 

when  those  who  fancy  themselves  allies 
unintentionally  destroy  one  another's 
position,  by  blows  aimed  at  an  inter- 
mediate enemy. 

It  is  this  variety  and  inconsistency  in 
the  objections  raised  to  all  reforms 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in 
the  priceless  value,  for  human  progress, 
of  free  discussion.  If  the  truth  had  to 
do  battle  alone  against  all  its  adver- 
saries the  task  would  be  a  much  harder 
one  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  result, 
if  not  more  uncertain,  would  certainly 
be  much  longer  deferred.  But,  where 
•discussion  is  free,  the  melee  is  generally 
so  confused  that  whoever  will  consent 
to  fight  at  all  can  hardly  help  dealing 
«ome  blows  at  error.  He  who  strikes 
at  random  may  fight  against  truth  too, 
but,  if  there  is  one  distinguishing  mark 
of  truth  as  opposed  to  error,  it  is  its 
vital  power,  its  strength  to  endure,  the 


ineradicable  energy  with  which  it 
revives  from  apparent  annihilation.  A 
much  weaker  blow  will  kill  falsehood, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  same  weak- 
ness of  mind  which  makes  people  hold 
an  opinion  on  insufficient  grounds 
makes  them  find  very  insufficient  argu- 
ments strong  enough  to  overthrow  it. 
Thus,  while  it  is  true  that  error  is  mani- 
fold, yet  its  opponents  are  manifold  also. 
A  consistent  reasoner  will  often  be  sur- 
prised at  the  weapons  with  which  a 
victory  may  be  gained  for  his  own  side  ; 
yet  a  logical  intellect  is  not  so  hard  and 
dry  a  thing  but  that  some  of  the  most 
humorous  scenes  of  the  comedy  of 
human  life  may  receive  their  keenest 
relish  from  the  sense  of  incongruity 
between  cause  and  effect. 

But,  of  all  the  battle-fields  of  con- 
fused and  diverse  opinion,  none  is  more 
strangely  and  chaotically  intermingled 
than  the  perennial  dispute,  which  all 
the  world  loves  to  join  in,  as  to  the 
comparative  merits,  duties,  faults,  and 
virtues  of  men  and  women.  Feelings, 
passions,  fancies,  sentiments,  resent- 
ments, hopes,  dreams,  fears,  come  pour- 
ing in,  all  eager  to  do  their  part  in 
settling  the  matter,  so  that,  in  this 
particular  contest,  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance seem  calm  and  rational  in  com- 
parison with  the  rest  of  the  combatants. 
!Nor  is  this  abundance  of  personal  feel- 
ing astonishing  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  since  every  one  is 
personally  concerned  in  it ;  no  one  can 
help  being  a  man  or  a  woman  at  some 
time  if  he  lives  long  enough.  The 
cattle  plague  may  be  discussed  among 
sailors,  or  fine  art  with  Quakers  ;  in 
which  case  it  might  be  possible  to 
secure  judges  who  possess  the  quali- 
fication, so  essential  in  the  eyes  of  many 
critics,  for  fitness  to  judge — that,  how- 
ever little  they  know  of  the  subject,  they 
care  less.  But,  however  little  a  woman 
may  know  of  physiology,  or  psychology, 
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or  history,  or  politics,  or  social  science, 
or  mental  science,  or  difficult  subjects 
of  that  sort,  she  is  not  likely  to  doubt 
that  she  knows  woman's  nature,  which, 
after  all,  is  only  a  form  of  that  which 
all  these  sciences  put  together  are 
intended  to  investigate.  What  gentle, 
timid,  home-keeping  lady  will  hesitate  to 
pronounce  (firm  in  the  consciousness  of 
her  own  incapacity)  what  nature  destined 
for  all  time  to  be  the  lot  of  one  half  the 
hnman  race  ?  Is  she  not  a  woman  her- 
self, and,  being  so,  must  she  not  under- 
stand women  1  Do  we  not  all  know 
ourselves  ?  And,  knowing  ourselves,  as 
we  all  do,  so  well,  does  it  not  of  neces- 
sity follow  that  we  know  all  who  resem- 
ble us  in  any  important  respect  1  And, 
knowing  ourselves,  is  it  not  evident  that 
we  must  know  what  is  good  for  us? 
And,  knowing  these  things  by  nature, 
it  cannot  be  going  out  of  a  woman's 
sphere,  nor  need  any  strength  of  mind, 
to  pronounce  what  ought  to  be  the 
relative  position  of  men, .  women,  and 
children,  in  politics,  arts,  sciences,  and 
domestic  life.  It  is,  indeed,  so  diffi- 
cult to  find]  a  woman  unprejudiced 
about  women,  that  those  who  think 
least  of  their  own  capacities  are  more 
confident  as  to  the  absence  of  capacity 
in  women,  than  those  ladies  (if  any  there 
are)  who  lay  claim  to  strength  of  mind 
can  be  as  to  the  presence  of  it.  For  the 
women  who  profess  to  be  in  some  degree 
competent  to  consider  the  subject,  gene- 
rally only  hazard  the  suggestion  that 
women  might  possibly  prove  equal  to 
men  if  they  were  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances,  and  they  propose  only 
that  the  law  shall  make  no  distinctions, 
and  so  leave  things  to  adjust  themselves.  ' 
But  those  who  think  they  know 
woman's  proper  ( place  from  their  own 
internal  consciousness,  want  laws  to 
keep  her  there.  Not  content  to  remain 
in  that  vague  state  of  mind  which  only 
suits  scientific  accuracy,  and  requires 
experiment  and  test  before  considering 
any  fact  as  certain  ;  content  still  less 
with  that  impartiality  which  may  do 
well  enough  for  the  lawgiver  or  states- 
man, but  which  does  not  become  an 
ignorant  woman;  they  demand  a  positive 


recognition  by  law  and  institutions  of 
the  difference  between  two  things,  of 
which  difference  these  ladies  are  per- 
fectly sure,  because  they  know  one  of 
the  two  quite  well. 

When  all  women,  strong  or  weak- 
minded,  have  given  in  their  contribution 
to  this  universally -interesting  subject, 
it  .is  far  from  being  exhausted.  If 
women  naturally  have  an  opinion  upon 
it  because  they  are  women,  men  have 
one  because  they  are  not.  Even  those 
who  think  the  only  suitable  relations 
between  the  two  are  those  of  superiority 
and  subordination  cannot  deny  this. 
The  question  of  where  the  lamb  was 
entitled  to  drink  from,  was  not  less 
interesting  to  the  wolf  than  to  the 
lamb.  It  would  be  taking  a  very  nar- 
row view  of  the  matter  to  deny  that 
the  wolf  had,  at  least,  a  right  to  be 
heard,  in  support  of  claims  on  which  so 
much  of  his  comfort  in  life  depended. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  nearer  we  could 
come  to  a  complete  equality  between 
men  and  women  in  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions under  which  they  live,  the 
better  chance  would  there  be  of  getting 
at  something  like  impartial  opinion  on 
the  subject.  The  nearer  it  could  be 
brought  to  being  nobody's  interest  to 
think  one  way  or  another  about  it,  the 
nearer  we  should  be  to  arriving  at  some? 
cool  and  unbiassed  judgment.  Xo  ob- 
server can  help  seeing  at  present  that 
the  interests  at  stake  are  too  important 
to  permit  much  impartiality.  People 
are  either,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
blinded  by  their  personal  wishes  and 
experience,  or  else,  making  a  strenuous 
effort  to  be  magnanimous,  they  endea- 
vour to  secure  themselves  against  being 
selfish  by  an  entire  renunciation  of  all 
personal  claims.  The  common  opinion 
that  women  are  more  enthusiastic  and 
less  reasoning  than  men,  and  that  men 
are  more  deliberate,  and  know  better 
what  they  mean  when  they  say  a  thing, 
than  women,  may  perhaps  explain  why, 
on  the  whole,  most  women  decide- 
against,  and  most  men  in  favour  of, 
themselves.  But,  if  women  were  really 
entitled  in  justice  to  any  rights  and 
privileges  which  most  of  them  disclaim, 
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it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fact  of 
their  renouncing  such  rights  from  pure 
although  mistaken  motives  of  duty, 
would  be  any  evidence  of  unfitness  for 
their  exercise. 

Yet,  among  the  many  answers  com- 
monly given  when  the  question  is  asked, 
Why  women  should  not  have  all  occu- 
pations and  privileges  open  to  them,  and 
be  free  to  adopt  or  renounce  masculine, 
as  men    are  feminine,  pursuits  ?   none 
reappears    more    frequently    than    the 
assertion  that  women  themselves  do  not 
wish  for  any  such  freedom.  With  many 
persons   it    is   a   received   axiom  that 
women  do  not  like  liberty.     There  is 
nothing,  it  would  seem,  that  a  woman 
more  dislikes  than  being  permitted  to 
do    what    she    likes.      Husbands   and 
fathers  know  by  experience  that  women 
never   wish  to    have   their  own  way. 
One  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that 
women  are  endowed  by  nature  with  so 
strong    and    peculiar    an    idiosyncrasy 
that  they  must  necessarily  run  counter 
to  it  if  they  are  let  alone.     The  laws  of 
nature  are  so  powerful  in  women  that  it 
is  essential  to  make  human  laws  in  aid 
of  them.     The  instincts  of  their  sex  so 
imperiously   demand  of  women  to  do 
what  is  feminine,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
men   to   forbid   them   to  do   anything 
masculine.  Therefore  it  stands  to  reason 
that  women  who  wish  to  be  guided  by 
womanly  instinct  must  place  themselves 
under  the  guidance  of  men.    .  Possessed 
by  an  innate  sense  of  feminine  propriety, 
women  feel  that  if  the  law  did  not  pro- 
tect them  against  themselves  they  would 
be    inclined    to   do   many    unsuitable 
things.     With  men  it  is  different;  no 
laws  are   needed  to  define  what   men 
may  or  may  not  do,  for  men,  with  their 
less   acute  moral  perceptions,  are   not 
likely  to  do  what  is  unsuited  to  them. 
But   legislative   enactments   can    alone 
keep  women  from  Reaving  their  firesides 
to   plunge  into   the  fierce  contentions 
and    angry    passions   of    the    political 
world ;    were    they  free   to    choose  for 
themselves  it  is  to  be  feared  they  would 
desert  their  infants  in  order  to  command 
armies  ;  their  love  of  beauty  and  their 
physical  weakness  would  induce  them 
No.  83. — VOL.  xiv. 


to  apply  themselves  to  the  most  repul- 
sive and  laborious  occupations,  such  as 
no  man  would  like  to  see  a  woman 
employed  in,  and  from  whic*h  they 
would  naturally,  but  perhaps  very 
unfairly,  drive  out  their  more  robust 
masculine  competitors.  Then,  too,  being 
gentle,  docile,  and  retiring,  naturally 
fitted  to  obey,  is  it  not  likely  that  if 
left  to  their  own  guidance,  they  would 
show  themselves  quarrelsome,  self- 
willed,  and  altogether  unmanageable  ? 

Leaving  those  who  will  to  unravel 
these  very  curious  series  of  logical 
sequences,  or  perhaps  leaving  these  con- 
tradictory propositions  to  neutralize  one 
another,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  go 
on  a  few  steps  further,  and  consider  the 
question  on  the  ground  of  general  prin- 
ciples, which  cover  a  much  larger  space 
than  the  mere  distinction  between  men 
and  women  :  for,  the  moment  we  step 
beyond  the  charmed  circle  which  shuts  in 
women  in  most  people's  imagination,  we 
find  ourselves  on  ground  where  it  is 
comparatively  usual  to  appeal  to  reason, 
and  to  expect  that  reasons  shall  have 
some  sort  of  consistency  in  them.  On 
no  other  subject  is  it  commonly  held 
that  so  small  an  amount  of  experimental 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  build  up  such  a 
wide  induction  as  on  this.  It  is  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world  to  hear 
even  educated  people,  who,  on  other 
topics,  pride  themselves  on  having  some 
foundation  for  what  they  say,  confound 
together  in  one  group  millions  of  women, 
of  different  races  and  different  religions, 
brought  up  in  different  climates,  and 
under  different  institutions,  and  predict, 
with  quiet  security,  how  all  these  would 
act  under  utterly  untried  conditions — 
such  as  perfect  political  and  social  free- 
dom— of  which  the  history  of  the 
world  has  never  yet  furnished  even  a 
single  instance  whereon  to  ground  a 
sober  judgment.  How  utterly  this 
whole  way  of  treating  such  a  subject  ^  is 
opposed  to  all  the  scientific  tendencies 
of  our  time,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
stop  to  point  out. 

The  growing  habit  of  studying  history 
from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  and 
drawing  generalizations  from  its  teaching 
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in  a  scientific  spirit,  will,  no  doubt,  do 
much  to  induce  men  (and  women  too) 
to  consider  the  destinies,  the  duties, 
and  the  rights  of  women  in  a  serious 
and  logical  manner,  and  to  lay  aside  the 
jokes  and  the  sentimental  preferences 
which  at  present  encumber  and  entangle 
all  discussion  on  the  subject.  It  may 
even  be  presumed,  that,  fortified  with 
such  studies,  some  women  may  no 
longer  shrink  from  being  called  "  strong- 
minded,"  as  from  an  abusive  epithet, 
and  that  men  may  only  hesitate  to  apply 
it  to  them,  as  being  more  complimentary 
than  they  are  often  likely  to  deserve. 

But,  when  rational  habits  of  thought, 
and  a  comparatively  widely  extended 
acquaintance  with  scientific  methods  of 
observation  and  experiment,  have  done 
much  good  work  on  the  public  mind, 
still  we  cannot  expect  a  thorough  cure 
in  the  fanciful  method  of  treating 
women's  rights,  until  legislation,  by 
loosening  a  little  the  tightness  of  its 
bonds,  opens  the  door  to  observation, 
and  permits  a  few,  however  timid, 
experiments  to  be  made.  At  present  it 
is  hard  to  complain  of  those  who  appeal 
to  their  own  imagination  as  warrant  for 
their  highly  imaginative  assertions  of 
what  would  happen  if  any  changes  were 
introduced  into  the  condition  of  women, 
for  to  what  else  can  they  appeal1?  The 
truth  is,  as  we  take  it,  that  the  law  is  a 
great  deal  too  minute  in  its  legislation 
on  this  subject ;  for,  if  we  come  to  con- 
sider it,  we  find  that  it  is  marked  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  characteristic  of 
early  and  antiquated  legislation  :  it  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  both  men  and 
women  a  great  deal  too  much,  and,  by 
taking  too  much  care  of  them,  will  not 
allow  them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  is  this  same  meddlesome  spirit  which 
in  former  times  produced  sumptuary 
laws,  and  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  and 
of  wages  ;  which  forbade  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  other  valuable  commodities 
from  the  realm,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
whole  system  of  commercial  protection. 
But  the  striking  and  brilliant  success 
of  free  trade  principles  has  happily  had 
a  powerful  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
every  civilized  people  to  the  mischievous 


effects  of  over-legislation.  The  benefit 
of  the  promulgation  of  such  principles 
ought  not  to  stop  even  at  this  result, 
great  as  it  is.  JFor  the  philosophical 
principles,  and  the  whole  train  of  reason- 
ing which  lead  to  free  trade,  not  merely 
indicate  that  over-legislation  is  a  check 
upon  individual  energy  and  enterprise, 
but  point  to  the  direction  which  all 
the  legislation  should  take,  viz.  —  to 
development,  and  not  to  the  repres- 
sion, of  the  faculties  of  those  who  have 
to  obey  it.  That  the  law  is  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  law,  is  the  spirit 
of  modern  legislation,  and  we  recognise 
the  working  of  this  spirit  where  we  see 
the  law  removing  hindrances  to  human 
energy,  not  where  we  see  it  imposing 
them.  The  hindrances  that  we  are 
willing  to  see  imposed  by  the  law  are 
only  those  that  prevent  people  from 
hindering  one  another,  not  such  as  are 
imagined  to  be  beneficial  to  themselves. 
We  are  willing  to  see  a  man  hindered 
from  stealing  another  man's  goods,  but 
we  murmur  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  sell 
his  own  at  as  low  a  price  as  he  pleases. 
The  application  of  any  such  principle 
will  show  at  once  how  very  defective  is 
our  present  legislation  as  regards  women, 
and  how  antiquated  is  the  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  such  legislation  is 
defended.  Indeed,  the  only  logical 
defence  of  our  present  legislation  would 
be  that  it  considers  only  the  interests 
of  men,  and  looks  upon  women  as  a 
subject,  and  even  as  an  antagonistic  class, 
whose  hands  are  to  be  bound  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whom  the  law  really 
intends  to  protect.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  some  such  point  of  view  was  that 
which  really  actuated  those  who  origi- 
nated our  present  system,  many  parts  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  times 
when  men  had  not,  even  in  thought,  got 
beyond  the  idea  that — 

"  Those  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  those  should  keep  who  can." 

But  the  most  violent  assertor  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  sex  would  shrink  now 
from  making  such  a  notion  the  ground 
either  of  his  own  claims  or  her  own 
abnegation.  Agreeing,  therefore,  as  most 
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disputants  would  probably  do,  that  no 
one  wants  to  oppress  and  enslave  women 
for  other  people's  benefit,  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  theory,  that,  solely  for 
their  own  good,  they  are  excluded  from 
all  the  professions,  from  all  political 
rights,  from  a  share  in  the  great  national 
institutions  for  education,  and  from 
every  other  privilege  possessed  only  by 
men.  The  energy  and  the  enterprise 
women  might  show  in  any  of  all  these 
departments  is  checked  by  the  law,  only 
in  order  to  protect  them,  just  as  our 
traders  and  manufacturers  used  to  be 
protected  against  foreign  competition. 
The  development  of  their  faculties  is 
forbidden  to  take  place  in  these  direc- 
tions, only  in  order  that  they  may  be 
turned  into  more  healthy  and  natural 
channels,  just  as  particular  industries 
used  to 'be  encouraged  bylaw  because  it 
used  to  be  thought  that  our  island  pos- 
sessed peculiar  facilities  for  those,  and 
just  as  particular  methods  of  manufac- 
ture used  to  be  enjoined  because  it  was 
supposed  that  our  people  would  employ 
wrong  methods  if  the  law  did  not  re- 
strict them  to  right  ones.  Now,  on  the 
supposition  (which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  Protective  system)  that  our  law- 
givers know  the  true  interest  of  every 
individual  of  the  nation  better  than  he 
can  know  it  for  himself,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  all  this  as  a  whole,  and, 
if  we  think  we  see  reason  to  object  to 
the  working  of  any  particular  portion  of 
the  system,  we  must  set  ourselves  to 
show  what  are  its  specially  inconvenient 
results,  and  what  good  might  be  expected 
to  come  from  the  relaxation  of  particular 
restraints.  Just  as,  under  a  system  of 
commercial  protection,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  show  that  some  particular 
trade  is  an  exceptional  one  in  order  to 
get  it  freed  from  the  general  rule,  so,  on 
such  a  supposition,  we  must  show  that 
some  particular  profession  or  occupation 
is  (unlike  the  majority  of  others)  suited 
for  women,  before  we  can  get  it  opened 
to  them. 

It  is  precisely  this  necessity,  arising, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  from 
ignoring  the  fundamental  principles  of 
modern  government,  that  opens  the  door 


to  the  flood  of  peculiarly  contradictory 
and  imaginative  discussion  which  cha- 
racterises every  attempt  at  carrying  out 
some  little  modification  of  the  highly 
"  protected"  condition  of  women.  For 
how  can  discussion  on  this  subject  be 
otherwise  than  imaginative?  By  the 
nature  of  the  case  those  who  are  urging 
change  are  asking  to  be  allowed  to  try 
experiments.  Until  experiments  have 
been  tried,  we  can  only  imagine  what 
would  be  their  practical  results.  When 
we  are  reduced  to  imagination  one  man's 
imagination  is  as  good  as  another's,  and 
the  Irishman  in  the  story  would  perhaps 
have  said  that  a  conservative's  imagi- 
nation is  "better  too."  The  reformer 
imagines  great  benefits,  the  conservative 
imagines  dire  disaster,  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  most  change.  What  can 
decide  between  the  two,  except  that 
invincible  "logic  of  facts"  to  which 
protective  law  sternly  forbids  a  hearing? 
Deprived  of  this  impartial  umpire,  people 
disport  themselves  in  all  the  wide  re- 
gions of  fanciful  conjecture  ;  analogy  is 
put  forward  for  sober  argument ;  figura- 
tive phrases  as  logical  proof;  a  single 
example  as  conclusive  evidence ;  per- 
sonal taste  as  the  law  of  nature ;  acci- 
dental circumstances  as  the  immutable 
condition  of  the  universe.  And  it  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  discussion's 
being  fanciful  that  it  should  also  be 
contradictory.  For  no  two  men's  ima- 
gination depicts  a  thing  exactly  in  the 
same  light.  No  two  reformers  desire, 
and  no  two  conservatives  dread,  a  change 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons.  One 
man  wishes  a  thing  because  it  does  what 
another  man  deprecates  it  for  not  doing. 
Thus  many  persons  at  the  present  mo- 
ment shrink  from  opening  the  medical 
profession  to  women,  because  they  think 
it  might  make  them  less  delicate ;  others 
fear  that  such  a  movement,  by  enabling 
women  always  to  consult  physicians  of 
their  own  sex,  might  foster  a  morbid 
degree  of  delicacy.  Thus  two  different 
descriptions  of  imagination  may  figure 
the  results  of  the  same  change  as  making 
women  too  delicate  and  not  delicate 
enough.  In  this  particular  instance,  as. 
in  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  it  is 
J  z2 
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not  difficult  to  detect  that  the  fancy  of 
the  objectors  has  seized  hold  of  different 
parts  of  the  same  subject,  and  exagge- 
rated a  part  into  the  whole.  One  class 
persists  in  regarding  exclusively  the  pro- 
bable effect  upon  the  physicians,  the 
other  that  on  the  patients  ;  and  both  are 
apt  to  forget  that,  in  so  very  extensive 
a  portion  of  humanit}'  as  the  whole 
female  sex,  there  may  easily  be  room  for 
such  varieties  of  character  as  would  be 
healthily  affected  by  both  sets  of  influ- 
ences. 

From  all  these  workings  of  the  ima- 
gination there  is  no  final  appeal  but  to 
facts.  Experiments  must  be  tried  before 
we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  trustworthy 
conclusions.  They  can  be  tried  cau- 
tiously if  we  fancy,  as  many  people  do 
fancy,  that,  in  dealing  with  women,  we 
are  dealing  with  very  explosive  mate- 
rials. But,  until  we  are  willing  to  try 
them  in  some,  way  we  cannot  deny  that 
those  who  are  willing  to  appeal  to  facts 


are  more  candid,  and  those  who  desire 
to  have  recourse  to  experiment  are  more 
practical,  than  those  who  are  content  to 
defend  the  present  state  of  things  by 
vague  predictions  of  possible  evil,  while 
they  refuse  to  put  their  own  predictions 
to  even  the  most  gentle  test. 

Just  such  predictions  of  national  ruin 
were  made  arguments  against  free  trade, 
and  against  such  arguments  no  reply 
could  be  so  effectual  as  the  national 
prosperity  which  free  trade  has  produced. 
But,  until  free  trade  had  actually  been 
tried,  this  argument  was  not  available  for 
its  supporters.  Having  been  tried,  and 
having  succeeded,  free  trade,  however, 
remains  an  example  of  how  human 
energy  can  find  the  best  and  easiest 
channels  for  itself  when  relieved  from 
all  restrictive  legislation ;  an  example 
likely  in  time  to  modify  old  opinions  on 
many  topics,  and  perhaps  on  none  more 
than  on  the  freedom  that  can  safely  be 
allowed  to  women.  H.  T. 
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THERE  is  a  favourite  theory  in  story- 
books and  "  romantic"  family  history, 
that  the  same  features  are  to  be  traced 
in  a  long  line  of  ancestry.  But  the  idea 
started  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition 
seems  much  nearer  to  fact,  i.e.  that  the 
characteristics  of  a  generation,  moulded 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  the 
habits  of  life  and  thought,  food  and 
manners,  are  generally  marked  in  each 
individual  of  it — square  and  powerful 
in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  ;  more  refined, 
less  sensual,  with  a  certain  highborn 
grace,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  volup- 
tuous and  courtly  in  the  days  of  his 
son  ;  prosaic  and  self-sufficient  in  the 
Georgian  era;  and  with  the  rather  anxious 
look  of  the  present  century,  as  our  duties 
and  responsibilities  have  grown  more 
complicated.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
sovereign  in  those  days  more  or  less 
symbolized  the  character  of  the  age. 
However  this  may  be,  in  the  collection 


of  portraits  at  Claydon  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  century  :  but  there  is  little  of  family 
likeness. 

The  house  in  which  they  are  contained 
has  been  altered  and  added  to  in  every 
direction ;  but  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
the  older  part,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
capital  I,  with  "  step"  gables.  It  seems 
to  have  been  rebuilt  about  1535 ;  "great 
expense  in  repairs  "  is  then  mentioned. 
A  great  chimney  ran  through  the  centre, 
half  way  up  which  was  discovered  a 
recess  or  hiding-place,  a  "priest's  hole," 
large  enough  to  contain  twelve  men. 
Every  room  was  a  passage  to  another ; 
one  end  of  the  house  could  be  reached 
only  through  a  whole  suite ;  none  of  the 
walls  were  at  right  angles,  and  the  floors 
and  ceilings  varied  sometimes  six  inches 
in  the  same  room.  A  long  wainscoted 
gallery  at  the  top  of  the  house  con- 
tained masses  of  unsorted  family  papers 
and  letters,  curious  old  chests  filled  with 
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slashed  doublets  and  trunk  hose,  with 
their  knots  of  ribbon,  and  wonderful 
Eastern  pelisses,  deeds  with  the  kings' 
seals  attached,  going  back  as  far  as  Henry 
II.,  relics  of  all  kinds,  and  the  ghost  de 
rigueur — in  this  case,  Sir  Edmund 
Verney  looking  for  his  lost  hand.  A 
little  church,  full  of  the  monuments 
and  brasses  of  the  family,  stands  close 
by,  dated  1495.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  old  English  house  has  been  added, 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  magnificent 
Italian  mansion,  full  of  carved  and  in- 
laid work  in  marble  and  wood,  beautiful 
ceilings,  splendid  doors  ;  so  magnificent, 
indeed,  that  the  owner  had  been  ruined, 
and  the  chief  part  of  his  work  pulled 
down  before  it  was  finished,  and,  in  the 
general  upset  which  followed,  pictures, 
papers,  and  books  had  been  exposed, 
misused,  and  destroyed.  One  picture 
on  panel  had  been  used  to  stop  the 
window  of  the  "  apple  room  ;  "  another 
was  in  the  loft  over  the  pigs :  the  rats 
had  gnawed  the  corners  of  a  third.  The 
portrait  of  Prince  Henry  (son  of  James 
I.)  in  his  robes  of  state,  with  a  great  stab 
through  his  cheek  and  a  dab  of  white- 
wash over  his  eye,  stood  against  the 
wall  of  a  garret,  frameless  and  discon- 
solate ;  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the 
wife  of  the  great  man  of  the  family,  torn 
twice  all  across,  hung  in  ribbons  on  a 
peg  in  a  dark  passage;  while  an  exquisite 
Cornelius  Jansen,  signed,  of  a  beautiful 
girl  (Nan  Uvedale)  came  beaming  out 
from  among  the  cobwebs  of  a  closet, 
unspoiled  and  untouched. 

The  names  and  stories  of  most  of  the 
pictures  had  been  lost,  but  among  the 
papers  were  curious  old  lists,  stained 
and  torn,  of  different  dates,  some  of 
them  very  provoking  in  their  useless 
information, — "  Grandmother  Verney 
without  a  strainer,"  or  "  Uncle  V.  in  a 
waynscott  frame  '"  but  often  containing 
very  detailed  descriptions,  such  as 
"  Cupid  sucking,"  "  Mrs.  H.  in  a  shep- 
"  heard's  dress  with  her  staffe  on  her 
. "  shoulder,  left  arme  akimbole,"  and 
dismal  records  of  deceased  pictures,  a 
whole  series  of  which  had  been  sent  up 
to  "  Lundun  to  be  cleand  and  vernist," 
and  literally  flayed  alive,  while  a  Van- 


dyke and  two  Jansens  had  been  lost 
altogether. 

The  portraits  consist  of  brasses,  full- 
length  recumbent  figures,  small  kneeling 
statuettes,  chalk  drawings,  oil  pictures, 
busts,  and  medallions ;  those  on  altar- 
tombs  and  brasses  of  course  precede  the 
rest.  One  of  the  earliest  is  that  of  Sir 
John  Verney,  who  died  1505.  He  was 
son  of  Sir  Ealph  Verney,  Lord  Mayor 
in  1465,  and  member  for  London  in 
1472 — a  staunch  Yorkist,  and  very 
active  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the 
party  of  progress,  says  Mr.  Bruce. 
Edward  IV.  showed  his  gratitude  for 
"  the  good  and  gratuitous  services  "  by 
knighting  him,  and  giving  him  large 
grants  of  forfeited  lands,  and  he  pur- 
chased for  himself  the  manor  of  Claydon. 
John  was  present  at  the  coronation  of 
Elizabeth  of  York,  but  else  led  a  quiet 
life  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  lies  in 
armour  on  an  altar-tomb,  alongside  his 
heiress  wife  in  a  curious  fan-shaped 
head-dress  and  long  cloak. 

Next  comes  his  brother,  Sir  Ealph 
Verney  (1528),  a  knight  in  armour,  re- 
cumbent, full  length,  with  his  wife,  Lady 
Eleanor,  by  his  side,  in  a  magnificent 
mantle  covered  with  coats  of  arms.  He 
was  one  of  two  "esquiers  of  honour" 
who  rode  at  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  "  well  horsed,  in  gowns  of 
"  crimson  velvet,  mantles  of  ermine, 
"  and  on  their  head  hats  of  red 
"cloth  of  gold,  the  beaks  forward." 
Lady  Eleanor  was  a  cousin  of  Henry 
VII. ,  an  aunt  of  Cardinal  Pole's,  and 
about  the  Queen  for  many  years,  as  one 
of  her  chief  ladies.  Sir  Kalph  was 
afterwards  Chamberlain  to  the  Princess 
Margaret,  and  accompanied  her  to  Scot- 
land to  assist  at  the  magnificent  cere- 
monies of  her  marriage  with  James  IV., 
and  her  coronation.  "  With  the  sayde 
"  Queen  was  deputed  Sir  Ealph  Verney 
"  her  Chamberlayne,  the  which  well 
"  and  nobly  exerced  his  office  in  the 
"  said  voyage."  He  was  chief  commis- 
sioner to  ratify  her  dower.  "  Lady 
Eleanor  his  wife  went  with  him."  After 
this  he  was  appointed  to  the  house- 
hold of  her  sister  the  Princess  Mary, 
and  was  present  at  her  betrothal 
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with  Louis  XII.  as  her  High  Chamber- 
lain. 

His  son  Sir  Ralph,  one  "  of  a  goodlie 
"  band  of  knights  who  accompanied 
"  Queen  Katherine  to  the  Field  of  the 
"  Cloth  of  Gold,"  married  one  of  her 
ladies,  Anne  Weston,  who  received  from 
Katherine  "  a  marriage  portion  of  200 
marks."  He  died,  leaving  his  wife's 
splendid  court  gowns  to  be  made  into 
"  vestements"  for  the  church  :  there  are 
as  yet  no  signs  of  the  Reformation — his 
very  long  will  begins,  "  In  the  Name  of 
"  God  and  our  blissid  Lady,  and  all  the 
"  holy  company  of  heven,  Amen,"  and 
ends,  "Also  I  give  to  Sir  Thomas, 
"  chauntry  preest,  to  pray  for  my  soule, 
"  xxs."  His  son,  the  fourth  Sir  Ralph, 
married  one  of  the  six  co-heiresses  of 
Lord  Bray.  There  is  a  fine  brass  of 
him.  and  his  wife — he  in  plate  armour 
with  a  skirt  of  chain  mail,  the  lady  in 
mantle  with  coats  of  arms.  He  was  one 
of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  christen- 
ing of  Edward  VI.,  and  appointed  to 
receive  Anne  of  Cleves, — after  which  he 
was  sent  into  Scotland  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  died  soon  after,  in  1546.  The  Re- 
formation had  still  evidently  made  but 
little  progress,  for  he  says,  "  I  wyll  that 
"  oon  honest  prist  shall  syng  for  the 
"  sowllos  of  me,  my  father  and  mother,  my 
"  children,  and  all  Crysten,  by  the  space 
"  of  oon  holl  yere ;"  he  is  "to  have  syx 
pounds  sterlyng,"  but  "  to  fynd  hym  selff 
wyne  and  waye  to  celebrate  wit  hall." 

The  earliest  picture  which  is  at  all 
authentic,  is  the  copy  of  a  Holbein 
drawing,  in  red  chalk,  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Sir  Nicholas  Pointz,  in  a  flat  cap 
and  feather,  with  sense  and  1mm our  in 
his  ugly  thick  square  face.  Anne,  his 
wife,  is  commemorated  in  a  most  in- 
volved epitaph  by  her  brother,  begin- 
ning, "  I,  Urian,  the  sixt  of  seaven 
"  sonnes  and  daughters  of  Sir  Ralph 
;i  Vrm.-y."  He  goes  on,  evidently  not 
having  made  up  his  mind  what  relation 
he  is  to  himself  or  his  sisters, — "  I,  the 
"  survivovre  of  my  sixe  brothers  and 
"  twoc  daughters,  &e.  <fec."  He  and 
his  wife,  in  grand  mils,  with  a  little  son 
behind  them,  kneel  at  the  top  of  the 
tomb. 


Next  conies  a  somewhat  apocryphal 
picture  of  another  brother,  in  trunk 
hose,  painted  on  panel,  supposed  to  re- 
present Francis  Verney,  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Bucks.  He  was  concerned 
with  his  uncle,  Lord  Bray,  in  the 
Dudley  conspiracy  to  transfer  the  crown 
from  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  who  was  to 
have  married  Lord  Devon.  Most  of 
the  other  conspirators  were  executed, 
but,  although  found  guilty,  Francis  re- 
ceived a  pardon,  which,  with  the  sign- 
manual  and  great  seal  of  "  Philip  and 
Mary,"  is  still  among  the  papers  in  the 
Muniment  room.J 

By  him  in  the  "Pink  Parlour  "  hangs 
his  brother,  an  old  Sir  Edmund  of  the 
days  of  Elizabeth, l  with  a  ruff  and  gold 
chain,  a  brocade  doublet,  and  a  black 
cap  on  his  head,  shrewd  and  a  little 
crafty  in  expression.  He  was  sheriff 
for  Bucks  and  Herts,  and  one  of  the 
five  captains  appointed  to  command  the 
"  musters  of  the  county "  at  the  time 
of  the  Armada.  He  was  married  three 
times,  his  third  wife  being  a  widow  of 
the  St.  Barbes,  who  possessed  Broad- 
lands  before  it  passed  into  the  Palmerston 
family.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  very- 
managing  woman,  and  having  by  her 
first  husband  a  daughter,  Ursula,  she 
married  her,  aged  twelve  years  and 
eleven  months,  to  Francis,  aged  four- 
teen, Sir  Edmund's  only  son  by  his  first 
marriage.  She  had  a  son  of  her  own 
aged  nine,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  year 
before  he  died,  the  father  obtained  an 
Act  of  Parliament  (Eliz.  39)  to  divide 
his  estates  equally  between  his  sons — 
four  manors  to  Francis,  three  and  a 
house  to  Edmund. 

In  the  great  saloon  is  a  very  tall  full- 
length  of  Sir  Francis,  called  a  Velasquez, 
certainly  a  very  fine  picture.2  A  mag- 
nificent man  he  must  have  been,  tall 
and  straight,  handsome  and  debonnair, 
in  very  gorgeous  clothing,  tawny  satin 
slashed  with  red,  a  ruff,  great  boots  and 
gauntlets  of  shamoy  leather,  a  hat  with 
a  tremendous  panache  of  red  and  tawny 
feathers,  one  hand  on  his  sword,  and  the 
other  on  a  gilt  walking-cane,  which 
hangs  below  ;  a  "  very  proper  man,"  an 
i  At  South  Kensington.  *  76*W. 
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ideal  cavalier,  a  thorough  gentleman,  to 
look  at — but  in  life  a  wayward,  vehement 
fellow,  who  came  to  grief  in  every  way. 
The  age  was  one  of  somewhat  lawless 
adventure  by  sea  and  by  land.  Sir 
Walter  Ealeigh  was  little  better  than 
a  pirate,  and  Elizabeth's  famous  Devon- 
shire captains  hovered  on  the  borders  of 
buccaneering.  To  "spoil  the  Spaniard" 
was  at  all  times  good  service,  and  when 
once  the  sails  were  set  in  that  direction 
it  was  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop. 
Sir  Francis  was  no  better,  and  pro- 
bably not  much  worse,  than  his  neigh- 
bours. He  was  annoyed  at  his  father's 
distribution  of  his  property,  went  to 
law  with  his  stepmother  and  brother, 
sold  his  estates,  forsook  his  wife  Ursula, 
whose  portrait  hangs  on  the  stairs ;  and, 
aged  twenty- three,  joined  the  "  Barbary 
pirates,"  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  filibustering  expedition  in 
vogue  at  the  time.  "  Profugus  fidei," 
alas,  says  a  too  candid  biographer ;  and 
then  nothing  is  heard  of  him  for  seven 
years ;  but  the  kindly  antiquary  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  history  of 
those  days  charitably  hopes  the  best  of 
him ;  says  that  "turnedTurke"  may  mean 
politically,  not  religiously  (or  rather 
irreligiously),  and  that  at  all  events  he 
repented,  for  he  died  in  1616,  at  the 
great  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  of  Pity,  at 
Messina,  where  the  brief  register  says 
"  he  was  sick,  and  they  took  him  in," 
and  whence  he  sent  home  a  pilgrim's 
staff  inlaid  with  crosses  (also  a  turban 
and  two  pelisses),  still  preserved. 

Opposite  him  hangs  a  fine  Vandyke, 
painted  about  16361  ("  Savez  vous  que 
"  voila  un  Yandyk  qui  est  diablenient 
"  beau,"  said  the  keeper  of  the  Louvre 
when  he  saw  it  at  the  British  Institution 
in  1860),  of  his  half-brother  Edmund,  his 
opposite  in  everyrespect,  Knight  Marshal 
and  standard-bearer  to  Charles  L,  a  much 
less  martial-looking  man  than  the  very 
improper  Erancis,  though  he  is  in  full 
armour.  He  has  a  red  sash  round  his 
waist,  and  his  hand  on  his  helmet — an 
"  iron  pott,"  with  which  one  becomes 
quite  familiar,  as  he  writes  to  his  son 
perpetually  about  it  on  the  Scotch  expe- 
1  At  South  Kensington. 


dition.  He  is  going  into  battle  and  it  has 
not  arrived.  "  I  shall  be  bareheaded." 
The  other  arms  have  reached  him. 
"  I  pray  hast  away  my  pott."  When  it 
comes  "  it  is  soe  much  too  little,  none 
"  but  a  nmdde  man  could  have  beene  so 
"  maddas  to  mistake  soe  grossly;  there- 
fore take  care  it  be  wide  enoughe 
"  now."  "  The  hedd  piece  is  very  much 
"  toe  little  for  me ;  if  the  pott  I  expect 
"  daily  be  soe,  I  am  undone."  It  is  too 
late  after  all :  "  I  will  keepe  it  now  to 
boyle  my  porrage  in." 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
sideration, and  in  and  about  the  Court 
from  his  earliest  days.  Before  twenty 
he  had  seen  war  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  had  visited  Erance  and  Spain ;  he 
was  then  made  chief  sewer  to  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  gave  him  his 
picture,  rescued,  as  before  said,  from  the 
garrets.  It  represents  a  womanish, 
gentle,  sickly-looking  lad,  seated  in  his 
chair  of  state,  with  a  sort  of  sceptre  in 
his  hand.  He  seems  to  have  fonnd 
sympathy  in  Sir  Edmund,  who  inclined 
to  the  reformed  Protestantism  not  in 
favour  at  Court,  and  who  speaks  of  his 
death  after  twenty -seven  years  as  of  the 
greatest  sorrow  he  had  ever  known. 

As  soon  as  a  household  was  formed 
for  the  new  Prince  of  Wales,  aged  thir- 
teen, Sir  Edmund  was  put  into  it. 
"My  ever  most  honoured  and  famous 
Prince,  my  loving  Master,"  he  calls  him. 
And  Charles  both  respected  and  liked 
the  conscientious,  kindhearted,  chival- 
rous gentleman.  "  A  man,"  says  Claren- 
don, "of  great  courage,  and  of  a  very 
"  cheerful  and  generous  nature,  and 
"  confessedly  valiant,"  who  served  liim 
faithfully,  but  with  the  same  sort  of  mis- 
giving that  beset  Falkland  and  so  many 
other  loyal  gentlemen,  who  looked  ahead 
and  saw  the  dangers  of  the  course  which 
their  ill-fated  master  pursued  with  obsti- 
nate blindness  to  the  bitter  end. 

About  this  time,  1612,  Sir  Edmund 
married  the  daughter  of  a  royalist  of 
"birth  and  estate,"  Sir  Thomas  Denton, 
of  Hillesdon,  in  sight  of  his  ancestral 
home.  "  Two  black  trumpeters  in  red 
"  used  to  sound  a  reveillee,  answered  by 
"  two  trumpeters  from  the  other  hill." 
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Margaret  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
tender  wife  and  loving  mother.  There 
is  a  curious  picture  of  her,  with  a  gentle 
sad  face,  leaning  on  her  arm  raised  as  if  to 
show  the  marks  of  a  terrible  burn,  with 
which  it  is  evident  there  is  some  interest- 
ing story  connected,  which  may  still  be 
deciphered  among  the  papers.  She  was 
much  attached  to  her  own  family,  who 
were  always  ready  to  receive  her  and  her 
numerous  offspring ;  and  the  portraits  of 
Sir  Thomas  and  her  mother,  on  panel,  of 
Sir  Alexander,  her  brother,  who  fortified 
Hillesdon  for  the  king,  and  stood  a  siege 
till  he  was  burnt  and  starved  out,  and 
of  his  wife,  and  another  brother,  the 
king's  physician,  hang  all  round  her.1 

The  house  at  Claydon  had  been  let  for 
one  hundred  years,  but  the  tenants 
ploughed  up  the  pasture  and  cut  the 
timber,  and  Sir  Edmund  bought  up  the 
remainder  of  the  lease,  sa"dly  hampering 
himself  by  the  money  he  had  to  pay. 
His  connexion  with  the  Court,  however, 
obliged  him  to  live  chiefly  in  London — 
sometimes  at  a  house,  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  father,  in  Drury  Lane, 
then  the  fashionable  part  of  the  town ; 
sometimes  "  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Prince's  Court."  In  1623,  he  accom- 
panied "  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie  "  on 
the  reckless  expedition  to  Spain.  Every- 
thing went  wrong  from  the  beginning. 
The  suite,  sixty  in  number,  were  left  at 
Santander,  the  Spaniards  not  allowing 
them  to  pass  up  the  country.  After  a 
time,  in  spite  of  a  letter  from  Charles 
desiring  them  to  remain  where  they  were, 
Sir  W.  Howard  and  Sir  Edmund  Verney 
followed  him  to  Madrid;  where  they 
found  him  in  two  little  rooms  with  an 
outlet  into  a  garden,  "so  nasty  and 
"  ill-favouredly  kept  that  a  farmer  in 
"  England  would  be  ashamed  of  such 
"  another."  The  roads  they  describe  as 
horrible ;  the  dirt,  even  of  the  food,  de- 
testable; "no  glass  in  the  windows;" 
they  are  evidently  struck  everywhere 
with  the  want  of  what  we  call  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  rest  of  the  suite  came  up  to 
Madrid  in  time,  wearied  out  by  the 

1  Now  at  the  Portrait  Exhibition,  South 
Kensington. 


discomforts  and  indignities  they  expe- 
rienced :  but  the  jealousy  of  the  ^Span- 
iards was  such  that  Charles  was  obliged 
to  send  them  all  to  England,  except  a 
few  gentlemen  of  his  Privy  Chamber, 
of  whom  Sir  Edmund  was  one.  In 
"  Ho-Eliana3,"  a  copy  of  which,  belong- 
ing to  John  Verney,  exists  in  the  house 
(1652),  is  an  account  of  the  death  of 
"  the  Prince  his  page,"  who  was  worried 
in  his  last  moments  by  a  priest  attempt- 
ing his  conversion.  Sir  Edmund  inter- 
fered, and  "  fell  to  blows  with  him  on 
the  stairs."  It  was  a  dangerous  thing 
to  offend  the  Church  in  Spain  at  that 
period,  and  he  was  threatened  with  the 
Inquisition ;  but  Gondomar  stifled  the 
quarrel,  and  the  poor  boy  "  was  buried 
"  under  a  fig-tree  in  the  ambassador's 
"  garden,  behind  my  Lord  of  Bristol's 
"  house." 

When  at  last  Charles  got  away  from 
Madrid,  his  splendid  stock  of  presents 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  borrowed, 
says  Lloyd,  "  a  cross  of  ten  thick  table 
diamonds"  from  Sir  Edmund.  There  is 
a  picture  of  him  at  this  period — marked 
"  done  in  Spain,  very  unlike  " — as  a 
smart  young  gentleman,  with  a  ring  in 
his  ear,  an  exceedingly  rich  lace  collar, 
and  a  splendid  sash  over  his  armour — 
curiously  unlike  the  anxious,  serious, 
statesman-look  of  the  later  picture  by 
Vandyke. 

Soon  after  he  reached  home  he  was 
returned  member  for  Buckingham,  and 
bought  a  large  new  house  in  Covent 
Garden,  then  the  newest  West-end 
quarter,  just  laid  out  by  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  and  called  the  Piazza;  with 
coach-house  and  stables,  and  all  con- 
veniences and  luxuries,  "  shuttynge  wyn- 
dowes"  in  the  principal  rooms,  and 
"  stock  locks  "  on  most  of  the  doors,  the 
best  rooms  "  waynscotted,"  which  was  con- 
sidered so  important  that  each  piece  of 
wainscot  is  enumerated  in  the  schedule 
of  fixtures.  The  house  has  only  just 
been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the 
Floral  Hall. 

In  it  he  received  Archbishop  Usher, 
whom  he  brought  over  from  Ireland  ; 
and  there  is  a  large  bundle  of  pencil  notes 
from  his  sermons  preached  at  St.  Paul's, 
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Covent  Garden,  and  taken  down  by 
Ralph  Verney.  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, Charles,  "  considering  his  many 
and  faithful  services,"  gave  Sir  Edmund 
a  pension  of  2001.  and  made  him  Knight 
Marshal  for  life.  It  was  a  troublesome 
and  difficult  office,  and  without  pay.  The 
palace  was  beset  by  "  a  multitude  of  idle 
and  masterless  persons,"  says  an  account 
a  few  years  before;  a  kind  of  market 
was  held  there,  where  "various  oxen  and 
muttons  were  sold;"  the  state  officers  and 
their  households  and  crowds  of  suppli- 
cants for  all  sorts  of  favours  lived  and 
lounged  about  it.  King  James  orders 
Sir  Edmund's  predecessor  to  "  abate  this 
"  grievance :  he  shall  continually  ride 
"  both  in  the  daytime  and  night  about 
"  our  court,  arresting  and  punishing." 

A  little  later  Charles,  on  his  road  to 
be  crowned  in  Scotland,  made  Sir 
Edmund  one  of  his  Privy  Chamber,  for 
which,  as  usual,  there  was  no  pay  but  by 
a  monopoly — in  this  case  a  patent  for 
hackney-coaches  and  tobacco. 

And  now,  his  eldest  son  being  six- 
teen, it  became  the  business  of  a  good 
father  to  look  out  for  a  wife  suitable  for 
him.     It  is  a  curious  evidence  of  the 
morality  of  the  age.    Sir  Edmund  was  a 
very  religious  man,  a  high-minded  man 
in  all  his  dealings,  but  he  did  as  his 
father  did  before  him.    Infant  marriages, 
indeed,  seem  not  to  have  been  considered 
wrong.    Mary  Blacknall  was  a  poor  little 
heiress,   not  fourteen,  her   father    and 
mother  had  died  of  the  "  great  plaage," 
at  "one  instant  time,"  in  1625.     Her 
uncle  and  guardians  were  quarrelling  over 
her  little  person  as  a  chattel  or  spoil  to 
be  fought  for  by  each  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, when  Sir  Edmund  stepped  in,  paid 
2,0001,  to  the  Crown,  "  who  exercised 
"  most  oppressive  powers  in  the  disposal 
a  of  infant  heiresses,"  and  married  her 
to  his  son,  aged  sixteen.  As  it  happened, 
the  poor  child  fell  into  good  and  kind 
hands.     Ralph  was  sent  back  to  college, 
and   Mary  lived   alternately  with  his 
family  and  with  an  aunt  of  her  own, 
until  the  young  pair  were  taken  in  at 
Claydon. 

Sir  Edmund  seems  to  have  been  very 
fond  of  her,  and  had  a  picture  of  her 


painted  "by  that  most  excellent  Court 
painter,  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke,"  at  the 
same  time  with  his  own,  in  blue  and 
white  satin  and  pearls ;  but  it  is  poor 
and  cold  in  colour, — one  in  which  the 
master  must  have  left  even  more  than 
usual  to  his  school. 

^  A  busy  life  Sir  Edmund  led.     Par- 
liament, his  constant  and  anxious  duties 
at  Court,  his  estates  and  large  private 
business,  and  thirteen  children,  brought 
much    anxiety   and   work    upon  him, 
and    he   was    obliged    to    be    a    great 
deal  in   London,   while  his  wife   and 
children  inhabited  Claydon.     The  diffi- 
culty of  providing  clothes  seems  to  have 
been  great,  and  he  writes  to  his  wife, 
his  "  most  loving  sister," x  as  he  addresses 
the  letter.     "  Good  puss,  if  eyther  you 
"  or  my  daughter  can  thinck  of  what 
"  you  shall  necessarily  want,  as  gloves 
"  or  such  things,  I  will  provide  them. 
"  I  would  faine  have  the  carrier  bringe 
"  upp  a  cart  this  day  fortnight  if  it  may 
"  be  noe  prejudice  to  him."  Everything 
else  seems  otherwise  to  have  been  con- 
tained in  their  own  premises :  a  corn- 
mill,  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  farm  build- 
ings, blacksmith's  forge,  carpenter's  shop, 
stable,  timber-yard,  riding  house,  and  im- 
mense outhouses,  where  Sir  Edmund's 
great  trunk  still  lies. 

As  time  went  on  and  his  work  in- 
creased, he  entrusted  more  and  more  to 
his  eldest  son  Ralph,  of  whom  there  is 
a  picture  by  Cornelius  Jansen  painted 
about  this  time.2  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  model  of  prudence  and  priggism 
in  his  youth,  methodical  and  precise, 
but  full  of  generous  care  for  others,  and 
sparing  no  pains  for  all  that  wanted  it. 
On  him  devolved  a  great  part  of  the 
management  of  his  younger  brothers. 
One,  Master  Henry,  was  somewhat  of  a 
scapegrace,  a  "  soger,"  which  he  "  cannot 
give  his  minde  to."  "  It  is  not  the  firing 
of  bouillots  that  fears  me,"  but  he  wishes 
to  "follow  the  Court."  "Nues  of  a 
horsmache"  is  what  interests  him.  "  I 

1  Fancy  relationships  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered a  proof  of  friendship     Aunt  "Gary  " 
writes  to  nephew  Edmund  as  "  cosen. "    James 
Dillon  calls  Sir  Edmund  "  granfather, "    and 
inquires  after  "Brother  Doll." 

2  At  South  Kensington. 
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"  Lave  rod  Imt  to  ranches  cense  I  saw 
"  you,  and  liave  won  both."     An<  >ther  is 
an  Unlucky  Torn, — of  whom  there  is  a 
picture,  his  hair  cut  square,  in  armour, 
whii-h  sits  very  ill  on  him — always  in 
scrapes,  always  writing  for  money,  which 
"  is  this  time  infallibly  to  make  his  for- 
tune."   As  soon  as  he  left  school  he  got 
into  trouble  with  a  love  affair  ;  then  he 
is  off  to  "Stockhollam,"  a  volunteer  at 
sea,  taking  service  in  the  army  of  France, 
drawing;bills  on  Ralph  to  be  paid  im- 
mcdi  itcly  afVr  the  "next  fight;"  after 
which  he  disposes  of  himself  for  a  time 
in  an  expedition  to  Virginia,  but,  re- 
turning ruined,  writes  to  his  father  that 
he  is  in  London,  and  "  obliged  to  stay 
"  in  bed,   for  he   has    been   forced   to 
"pledge  his  hosen,"  and  torments  his 
brother  Ralph  for  a  new  coat,  "  having 
only  one  sorey  thing,"  and  then  com- 
plains bitterly  because  it  is  "  not  good 
enoughe."     Next  he  is   sent  down    to 
Claydon  Rectory,   and  "cannot  longer 
beare  the  quiet,"—"  this  hellish  life,"  as 
lie  calls  it ;  "  nothing  but  to  walk  in 
"  att  one  doore  and  out  att  the  other. 
"  Before  I  will  endure  it  I  will  take  a 
"  rope    and   make   an   end  of   myself, 
"  and  then  neither  mother,  nor  brother, 
"  nor  sister  shall  take  any  more  care  for 
"  me."     He  is  then  allowed  to  come  up 
to  the  Piazza,  or,  as  he  spells  the  word, 
"Pehoatso."     At  last  he  is  sent  off  to 
"the   Plantations,"    and     poor    Ralph 
writes,  "He  is  gone  to  the  Barbathos; 
•ut  three  days  before  ho  went  he 
"  played  me  a  slippery   trick,  though 
"  \   had   many   deepe  protestations   to 
"  the  contrary.       It  was  not  discovered 
"  till  he  was  goan."     Nothing  daunted, 
however,  Master  Tom  writes  merrily  to 
his  father  soon  after,  about  the  "  t 
"  some    fruits   this   land    doth   beare ; 
"  the.  best,  your  pine-apple,  w : 
"  such  a  daintie  fruit  that  King  Jeames 
"  swore   it    was   the   apple   that    Eve 
"  cosned  Adam  with." 

The  fourth  son,  another  Sir  Edmund, 
was  a  gallant  young  soldier,  of  wh"iii 
there  is  a  pleasant  little  portrait  in 
armour.  He  1"  gins  life  badly,  gets  into 
debt  ;;t  college,  luit  returns  honourably 
in  after  years  to  repay  it,  joins  the  Dutch 


army  in  Flanders,  and  then  follows  the 
King  t'>  Scotland  as  a  volunteer,  when 
there  is  a  touching  letter  of  adieu  to  his 
"  approoved  good  brother  Ralph."  He 
was  afterwards  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Drogheda. 

In  all  Sir  Edmund's  intricate  affairs, 
public  and  private,  he  consults  toeldfiifc 
son,  and  the  tender  affection  and  confi- 
dence between  them  is  most  touching. 
Notwithstanding  the  stiff  and  ceremo- 
nious manner  of  the  times,  they  write 
to  each  other  like  brothers.  Old  Lady 
Sussex,  mother  of  Sir  Edmund's  friend, 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  writes  to  her  "  constant" 
ally  Ralph,  "  Your  father  sade  no  man 
"  had  a  better  child,  and  many  more 
"  good  words  he  sade  of  you,  wliieh 
"  plesed  me  very  much  to  know  you  was 
11  uppon  so  dear  and  kainde  termes." 

After  parting  with  him  to  follow 
Charles  on  the  first  Scotch  expedition, 
Sir  Edmund  writes,  "Good Ralphe,  since 
"Prince  Henry's  death  I  never  knew 
"  soe  much  grief  as  to  part  from  you ; 
"  and  trewly,  because  I  saw  you  equally 
"  afflicted  with  it,  my  sorrow  was  the 
"  greater.  But,  Ralph,  we  cannott  live 
"  always  together.  It  cannott  be  longe 
"  ere  by  the  cource  of  nature,  wee  must 
"  be  severd ;  and  if  that  time  be  pre- 
"  vented  by  accident,  yet  we  must  re- 
"  solve  to  beare  it  with  that  patience 
"and  corrage  as  becomes  men  and 
"  Christians ;  and  soe  the  great  God  of 
"  heaven  send  uss  to  meete  againe  ey  ther 
"  in  this  world  or  in  the  next"  Ralph's 
attachment  to  his  father  was  quite  as 
warm  :  "  Oh,  Doctor  !"  he  writes  to  his 
uncle,  Doctor  Denton,  the  King's  phy- 
sician, who  accompanied  the  army,  "  if 
"  my  father  goes  to  the  Borders"  (on  a 
mission  with  Lord  Holland)  "  he  is 
"  lost ;  I  know  his  corrage  will  be  his 
"  distruction :  iioe  man  did  ever  soe  wil- 
"  fully  mine  himself  and  his  posterity.'' 
"  H  you  goe,"  he  writes  to  his  father, 
"knowing  your  forwardness,  I  shall 
"  never  think  to  see  you  more,  but  with 
"  griefe  confesse  that  never  man  did 
"  more  wilfully  cast  himself  away."  His 
father  answers,  asking  him  "to  putt 
"  soe  much  trust  in  mee  as  to  beleeve  I 
"will  net  wilfully  tlirust  myself  into 
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"  danger,  nor  will  I  tliincke  you  conld 
"wish  mo  to  leave  anything  undone, 
"  when  it  falls  to  my  tunie  to  bee  in 
"action."' 

Tn  happier  days  they  write  to  each 
other  merrily  about  the  "noos,"  in  the 
intervals  of  weighty  business. 

"I  pray  send  your  "brother  to  Oxford 
"  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  will  allow  him 
"  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  he  shall  have 
"  a  cloth  suit  made  him  against  Easier. 
"  Advise  him  to  husbande  it  well.  The 
"  King  goes  to  Newmarkctt  on  Monday 
"  se'nnight."  Sir  Edmund,  writing  from 
the  Court,  says  :  "To  requite  your  noos 
"  of  your  fish,  1  will  tell  you  as  good  ;i 
"  tale  from  hence.  A  merchant  of 
"  Lund  tin  that  writt  to  a  factor  of  his 
"  beyond  sea,  desired  him  by  the  next 
"  shipp  to  send  him  2  or  3  apes. 
"  Tic  forgot  the  r,  and  there  it  was— 203 
"  apes.  His  factor  sent  him  fewer 
"  scoare,  and  says  he  shall  have  the  rest 
"  by  the  next  shipp.  If  yourself  or 
"  friends  will  buy  any  to  breed  on,  you 
"  could  never  have  such  choyco  as  now. 
"  In  earnest  this  is  very  trew."  Much 
troubled  by  sciatica — "which  mustris 
u  right  me  word  is  your  new  name  for  an 
"  owlde  ache'" — of  which  he  has  "crewell 
twinges,"  ho  goes  "  to  the  Bathe"  with 
his  son,  who  is  also  ill,  and  writes 
pleasantly  to  his  daughter-in-law  to 
excuse  her  husband  from  coming  I"  her. 
"  Good  daughter,  I  cannot,  prevaile  with 
"your  husband  to  leave  me  ;  Mien-fore, 
d  lieavl,  forgive  us  boath,  r.inoe  his 
"  absence  is  against  boath  our  wills. 
u  \Ye  pass  our  time  awayo  as  merrily  as 
"  paino  will  give  us  leave,  and  soe,  dear 
'•'  heart,  iarwcll." 

About  this  time  Charles  gave  him 
his  own  portrait,  in  a  Mail:  velvet 
clonk,  \\itli  a  star,  a  very  line  Vandyke, 
three,  quarters  —  replica  of  one  burnt  in 
the  great  fire  at  Whitehall. 

Sir    Kdmimd   seems,    indeed,   to   have 

been  greatly  loved,  for,  says  old  Lloyd, 

with    many    impressive    capitals,    '    lie 

"  was   a    person    ..f    singular    and    most 

"conspicuous  Goodness,  and  y"   Km;r 

u  would   often    s.-iy    he   was   y"    model    of 

••no  my  in  his  family,  whieh  lie  would 

1  Vernny  Pii[>crM,  ('uniden  Society. 


"  have  all  ye  Gentlemen  and  Persons  of 
"  Distinction  and  Character  follow  that 
"  were  about  his  Court,  for  he  had  y* 
"  Piety  of  a  Puritan  in  those  days,  y" 
"  ( 1harity  of  a  Papist,  and  yp  Civility 
"  of  an  English  ]\Ian  ;  and  he  was  ac- 
"  kno\\ -ledged'to  be  in  histime  theOnelie 
"  Courtier  that  was  not  complained  of." 
The  portraits  of  his  many  friends  hang 
round  him,  given  probably  by  them- 
s<'lvos,  for  he  was  always  in  pecuniary 
dilliculties,  and  could  not  have  all'ordod 
such  expensive  proofs  of  friendship. 

L(ft?>/  (\ininrpon — a  full  length  by 
Vandyke,  with  a  fair  complexion  and 
light  hair,  in  dark  blue  satin,  set  off  by 
a  tawny  and  yellow  curtain,  daughter  of 
hie  "  very  loving  friendo  "  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery. 

Sir  Roger  Buryoyne — ;"  in  a  blew 
mantle" — 

"I,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Do  give  and  .lo^rannt, 
To  Roger  Kurgoyno 

And  the  fruit  of  his  loin, 
The  manor  of  I 'often 
Until  the  world's  rotten  "— 

from  whom  there'  are.  many  packets  of 
interesting  letters.  u  Unrgoyne  is  a 
reall  fricnde,"  writes  Ralph  in  December, 
1546. 

A'/V  Uarry  Lee  of  Ditchley—  a  tine 
Cornelius  Jansen — the  old  royalist  cele- 
brated in"  \Yoodsloek, "n  most  intelligent 
face  with  bushy  hair  in  dark  doublet 
and  point  lace  cellar.1 

A  full  len;-,th  of  his  Mother,  by 
Vandyke--  -Kleanor.  ('..unless  of  Su 
who  had  married  ni  >r<v^./<v  ??o. •••.-.-  "  tin' 
prime  man  of  the  liaii'lilles."  inueli  older 
than  herself,  "(Miamberlayin-  to  (^ueeii 
Kli/ahetli.''  She  I7M  a  MOat  ally  and 
correspondent  of  Ralph's,  who  holpg 
her  iu  her  denlin-s  \\ith  her  son,  her 
"furniture  and  le,n:;in:-s,"  her  money 
mailers,  and  her  gown^.  "Switc  Mr. 
\'ei'iiey"  is'jn^yed  to  get  her  "a  li;;iird 
saline  from  Kranei-,"  "not  like  those 
«  to  l,e  hade  heer,  Iherty  sliillin;,'s  I  yard.' 
•'  Ihe  axe.  and  the  color  1oke>  lyk-'  durl." 

Sir     K'o-vr    and     Lady     Snss«-\     are 
ips"'atJhe"eiislenin;;"of  K'alph's 


sons. 
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James  Dillon,  afterwards  Lord  Eos- 
common,  a  college  friend  and  constant 
correspondent  of  Balph,  whose  letters 
are  many,  and  very  entertaining.  His 
father,  the  first  Lord,  had  been  converted 
from  Catholicism  "by  Archbishop  Usher, 
and  James  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
whence  he  seems  often  to  have  found 
it  agreeable  to  ride  over  with  Ealph  to 
Claydon,  where  he  had  a  great  flirtation 
with  two  half-nieces  of  Sir  Edmund, 
Doll  and  Anne  Leake. 

There  is  a  Cornelius  Jansen  of  Anne 
"  in  a  Persian  habit,  furred ;"  she  married 
a  Hobart,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. "  Brother  Doll,"  as  James 
Dillon  calls  her,  was  a  bit  of  a  romp. 
She  complained  that  he  "  had  rubbed  the 
skin  off  of  her  lippes."  He  sends  her  a 
dozen  of  gloves ;  "  tenn  of  them  I  confess 
"  were  long  since  due  unto  her,  the  other 
"  tow  I  mean  to  make  her  deserve  when 
"  I  meet  her  next." 

Lastly,  another  Cornelius  Jansen,  the 
eyes  and  mouth  exquisitely  painted  and 
life-like,  of  a  beautiful  girl  in  her  prime, 
"  in  a  shepherdess's  habit,  blew, "  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  Eoyalist,  Sir  William 
Uvedale, — poor  Nan,  of  whom  Sir 
Edmund  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly 
fond.  He  recounts  her  marriage  with 
great  pleasure ;  then  "she  is  the  joyful 
mother  of  a  brave  boy ;"  and  two  years 
after,  just  as  he  is  going  into  battle  with 
his  master  on  the  ill-fated  Scotch  expedi- 
tion, he  writes :  "My  Lord  Chamberlayne 
"  (Lord  Pembroke)  sent  for  mee,  and 
"  tould  mee  the  sadd  news  of  sweete 
"  Mrs.  Henslowe's  death,  desiring  me 
"  to  break  it  to  her  father.  Trewly  I 
"  cannot  express  my  greefe  for  the  loss 
"  of  her.  She  was  one  that  I  had  an 
"  extreordiiiary  esteeme  for,  and  to  whos 
"  love  I  owe  much.  I  have  now  lost  her ; 
"  if  she  had  lived  a  few  weekes  longer, 
"  she  mought  have  lost  mee." 

Sir  Edmund  seems  to  have  left  his 
home  on  this  occasion  in  very  low  spirits, 
as  appears  in  his  will,  made  just  before 
his  departure,  which  expresses  his  deep 
devotional  feelings,  and  his  strong  affec- 
tion for  all  his  family.  He  ends  it  by 
making  Ealph  his  sole  executor,  "having 
"  had  experience  of  hisfidelitie  to  me,  and 


"  his  love  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  and 
"  my  much  loved  wife."      His  religious 
sentiments  were  very  strong,  and  against 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  King  under 
the   influence   of    Laud  and  the  High 
Church   party.       "He    considered    the 
cause  of  the  Scotch  a  righteous  one," 
says  Principal  Baillie,  "  and  was  a  lover 
of  their  nation."     The  attempt  to  force 
episcopacy   upon  Scotland  was  as   ill- 
managed  as  it  was  absurd  and  unjust. 
The  troops  were  almost  without  food. 
"The  trewth  is,  wee   are  betrayed  in 
all  our  intelligence."     "  We  spend  our 
money  and  our  honner  together."    "  The 
'  Scots  have  15,000  men  on  the  one 
'  hand,  and  Lasly  with  30,000  more  will 
'  be  as   neare  uss   this   night   on   the 
'  other ;  our  army  very  weake,  and  not 

well  ordered."     "  Our  men  are  verry 

rawe,  our  armes  of  all  sorts  nawght,  our 
"  vittle  scarce,  and  provision  for  horses 
"  woarce  .  .  .  All  for  want  of  money  to 
"  keep  uss  till  we  bee  better  men,  or 
"  bring  more  men  to  uss."  "  The  small- 
"  pox  is  much  in  our  army  ;  there  is  a 
"  hundred  sick  of  it  in  one  regiment." 
At  one  time  the  Scots  approached  so  near 
the  King's  camp  without  being  found 
out  that  he  was  in  considerable  danger 
of  being  captured. 

Soon  after  the  situation  became  so 
critical  that  Sir  Edmund  was  sent  to 
treat  with  them,  "  as  he  was  known  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  Scottish  people," 
says  Baillie.  "Wherein  thoghe  I  had 
"  a  tough  parte  to  play,  I  dare  bouldly 
"  say  I  handled  the  business  soe  that  I 
"  begatt  this  treaty;  otherwise  wee  had,  I 
"  doubt  not,  been  at  blowes  by  this  time." 

At  last,  finding  that  nothing  could  be 
accomplished,  in  June,  1639,  the  King 
suddenly  rode  up  post  to  London  from 
"  Barwick"  with  his  household  (among 
them  Sir  Edmund,  who  had  only  just 
recovered  from  a  bad  attack  of  sciatica 
and  "  gowte  ") — "  260  miles  in  foure 
days." 

And  now,  November  3,  1640,  the 
memorable  Assembly  met'  wherein  the 
very  crown  of  our  English  liberties  may 
be  said  to  have  been  established.  It 
was  a  struggle  which  could  have  but 
one  end,  for,  as  Sir  John  Eliot  had 
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said,  "  None  have  gone  about  to  break 
"  Parliaments,  but  in  the  end  Parlia- 
"  ments  have  broken  them.  The  fates 
"  in  that  hold  correspondency  with 
«  Justice." 

The  father  and  son  sat  together  for 
the  first  time — Sir  Edmund  for  Wy- 
combe,  Sir  Ealph  for  Aylesbury — sym- 
pathizing warmly  on  all  great  points, 
and  yet  often  divided.  Sir  Edmund  was 
in  a  peculiarly  difficult  position.  He  had 
been  about  the  King  almost  from  boy- 
hood ;  the  loyalty  of  the  day  was  a  sort  of 
religion;  and,  though  distressed  beyond 
measure  by  his  master's  arbitrary  aims, 
and  the  misery  risked  in  promoting 
them,  he  could  not  forsake  him  in  his 
distress,  and  seems  at  last  to  have  seen  no 
issue  to  his  perplexities  but  death  :  "  For 
"  my  owne  parte  I  have  lived  till  paine 
"  and  trouble  has  made  me  weary  to  doe 
"  soe,  and  the  woarst  that  can  come  shall 
"  not  be  unwelcome  to  me."  Shortly 
after,  to  add  to  his  sorrows,  poor  Dame 
Margaret  sanK  under  her  share  of 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  died,  leaving  a 
little  girl  of  eight,  and  two  or  three 
more  out  of  the  "  sixe  sonnes  and  sixe 
daughters  "  not  much  older. 

Sir   Ealph    had    openly  joined    the 
party  of  the  Parliament.     He  writes  to 
Lady  Barrymore,  "  Peace  and  our  liber- 
ties are  the  only  things  wee  aime  at. 
Till  wee  have  peace,  I  am  sure  wee  can 
enjoy  noe  liberties,  and  without   our 
liberties   I   shall  not  heartily  desire 
peace." 1   His  notes  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment written  in  pencil  on  folded  sheets  of 
paper,  evidently  on  his  knees,  edited  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  and  quoted  by  Hallani  and 
Foster,  are  full  of  interest.     Sometimes 
when  the  debate  grew  excited,  and  mem- 
bers rose  suddenly,  "  the  formal  writing 
becomes  most  irregular,"  sometimes  great 
jogs  havebeengiven  to  the  writer's  elbow. 
No  record  was  allowed  by  the  Commons 
to  be  made  of  their  proceedings,  and 
Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes  and  others  mention 
the  difficulty  put  in  the  way  of  any 
member  who   attempted  it.      On  one 
occasion    Sir    Harry    Vane    stops    an 
offender  in  this   way,  by  saying  "  he 
remembered  when  noe  man  was  allowed 
i  Carnden  Papers. 


to  take  notes,  and  wishes  it  to  be  now 
forbidden." 

Very  vivid  the  scene  becomes  some- 
times, as  we  read  Sir  Ealph's  account 
of  what  passed  in  that  old  House  of 
Commons,  burnt  only  thirty-two  years 
ago,  but  which  is  now  nearly  forgotten ; 
where,  as  Mr.  Forster  says,  for  three 
centuries  some  of  the  most  important 
business  of  this  world  was  transacted.  It 
ran  at  right  angles  with  Westminster 
Hall,  and  was  about  as  long  as  the  Hall 
is  broad ;  beneath  it  was  the  crypt,  which 
is  now  used  as  a  chapel,  and  where  Guy 
Fawkes  and  his  barrels  of  gunpowder 
were  discovered ;  in  fact,  it  occupied  the 
place  of  what  is  now  St.  Stephen's  Hall. 
"  There  was  a  passage  from  it  into  the 
"  great  hall  itself,  which  in  those  days 
"  shared  in  the  excitement  of  the  House 
"  itself ;  there  the  members  walked  up 
"  and  down  in  the  intervals  of  debate." 
There  the  King  passed  on  his  way  to  ap- 
prehend the  five  members,  "striking  such 
"  a  fear  into  those  who  kept  shops  in 
"  the  said  hall,  or  near  the  gate  thereof, 
"  as  they  instantly  closed  their  shops." 
The  beautiful  pointed  arches  and  deco- 
rations of  the  old  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
of  the  13th  century,  had  been  hidden 
after  the  Reformation  by  boards  below, 
and  a  ceiling  under  the  old  roof,  and 
by  a  rude  gallery  into  which  the  mem- 
bers mounted  by  a  ladder.  "  There 
"  they  sat,  Puritan  and  courtier,  the 
"  pick  and  choice  of  the  gentlemen  of 
"  England — by  birth,  by  wealth,  by 
"  talents,  the  first  assembly  in  the 
"world."  "With  all  the  foremost  of 
these  on  both  sides,  Ralph  seems  to 
have  been  acquainted,  as  may  be  seen 
in  his  letters;  and  Buckinghamshire  was 
represented  by  the  best  of  them.  There 
is  at  Claydon  an  odd  sheet  of  paper 
whereon  twelve  of  the  names  of  its 
members  are  "  faire  writ  for  sport "  by 
themselves ;  Hampden's  firm  round 
hand  very  conspicuous  amongst  them. 

The  time  was  an  anxious  one,  and 
the  sittings  became  late.  Lord  Claren- 
don says,  "  When  their  hours  had  be- 
"  come  very  disorderly,  the  House  sate 
"  till  foure  of  the  o'clock  in  the  after- 
"  noon."  Indeed,  there  is  an  appeal  to 
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them  by  their  Speaker  (who  however 
was  not  much  regarded)  just  before  the 
debate  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
against  the  "  rush  of  members  between 
"  twelve  and  one  midday,  such  that  he 
"  was  faine  to  tell  them  they  were 
"  unworthy  to  sit  in  this  great  and 
"  wise  assembly  that  "would  so  rush 
"  forthe  to  their  dinners."  After  their 
meal,  Clarendon  says,  he  "  did  often 
"  ride  in  the  fields  between  West- 
"  minster  and  Chelsea." 

And  now,  after  an  interval  of  eleven 
years,  began  the  great  struggle — the 
impeachment  of  Strafford,  the  attacks 
upon  monopolies,  upon  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  bishops,  and  the  dignified 
assertion  by  the  Commons  of  their 
rights,  civil  and  religious,  bound  up 
together.  "  Believe  me,  sir,';  says 
Eudyard,  "they  who  would  introduce 
"  another  religion  into  the  Church  must 
"  first  bring  trouble  and  anarchy  into 
"  the  government  of  the  State,  that  so 
"  they  may  work  their  ends  in  a  con- 
"  fusion,  which  now  lies  at  the  door." 

Then  comes  the  memorable  debate  on 
the  Grand  Eemonstrance,  21  November, 
1641,  "  of  which  Sir  Ealph  gives " 
(says  Mr.  Bruce)  "  a  brief  but  most 
"  valuable  report,  the  first  that  has  ever 
"  been  given  to  the  world  except  the 
"^speech  of  Sir  E.  Deering."  It  lasted 
fifteen  hours,  from,  twelve  at  noon  till 
the  unheard-of  tune  of  three  in  the 
morning.  There  were  several  divisions  ; 
the  final  one — yeas,  159,  noes,  148. 
Towards  the  close,  upon  Hampden's 
proposal  to  publish  the  paper,  the  wild- 
est uproar  prevailed.  Herbert  says,  "  We 
"  had  catched  at  each  other's  locks  and 
"  sheathed  our  swords  in  each  other's 
"  bowels,  had  not  the  sagacity  and  great 
"  calmness  of  Mr.  llampdeii  by  a  short 
"  speech  prevented  it."  The  House  not 
"being  prepared  or  intended  for  night 
sittings,  "  the  chamber  was  so  dimly 
lighted,"  says  Warwick,  "  it  was  like 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

Sir  Edmund  was  not  present,  but 
with  the  King,  who  had  gone  to  Scot- 
land greatly  to  the  indignation  of  the 
two  Houses.  All  their  wrongs  were 
enumerated;  among  others,  Ealph  men- 


tions "  Sir  Jolin  Eliot's  imprisonment 
"  under  the  King's  own  hand,  and  want- 
"  ing  bread." 

Not  six  weeks  after  this,  "  on  Moun- 
day,  Jan.  3rd,"  came  the  attempt  to  arrest 
the  five  members,  Sir  Ealph's  account  of 
which  is  quoted  in  Hallarn  : — "  The 
"  King  sent  a  sergeant-at-arms  to  de- 
"  niaiid  these  members.  The  next  day 
"  came  information  that  they  should  be 
"  taken  by  force.  '  Let  them  be  com- 
"  nianded  to  absent  themselves.'  Jan. 
"  13th.— A  little  while  after  the  King 
"  came  with  all  his  guard  and  pen- 
"  sioiiers,  two  or  three  hundred  soldiers 
"  and  gentlemen.  The  King  commanded 
"  the  soldiers  to  stay  in  the  hall,  and 
"sent  us  word  hee  was  at  the  doore. 
"  The  Speaker  was  commanded  to  sit 
"  still  with  the  mace  lying  before  him, 
"and  the  King  cam  to  the  dore  and 
"  took  the  palsgrave  in  with  him,  and 
"  command  all  that  cam  with  him, 
"  uppon  their  lives,  not  to  com  in.  Soe 
"  the  dores  were  kept  open,  and  the 
"  Earl  of  Eoxborough  stood  within  the 
"  dore,  leaninge  upon  it.  Then  the 
"  Kinge  came  uppwards  towards  the 
"  chaire,  with  his  hat  off,  and  the 
"  Speaker  steped  over  to  meet  him. 
"  Then  the  Kinge  steped  upp  to  his 
"  place  and  stood  uppon  the  stepp,  but 
"  sate  not  down  in  the  chair.  And 
"  after  hee  had  looked  a  greate  while,  hee 
"  told  us  hee  would  not  breake  our 
"  privileges,  but  treason  had  uoe  privi- 
"  lege.  He  cam  for  those  five  gentle- 
"  men,  for  he  expected  obedience  yeas- 
"  terdav,  and  not  an  answer.  Then  hee 
"  called  Mr.  Pirn  and  Mr.  Hollis  by 
"  name,  but  noe  answer  was  made. 
"  Then  he  asked  the  Speaker  if  they 
"  were  heere,  or  where  they  ware.  Uppon 
"  that  the  Speaker  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
"  desiered  his  excuse,  for  hee  was  a 
"  servant  to  the  House,  and  had  neitlici 
"  eyes  nor  tongue  to  see  or  say  auy- 
"  thing  but  what  they  comanded  him. 
"  Then  the  Kinge  told  him  hee  thought 
"  his  owne  eyes  were  as  good  as  his, 
"  and  then  said  his  birdes  were  flown, 
"  but  lie  did  expect  the  House  would 
"  send  them  to  him ;  if  they  did  not, 
"  hee  would  seeke  them  himself,  for 
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"  there  treason  was  foule,  and  such  an 
"  one  as  they  would  all  thanke  him  to 
"  discover.  Then  hee  assured  us  they 
"  should  have  a  faire  triall,  and  soe 
"  went  out,  putting  off  his  hat  till  hee 
"  cam  to  the  dore." 

"Jan.  5. — Committee  at  Guildhall, 
"  to  consider  and  advise  how  to  right 
"  the  House  in  point  of  privilege  broken 
"  by  the  Kinge  coming  yeasterday,  with 
"  a  force  to  take  members  out  of  our 
"  house.  Divers  mariners  and  seamen 
"  tendred  their  services,  by  petition, 
"  signed  by  1,000  names,  to  guard  the 
"  Committee  by  water  to  Westminster." 

Buckinghamshire  came  out  well  in 
the  struggle,  and  sent  up  a  petition, 
signed  by  6,000  subscribers,  who  "  pro- 
mised to  live  and  die  in  defence  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliament." 

The  King  left  London  "much  mal- 
content," and  about  six  months  after- 
wards he  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
He  had  retired  with  his  court  to 
York,  where  he  summoned  his  ad- 
herents. Sir  Edmund  obeyed  the  call, 
his  loyalty  and  personal  affection  un- 
shaken ;  but  it  was  with  a  sore  heart 
and  melancholy  forebodings  that  he  said 
to  Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon 
(Life,  part  2  :) — "  I  do  not  like  the  quarrel, 
"  and  do  heartily  wish  the  King  would 
"  yield  and  consent  to  what  they  desire, 
"  so  that  my  conscience  is  only  concerned 
"  in  honour  and  in  gratitude  to  follow 
"  my  master.  I  have  eaten  his  bread 
"  and  served  him  near  thirty  years,  and 
"  will  not  do  so  base  a  thing  as  to 
"  forsake  him,  and  choose  rather  to 
"  lose  my  life  (which  I  am  sure  I  shall 
"  do)  to  preserve  and  defend  those 
"  tilings  which  are  against  my  con- 
"  science ;  for  I  will  deal  freely  with 
"  you,  I  have  no  reverence  for  the 
"  Bishops  for  whom  this  quarrel  sub- 
"  sists."  Clarendon  adds,  "  His  affec- 
"  tion  to  the  church  had  never  been 
"  suspected.  He  was  as  good  as  his 
"  word  and  was  killed  within  two 
"  months  after  this  discourse."  "  It  was 
"  a  passage  of  that  melancholick  time 
"  which  Mr.  Hyde  was  wont  often  to 
"  relate,  arid  with  which  he  was  much 
"  affected." 


It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  "this 
honourable  and  chivalrous  gentleman," 
as  Mr.  Bruce  calls  him,  desired  death 
as  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  him.  To  such  a  pass  had  Charles 
brought  matters  that  his  truest  and 
wisest  friends,  like  Falkland,  could 
hardly  desire  his  success. 

The  standard  was  raised  at  Notting- 
ham, 25th  August,  1G42.  The  utter 
want  of  preparation  is  almost  incredible. 
It  was  with  "  300  infantry,  without  the 
"train  bands,  800  cavalry  very  ill 
"  appointed,  the  artillery  still  left  at 
"  York  for  want  of  horses"  (see  Hume), 
that  Charles  prepared  to  inflict  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  on  his  people.  Sir 
William  Uvedale,  Sir  Edmund's  old 
friend,  was  sent  in  vain  to  London  to 
negotiate,  and  the  war  began.  The  forces 
of  the  Parliament  were  mustered  at 
Northampton;  15,000  men  under  Lord 
Essex.  The  King's  troops  had  increased 
to  10,000  when  he  left  Shrewsbury, "and 
advanced  on  Banbury,  but  the  look-out 
on  both  sides  was  so  badly  kept,  that 
the  armies  were  only  six  miles  apart, 
and  knew  nothing  of  each  other.  When 
close  to  Edgehill,  Prince  Eupert  reported 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
late  in  the  day,  but  the  battle  began. 
A  slight  advantage  was  obtained  against 
the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  and  the  raw  troops  of  the  King 
pursued.  The  tide  of  battle,  however, 
turned  ;  they  were  driven  back  with  great 
loss ;  Lindsey,  the  King's,  general,  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner 
with  his  son.  Sir  Edmund  Verney 
was  "  killed,  bravely  defending  the 
standard/'  which  was  taken,  the  hand 
which  grasped  it  still  clinging  to  it,  on 
one  of  the  fingers  of  which  was  a  ring 
containing  the  King's  miniature,  pre- 
served at  Claydon.  "  Selling  it  and 
"  his  life,"  says  an  old  paper,  "  at  the 
"  rate  of  nine  gentlemen  who  fell  that 
"-  day  by  his  hand."  Before  night  five 
thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field, 
neither  party  having  gained  any  decisive 
advantage.  Sir  Edmund's  body  was 
lost  in  the  melee.  There,  almost  in 
sight  of  his  home,  and  all  that  he 
cared  for,  this  good  brave  man  passed 
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away,  while  his  body  was  buried '  among 
the  hosts  of  unnamed  dead  who  had 
spilt  their  blood  fruitlessly  in  that 
dismal  quarrel, — li  in  the  two-and-fiftieth 
yeare  of  his  age"  only,  but  content,  even 
glad,  to  die,  in  order  not  to  see  the  evil 
that  was  coming.1 

Poor  Ealph  seems,  at  first,  to  have 
been  quite  overwhelmed.  There  are 
no  more  "notes"  of  Parliament;  and, 
after  a  time,  he  got  into  trouble  with 
the  "  powers  that  were,"  and  was  obliged 
to  go  abroad.  He  seems  to  have  re- 
turned to  England  several  times  ;  but 
in  1655  he  was  "seized  at  Claydon 
"  and  carried  prisoner  to  St.  James's 
"  House,  and  after  to  a  chamber  at  Mr. 
"  Hooker's  house  that  keepes  ye  Tenis 
"  Court.  He  then  entered  on  a  Bond  to 
"  ye  Lord  Protector  of  2,000/.,"  after 
which  he  settled  in  France.  It  must 
have  been  a  sore  trial  to  the  metho- 
dical careful  manager,  to  whom  all 
were  anxious  to  entrust  their  affairs, 
to  have  to  transact  all  the  business 
concerning  his  landed  estates  and 
intricate  money  matters  through  other 
people  ;  all  the  items  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  sent  to  him  at  Blois,  where  he 
and  his  family  lived  for  many  years,  and 
where  his  wife  died.  The  letters  are 
all  directed  "Monsieur  Ealph  Smith" 
— time-honoured  name  for  all  refugees 
down  to  Louis  Philippe ;  and  his 
friends,  and  those  of  his  father,  Roy- 
alist and  Parliamentary  alike,  do  not  for- 
get him,  and  write  constantly.  Some- 
times he  is  at  Paris,  and  receives 
accounts,  bodily  and  mental,  concerning 
his  children,  from  the  governess,  a  sort 
of  cousin, — howjEdmund  now  sticks  not 
out  his  little  stomach,  John  spendeth 
not  now  his  money  in  fruit  and  gun- 
powder, and  the  little  gentlewomen  are 
well.  Edmund  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  grandmother  Denton,  and  a  good 
deal  spoilt.  When  first  he  rejoined  his 
family  in  London  the  old  lady  is  very 
uneasy  at  his  shyness,  and  pleads  fondly 
for  his  bashful  ways,  "He  must  be  woone 

1  The  raising  of  the  standard  is  painted  in 
one  of  the  passages  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, but  Mr.  Cope  haa  put  in  an  imaginary 
Sir  Edmund. 


"  by  fare  menes.  The  child  was  feloe 
"  good  enoughe  in  my  house ;  he  is  of 
"  a  gentel,  swet  nature,  sone  corrected." 
At  last  matters  were  arranged  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  1660  Sir  Ralph  returned 
to  Claydon,  settled  his  affairs,  and 
took  to  all  his  old  methodical  ways, 
preserving  every  scrap  that  he  ever 
received,  and  fair  copies  of  every 
letter  he  ever  wrote  ;  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Bruce  relates,  his  care  went  so  far 
that  there  is  one  epistle  full  of  flowery 
compliments  and  elaborate  phrases, 
ticketed  "  This  was  never  writ  to  any 
one,"  ready  for  use.  Nothing,  indeed, 
was  too  minute  to  be  kept.  His  chil- 
dren's infant  letters,  every  bit  of  an 
account  or  calculation,  are  carefully  put 
by  and  ticketed.  There  is  a  little  scrap 
in  French  from  "  son  Jack  at  ffulham 
school,"  in  which  that  worthy  declares 
that  he  can  never  be  an  "  escoliu,  et  un 
"  metier  me  fera  du  bien  a  gayner  ma 
"  vie ;  si  je  n'ay  pas  de  quoi  vivre 
"  comme  je  croy  que  n'aurais  pas 
"  1'honneur  d'en  avoir  quand  je  serai 
"  home ;  espuis  je  ne  scauras  gayner 
"  ma  vie,  mais  petastre  moreres  de  fain. 
"  Encore  que  je  scoye  comme  cela 
"  j'espere  avoir  tousjurs  le  nom  de,  &c. 
"  Je  vous  prie  de  manuoye  un  peigne,  ou 
"  en  Anglais  (a  com  bruch)."  Next 
comes  a  bill  of  Jack's,  carefully  docketed 
by  his  father,  April  5, 1656,  for  10s.  :— 

Three  yards  of  blake  rubin  for  show 
strings 

Given  unto  our  waterman  for  bring- 
ing of  mee  and  my  things  .  .  . 

For  gluves 

For  kutting  of  my  hears 

&c.,  &c. 
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Jack  keeps  to  his  desire  for  a  metier, 
and  his  father  at  last  sends  him  to  a 
merchant  at  Aleppo.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendously long  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  Jack  inquiring,  "  excusing  his 
"  soe  suddaine  curiosity  about  (I  only 
"  say  about)  what  estate  you  intend  me 
"  at  first  and  last."  His  father  is  a  good 
deal  annoyed.  "You  must  know  chil- 
"  dren  doe  not  use  to  chatechize  their 
"  fathers  what  estate  they  intend  to 
"  leave  them.  'Tis  like  to  be  more  or 
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"  less,  as  you  carrie  your  selfe  towards 
"  me  and  towards  your  master.  If 
"  soberly,  honestly,  and  painfully,  I 
"  shall  think  nothing  too  much  for  you. 
"  God  in  his  mercy  direct  you  for  the 
"best."  Then  foUows  a  "noate  of 
"  divers  things,  provided  for  Jack's 
"  voyage."  Among  these  are  Taylor's 
"Holy  Livinge  and  Dying;"  Bishop 
Andrewes'  "Devotions," 'Gerard's  "Me- 
ditations," and  the  "Imitation of  Christ." 
The  world  of  books  is  strangely  small. 
Three  of  Ealph's  favourites  are  still 
alive  and  doing  good  service,  though 
the  "doublets,"  the  "stirrupp  stock- 
ings," and  "  powder  for  the  haire," 
which  come  next  on  the  list,  have  all  so 
entirely  passed  away,. 

Soon  after  the  eldest  son,  Edmund, 
married  the  heiress  of  a  very  convenient 
neighbouring  property,  with  an  old' 
house  (still  existing  as  a  farm)  at  which 
they  lived.  Jack  writes,  hearing  his 
brother  "  has  done  so  well  for  himself," 
suggesting  that  he  should  lend  him 
1,000£  Next  he  inquires  "  after  the 
health  of  the  two  young  esquiers,"  aged 
one  and  two.  He  continued  many  years 
at  Aleppo,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  eastern  town  with  which  England 
was  best  acquainted.  He  had  the  taste 
of  his  family  for  scribbling,  and  his 
letters  are  very  voluminous,  full  of 
curious  little  bits  of  information  about 
the  commerce  and  the  country,  but 
always  asking  favours,  and  full  of  pro- 
fessions and  conceit.  He  seems  to  have 
inherited  much  of  his  father's  minute 
methodical  ways,  but  not  his  generous 
spirit  and  unselfish  care  for  other 
people's  interests. 

One  day  this  winter  an  embryo  anti- 
quary had  taken  one  of  the  many  un- 
touched boxes  of  papers  out  of  the 
Muniment-room  to  catalogue  and  ab- 
stract, when  from  amongst  them  dropped 
an  unopened  letter,  addressed  by  Edmund 
at  Clay  don  to  John  at  Aleppo,  1670, 
the  seal  unbroken,  the  whole  untouched, 
as  it  had  been  despatched  nearly  two 
hundred  years  before.  It  seemed  almost 
like  a  breach  of  confidence  to  open  it, 
but  he  brought  it  down  that  it  might 
be  done  under  shelter  of  the  family 
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conscience.  Within  it  were  two  smaller 
notes  from  the  writer's  aunt  and  sister. 
It  was  a  long,  gossiping  letter  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  the  family, 
with  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  all 
his  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  to  the 
farthest  degree,  and  gives  a  curious  idea 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  society  ten 
years  after  the  Eestoration  :—  "  Sithence 
"  you  desire  to  understand  what  our 
"  native  parcell  of  the  world  is  doing  : 
"  Aunt  Elizabeth  Verney  hath  married 
"  one  Mr.  Adams,  a  ghostly  father. 
"  Cosen  Abercromy  says  he  is  married 
"  and  hath  issue,  but  nothing  to  rnain- 
"  tain  them.  Cosen  Jack  Temple,  Sir 
"  E.'s  brother,  was  tryed  for  having 
"  fourteen  wives  at  once,  and  escaped 
"  the  gallows.  I  think  I  have  suffi- 
ft  ciently  spoken  of  marriages.  ]STow  for 
"  hanging,  which  also  goes  by  destiny 
"  according  to  ye  opinion  of  some.  My 
"  cosen,  Eredd  Turville,  was  hanged  at 
"  Hertford  for  burglary  and  other  crimes. 
"  But  I'll  speak  no  more  of  such  igno- 
"  minious  ends,  though  these  ensuing 
"  may  be  as  deplorable ;  for  my  cosen 
"  Thorn  Danby  was  basely  murdered  in 
"  a  tavern  in  London,  by  one  Burrage  ; 
"  cosen  Keade  killed  in  Erance ;  cosen 
"  A.  Temple,  lieutenant  in  a  ship  of 
"  warr,  was  slayne  before  Algiers ;  and 
"  by  a  natural  death  are  deceased  old 
"  Aunt  Lady  Ursula  Verney,"  &c., 
married  to  Sir  Erancis  in  1599. 

The  letter  was  written,  as  they  all  are, 
on  the  first  page  only  of  the  sheet.  It 
seems  to  have  been  "  manners  "  not  to 
turn  over ;  and  excuses  are  often  made 
of  "  want  of  room  for  more,"  with  three 
pages  uncovered  ;  a  very  large  margin  is 
left,  and  then  used  lengthways  for  the 
parting  compliments  and  messages.  Even 
if  necessity  compels  the  writer  to  use 
the  second  page,  the  third,  if  possible, 
is  left  free ;  the  paper  is  very  rough 
and  bad,  the  writing  legible,  and  better 
than  most  hands  of  the  present  clay. 
The  notes  enclosed  were  affectionate 
little  bits  from  the  women  of  the 
family,  full  of  love,  but  containing  little 
news.  It  seemed  like  dropping  into 
the  old  family  circle,  their  hopes  and 
fears,  their  kindly  ways  and  thoughts, 
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their  love  so  fresh,  their  "  noos  "  so  old. 
•John  had  left  Aleppo  when  the  slow 
post  reached  it;  but  why  he  had  kept  the 
letter  without  taking  the  trouble  to  open 
it,  no  ghost  will  ever  tell. 

Sir  Ealph  went  on  to  the  last  manag- 
ing the  afiairs  of  all  his  friends  and 
relations,  giving  help,  money,  and  ad- 
vice to  all  his  numerous  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  their  children,  and  noting 
every  penny  carefully  down.  He  had 
his  picture  painted  by  Lely  (by  no 
means  a  good  one),  built  a  very  fine 
•tomb  in  the  little  church  close  to  the 
house — chiefly,  it  must  be  said,  in  honour 
of  his  beloved  and  ever-honoured  father 
.11  id  mother — with  busts  at  the  tor*  of 
Sir  Edmund  and  Margaret,  and  at  the 
•bottom  of  himself  and  Mary,  of  which 
he  had  sent  the  "Draughts"  from 
Eome  during  his  travels,  and  finally 
passed  away,  full  of  years  and  prosperity, 
in  1696.  He  was  succeeded  by  "  Jack  ;" 
Edmund  and  his  family  having  been  all 
swept  away  in  the  old  man's  lifetime. 

Sir  John  was  a  successful  man.  He 
restored  the  family  fortunes,  made 
money,  bought  estates,  obtained  a  peer- 
age, and  was  altogether  unlike  his  an- 
cestors. There  are  two  pictures  of  him, 
the  first  by  Kneller,  the  second  in  his 
peer's  robes.  An  overbearing,  unplea- 
sant, self-sufficient  looking  fellow,  with 
pictures  of  his  three  wives  hanging  near 
him  ;  one  with  the  full  lips,  dishevelled 
hair,  and  dishevelled  garments  of  that 
loose  agfe  ;  another  with  a  lamb  and 
crook,  and  a  "  sweet  sensibility "  ex- 
pression on  her  middle-age  countenance  ; 
and  the  third  with  a  high  coiffure,  like 
that  of  old  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  and 
a  black  servant  by  her  side.  He  inhe- 
rited his  father's  disposition  to  preserve 
all  documents,  and  to  treat  every  bit  of 
writing  as  sacred,  like  an  old  Mahom- 
etan. He  had  a  passion  for  genealogy, 
and  his  books  are  full  of  his  curious 
notes.  Amongst  them  are  the  earliest 
edition  of  a  peerage  list,  added  to  and 
corrected  by  him,  and  a  large  volume 
containing  the  arms  and  stories  of  all 
the  families  and  estates  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  There  are  collections  of 
old  sermons,  and  plays,  with  the  history 


of  each  prefixed,  not  always  of  the  most 
proper  description  :  several  of  these  last 
are  bound  exactly  like  prayer-books, 
with  no  titles,  perhaps  to  be  taken  into 
his  big  pew  at  church  if  he  required  a 
change.  He  must  have  been  a  most  dis- 
agreeable fellow.  A  little  old  accoin it- 
book,  entitled  "Martin's  Diurnall,  1694," 
of  his,  was  found  amid  a  heap  of  rubbish  ; 
in  it  he  sets  down  his  journeys,  rents, 
expenses,  and  cures,  and  a  number  of 
very  hard  bargains.  His  steward  marks 
how  "  E.  Lonsdale  is  to  let  my  master 
"  have  a  coach-horse  for  13/.  if  his  foot 
"  hold  good  over  London  stones,  but  it 
"  his  foot  hold  not  good  after  the  winter 
"  in  London,  E.  Lonsdale  to  have  his 
"  horse  again,  without  my  lord  paying 
"  anything  for  the  use  of  the  horse." 

Then  comes  the  case  of  Dorothy 
Eoades  (the  name  is  still  among  the 
farmers  on  the  estate)  :  she  is  short  of 
her  rent ;  opposite  the  delinquent's 
name  are  set  the  sums  she  ought  to  have 
paid;  on  the  other  side  her  defaults 
(the  0  always  placed  before  the  num- 
ber when  under  ten),  and  at  the  end, 
in  fierce  capitals,  "  I  lost  by  this  woman 
79  .  08  .  07." 

Then  a  journey.  "I  drove  up  to  London 
"  in  my  coach  and  six  with  Thoni  the 
"  postilion  John  Coachman  and  Sally 
"  Cookniaid,  to  St.  James's  Street,  on 
"  ye  lower  Tarrage."  In  the  heavy 
soil  of  that  county,  six  horses  must 
have  been  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury ; 
and  if  we  remember  how  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  "sent  three  coaches-and-six  of 
mine  and  my  friends  "  to  meet  'the  fair 
Clementina  at  Dover,  they  must  have 
been  quite  common. 

Wonderful  enough,  after  all  his  glori- 
fication of  himself  in  life,  he  did  not 
build  a  grand  tomb  for  himself  in  death  ; 
he  is  only  added  on  at  the  tail  of  his 
father's  epitaph. 

After  him  come  a  number  of  rather 
inane  lords  and  ladies,  in  very  smart 
clothes,  but  not  wearing  them  with  the 
grace  of  the  old  Sir  Erancis,  who  looked 
as  if  they  were  the  natural  outside  of  so 
gallant  a  gentleman.  His  successor  was 
an  amiable  dull  man  of  the  days  of 
George  I.,  fat  and  comfortable,  in  a 
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bag  wig  and  velvet  coat,  who  advanced 
himself  two  steps  in  the  peerage  by- 
dint  of  his  borough  influence,  and  had 
exceedingly  bad  pictures  painted  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons 
and  two  daughters, — one  a  " conversation 
piece,"  where  they  are  all  six  sitting 
in  the  garden  bolt  upright,  drinking 
chocolate,  their  cups  and  saucers  poised 
on  the  tips  of  their  fingers  in  a  way 
which  it  must  have  required  a  special 
education  to  accomplish,  a  Wack  servant, 
in  the  brown  and  crimson  livery  of  the 
family,  behind,  bringing  in  a  tray. 

The  only  bit  of  interest  is  the  extreme 
affection  of  my  lord  and  my  lady  for 
their  eldest  son.  He  is  painted  four 
times,  as  a  baby ;  then  as  the  "  nobilis- 
simus  armiger  Johannes  "  in  blue  velvet, 
aged  fifteen ;  then  as  a  young  man  in 
an  extremely  smart  coat.  He  married 
young,  and  died  a  year  after,  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  leaving  one  little  girl. 

His  second  brother  Ealph  succeeded — 
the  last  male  of  the  direct  line.  He 
was  a  man  of  magnificent  instincts, 
a  great  deal  of  taste  and  knowledge, 
and  "boundless  extravagance.  He  fought 
the  county  in  the  Whig  interest;  put 
in  Burke  for  Wendover  (with  whom 
there  is  a  long  and  not  very  satisfac- 
tory correspondence);  outshone  and  out- 
built the  great  house  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  bought  up  land ;  collected  books, 
rare  editions,  splendid  furniture  (one 
bedroom  was  "furnisht  all  with  silver") ; 
sent  for  a  splendid  mantelpiece  from 
Italy,  witli  a  lovely  wreath  of  babies, 
the  size  of  life,  all  round,  costing  1,OOOZ., 
says  tradition.  The  carvings  in  his 
jiew  rooms  were  gorgeous  in  design  and 
execution,  the  mouldings  in  each  dif- 
ferent; the  ceilings  in  wood,  wonderful 
in  their  variety  and  beauty.  He  was 
said  to  have  employed  Italian  workmen 
and  architects.  He  seems  to  have 
had  a  passion  for  perfection  in  artistic 
decoration,  and  to  have  gone  on 
making  experiments  till  he  caught  his 
ideal,  without  caring  a  straw  for  the 
cost.  For  instance,  he  made  a  staircase 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  each  step 
inlaid  like  a  delicate  marqueterie  table, 
the  walls  ornamented  with  medallions, 


and  the  "  hypcethral  fenestration  "  gar- 
nished with  marine  babies.  It  was 
right  to  find  balusters  "sortable,"  and  he 
tried  one  carved  piece  of  work  after 
another,  of  every  size  and  shape,  mahogany 
pierced  work,  leaves  and  scrolls,  which 
were  found  lying  in  the  "  oxhouse  "  and 
over  the  pigsty.  At  last  he  threw  them 
all  away,  and  put  up  wreaths  of  wheat 
and  scrolls  in  bronze,  exquisitely  elegant, 
which  "rustle  as  you  pass,"  says  the 
old  guide  book;  and  over  all,  having 
forsaken  his  ancestral  motto,1  he  put  an 
appropriate  sentiment,  "  Prodesse  quam 
conspici,"  as  if  to  show  the  greatest 
possible  ignorance  of  himself. 

And  then  came  the  smash.  Before 
the  house  was  finished,  down  rushed 
his  creditors,  and  carried  off  everything 
but  the  heirlooms,  even  to  one  of  the 
chimney-pieces,  which  was  still  unset 
and  lying  on  the  floor.  His  wife  died 
in  the  scramble,  and  he  himself  was 
said  to  have  escaped  in  the  empty  hearse 
which  had  removed  her  body.  Half  of 
his  estates  were  sold,  and  he  himself 
died  soon  after.  Of  him  there  is  no 
picture  to  be  found,  only  a  hideous 
bas-relief  in  black  plaster. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  and, 
though  half  the  property  had  been  lost, 
enough  remained  for  the  gentle  lady, 
who  seems  to  have  lived  a  cheerful 
pleasant  life,  and  was  made  a  baroness 
by  Pitt  in  1792  in  right  of  her  borough 
influence.  She  died  unmarried.  There 
is  a  charming  picture  of  her  by  Abbott, 
with  a  kindly  mouth,  and  a  good  deal 
of  shrewd  sense  in  the  eyes,  in  an  old 
mob  cap  with  a  great  blue  bow  in  full 
front.  She  had  a  good  deal  of  the  love 
of  art  and  of  collecting  inherent  in  her 
family.  But,  instead  of  the  Parliamentary 
documents  and  letters  of  Ealph,  or  the 
genealogies  of  John,  one  of  her  drawers 
contained  twenty-one  fans  ;  another  was 
full  of  optical  instruments,  lenses,  opera- 
glasses,  spectacles ;  then  came  a  heap  of 
knives  and  scissors  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
twenty  or  thirty  of  each ;  next,  all  in- 
struments for  knotting,  netting,  and 
knitting,  in  ivory,  bone,  and  tortoise- 
shell,  carved  and  plain,  useless  and 
1  "  Ung  sent  ung  soliel." 
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useful;  boxes  upon  boxes  of  painting 
materials,  chalks,  paper  of  all  colours, 
rulers,  brushes,  pencils,  gold-leaf,  com- 
passes, palettes,  enough  to  stock  a  shop. 
But,  though  so  much  nearer  in  time, 
there  is  less  known  of  her  than  of  the 
old  worthies;  and  one  of  the  few  tra- 
ditions is,  that  "  my  lady"  used  to  ride 
about  behind  her  coachman  on  a  pillion 


(which  was  still  preserved  a  short  time 
ago),  "  feeling  timid  for  a  single  horse." 

And  so  end  the  three  centuries  of  the 
portraits  of  a  family.  A  little  pool 
reflects  the  sunlight  as  well  as  the  great 
sea  itself;  and  the  history  of  England 
for  that  time  may  be  read  in  small,  even 
in  the  annals  of  the  family  of  Verney. 


CKADLE  SONG. 


SLEIP,  my  childie,  sleep, 
I'  the  hush  of  evening  deep  ! 
Gone  the  last  long  lingering  beam 
From  where  the  tender  speedwells  dream 
With  closed  eyes  by  the  woodland  stream. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  : 
Fresh  dews  of  twilight  creep 
Through  folded  blooms  of  eglantine, 
Stellaria,  harebell,  and  woodbine ; 
All  open  the  large  white  bugles  shine. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  : 

Now  dewy  planets  creep 
Through  skies  of  fading  purple-rose  ; 
Yon  elm  sleek-foliaged  overflows 
With   those    love-songs   the   blackbird 
knows. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  : 

The  drowsy  birdies  keep 
More  silence — rare  the  cuckoo's  note, 
The  dove's  low  plaint  hath  ceased  to  float, 
Sweet  breezes  nutter  in  and  out. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  : 
The  skimming  moth  may  sip 
Our  bower's  honey-suckle  bloom, 
That  lavish  breathes  a  rare  perfume  : 
I  hear  the  velvet  hornet  boom. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  : 
The  shepherd  counts  his  sheep  ; 
I  hear  the  cattle  browse  and  chew, 
Afield  the  click  of  ball  that  flew 
Bat-driven,  and  the  boys'  halloo. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  : 
Where  meadow  grass  is  deep, 


Nor  yet  lies  heaped  the  fragrant  hayr 
The  crake  is  calling,  or  away 
Where  the  corn  mellows  every  day. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  : 
Yon  primrose  skies  must  keep 

Some  chime  of  faint  and  faery  bells. 

Whose  ebb  and  flow  of  tidal  swells 

Or  close  or  open  aerial  cells. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  : 
The  summer  breath  can  steep 
All  sights  and  sounds  in  hallowed  rest : 
Beneath,  far  setting  toward  the  West, 
Eich  seas  of  pasture  swoon  to  mist. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  : 
Kare  does  the  swallow  sweep 
Now  lilied  pools  for  dragon-flies, 
Nor  orange  mouths  that  gape  supplies 
While  the  dam  greets  with  twittering 
cries. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  : 
Still  soft  the  marten's  cheep 
Below  the  eaves  from  rustic  nest 
With  moss  and  bents  and  feathers  prest. 
Lined  warm  for  many  a  downy  breast. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  : 
Four  callow  fledgelings  peep 
No  more,  but  nestle  to  the  wing 
Whose  darkness  ne'er  to  them  can  bring 
Doubt  of  the  parents'  sheltering. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  : 
Our  earth-born  clouds  must  weep 
Their  rain  upon  thy  stainless  brow ; 
I  only  pray  my  child  may  know 
Her  Father's  wing  those  shadows  throw : 
Then  ever  rest  and  sleep  ! 

NOEL. 
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BY    CHARLES   ALLSTON    COLLINS. 


WE  live  in  an  age  so  greatly  enlightened 
upon  almost  all  subjects,  that  one  now 
hesitates  to  believe  it  possible  that  any 
single  delusion  still  holds  its  own  among 
us  ;  so  that  any  man  who  really  thinks 
that  he  has  some  new  thing  to  say,  some 
new  truth  to  enunciate,  hesitates  long 
nowadays  before  he  speaks,  and  ques- 
tions himself  at  great  length  and  with 
considerable  severity,  as  to  whether  it 
may  not  after  all  be  the  fact  that  he 
himself  is  in  the  wrong,  and  society  at 
large  in  the  right.  And  the  man  who 
thus  hesitates  and  thus  questions  himself 
does  well.  The  world  has  found  out 
the  truth  in  most  things.  That  which 
has  been  received  by  all,  "  quod  semper, 
t[uod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus"  is  for  the 
most  part  right.  Mint  sauce  is  good 
with  lamb,  and  capers  with  boiled  mut- 
ton, and  port  wine  goes  excellently  with 
the  cheese. 

There  is  considerable  self-denial  needed 
for  the  proper  discussion  of  any  question 
in  which  we  are  really  interested.  A  man 
must  not  sit  down,  pen  in  hand,  full  of 
his  subject,  or  rather  full  of  one  side  of 
his  subject,  and  determined  to  support 
that  side  with  every  argument  that  he 
can  call  to  his  assistance,  ignoring  totally 
all  that  may  be  said  by  these  who  regard 
the  question  from  another  point  of  view. 
If  he  does  this,  he  may  indeed  enjoy  very 
keenly  the  task  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
but  he  will  effect  nothing  by  performing 
it,  unless  it  be  the  doing  an  injury  to 
the  cause  which  he  wishes  to  serve.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  many  of  those 
opinions  which  we  have  espoused  eagerly 
on  first  acquaintance  are  found,  011  fur- 
ther examination,  to  be  wholly  unworthy 
of  support,  and  have  to  be  abandoned  in 
consequence. 

The  theory  which  I  have  now  to  sub- 
mit to  the  reader's  consideration  has,  at 


any  rate,  been  long  under  careful  exami- 
nation, and  the  result  has  been  that  I 
have  found  it  needful  to  modify  it  to 
quite  a  surprising  extent.  The  inquiry, 
then,  which  I  wish  to  make  in  this 
paper  is  simply  this  : — "  Have"  we  not 
hitherto  been  accustomed,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  expressiveness  of  the  human 
eye,  to  attribute  too  much  of  the  expres- 
siveness to  the  organ  itself,  and  too  little 
to  those  portions  of  the  face  by  which 
the  eye  is  immediately  surrounded  ? " 

It  has  been  the  custom  among  all 
sorts  of  people  to  speak  of  a  malignant 
eye,  a  merciful  eye,  and  so  on.  Now, 
have  such  persons  ever  seriously  reflected 
what  sort  of  thing  an  eye  really  is? 
This  we  must  briefly  examine  into  before 
proceeding  further. 

The  human  eye  is  an  object  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  middle-sized  walnut. 
It  is  of  a  white  or  whitish  colour,  and 
has  upon  its  anterior  surface — the  sur- 
face, namely,  presented  to  the  spectator 
— a  round  spot  about  half-an-inch  in 
diameter,  called  the  iris,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  small  hole,  through  which 
the  images  of  the  different  objects  pre- 
sented to  our  powers  of  vision  pass 
through  to  be  reflected  on  the  retina 
within. 

The  organ  which  has  been  thus  rapidly 
described  is  capable  of  but  little  change. 
The  extent  to  which  it  varies  in  different 
individuals  is  very  small.  It  varies — 
but  this  infinitesimally — in  size,  in  the 
degree  of  polish  on  its  surface,  in  the 
colour  of  the  iris — which  may  be  brown, 
hazel,  blue,  grey,  or  green — and  in  the 
quickness  or  slowness  of  its  movements, 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  to  right  or 
left.  So  much  for  the  degree  of  varia- 
tion in  this  organ  in  different  individuals. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  eye 
itself  varies  in  the  same  individual, 
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at  different  times  and  under  diffe- 
rent circumstances,  that  is  still  less. 
The  large  pale  surface  called  the  white 
of  the  eye  never  changes  at  all,  nor  does 
the  iris,  the  coloured  circle  which  sur- 
rounds the  pupil.  The  pupil  itself  is 
capable  of  change.  ,It  is,  as  has  been 
said,  a  hole,  and  this  hole  contracts  in 
size  when  turned  to  the  light,  and  en- 
larges when  directed  towards  the  dark- 
ness. I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  hole 
also  enlarges  and  contracts  in  cases  of 
violent  anger  or  other  exhibition  of 
passion,  but  this  is  a  phenomenon  for 
which  I  cannot  vouch,  having  never 
observed  anything  of  the  sort  myself. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  through  this  dark 
tunnel  there  looks  out  upon  us  some- 
thing from  the  soul  within.  This,  how- 
ever cannot  be  denned  or  described,  but 
only  felt.  It  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  senses  ;  yet  let  that  mysterious  some- 
thing have  its  full  weight,  and  never  be 
forgotten,  while  these  few  pages  are  under 
perusal. 

With  regard,  then,  to  what  is  tangible, 
and  what  lies  open  to  observation.  The 
extent  to  which  the  eye  itself  is  capable 
of  changing  seems  to  be  very  small, 
while  those  changes  of  which  it  is 
capable  appear  to  be  such  as  can  have 
only  the  veiy  slightest  effect  upon  the 
expression  of  the  feature.  (1 )  The  whole 
organ  can  be  moved  with  more  or  less 
swiftness  in  all  directions ;  and  (2)  the 
size  of  the  pupil — not  of  the  iris,  mind, 
which  is  what  we  observe  chiefly  when 
we  look  at  a  man — the  size  of  the  pupil 
is  subject  to  changes. 

Now  this  is  not  much.  Compare  the 
amount  of  expressiveness  to  be  got  out 
of  these  changes  in  the  eye  itself  with 
the  astounding  and  increasing  variation 
observable  in  all  the  adjacent  parts  by 
which  the  eye  is  surrounded 

Those  adjacent  parts  are  in  reality 
portions  of  the  eye  itself.  They  belong 
to  it,  make  it  what  it  is — good  or  bad, 
expressive  or  inexpressive.  If  I  were 
delivering  a  lecture  on  tliis  subject, 
which  would  perhaps  be  the  beat  way  of 
developing  it,  I  would  have  several 
models  made  of  faces  of  very  marked 


and  very  different  expressions.  They 
should  have  no  eyes,  but  only  a  vacant 
space  where  the  eye  should  appear. 
Then  I  would  take  one  single  pair  of 
artificial  eyes  and  place  them  first  in  one 
of  the  heads  and  then  in  another,  and 
then  we  should  see  for  ourselves  to  what 
extent  (the  eye  being  the  same  in  each 
case)  the  organ  is  affected  in  point  of 
expression  by  its  immediate  surroundings. 

The  fact  is  that  the  expression  of  the 
eye  is  affected  by  the  very  anatomy  of 
the  skull,  and  by  the  shapes  of  the 
bones  round  about  the  orbit.  When 
the  brow  is  prominent  just  above  the 
eyes,  and  the  eyeball  consequently  lies 
far  back  as  under  a  penthouse,  you  will 
have  an  expression  of  eye  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  expression  which  that 
same  eye  would  present  were  it  lodged 
in  a  skull  so  little  projecting  over  the 
eyes  that  these  should  stand  out  promi- 
nent (instead  of  receding),  shadowless, 
and  as  it  were  unprotected.  Here,  then, 
we  have,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  expression 
of  the  eye  affected  from  the  first  by 
anatomical  considerations — by  the  verjr 
build  and  structure  of  the  skull,  the 
degree  of  prominence  belonging  to  this 
bone  or  of  flatness  to  that.  And,  doubt- 
less, it  would  be  possible  to  go  even 
further  yet,  and  prove  how  the  eye  is 
affected  in  its  aspect  by  other  portions 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  skull  besides 
those  which  border  on  the  orbital  cavity. 
To  do  this,  however,  would  be  to  merge 
gradually  into  questions  of  general  phy- 
siognomical bearing,  questions  connected 
with  other  features  besides  the  eye,  and 
the  influence  of  those  features  on  the 
expression  of  the  organ  with  which  we 
have  to  do.  This  would  be  extending 
our  operations  too  far.  We  are  dealing 
with  one  feature,  and  to  that  feature, 
and  to  those  parts  which  seem  essen- 
tially to  belong  to  it,  and  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  it,  we  must  confine  ourselves* 

The  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  bony 
structures  which  lie  about  the  orbit,  and 
the  position  of  the  eyeball  with  refe- 
rence to  these,  are  of  importance  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  By  the  build 
of  these  first  causes  beneath  the  sur- 
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face   is,  in   the    main,  determined   the 
characteristic  form  to  be  taken  by  the 
superstructure  of  flesh  and  skin  which 
lies  above  the  bone.    If  the  frontal-bone 
over  the  orbit  projects  very  much  be- 
yond the  level  of  the  cheek-bones  below 
the  orbit,  it  follows  of  necessity — since 
in  such  a  case  the  eyeball  would  project 
but  a  very  little  beyond  the  level  of  the 
cheek — that  the  forehead  would  over- 
hang the  eye  very  considerably.    In  this 
case  it  will  often  happen  that  when  the 
eye  is  directed  straightforward,  as  in  a 
keen  glance  at  any  object,  the   upper 
eyelid  will  shut  up  into  the  fold  of  skin 
which  lies  under  the  eyebrow,  and  so 
the  upper  eyelid  will,  for  the  time,  dis- 
appear altogether.    Now,  this  disappear- 
ance of  the  upper  eyelid  has  a  wonderful 
effect  011  the  expression  of  the  eye.     It 
imparts   an  extraordinary  keenness   to 
the  glance,  and  in  some  cases,  as  when 
this  fold  of  skin   and   flesh   forms    a 
straight  line  above  and  across  the  eye, 
the  effect  of  an  eagle-glance  is  given — - 
the  eagle-glance  of  which  we   hear  so 
much,  and  which  owes  so  much  of  its 
shrewdness  to  a  fold  of  skin  and  flesh 
lying  above  the  eye.     And,  still  in  con- 
nexion with  this  question  of  the  effect 
of  the  bony  structure  of  the  skull  on 
the  expression  of  the  eye,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  reverse  case  to 
that  given  above.     Here  the  bones  of 
the  forehead  are  little  prominent  above 
the  orbit,  and  almost  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  cheek-bone  below ;  the  eye- 
ball  is    somewhat    prominent,    and    is 
covered,  as  to  its  upper  portion,  by  an 
eyelid  of  considerable   depth,  marking 
the  swell  of  the  eyeball  underneath  with 
great   distinctness.      The    difference   in 
the   expression   of  the   two  eyes   thus 
described  will  be  something  enormous, 
and  this   mainly  dependent,  let   it  be 
remembered,  on  the  form  of  the  osseous 
structure  by  which  in  either  case  they 
are  surrounded, — that  osseous  structure 
affecting  in  so  great  a  degree  the  ex- 
ternal forms  which  lie  above  and  out- 
side it,  that  the  first  of  these  eyes  has 
a    glance  of    excessive    sharpness   and 
power,  while  the   second   will  suggest 


a  person  who  is  calm,  peaceful,  easily 
dealt  with,  and  a  poorer  hand  at  a  bar- 
gain than  the  other.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  cases  that  could  be  cited  in  which 
the  expression  of  the  eye  is  aifected  by 
influences  out  of  sight,  and  beneath  the 
surface.  The  position  of  the  eyeball  in 
the  orbit,  forced  forward  or  sunken 
deeply  back,  will  be  productive  of  results 
upon  the  expression  of  the  eye  which 
we  observe  without  noting  their  cause. 
The  size  of  the  orbit,  again,  the  situation 
of  the  eyeballs,  high  up  or  low  down  in 
it— that  is  to  say,  close  up  under  the 
eyebrow,  or  at  some  considerable  dis- 
tance below  it— all  these  are  fundamental 
influences  bearing,  in  a  very  important 
degree,  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Nay,  a 
man's  being  fat  or  thin  will  affect 'the 
expression  of  his  eye.  In  the  former 
case  that  space  between  the  eyebrow 
and  the  eye  will  be  occupied  by  a  fleshy 
rnass,  often  sufficiently  massive  ancL 
heavy;  while  in  the  case  of  the  thin 
man,  we  shall  often  find  the  position, 
and  the  outline  of  the  orbital  cavity 
quite  obviously  denned,  so  that  the 
most  uninitiated  observer  could  not  fail, 
to  note  the  situation  of  the  bony  edge 
throughout  its  entire  circumference. 

So  much  for  the  lower  range  of  influ- 
ences,  those,    namely,  of    a    structural 
kind,  by    which    the    eye    is   affected. 
More  might  be   said  on  this  section  of 
the    subject,    no  doubt;   but  what  has- 
been  here  put  forward  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose.     The  results   brought 
about   by   these    influences    are  impor- 
tant : — 1.    The    eye   is    prominent    or 
sunken.     2.   It   is   placed   close   under 
the  brow,  or  it  is  at  some  distance  from 
it.   On  these  things  much  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  eye  depends.    Let  the  reader, 
before  dismissing  from  his  attention  this 
part  of  the  subject,  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  immense  difference  in  point  of 
expression  between  a  sunken  eye   and 
a  prominent  eye,  and  remember,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  eyeball  itself  may 
be  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  he  wu% 
I  think,  begin  to  understand  something 
of  the  influence  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances on  the  appearance  of  the  eye- 
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The  deep-set,  thoughtful  eye,  with  its 
reflective  and  philosophic  aspect,  and 
the  staring  vacant  organ  with  no  shade 
of  thoughtfulness  hanging  over  it: — how 
far  is  each  of  these  Avhat  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  its  position  in  the  skull,  and 
how  far  owing  to  any  difference  in  the 
eyeball  itself] 

That  spherical  object,  with  the  dark 
circular  spot  in  its  midst,  which  is  pro- 
perly called  the  eye,  is  seen  through  an 
opening,  cut  as  it  were  in  the  face,  the 
shape  and  size  of  which  opening  differs 
continually  in  different  individuals,  and 
varies  greatly  in  the  same  person  under 
different  circumstances.  The  margins  of 
this  opening  are  called  the  eyelids,  and 
perhaps  these  features,  if  they  may  be 
called  so,  affect  the  expression  of  the 
eye  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
face.  Below  the  under  eyelid  comes  the 
cheek,  and  above  the  upper  eyelid  we 
have  the  forehead  and  eyebrow,  and  it 
is  on  these  surroundings — so  flexible,  so 
capable  of  incessant  and  complicated 
change,  so  different  in  different  indi- 
viduals— that  the  expression  of  the  eye 
appears  to  me  mainly  to  depend. 

The  extent  to  which  that  aperture 
through  which  we  see  the  eye  is  various 
in  various  persons  is  really  curious.  In 
some  the  opening  is  large,  and  this  is 
called  a  large  eye — the  eye  itself  not 
being  necessarily  larger  than  ordinary. 
In  some  cases  the  shape  of  the  aperture 
approaches  towards  the  circular,  whilst 
in  others  it  is  long  and  narrow,  when 
we  have  what  is  called  an  almond- 
shaped  eye — the  eye  itself  being  ex- 
actly the  same  shape  in  all  these  cases, 
and  the  opening  through  which  we  see 
it  alone  varying.  Again,  the  opening 
of  the  eye  slants  from  the  corner  nearest 
to  the  nose  downwards  towards  the 
temple,  or  the  reverse  way,  as  with  what 
we  call  the  Egyptian  type.  Now  let 
any  one  consider  the  variation  in  the 
shape  merely  of  this  aperture  through 
which  the  eye  (behind)  is  revealed  to 
us,  and  he  cannot  help  owning  to  how 
-•ivat  an  extent  such  variation  affects 
the  expression  of  the  organ.  What 
for  instance  is  a  cunning  eye  ]  In 


nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  case 
that  this  peculiar  expression  is  attri- 
buted simply  because  the  opening  in 
the  face  through  which  the  eye  is  seen 
is  small  and  puckered  up.  The  eye 
proper  can  only  assist  that  expression  of 
cunning  by  its  rapid  and  furtive  move- 
ments. In  the  case  of  a  cunning  eye, 
again,  we  shall  ordinarily  find  the  cheek 
rising  high  beneath  it,  pushing  up  the 
under  eyelid,  and  so  contributing  to 
contract  the  eye-aperture,  and  this,  with 
the  pressure  from  above  of  the  some- 
what lowering  brow,  will  soon  give  us 
some  of  those  wrinkles  which  are  com- 
monly called  crows'-feet,  and  in  every 
one  of  which  we  may  read  an  infinite 
deal  if  we  choose.  There  is  indeed  no 
variation,  however  infinitesimal,  in  any 
of  the  lines  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  eye,  which  does  not  have  its 
influence  on  the  expression  of  the 
feature;  and  here  there  is  endless  va- 
riety in  different  individuals.  The  sur- 
rounding circumstances  of  the  eye  will 
not  be  found  entirely  alike  in  any  two 
cases.  The  shape  of  the  eye-opening, 
the  direction  taken  by  it,  the  depth  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  that  line  (full  of  ex- 
pression )  which  marks  the  eyelid's  upper 
boundary,  and  which  is  full  of  the  most 
subtle  variation,  the  very  manner  in 
which  the  eyelashes  grow, — all  these 
things,  but,  perhaps  more  than  all,  that 
most  important  feature,  the  eyebrow,  are 
powerful  in  affecting  the  expression  of 
the  eye. 

Indeed,  this  last-mentioned  feature — 
as  I  will  venture  to  call  it — the  eye- 
brow, is  one  of  the  most  expressive  in 
the  human  face.  We  must  all  of  us 
have  observed  how  prodigiously  its  lines 
vary ;  how  in  one  case  the  eyebrow  will 
slant  upwards  from  the  root  of  the  nose 
towards  the  temple — as  in  the  popular 
ideal  of  Mephistopheles — or  the  reverse 
way,  the  eyebrows  elevated  where  they 
approach  most  nearly  towards  each 
other,  and  drooping  as  they  near  the 
temples.  This  slant  will  very  commonly 
be  exhibited  in  devotional  pictures  of 
saints  and  others  engaged  in  suppli- 
cation. Sometimes,  again,  these  features 
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will   adhere   to   a  line   which  is  very 
nearly  or  quite  straight ;  and  sometimes 
—very  commonly,  by  the   way— there 
will  be  an  angle  at  or  near  the  middle 
of  the  eyebrow,   an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  point  upwards.    Lastly,  this  feature 
will  occasionally  describe  the  segment 
of  a  circle,  presenting  that  arched  form 
which  is  so  much  and  so  generally  ad- 
mired.    All   these   forms,  and  endless 
variations  of  each  of  them,  are  taken  by 
the  eyebrow,  and  not  one  of  them  with- 
out  a  great    influence   on  the  expres- 
sion of  the  eye, — an  influence,  too,  in- 
creased immensely  by  those  lines  and 
wrinkles    by    which    the    eyebrow    is 
surrounded,  or  into  which  parts  of  it 
are  merged,  as  in  the  case  of  that  power- 
fully marked  upright  line  so  often  to  be 
observed  at  the  junction  of  the  eyebrow 
with    the    nose.      What    a    tale   these 
wrinkles  tell  when  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension lie  behind  them  !     They  get  to 
be  set,  when  such  anxiety  has  lasted 
long,  and  impart  to  the  eye  a  sort  of 
strained  look,  which  it  is  distressing  to 
witness.      We   get   what   is   called   an 
anxious  eye,  but  is  it  the  eye  that  is 
so  anxious,  or  may  it  not  be  the  rigidity 
of  the  surrounding  parts?     When  the 
good  news  conies,  and  anxiety  is  at  an 
end,  that  subtle  dragging  of  the  skin 
into  almost   invisible   wrinkles   ceases, 
the   forehead    relaxes,   the    permanent 
wrinkles  become  less  deep,  and  people 
say,   "  his  eye  brightened  at  the  good 
tidings."      Does  the   eye   brighten    in 
such  a  case?     Is  the  brilliancy  on  its 
surface  susceptible  of  increase  or   de- 
crease under  the  influence  of  transient 
emotion?     That  long  endured  sorrow, 
or  illness,  may  dull  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  and  that  protracted  prosperity  and 
splendid  health  may  give  it  brightness, 
is  not  denied,  but  are  these  not  per- 
manent influences  ?     Can  any  one  say 
that  a  momentary  triumph  will  make 
the  surface  of  the  eyeball  become  sud- 
denly more  polished  than  it  was  before, 
or  a  sorrow  make  it  less  so  ? 

I  believe  that  the  chief  tangible 
power  of  expression  with  which  the  eye 
itself  is  gifted  lies  in  its  capability  of 


rapid  movement.  When  our  suppo- 
sititious piece  of  good  news  arrived,  it  is 
probable  that  at  the  moment  when  the 
muscles  of  the  face  relaxed  and  the  skin 
became  loosened  from  previous  tension 
— it  seems  probable  that  at  that  moment 
the  eyeball  would  move  sharply,  and 
this  movement,  causing  its  brilliant  sur- 
face to  catch  the  light,  would  make  it 
seem  to  brighten.  This  power  of  move- 
ment in  the  eyeball  is  of  great  import- 
ance. In  an  expression  of  cunning,  the 
eye  moves  to  the  corner  of  the  eye-aper- 
ture, and  in  anger  it  will  move  and 
stagger  as  it  were  for  an  instant,  before 
fixing  on  the  object  which  has  excited 
the  passion,  ^ow  every  movement  of 
the  eye  causes  a  change  of  position  in 
the  light  which  the  brilliant  surface 
reflects,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  brighter 
than  before. 

It  so  happens  that  all  these  regions 
outside  the  eye  are  remarkable  for  their 
flexibility  and  capacity  for  change.  Let 
us  think  for  a  moment  how  they  are  all 
convulsed  and  altered  by  what  we  call 
a  frown.  The  brow  is  lowered  in  an 
instant,  and  its  shape  and  position  ac- 
tually changed,  while  the  skin  which 
moves  with  it  descends  in  a  terrible  and 
ominous  fold  across  the  eye,  which  is  by 
this  actually  reduced  in  size ;  the  deep 
wrinkles  between  the  eyebrows  become 
deeper  yet,  and  many  more  are  forcibly 
developed  in  new  puckerings  of  the 
forehead  not  there  before ;  and,  as  the 
brow  is  propelled  forward  as  well  as 
drawn  downwards  by  the  action  of  the 
frown,  a  shadow  is  cast  into  the  dark 
cavity  over  the  eye  which  adds  to  the 
sinister  effect  of  the  whole. 

Presently  the  "brief  madness"  passes 
away,  the  brow  relaxes,  the  dreadful  lines 
and  puckers  are  smoothed  away  from  the 
forehead ;  the  eyelid,  pressed  down  be- 
fore, rises,  and  the  expression  of  that 
eye,  so  fierce  and  terrible  just  now,  is 
once  again  calm  and  serene.  And  how 
much,  I  cannot  help  asking,  does  the 
eye  itself  go  for  in  all  this  ?  For  some- 
thing, no  doubt ;  for,  if  it  had  not  been 
there,  the  frown  would  have  been 
nothing  ;  yet  in  that  great  convulsion 
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it  did  not  itself  change  perceptibly.  It 
hanged,  no  doubt,  but  that  was  by 
the  wonderful  convulsion  which  passed 
over  the  regions  surrounding  it ;  but 
the  white  spherical  object  with  the  dark 
spot  in  the^  midst  was  still  there  behind 
— there,  when  the  brow  descended 
heavy  with  rage — there,  when  the  cloud 
lifted,  when  the  forehead  became  smooth, 
and  the  man  himself  again  a  reasonable 
soul. 

And  besides  these  great  changes  of 
expression  which  occur  but  seldom,  and 
convulse  the  features  with  their  force, 
there  must  be  taken  into  account  all 
those  slight  alterations  which  are  trans- 
ient and  momentary,  and  which  pass 
over  the  countenance  as  swiftly  as  the 
shadow  of  a  summer  cloud  will  cross  a 
sunlit  meadow.  The  quivering  contrac- 
tion of  a  moment's  irritability,  the  mo- 
mentary brightening  up  which  goes  with 
the  quick  perception  of  a  jest,  the  little- 
half  -  developed  thought  of  suspicion 
crossing  the  mind,  the  kindling  of  a 
generous  impulse  or  of  a  swift  surprise 
— all  things  affect  more  or  less  that 
•wondrous  expression-machinery  which 
we  have  been  considering,  and  set  it  all 
in  motion.  No  doubt  the  eyeball  itself 
is  affected  also  in  these  cases  of  transient 
feeling ;  but  here  I  think  it  will  again 
be  found  that  the  element  which  this 
organ  contributes  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
pressiveness is  motion,  or  little  else.  It 
moves  swiftly  and  suddenly  as  each  dif- 
ferent feeling  asserts  itself  in  the  face, 
and  by  such  movement — movement,  not 
change — helps  to  enforce  the  expression 
of  the  moment.  This  is  a  point  to  inp.rk 
— the  eye  mores,  but  the  surroundings 
of  the  eye  change. 

I  believe  that  I  may  be  even  under- 
rating the  effect  of  these  surroundings. 
Consider,  in  the  case  of  an  animal,  the 
effect  of  the  ears  even  on  the  expres- 
sion of  the  eyes.  The  ears  laid  back, 
or  pricked  forward,  make  the  eyes  look 
vicious  or  intelligent,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and  with  animals  again  we  find  that 
what  expression  there  is  in  the  eye  itself 
is  still  given  by  movement.  A  glimpse 
of  the  white  of  the  eye  on  this  side  or 


that  of  the  vast  pupil  will  produce  a 
wonderful  change.  The  eye  turned  Lack 
in  a  horse,  showing  a  portion  of  the 
white  in  the  inner  corner,  imparts  a  L  -nk 
of  nervousness  and  temper  which  makes 
us  mistrust  the  animal  in  whom  tibais 
phenomenon  is  observed,  and  think 
twice  before  we  get  upon  his  back. 

And  if  the  entourage — a  French  word 
which  we  want,,  and  which  can  only  IK 
translated    "  neighbourhood  "   or  "  sur- 
roundings"— if  the  surroundings  of  the 
eye  have  so  much  to  do  with  its  expres- 
sion, how  much  more  are  they  insepa- 
rable from  its  loveliness  1     People  talk 
of  a  beautiful  eye.     Why,  almost  ever}" 
eye,  as  far   as   the   eye   itself  goes,  is 
beautiful.     That  pupil  with  its   exqui- 
sitely true,  yet  softened  edge,  tinted  so 
perfectly  whatever  its  colour   may  be, 
and   losing  itself  in    the   impenetrable 
central    spot   is,    in   itself,  a   beautiful 
object  as  it  lies  in  the  pearly-\vhiU-  nl 
the  eyeball.     But  how  much  docs  this 
go  for  if  the  eye-aperture,  through  which 
we  see  it,  is  small  and  ill-shapen,  if  the 
lid  is  wrinkled  and  unsymmetrical,  sur- 
mounted by  heavy  lumps  of  flesh  and 
by  an   ugly  and   malformed    eyebrow  1 
It  goes  for  nothing.     The  eye  may  be 
a  beautiful  object  in  itself,  but  it  is  not 
beautiful  to  us   because   all  thete  sur- 
rounding parts  are  ugly. 

They  play  at  a  game  in  France  in 
which  certain  members  of  a  company 
are  entirely  concealed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  eyes.  Everything  is  hidden 
except  the  eye  itself— and  then  it  is  the 
business  of  the  rest  of  the  company  to 
identify  the  concealed  persons  simply 
by  their  eyes.  One  who  had  played  at 
this  game  told  me  that  the  difficulty  <>1 
such  identification  is  incredibly  gm:1. 
and  that  he  himself  was  unable  to  fm<i 
out  his  own  wife  when  thus  concealed. 
More  than  this,  it  happened  that  on  one 
occasion  a  lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
and  'especially  distinguished  by  her  fine 

eyes,  la  Duchesse  de  M ,  was  drawn 

into  engaging  in  this  pastime,  there 
being  only  one  other  person  hidden  be- 
sides herself,  and  this  an  old  gentleman 
not  celebrated  for  his  eyes.  The  pair 
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were  duly  concealed  and  bandaged  up 
with  nothing  but  their  eyes  visible,  and 
then  the  person — a  lady — who  was  to 
declare  to  whom  the  respective  eyes 
belonged  was  introduced.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  walked  up 
straight  to  where  the  old  gentleman 
was  placed,  and  exclaimed,  "Ah,  there 

"is  no  one  but  la  Duchesse  de  M 

"  who  can  boast  such  eyes  as  these." 
She  had  made  the  choice,  and  it  was  the 
wrong  one. 

The  extent  to  which  the  expression 
of  the  eye  is  affected  by  remote  influ- 
ences is  most  curious,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  that  branch  of  our  subject  might 
be  carried  very  far.  The  man  who 
carries  his  head  forward,  for  instance, 
and  so  looks  up  at  you  always  from 
under  his  eyebrows,  how  different  is 
the  expression  of  his  eyes  from  that  of 
the  individual  who  with/  his  head 
always  thrown  back  looks  at  you  with 
a  downward  glance  de  haut  en  bas.  Yet 
this  is  a  question  of  the  mere  position 
and  plant  of  the  head  on  the  neck — a 
remote  influence  to  affect  the  expression 
of  the  eye,  certainly. 

Into  such  intricacies  as  these  we  can- 
not pursue  our  topic.  The  subject  is 
not  exhausted ;  but  I  believe  that 
enough  has  been  said  for  our  present 
purpose — which  was  to  prove  that,  in 
regarding  the  eye  as  an  engine  of  ex- 
pression, we  have  hitherto  not  enough 
considered  it  in  its  relation  to  the 
parts  which  lie  about  it.  I  have  also 
endeavoured  to  show  how  all  these 
parts  are  full  of  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence on  the  organ  itself,  and  have  more 
to  do  with  the  expressiveness  and 


beauty  of  the  eye  than  has  generally 
been  supposed.  The  expression  of  the 
eye  is  a  wonderful  and  complicated 
thing,  and  my  endeavour  has  been  to 
prove  how  large  a  share  in  producing 
such  expression  belongs  to  parts  con- 
tiguous to  the  eye  but  hardly  belonging 
to  the  organ  isitself,  and  how  entirely  this 
last  depends  upon  those  surroundings 
which  we  have  been  considering  for  the 
fulness  of  its  character. 

And  all  this  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  dealing  with  what 
is  real  and  tangible  only — what  may, 
in  fact,  be  argued  about.  We  have  been 
examining  a  piece  of  expression-machi- 
nery, and  studying  its  external  parts 
only.  As  to  more  spiritual  matters, 
those  have  been  left  alone  as  of  too 
intangible  a  nature  for  argument.  What 
power  the  essence  of  the  man  within 
has  to  pierce  through  that  dark  opening 
which  we  call  the  pupil — what  pity, 
what  love,  what  command,  may  emanate 
from  thence,  nay,  what  magnetic  force 
to  control  the  lion,  or  to  hold  the  mad- 
man in  bondage — we  know  not.  For 
these  are  subtleties  which  are  too  deep 
for  us.  The  eye,  most  certainly,  not 
only  sees — that  is,  receives  passively 
certain  objects  on  its  retina  ;  but  it  also 
looks — looks  reproachfully,  looks  angrily, 
looks  lovingly,  and  the  like  ;  but  how 
far  such  looks  belong  to  the  eye  itself, 
or  how  far  they  may  be  influenced  by 
the  external  phenomena  which  we  have 
been  examining,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty,  because  of  that  spiritual 
element  which  we  cannot  deal  with 
accurately,  and  which  would  be  insepa- 
rable from  any  such  discussion. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE  WORLD  AS  IT  IS. 

A  SMILE,  half  amused,  half  contemptuous, 
stole  over  Lorimer's  gloomy  face  as  he 
silently  laid  the  letter  down. 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  mamma 
is  so  well  satisfied,  is  it  not  1 "  said  Ger- 
trude. "  When  first  we  came  to  Eng- 
land she  thought  people  were  not  quite 
kind :  that  old  friends  had  half  forgotten 
her.  I  am  so  glad  she  is  happy,  and 
that  all  invite  and  welcome  her." 

"  And  I  also  am  glad  she  is  happy  ; 
though  for  the  life  of  me  I  never  can 
understand  these  artificial  joys  and 
sorrows.  I  wonder  if  you,  Gertrude, 
will  ever  gradually  "become  so  enamoured 
of  adventitious  distinction  as  to  feel 
Hurried  at  getting  an  opera-box,  or  a  big 
Chamberlain's  card  ? " 

"  I  should  like  to  be  noticed  by  all 
friends,  and  by  my  sovereign." 

"That  might  not  follow.  These 
things  are  done  by  lists  in  the  Chamber- 
lain's office;  often  very  carelessly  and 
capriciously  done ;  always  with  a  great 
amount  of  favouritism ;  not  the  least  in 
the  way  your  poor  mother  supposes : 
and,  when  all  is  done,  you  are  one,  of  a 
crowd  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  persons, 
the  majority  of  whom  perhaps  never  get 
a  glimpse  of  their  sovereign." 

"  But  I  believe,"  said  Gertrude 
eagerly,  "  that  mamma  was  a  very  great 
beauty,  and  very  much  noticed  at  Court 
formerly  •  and  her  return  to  these  scenes 
would  not  be  unobserved.  And  then 
to  come  back  to  England,  and  all  things 
English,  after  such  long  wandering 
absence — such  sorrowful  absence — that 
in  itself  must  be  happiness.  Ah  !  how 
my  father  yearned  to  be  well  enough  to 
return  ! "  and  she  paused  and  sighed. 


"  Well,"  said  Lorimer,  "  you,  Ger- 
trude, who  are  so  fond  of  Italy  and  far- 
off  lands,  and  have  been  away  till  you 
are  half  a  foreigner,  might  be  amazed 
and  interested  by  hearing  how  little  of 
'  England  and  all  things  English,'  there 
is,  at  all  events,  in  this]  Court  to  which 
Lady  Charlotte  returns." 

"The  English  Court?" 

"  The  English  Court.  What  should 
you  say  if  I  told  you  that  our  royal 
family  are  in  fact  Italians  and  Germans, 
the  German  element  predominating'? 
The  house  of  Brunswick  springs  from 
Albert  Azo,  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  a 
prince  of  Lombardy,  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  a  hundred  and 
one.  He  married,  in  1040,  Cunigunde, 
heiress  of  the  first  Welphs  or  Guelphs, 
Earls  of  Altorff,  in  Swabia.  Their 
son,  Guelph  IY.  of  Este,  obtained  the 
Duchy  of  Bavaria  from  Henry  IV.  and 
is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Guelph 
family.  And  then  you  get  down  a  long- 
line  of  foreign  princes  ;  past  Henry 
Guelph,  who  lost  Bavaria  ;  past  Guelph 
VI.  and  his  romantic  dealings  with 
Conrad  III. ;  past  Henry  Otho,  the 
friend  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion ;  past 
Ernest  the  Pious  of  Zell  (one  of  that 
group  of  princes  of  the  Empire  who 
were  first  called  Protestants) ;  past  the 
fiery  old  soldier,  Prince  Christian — who, 
losing  an  arm  in  battle,  when  marching 
to  relieve  Bergen-op-Zoom,  always  after- 
wards wore  a  silver  one ;  past  all  sorts 
of  confused  links  and  intermarriages, 
till  George  Lewis  married  Sophia 
Dorothy  of  Zell,  and  was  the  first 
prince  of  the  race  that  wore  the  British 
crown, — and  spoke  in  broken  English  to 
his  British  subjects." 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  know  it  all ; 
but  I  never  thought  of  it  till  you  told 
me." 
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"  No.  And,  if  we  were  to  stand  on 
our  nationalities  as  a  merit,  and  on  the 
antiquity  of  families— not  royal,  but  at 
all  events  titled — perhaps  some  of  the 
lower  order  of  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  the 
humblest  of  English  families,  might 
make  their  boast  of  a  more  direct  descent 
than  what  are  called  the  aristocracy  of 
our  land.  The  latter  are  fond  of  boast- 
ing that  they  « came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror,'— 

"  'From  Norroway,  from  Norroway,  from  Nor- 
roway  o'er  the  faem,' 

as  the  old  ballad  puts  it.  Ah!  what 
folly  it  all  seems,  sometimes,  when  one 
sits  and  thinks  it  over,  this  adoration 
of  pomps  and  splendours ;  and  how  the 
quaint  old  text  preached  by  the  priest 
Sanders,  in  Wat  Tyler's  time,  comes  to 
mind: — 

" '  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? ' " 

"But  would  you  put  aside  all  dis- 
tinctions if  you  had  your  way  ?  I  think 
you  would  find  that  impossible." 

"  No,  I  would  not  put  them  aside  if 
it  were  possible.  God  made  gradation  : 
it  is  no  invention  of  man's.  He  made 
strength  and  weakness  of  body,  clearness 
or  dulness  of  intellect,  capacity  and  in- 
capacity of  all  sorts ;  as  He  made  men 
and  angels.  I  object  only  to  the  in- 
ordinate value  set  on  accidental  distinc- 
tions :  distinctions  inherited  or  acquired 
in  some  way  totally  independent  of  any 
merit  in  the  possessor :  perhaps  possessed 
by  persons  of  singular  demerit.  I  hold 
the  sort  of  blind  adulation  offered  to 
mere  rank,  wealth,  and  what  is  called 
'  position,'  to  be  as  much  an  intoxica- 
tion of  the  understanding  as  the  state 
of  a  man  who  rises  tipsy  from,  table. 
'  Drunken,  but  not  with  wine' — accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptural  phrase.  Drunken 
at  the  careless  feast  of  life,  and  incapable 
of  seeing  things  in  their  true  light  or 
relative  proportion.  In  Spain  and  in 
Austria  I  think  it  is  rank  and  high 
descent  that  people  are  drunk  about, 
and  in  England  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is 
wealth." 


"Ah  !  yes  ;  because  wealth  commands 
so  many  other  things." 

''Yes.  Apparent  splendour  and  good 
living— even  if  he  does  not  share  them 
— if  he  has  no  chance  of  sharing  them 
—nil  an  Englishman's  heart  or  brain 
with  respect  for  the  owner  of  these  ad- 
vantages." 

"Not  only  Englishmen,"  said  Ger- 
trude smiling. 

"  No  ;  it  is  in  weak  human  nature  : 
riches  dazzle  like  light.  There  is  a  very 
ingenious  and  humorous  story  in  a  very 
old  collection  of  Italian  tales  by  one 
Sercambi,  which  represents  the  poet 
Dante  as  being  invited  by  some  king 
to  dinner.  He  comes,  dressed  very 
shabbily ;  sits  below  the  salt ;  and  is 
overlooked  and  forgotten  till  after  the 
feast ;  when  the  king  says,  '  By  the  by, 
what  is  become  of  that  poet  I  intended 
to  talk  to  ? '  Dante,  who  has  mean- 
while departed  a  good  deal  offended,  is 
immediately  followed  and  invited  anew. 
He  conies  to  supper,  superbly  dressed 
in  crimson  and  gold,  and  is  served  with 
extreme  attention ;  but  the  courtiers 
observe  with  amazement  that  he  pours 
the  soup  down  his  sleeves,  tucks  cutlets 
into  his  bosom,  and  smears  his  velvet 
jerkin  with  rich  sauces.  '  Good  gracious, 
your  majesty ! '  says  the  boldest  of 
these  supping  nobles ;  *  why  has  this1- 
poet  such  bruttezza  in  his  manners  ? ' 
The  question  is  passed  on  by  the  king 
to  Dante,  who  gravely  replies  :  '  When, 
I  came  here  dressed  shabbily,  and  sat 
quietly  in  my  corner,  I  was  forgotten 
and  overlooked.  I  now  come  in  very 
fine  clothes,  and  am  very  much  attended 
to  ;  I  therefore  concluded  it  was  rather 
my  clothes  than  myself  that  you  admired 
and  invited,  and  I  was  willing  to  bestow 
on  them  a  share  of  your  hospitality.'" 

Gertrude  laughed.  "  Well,  you  con- 
fess it  is  a  very  old  story,  and  one  ap- 
plicable to  many  countries  and  many 
phases  of  society ;  and  it  is  inherent  in 
human  nature  to  be  dazzled  by  splen- 
dour. The  savage  whose  tawny  neck 
is  hung  with  beads,  and  whose  hair  is 
spiked  with  parrots'  tails,  is  an  object 
of  the  greatest  admiration  and  envy, 
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rely  upon  it,  to  his  less  festooned  com- 
rades." 

"  Of  course  lie  is  :  leave  it  therefore 
to  savages,  and  not  to  tutored  minds, 
to  adore  tinsel." 

"  But  it  is  not  the  tinsel  they  adore ; 
it  is  the  symbol  of  a  condition  beyond 
and  above  their  own." 

"  We  shall  argue  in  a  circle,  since  I 
come  back  to  the  denial  of  such  appear- 
ances being  just  evidence  of  a  condition 
above  and  beyond  their  own.  Oh, 
Gertrude,  one  of  your  greatest  charms 
is  the  utter  nnworldliness,  the  true 
perception,  the  natural  independence  of 
your  mind,  and  I  should  grieve  with  a 
grief  of  which  you  can  know  nothing 
if  contact  with  the  world  altered  you. 
You  have  seen  nothing  of  life  yet  but 
its  real  joys  and  real  sorrows." 

"Do  you  think,"  said  she  gently, 
u  that  such  a  preparation  will  make  me 
more  likely  to  set  false  value  on  those 
which  you  term  f  artificial '  joys  and 
sorrows  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know^what  I  expect,"  said 
Lorimer  gloomily.  "  We  are  told  we 
cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  de- 
filed ;  and  why  should  I  hope  that  you 
will  live  in  the  world  yonr  mother  is 
so  desirous  to  see  you  enter,  without 
gradually  adopting  some  of  the  views 
held  there  1  —  false,  narrow,  absurd 
views." 

"  You  have  lived  in  that  world  your- 
self, and  you  see  how  opposite  is  the 
result." 

"  Among  them,  but  not  of  them,  like 
Lord  Byron's  '  Aurora  Raby  ;'  so  inno- 
cent and  unspoilable  is  my  nature," 
said  Lorimer. 

"  There  !  you  said  that  with  one  of 
your  own  grim  old  smiles.  You  look  at 
last  more  like  yourself  !"  said  Gertrude, 
smiling  also. 

"  Have  I  not  been  looking  like  my- 
self 1  1  think  that  must  be  a  change 
for  the  better." 

"  Xo,  you  have  been  looking  much 
more  gloomy  than  I  ever  saw  you.  You 
must  have  grown  gloomier  because  I 
went  away  from  Naples  and  left  you." 

She   spoke   the   sentence    playfully. 


For  a  moment  Lorimer  Boyd  turned  to 
her  with  an  expression  she  had  never 
seen  in  his  face  :  a  sort  of  fierce  wistful- 
ness.  Then  he  again  averted  his  eyes, 
and  said  after  a  brief  pause — 

"  Yes ;  I  missed  you.  You  see  it 
does  not  do  to  leave  a  sullen  man  too 
much  alone.  Xow  take  me  out,  and  let 
me  walk  with  you  on  the  terrace,  and 
see  the  improvements  Douglas  has  made 
before  and  since  he  came  to  have  your 
help.  The  poets  assure  us  that  all 
things  smile  in  the  sunshine  :  perhaps 
I  shall  smile  also,  and  grow  quite  genial 
and  jolly." 

And  Gertrude  laughed  a  merry  laugh 
as  she  led  the  way  out,  for  the  epithets 
"genial"  and  "jolly"  were  certainly 
anything  but  applicable  to  her  friend 
Lorimer  Boyd. 

Sir  Douglas  met  them  as  they  ad- 
vanced. 

"  Twice  have  I  passed  under  those 
windows,  and  called  to  you,"  he  said ; 
"and  you  two  were  in  such  absorbed 
discourse  you  did  not  notice  me." 

"  Yes.  Mr.  Boyd  has  been  talking 
in  a  most  republican  and  American 
manner.  I  do  not  know  what  Lady 
Clochnaben  would  say  if  she  could  have 
heard  him.  I  believe  he  would  be  dis- 
owned, thrown  off,  and  left  entirely 
dependent  on  our  indulgent'  willingness 
to  shelter  him  while  in  Scotland." 

"  I  have  been  merely  generalizing, 
to  prevent  too  entire  a  dependence  on 
the  flatteries  of  kings,  courts,  and 
grandees,  now  that  Gertrude  is  to  live 
among  English  fine  ladies,"  said  Lorimer. 
"  I  do  not  wish  her  soul's  wings  to  be 
caught  in  the  cobwebs," 

The  eager  hand  of  Sir  Douglas  caught 
Gertrude's  with  a  sudden  clasp,  and 
held  it. 

"  My  wife,"  said  he,  with  a  proud, 
confident  smile,  "  will  never  have  to 
depend  on  the  frowns  or  smiles  of 
kings,  courts,  or  fine  ladies.  We  will 
make  a  world  of  our  own,  and  she  shall 
be  queen  of  it.  I  do  not  think  she 
will  give  me  much  trouble  by  her 
desire  to  overstep  those  boundaries ; 
and  as  to  you,  my  dear  Lorimer,  you 
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-will  preach  in  vain  to  get  the  cobwebs 
that  catch  meaner  hearts  swept  away. 
When  Cinderella  drove  out  in  an  en- 
chanted pumpkin,  she  -was  saluted  and 
cheered;  but  when  she  ran  barefoot 
home,  she  was  very  naturally  taken  for 
a  beggar.  Gertrude  shall  keep  a  cheerful 
medium  between  these  two  states." 

He  kissed  his  wife's  hand  gaily,  and 
gently  released  it,  and  she  smiled  shyly 
in  his  face.  Lorimer  shrank  alike  from 
the  smile  and  the  light  caress.  That 
happy  security  of  wedded  love  smote 
him  like  a  blow. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  his  own  new- 
found happiness  Sir  Douglas  felt  in- 
stinctively that  there  was,  in  his  old 
friend,  some  inexplicable  change,  some 
cloud  of  mingled  grief,  discontent,  and 
bitterness,  that  pained  and  puzzled  him. 
He  loved  Lorimer  Boyd  very  dearly, 
very  heartily;  he  had  no  half-love  to 
give  any  one  :  he  longed  to  say  to  him, 
as  when  they  were  young  lads  at  Eton, 
•" What  ails  you,  Lorimer?" 

But,  intimate  as  they  were,  that  pas- 
sionate brave  man  dared  not  ask  his 
reserved  and  gloomy  friend  what  ailed 
him. 

•'Not  ev'n  the  nearest  heart,  and  next  our 

own, 

Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or 
sigh"— 

and  he  was  fain  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  reasons  for  smiling  or  sighing  of  his 
former  chum  and  schoolfellow.  Only 
now  and  then,  as  he  thought  it  over,  he 
wished  Lorimer  might  find  "  a  help- 
meet for  him,"  and  so  learn  to  see  life 
in  its  most  cheerful  aspect. 

And  meanwhile  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Lorimer  sulked  and  sighed 
all  day  long.  On  the  contrary,  his  visit 
was  replete  with  pleasure  and  interest 
to  those  who  welcomed  him  ;  and,  after 
the  first  few  strange  hours,  that  curi- 
ously rapid  familiarity  with  new  objects 
and  conditions  of  things,  which  those 
who  have  travelled  much  or  had  great 
experience  of  life  must  have  been  con- 
scious of  in  their  own  minds, — that 
acceptance  of,  and  adaptation  to,  circum- 


stances and  scenes  which,  from  being 
vivid  and  startling,  soon  compose  them- 
selves into  the  every-day  colouring  of 
existence, —  came  to  him  also,  with  a 
certain  sense  of  relief  and  calm.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  that  for  years  Gertrude 
had  been  doing  the  honours  of  Glenrossie 
Castle  to  him,  choosing  for  him  a  room 
with  a  pleasant  aspect,  bending  her 
graceful  head  over  the  well- furnished 
writing-table,  to  see  that  all  was  there 
that  his  busy  hand  could  want,  and 
cheerily  notifying  to  him  the  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  post  hours  in  the  house  of 
his  friend.  Almost  he  smiled  "  one  of 
his  old  grim  smiles,"  as  she  called  them, 
when,  left  alone  in  his  bachelor  apart- 
ment, and,  leaning  back  in  the  easy-chair 
with  folded  arms,  and  eyes  musingly 
fixed  on  the  old-fashioned  cornices,  he 
compared  the  stunned  sensation  which 
he  had  experienced  during  the  fixst  hour 
of  his  arrival  with  the  settled  freedom 
of  thought  and  quiet  conviction  that 
there  he  was,  after  years  of  acquaintance 
with  Gertrude  Skifton,  and  much  com- 
munion with  her  in  afflicting  as  well  as 
trivial  scenes,  at  length  a  visitor  in  her 
home  as  a  married  woman,  the  wife  of 
his  old  friend  Douglas,  who  had  drawn 
that  excellent  prize  in  life's  uncertain 
lottery. 

And  Gertrude,  passing  back  from  her 
hospitable  little  cares  to  her  husband's 
dressing-room,  pressed  a  thankful  kiss 
on  his  forehead  as  she  said,  "  I  am  so 
glad  he  is  come ;  I  hope  he  will  enjoy 
his  visit  here.  Only  think  of  that  good, 
faithful,  pleasant  friend  being  son  to 
that  dreadful  old  Lady  Clochnaben,  and 
brother  to  that  sick  slug,  who  thinks  of 
nothing  but  himself  from  morning  to 
night !  I  am  so  glad  he  is  come." 

And  then  she  sat  down  on  a  low 
prie-dieu,  and  half  read  her  book,  half 
watched,  with  eyes  of  exceeding  love  and 
admiration,  Old  Sir  Douglas,  though 
sooth  to  say  he  was  doing  nothing  more 
admirable  than  perusing  with  very  slen- 
der interest  the  Edinburgh  Couranl  and 
other  daily  papers.  And,  as  she  watched 
him  with  enamoured  eyes,  she  thought 
surely  no  one  ever  yet  so  exactly  an- 
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swered  the  description  given  in  some 
fragmentary  lines  of  Leigh  Hunt's  : — 

"No  courtier's  face,  although  the  smile  was 

ready; 
Nor  scholar's,  though  the  look  was  deep  and 

steady ; 
Nor  soldier's,  for  the  power  was  more  of 

mind, 

Too  true  for  violence  and  too  refined : 
And  whereso'er  his  fine  frank  eyes  were 

thrown, 
He  drew  the  hearts  he  wished  for  to  his  own." 

And,  so  musing,  Gertrude  decided  within 
herself  that  she  certainly  Avas  one  of  the 
most  blessed  and  fortunate  of  married 
women. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

WISER  THAN  THE  CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT. 

WHEN  feline  Alice  found  another  sub- 
ject for  her  watchful  powers  had 
become  an  inmate  at  Glenrossie,  she 
purred  more  softly,  and  moved  more 
circuitously.  and  sat  more  quietly  in 
window-nooks,  than  ever.  She  also 
made  more  visits  than  ever  to  Cloch- 
naben ;  and,  indeed,  in  nothing  did  she 
more  resemble  the  analogous  cat,  than 
in  her  swift  and  sudden  disappearances 
and  apparitions — that  mixture  of  slow- 
ness and  swiftness  peculiar  to  Grimalkin. 
You  saw  her  stealing  along  in  the  sun- 
shine by  the  broad  yew  hedge,  and 
thought  her  still  in  the  garden ;  when 
lo  !  she  eluded  your  eye,  and  was  off  in 
a  noiseless  scamper  round  the  wall,  and 
through  the  gate,  and  over  the  hill. 
If  you  met  her  face  to  face  (which  was 
the  rarest  of  accidents),  your  presence 
seemed  to  give  the  same  signal  for 
flight  that  it  always  does  to  the  cat.  !•  >he 
might  be  doing  no  harm  whatever;  she 
never  ivas  doing  any  visible  harm ;  only 
prowling  along,  with  a  book,  or  a  few 
flowers,  or  a  half -eaten  peach;  but  in- 
stantly, with  a  sort  of  whisk  like  pussy's 
flexile  tail,  the  light  shawl  was  thrown 
together,  the  book  seemed  to  close  of 
itself,  and  that,  or  the  half-eaten  peach, 
or  the  gathered  flowers,  half  vanished 
under  its  fringe,  grasped  by  a  little 
pale -fingered  hand.  If  her  greeting  was 


not  an  absolute  "mew,"  it  was  seldom 
a  more  articulate  sound  ;  and  then  she 
passed  you.  She  never  turned  to  walk 
with  you  :  not  once,  on  those  few 
occasions  that  Gertrude  had  thus  en- 
countered her,  had  such  an  attempt  at 
companionship  taken  place.  She  passed 
slowly,  and  disappeared  swiftly.  You 
could  not  say  she  ran  away,  but,  somehow, 
she  was  gone.  As  to  the  frank,  audible 
"  Good  morning,"  or,  "  What  a  sweet 
evening  ! "  or  any  allusion  to  rain,  frost, 
sunshine,  shade,  blossom,  or  fruit,  such 
as  generally  marks  this  sort  of  meetings 
in  familiar  haunts,  between  inmates  of 
the  same  dwelling, — her  little  colourless 
mouth  had  never  shaped  such  syllables 
to  any  one.  Gertrude  had  wasted  much 
gentle  pity  at  first  upon  her.  She  set  all 
down  to  the  habitual  loneliness  of  her 
life.  The  pity  of  affectionate  natures 
is  often  wasted  thus.  The  impulsive 
cannot  comprehend  the  impassive. 
Warm  words  and  tender  approaches 
are  expected  to  subvert  a  condition  of 
things  as  changeless  as  if  the  flint  stones 
of  the  bare  sea -beach  were  watered  to 
produce  a  crop  of  primroses. 

At  first,  Alice  made  a  visible  (though 
very  cautious)  attempt  to  please  Lorimer 
Boyd.  It  was  her  habit.  JS"o  one 
could  tell  how  the  conversation  fell  on 
topics  familiar  to  him.  No  one  could 
say  how  this  grave,  slow-speaking  Miss 
Ross  had  learned  so  much  of  inter- 
national law ;  or  where  she  picked  up 
her  odd  particulars  of  diplomatic  tra- 
dition— from  embassies  to  Attila  down 
to  the  receptions  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
from  the  gossiping  inventions  of  ancient 
Lord  Malmsbury  to  the  mend  of  the 
festival  dinners  given  by  Lord  Castle- 
maine  in  the  last  embassy  sent  by 
England  to  the  Pope  ;  all  which  topio 
she  handled  without  much  sequence  or 
order,  but  in  a  natural  innocent  way,  as 
if  Lorimer's  presence  had  merely  re- 
minded her — roused  in  her,  as  it  were, 
one  of  her  habitual  and  favourite  trains- 
of  thought. 

But  Lorimer  Boyd  was  not  a  man 
easily  flattered  or  easily  taken  in.  In 
his  own  way.  he  was  as  much  a 
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watcher  of  those  he  associated  with  as 
Alice  herself.  It  was  watch  for  watch. 
She  was  Douglas's  half-sister,  and  he 
was  rather  curious  to  decide  what  sort 
of  woman  the  daughter  of  that  icy  Lady 
Boss  had  turned  out  \  he  vaguely  re- 
membered thinking  her  a  most  repellent 
little  specimen  of  girlhood,  when  he 
and  Douglas  were  boys ;  but  his  judg- 
ment of  her  now  was  more  favourable. 
When  first  Gertrude  asked  him  in  one 
of  their  walks,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
Alice  1"  he  answered  readily  enough : 
"  Well,  she  seems  a  harmless  little 
'  crittur/with  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness 
and  intelligence."' 

But,  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
week  of  his  visit,  it  happened  that  Sir 
Douglas  and  Alice  set  off  for  a  -ride 
together,  and  Lorimer  Boyd,  after  assist- 
ing to  adjust  the  habit  of  the  lady,  and 
handing  her  a  little  whip  as  slender  and 
flexible  as  herself,  looked  after  her  in  a 
musing  manner  for  a  minute  or  two ; 
then  turning  to  Gertrude,  he  said,  "That 
is  a  very  nice  pony  of  your  sister-in- 
law's,  and  would  take  a  long  day  easily. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  rode  a 
broom-stick  at  night." 

"  Ah ! "  laughed  Gertrude,  "and  a  little 
while  ago  you  said  she  was  a  'harmless 
creature/  " 

"Yes.  I  thought  so  then.  I  do  not 
think  so  now.  I  think  she  is  a  creature 
full  of  harm.  But  Douglas  does  not." 

"No.  Douglas  is  fond  of  her,  and 
she  is  getting  less  afraid  of  him." 

"  Afraid  of  Douglas !  Miss  Boss 
afraid  !  Bely  upon  it,  Gertrude,  she 
fears  nothing  in  this  world.  And  I 
much  doubt  if  she  fears  anything  in  the 
next." 

"She  would  be  much  surprised  if 
she  heard  your  last  remark  :  for  she  is 
stricter  than  strict  as  to  her  religious 
theories." 

"  Theories  ? — yes.  Our  religious  theo- 
ries are  for  our  neighbours  ;  ike  practice 
is  for  ourselves." 

"Well!  we  will  talk  of  something 
pleasanter.  You  can't  think  how  pain- 
ful it  was  to  me  to  find  I  could  not  like 
Douglas's  sister.  He  has  so  few  rela- 
tions, and  this  the  only  near  one.  I 
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wish  you  were  his  brother ;  though,  I 
believe,  even  then  he  could  not  love  you 
better  than  he  does." 

That  very  evening  did  Sir  Douglas 
confide  to  his  wife  (making  poor  Ger- 
trude feel  quite  guilty  in  consequence 
of  the  memory  of  the  morning's  conver- 
sation) that  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  remarkably  happy  chance  if  Lorimer 
were  to  fall  in  love  with  Alice  ;  that  it 
would  be  a  most  suitable  choice,  Alice 
being  extremely  sensible  and  fond  of 
grave  employments,  and  no  longer  a  mere 
girl — which  would  not  suit  Lorimer. 
He  even  attempted,  in  his  own  unso- 
phisticated way,  to  further  this  chance, 
and  open  the  eyes  of  Boyd  to  her  merits, 
by  saying  one  day,  "Don't  you  think 
there  is  something  very  remarkable  in 
Alice,  in  spite  of  her  quiet  ways  ? " 
And  Lorimer's  answer  was,  "Yes,  in- 
deed I  do."  But,  whether  grim  smile, 
or  grim  tone,  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
verbal  acquiescence,  it  is  certain  that 
Sir  Douglas  felt  so  much  irritation  at 
the  reply  that  he  rejoined  rather  testily, 
"  You  have  lived  so  much  abroad, 
Lorimer,  that  I  don't  think  a  quiet 
Scotch  or  English  woman  has  any 
chance  of  pleasing  you."  : 

Lorimer  did  not  speak.  He  was  look- 
ing at  Gertrude,  whose  cheek  had  flushed 
suddenly  during  the  brief  colloquy.  He 
thought  of  days  at  Naples,  when  angry 
insolent  Kenneth  had  spoken  of  Jter  as 
"  one  of  your  quiet  girls,"  from,  whom 
much  evidence  of  preference  could  not 
be  expected.  Ah !  how  unlike  the  quiet 
of  Douglas's  half-sister  was  the  nature 
of  his  wife,  and  how  strange  that  the 
man  who  so  truly  loved  the  one  could 
be  taken  in  by  the  other ! 

Strange  as  it  might  be,  however,  in 
Mr.  Boyd's  opinion,  Sir  Douglas  leaned 
greatly  to  his  half-sister.  And  the  in- 
explicable result  of  all  was,  that  when 
Alice — aware  instinctively  that,  instead 
of  pleasing,  she  displeased, — withdrew 
as  cautiously  as  she  had  advanced, 
she  adopted  a  certain  manner  of  being 
timid  and  rather  ill-used — ill-used  in 
not  being  more  liked,  and  more  petted ; 
but  wistful  and  sorrowful,  because  of 
course  it  was  her  own  fault :  it  could 
B  B 
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only  be  her  own  fault  that  she  did  not 
please  more !  She  would  engage  as 
formerly  in  the  conversation,  and  then 
suddenly  withdraw  from  it ;  give  out 
little  final  meagre  sentences,  and  cease ; 
as  knowing  that  her  talk  was  not  wanted, 
was  not  welcome.  She  would  answer 
Gertrude's  call  of  "  Are  you  coming  too, 
Ailie  ? "  by  a  doubtful  dropping  of  her 
work  or  book,  and  a  sort  of  appeal  to 
Sir  Douglas,  if  he  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, "  Oh  !  I  don't  know ;  do  you  think 
they  really  want  me,  or  that  Lady  Eoss 
says  it  out  of  kindness  ?  I  feel  so  de 
trap — they  know  each  other  so  well,  and 
I  don't  know  Mr.  Boyd  at  all ; — oh  !  no 
— let  me  go  with  you.  I  will  wait  till 
you  go — please  let  me  !  "  Once,  indeed, 
she  even  ventured  to  say,  after  long 
silence  and  leaning  of  her  head  on  her 
hand,  with  a  sort  of  wondering  sigh, 
"  Can  I  have  offended  Mr.  Boyd  in  any 
way,  or  is  it  only  that  I  bore  him  1 " 

Which  speech  so  touched  honest  Sir 
Douglas  that  he  suddenly  stooped  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  "My  dear  Ailie,  how 
can  you  be  so  foolish  ?  How  could  you 
bore  any  one  ?  I'm  sure  you  are  better 
informed  than  most  women.  But  Lori- 
mer  was  always  rather  an  odd  fellow." 

And  "  Ailie  "  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  her  dejected  remark,  but 
she  only  replied  humbly,  "  Do  you 
think  so  1  But  you  are  so  good,  Douglas ; 
so  very  good  j  so  good  to  every  one  ! " 

So  good  to  every  one,  that  even  to 
her  (poor  waif  and  stray  as  she  must 
consider  herself),  even  to  he?;  some 
little  share  of  manna  must  fall  and  be 
gathered.  That  was  the  tone  taken  by 
Ailie,  in  pursuance  of  the  tactics  of 
Ailie.  Oh !  if  gallant  and  frank  Sir 
Douglas  could  but  have  seen  her  in  her 
turret  chamber,  an  hour  or  so  after- 
wards, how  extremely  startled  and 
puzzled  would  that  excellent  soldier 
have  been ! 

Standing  on  tiptoe  ;  watching ;  le  en 
ing  up  against  the  shutter  of  her  high 
window  ;  twisting  and  untwisting,  with 
slow  though  restless  fingers,  the  long 
boa  of  light-coloured  fur  which  was 
coiled  round  her  neck,  to  protect  her 


throat  from  the  evening  air ;  her 
half-closed,  as  short-sighted  persons  ha- 
bitually close  them  to  assist  their  vision 
— giving  out  a  sort  of  trembling  glitter ; 
her  brows  set  in  a  hard  frown,  and 
her  lips  in  a  compressed  smile,  the  union 
of  which  contradictory  expressions  make 
up  the  "demoniac"  pattern,  followed 
in  Mephistopheles,  and  such  like  repre- 
sentations. If  he  could  have  seen  her  ! 
And  all  because  Clochnaben's  brother 
would  not  like  her,  and  she  knew,  from 
old  Lady  Clochnaben,  that  he  had  liked 
her  sister-in-law  ;  and  she  wondered,  as 
unconscious  Gertrude  advanced  with  her 
companion  up  the  steep  terraces  to  the 
oaken  doors,  how  all  would  turn  out, 
and  whether  they  were  talking  of  her, 
or  of  old  times,  or  what. 

As  she  watched,  they  stopped ;  a 
short  distance  from  the  entrance.  Ger- 
trude had  been  smiling  ;  now  she  looked 
suddenly  grave  ;  more  than  grave — her 
face  wore  a  look  of  painful  pity ;  Lori- 
mer  was  telling  her  something  that 
moved  her  greatly.  What  could  it  be  ? 
Presently  he  struck  with  his  cane  at 
the  lower  branch  of  one  of  two  stunted 
old  fir  trees,  whose  picturesque  appear- 
ance saved  them  from  being  uprooted 
and  carted  away  for  firewood. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  flashed  upon 
Alice  Koss  what  Lorinier  was  narrating  ! 
He  was  telling  the  memorable  story  of 
the  hanging  of  the  two  dogs,  which  pre- 
ceded the  sending  of  Douglas  to  Eton, 
where  he  and  Douglas  first  became 
friends.  No  doubt  abusing  her  mother, 
and  making  out  a  fine  story  of  ill-usage 
and  cruelty  to  the  boys  long  ago.  And, 
though  Alice  had  not  loved  her  mother 
(being  indeed  herself  too  much  of  that 
mother's  nature),  she  resented  the  sup- 
posed abuse.  She  would  have  liked  to 
have  thrown  a  sharp  stone  at  the 
speaker  :  to  have  shot  a  poisoned  arrow 
at  him  :  but  he  and  Gertrude  passed 
on,  under  the  archway ;  and  the  fierce 
illumination  of  Alice's  cat-like  eyes  sub- 
sided as  she  turned  away  from  the 
window,  and  prepared  to  smooth  her  hair 
and  dress  in  soft  white  muslin,  and  go 
in  to  dinner  with  a  noiseless  velvetty  step, 
leaning  humbly  on  her  brother's  arm. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GODLY  FOLK,  AND  RELIGIOUS  FOLK. 

"  Is  it  not  most  unnatural  that  you  should 
prefer  staying  on,  as  you  are  doing,  at 
Glenrossie,  instead  of  being,  as  you 
ought  to  be,  at  Clochnaben,  Lorimer  ? " 
"  "Well,  no,  mother ;  it  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  is  not  unnatural." 

"  Don't  smile  at  me  in  that  way,  sir ; 

I  hate  it !     You  know  we're  all  here  in 

confusion  and  torment.    That  shameless 

sinner  fromTorrieburn,  and  her  husband, 

and  the  drunken  old  miller  her  father, 

have  all  been  up  here,  actually  up  at 

the  castle,  expecting  to  see  my  face,  and 

storming  loud  enough  to  be  heard  round 

the  hall,  and  up  the  turrets." 

"  And  did  you  see  them?" 

"  1 1    I  see  that  low-bred  sinner  with 

two  names  ?    Lorimer,  you  disgust  me." 

"  Really,  mother,  the  inscription  of 

Maggie  Ross's  sins  on  my  memory " 

"  Don't  call  her  Maggie  Ross,  if 
you've  any  sense  left  of  propriety  !" 

"  Well,  of  Maggie  Heaton's  sins, — 
on  my  memory,  is  mossed  over  by 
Time,  like  an  old  tombstone." 

"  Then  you  read  Scripture  to  little 
purpose, — *  The  worm  that  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,' — 
that's  Scripture  dictum !" 

«  go  is — <  Though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  wool,' 
mother." 

"  Lorimer,  you  would  try  the  patience 
of  a  saint." 

"  Saints  never  have  any  patience — 
not,  at  least,  with  their  neighbours  and 
fellow-creatures;  only  with  their  mar- 
tyrdoms." 

"  Will  you  be  serious  1  or  will  you 
tell  me  at  once  you  don't  choose  to  assist 
me  when  I  send  for  you,  and  so  take 
yourself  off  again  to  Glenrossie  ?" 

"I  will  be  serious,  mother,  quite 
serious  ;  but  we  think  so  differently  on 
these  topics.  Maggie  Ross— or  Maggie 
Heaton— was,  I  believe,  a  girl  of  sixteen 
when  Kenneth  Ross  chose  to  tempt  and 
ruin  her.  I  consider  her,  therefore, 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  She 


is  now   a  woman  of  middle   age,  re- 
married, and  to  a  clergyman — 

"Clergyman,  indeed !  the  boy's  tutor ! '; 
"  Re-married  to  a  gentleman  who  wag 
her  boy's  tutor.  And,  apparently,  with 
no  fault  towards  her  present  husband, 
except  her  vulgarity,  which  she  cannot 
help,  and  which  must  have  been  just  as 
evident  (though  her  beauty  may  have 
excused  it)  when  he  first  took  her  to 
wife.  They  are  your  neighbours,  and 
connexions  of  Douglas;  and  I  should 
have  thought  that  Christian  charity — " 
"  Lorimer,  don't  exasperate  me  by 
talking  of  Christian  charity !  Leave 
Christian  charity  to  the  cooks  that  sell 
and  give  away  the  dripping  that  don't 
belong  to  them.  Don't  pieach  such 
abominable  nonsense  about  charity  to  a 
woman  who's  as  fat  as  a  porpoise,  and  as 
bold  as  brass ;  with  her  hair  all  blowzy, 
and  a  tongue  like  the  clack  of  a  mill- 
wheel  !  Such  a  woman  to  dare  to  come 
here  to  Clochnaben  !  Here, — where  hei 
very  existence  was  never  acknowledged." 
"  Bless  me !  poor  annulled  and  ig- 
nored Maggie.  But  now,  my  dear 
mother,  what  has  she  been  here  about  I 
and  how  has  she  at  last  compelled  you, 
by  some  riot  you  have  not  explained  to 
me,  to  give  her  a  hearing,  and,  though 
late  in  life,  at  last  to  acknowledge  her 
existence  1 " 

"  I  gave  her  no  hearing,  I  tell  you  ; 
except  that  my  ears  were  dinned  and 
deafened  by  her  brawling  below.  And  I 
refused  to  see  the  miller,  or  her  husband 
the  tutor." 

"Then  you  did  a  very  uncourteous 
thing.  What  did  they  come  here 
about  ?" 

"They  came  here  brawling  and  com- 
plaining, and  saying  they  had  made 
the  discovery  (discovery,  forsooth  ! )  that 
the  plugged  cart-wheel  that  was  blown 
up  under  Heaton's  ridiculous  orna- 
mented window  was  part  of  a  cart  left 
on  my  factor's  ground,  and  that  he  must 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  and 
that  they  insisted  on  seeing  me,  and 
having  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter.*' 
"  Well,  that  seems  simple  enough  ; 
and  the  agreeing  to  it  ought  to  have- 
satisfied  them,  and  sent  them  away." 
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"  Agreeing  to  it !  I  do  think,  of  all 
the  provoking  sons  that  ever  were  born, 
you  are  the  worst.  Agreeing  to  it !  I 
just  sent  the  factor  himself,  honest  man, 
to  speak  with  them,  and  give  them  their 
answer." 

"And  he  exculpated  himself,  of  course, 
and  denied  it  ? " 

"  Exculpate  !  —  exculpate  to  that 
brazen  sinner  !  He  told  them  to  go 
about  their  business,  and  not  come 
flyting  among  respectable  people.  He 
called  Maggie's  father  a  drunken  old 
carle,  and  Maggie  herself  some  name  or 
other — a  forswearing  jade,  I  think  it 
was — and  said  something  about  her  not 
being  married,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
people  at  the  Mill 

"  Oh,  mother  ! " 

"  You  may  say  '  Oh,  mother  ! '  but 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Lorimer  :  if  you 
can't  take  reasonable  part  with  your 
own  people,  and  choose  to  leave  your 
mother's  house  to  be  invaded  and  in- 
sulted, I'm  no  mother  of  yours  ;  and  the 
sooner  you  get  back  to  Italy,  or  else- 
where, the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 

There  was  gloom  and  a  sort  of  sor- 
rowful contempt  in  Lorimer  Boyd's  eyes, 
as  he  raised  them  to  his  mother's  face  ; 
who,  tall  and  gaunt,  had  stood  up  in 
the  angry  excitement  of  the  last  sen- 
tence. "  Mother,"  he  said,  "  you  de- 
sired me,  just  now,  to  be  serious.  "Will 
you  be  serious,  and  tell  me  clearly  what 
these  people  have  done,  and  what  you 
want  me  to  do  ? " 

"I  want  you  to  prevent  my  being 
subjected  to  such  insolence." 

"How  can  I  prevent  it?  In  my 
opinion,  you  should  have  received,  at 
all  events,  Mr.  Saville  Heaton,  cour- 
teously ;  assured  him  that  the  strictest 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  outrage 
he  justly  complains  of,  even  though  you 
felt  convinced  no  one  employed  by  you 
on  this  estate  could  have  had  art  or  part 
in  such  an  atrocious  act;  and  so  dis- 
missed him.  I  think  it  was  an  insult  to 
send  to  him  the  very  person  of  whom 
he  came  to  complain." 

"  Then  you  think  precisely  the  con- 
trary of  what  I  do.  I  sent  the  factor 
to  deny  it,  and  there's  an  end.  I'm  not 


going  to  interfere  with  any  inquiry,  or 
anything  at  all  of  the  sort.  They've 
made  their  beds,  and  now  they  may  lie 
in  them, — that's  my  dictum." 

''What  beds?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Lorimer  :  though 
Clochnaben's  a  poor  creature  and  a 
sickly  goose,  he's  a  better  son  to  me 
than  you  are,  with  all  your  brains  and 
your  book-writing.  You  know  well 
enough  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that 
they've  chosen — with  their  new-fangled 
notions  of  singing,  and  glass  windows, 
and  indecent  consecration  of  bits  of 
ground,  where  parishioners  lay  in  their 
proper  graves  before  ever  Mr.  Heaton 
was  thought  of — to  set  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood against  them.  The  place  is 
in  a  perfect  uproar  with  his  ways;  and 
I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  plugged  cart- 
wheels, or  anything  else,  with  that 
Jezebel  living  at  Torrieburn,  and  he 
preaching  fancy  sermons  wide  of  the 
doctrine,  and  burying  folks  as  if  they 
were  Roman  papists." 

"  Do  you  seriously  think  that,  because 
a  man  preaches  as  an  Episcopalian,  and 
endeavours  to  get  a  bit  of  unused  burial- 
ground  consecrated  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead  bodies  whose  occupying  souls 
were,  in  their  life,  of  his  own  persuasion, 
it  is  therefore  fair,  right,  and  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  blow  up  his  house,  injure 
his  property,  and,  for  aught  the  criminal 
could  tell,  destroy  lives  ? " 

"  I  desire  you'll  not  call  my  factor  a 
criminal." 

"  Then  you  think  it  was  your  factor  ! 
Mother,  it  is  with  grief  and  shame  I 
leave  you;  and  I  shall  go  straight  to 
Torrieburn,  and  talk  this  over  with 
Saville  Heaton." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  was  my  factor ; 
but  I  don't  choose  you  to  take  part  with 
these  people ;  and  I  hope  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  will  fall  down  upon  them  for 
their  conduct." 

"Good  God!" 

"Ay,  'Good  God!'  and  He  wouldn't 
be  good  if  there  weren't  punishment  for 
the  bad;  that's  my  dictum." 

Lorimer  rose. 

"  Before  I  go,"  said  he,  with  gloomy 
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gravity,  "I  will  once  more  put  the 
question  I  ought  simply  to  have  asked 
at  once,  instead  of  jesting  on  these  sub- 
jects— What  do  you  want  done;  and 
why  did  you  send  for  me?" 

"  I  want  to — to  sweep  these  people 
away,"  answered  Lady  Clochnaben, 
fiercely.  "  I  want  you  to  desire  your 
friend  Sir  Douglas  to  get  Mr.  Heaton 
removed  to  some  other  neighbourhood. 
He  can  do  it  if  he  chooses.  He  has 
plenty  of  interest ;  let  Mr.  Heaton  have 
another  living." 

"  My  dear  mother !  Do  you  consider 
that  Torrieburn  is  Mrs.  Heaton' s  home  1 
Do  you  suppose  she  would  consent?" 

"  Who  asks  her  consent  1  You  really 
are  too  young  to  be  rocked  in  a  cradle, 
Lorimer.  Let  Mr.  Heaton  find  her  a 
home  ;  where  he  goes,  she  can  go.  That 
young  ne'er-do-well,  Kenneth,  is  of  age  ; 
indeed,  he  must  now  be  two  and  twenty, 
or  more.  How  is  he  to  bring  a  wife  (if 
ever  he  does  anything  so  decent  as  take 
one)  to  live  with  that  red-haired  flaunting 
Jezebel  ? " 

"  Ah,  mother;  cease  the  abuse  of  that 
poor  soul !  It  pains  me  always,  that 
barking  of  one  woman's  mouth  against 
another,  and  it  pains  me  doubly,  trebly, 
when  I  hear  it  from  my  mother's  lips." 
He  paused,  and  added  hurriedly — 
"  Douglas  took  his  wife — took  Gertrude 
— to  call  at  Torrieburn." 

"  Then  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself;  and  she  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  hold  up  her  head  among  honest 
women." 

"Who?" 

"  Lady  Eoss.  I,  for  one,  have  little 
desire  to  see  her,  if  she  keeps  such 
company." 

A  short  scornful  laugh,  followed  by 
a  sigh  from  the  very  depth  of  his  dis- 
contented heart,  was  all  Lorimer's  reply. 

Between  him  and  that  gaunt  fierce 
mother  rose  the  soft  blushing  vision  of 
Gertrude, — Gertrude,  shy,  passionate, 
pitiful,  womanly, — Gertrude,  fond  and 
loving.  If  ever  she  had  sons,  could  there 
come  a  day  when  her  son  would  feel  as 
he  did  now  ? 

Oh  !  mothers,  and  wives,  and  sisters, 
and  daughters, — never  let  a  man,  con- 


nected with  you  by  the  nearest  and 
dearest  links  that  God  can  establish 
between  His  creatures,  compare  you  with 
other  women,  and  find  you  so  wanting 
in  all  woman's  best  attributes,  that  his 
heart  aches  at  the  result  of  his  compa- 
rison ! 

While  Lorimer  Boyd,  lost  in  painful 
thought,  slowly  reached  his  hat  and 
prepared  to  depart,  the  door  of  the  dark 
oaken  room  where  they  sat  suddenly 
opened,  and  Alice  Eoss  appeared  in  the 
light  on  the  threshold.  She  was  agitated, 
— obviously  agitated ;  and  Lorimer, 
who  was  accustomed  to  all  her  artificial 
ways,  looked  at  her  now  with  startled 
curiosity. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Lady 
Clochnaben,  sharply ;  showing  that  to 
her  also  Alice's  manner  appeared  to 
betoken  something  unusual,  as  she 
stood,  pale  and  quiet,  in  her  grey  riding- 
habit. 

"  We  want  help.  Douglas  is  in  the 
glen  with  a  man — a  man  who  has 
fainted  ;  quite  a  young  man ;  he  began 
telling  us  the  circumstances,  but  he 
fainted  away.  He  has  escaped  from 
confinement  in  some  Eoman  Catholic 
college,  where  the  priests  held  him  for 
punishment.  And  he  was  making  his 
way  south ;  but  he  has  taken  so  little 
nourishment  that  he  could  not  get  on." 

"There!"  said  Lady  Clochnaben, 
triumphantly,  "  that  comes  of  your 
teachers  and  preachers  like  Mr.  Heaton. 
Send  down  some  of  my  people  to  the 
glen  :  and  you,  Lorimer,  come  with  me. 
Will  you  take  anything,  Alice  ?  " 

No.  Alice  did  not  want  anything 
for  herself :  but  would  it  not  be  better 
to  take  some  refreshment  or  stimulant 
to  the  man  in  the  glen  ?  He  might  be 
dying.  He  seemed  very  ill.  She  spoke 
with  her  usual  drawl,  but  her  eyes 
gleamed. 

To  the  glen  the  whole  party  pro- 
ceeded :  and  there,  somewhat  recovered 
from  his  fainting  fit,  and  leaning  ex- 
hausted against  the  bole  of  a  tree,  they 
found  the  stranger,  attended  by  Sir 
Douglas.  Alice's  sure-footed  pony  was 
placed  at  his  service,  Alice  herself 
mounting  Sir  Douglas's  horse ;  and  the 
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rest  of  the  group  returned  slowly,  keep- 
ing company  with  the  riders. 

Arrived  at  Clochnaben,  the  young  man, 
so  opportunely  assisted,  entered  into  full 
explanation  of  his  unfortunate  position. 
A  convert  from  the  Eoman  Catholic 
faith,  he  had  intended  entering  orders, 
if  possible,  in  England  ;  but,  on  return- 
ing to  the  college  where  he  had  been 
educated,  he  was  detained,  threatened, 
cajoled,  and  again  menaced.  He  was 
finally  put  into  durance,  where  he  had 
remained  six  weeks,  daily  visited  by  the 
priests,  and  urged  to  return  to  the  real 
fold.  Escaping,  during  a  wild  stormy 
night,  by  the  romantic  expedient  of 
catching  hold  of  a  branch  that  swung 
past  the  window  of  the  chapel  where  he 
had  been  permitted  to  attend  a  midnight 
mass,  he  descended  to  the  glen,  by  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  rocky  river  which 
divided  the  lands  of  Clochnaben  from 
the  secluded  spot  where  the  obnoxious 
seminary  was  situated,  and  which  indeed 
was  little  more  than  a  substantial  form- 
house  and  outbuildings,  to  which  a 
chapel  and  surrounding  stone  walls  had 
been  attached. 

Six  weeks  of  a  diet  approaching 
starvation  ;  in  confined  air  ;  tormented 
by  exhortations  and  watching,  and  for- 
bidden ever  to  recline  even  for  an  hour's 
rest,  had  so  reduced  him,  that  he  was 
unable  at  length  to  do  more  than  crawl 
into  what  appeared  to  him  the  vicinity 
of  fellow-creatures.  He  described  very 
graphically  the  dreadful  mixture  of  hope 
and  fear  with  which  he  beheld,  high 
above  and  beyond  him,  the  grey  towers 
with  scattered  lights,  standing  up  in  the 
night,  while  he  lay  helpless  on  the 
earth ;  and  the  sensations  produced  in 
his  mind  by  the  slow  approach  of  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  leisurely  coming 
onwards,  till  the  reassuring  sight  of  the 
grey  habit  of  Alice  and  the  stately  form 
of  Sir  Douglas  emerged  into  view  from 
the  woods.  He  desired  only  a  day  or 
two's  hospitality  till  he  could  commu- 
nicate with  friends  in  Shropshire,  who 
would  arrange  for  his  return  to  them ; 
and  in  a  very  gentlemanlike  and  natural 
manner  he  thanked  the  persons  round 
him  earnestly  for  his  rescue.  "  I  think," 


said  he,  "if  I  had  not  fallen  in  with 
Christian  friends  just  when  I  did,  I  was 
in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  I 
should  have  succumbed  to  it,  and  you 
would  have  had  to  conjecture  respecting 
the  stray  corpse  of  an  apparently  starved 
man,  instead  of  assisting  a  living  one." 

He  smiled  faintly  as  ho  spoke ;  and 
his  countenance,  meagre  as  it  was  with 
suffering,  was  far  from  unpleasing. 
Large  dark  intelligent  eyes,  looking 
larger  from  the  extreme  hollowness  of 
his  cheeks,  and  a  costume  rather  in  the 
style  that  is  termed  "  shabby  genteel," 
prepossessed  the  female  portion  of  the 
group  in  his  favour ;  and  gaunt  Lady 
Clochnaben  condescended,  after  a  pause, 
to  command  "  the  red  room  "  to  be  got 
ready  for  him ;  observing,  with  very 
obvious  truth,  that  Glenrossie  was  a 
good  way  off,  and,  as  the  young  man  was 
then  in  the  very  grounds  of  Clochnaben, 
he  might  just  as  well  remain  there. 
Alice,  Lady  Clochnaben  also  invited  to 
stay  the  night,  by  way  of  company  for 
the  stranger.  Sir  Douglas  rode  home, 
with  the  story  of  their  morning's  adven- 
ture to  interest  Gertrude ;  and  Lorimer 
executed  his  intention  of  seeking  the 
inmates  of  Torrieburn,  and  hearing  their 
reasons  for  supposing  the  Clochnaben 
people  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
dangerous  act  of  malice  directed  against 
the  safety  and  comfort  oi  Mr.  Savile 
Heaton. 

The  "red-haired  Jezebel,"  whose  warm 
golden  locks  were  still  as  blowzy  as  in 
the  morning  visit  to  the  irate  dowager, 
and  her  ample  bust  still  heaving  with 
hysterical  remainder  of  past  sobs — was 
greatly  touched  by  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  Lorimer  Boyd's  manner,  and 
the  interest  and  sympathy  he  showed  in 
the  unwarrantable  attack  made  upon 
them.  But,  if  she  could  have  torn  gaunt 
Lady  Clochnaben  to  pieces  with  her 
wild  white  arms,  she  certainly  would 
not  have  shown  much  mercy ;  and  the 
extraordinary  vehemence  with  which 
she  kept  striking  her  own  knees,  in 
anvil  fashion,  with  her  well-shaped 
hands  doubled  as  if  for  boxing,  half 
amused  and  half  irritated  Lorimer  while 
talking  to  her.  So  did  the  remarks  she 
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did  not  scruple  to  make  on  his  mother ;  "Bogle-bo  o'  Billy  Myre, 

seeming  entirely  to  forget  the  relation-  Wha  kills  the  bairns  a'. " 

ship,    and,  with   a   confused   reference  But    a    yet    greater    disturbance   of 

to  her  narrow  stock  of  books  and  their  Maggie's   peace  (if  Maggie  ever  knew 

subjects,    calling    that    lofty    dowager  the  word  peace)  was  to  come. 

"  Auld  Jack  the  Giant-Killer/'  and  the  To  be  continued. 


THE  GREAT  CHESNUT  TREE  AT  KEIR1 
TO  ITS  OWNER, 

In  the  Storm  of  October  ith,  1860. 

OH  !  master,  master,  such  a  weary  night ! 

With  wolvish  might, — 
The  storm  hath  howled  around  your  house, 
And  fought  and  buffeted  my  boughs 

Till  dawning  light ! 
You  heard  not  half  the  tempest's  din, 
There  was  rest  and  warmth  and  peace  within ; 

But,  in  the  wold  without, 
The  storm-blast  kept  a  wild  unwearying  rout, 

Whirling  my  leaves  about. 

Along  the  western  coast 
All  the  sea  beacons  were  in  darkness  lost : 
There,  monstrous  winds  with  unresisted  sweep, 
Sent  helpless  ships  athwart  the  heaving  deep, 
While  ceaseless  rain  in  blinding  sheets  was  driven 
With  drenching  force  'twixt  mingling  earth  and  heaven. 
Inland,  the  crashing  fir-trees  swayed  and  fell, 
'Mid  roaring  echoes  from  the  suffering  dell, 
And  stars  kept  watch  in  vain  :  for  rolling  clouds 
Wrapt  all  their  trembling  light  in  Boating  shrouds 
Which,  grey  and  murky  on  the  midnight  blast, 

Like  witches'  drapery  passed. 

But  I  stand,  master,  I  stand! 
Fragments  of  weaker  things  are  round  me  strewn, 
But  the  storm's  wrath  hath  failed  to  beat  HE  down  ; 
I  scorn  the  malice  of  its  strength,  even  though 
The  lordliest  branch  I  had,  lies  low,— 
Prone  as  some  poor  dishevelled  head 
That  weeps  the  lately  buried  dead 
On  some  green  mound,  beneath  which  lies 
The  vanished  light  of  loving  eyes. 

i  This  remarkable  tree  stands  on  one  of  the  fine  terraces  facing  Keir  House, 
the  residence  of  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart,  M  P.  for  Perthshire 
author  of  "Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,"  "Cloister  Life  of  Charles 
Fifth,"  «  Songs  of  the  Holy  Land,"  &c.  &c.     Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  mention 
of  "the  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Keir"  in  his  poem  of  "Ihe  Lady  ot 
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I  stand ! 

And  look  across  the  land  : 

As  I  have  looked  through  many  an  autumn  morn, 
Ere  those  that  gave  you  birth  were  born, — 
Seeing  the  generations  pass 
Like  leaves  that  flutter  to  the  grass, 
Which  fade,  and  fall,  and  leave  the  place 

Free  for  a  fresher  race  ! 

I  stand! 

And  look  across  the  land 
To  that  grini  castle  T  on  the  basalt  rock 

Where  Scottish  Mary  wept, — 
And  o'er  the  mountain  range  whence  wild  winds  swept 

To  turbid  sea  and  loch; 
Where  now'  the  storm-beat  vessels,  struggling  home, 

Surge  slowly  through  the  foam, 
Clewing  up  tattered  remnants  of  wet  sails 

And  shuddering  from  past  gales  ! 

Yea,  and  I  smile  once  more 
Triumphant, — as  subsides  the  sobbing  roar 

By  sea  and  shore, — 

To  watch  the  mighty  sun's  recurring  light 
Drive  back  those  cursed  demons  of  the  night, 
Send  his  arched  iris  through  the  lessening  rain, 
With  radiant  promise  over  earth  and  main, — 
Touch  with  his  golden  sceptre  cottage  eaves, 
And  pour  warm  glory  on  my  glistening  leaves  ! 

And  I  rest,  master,  I  rest 
Like  a  strong  soul  after  bitter  strife 
With  one  of  the  hard  wild  storms  of  life, 

When  the  aching  breast 
Gives  gasping  sobs  'twixt  Life  and  Death 
Ere  it  breathes  again  with  common  breath. 

Summer  and  autumn  glow 

And  winter's  mantling  snow 
And  tender  spring's  new  birth — all  these  I  know  ; 

And  know  lost  life  renewed 

By  Nature's  plenitude 
Which  change th  all,  but  nothing  e'er  deforms  : 

Therefore  all  calm  I  stand, 

Firm  rooted  in  the  land, 
Unconquered  by  the  passing  power  of  storms  ! 

So,  master,  shall  it  ever  be  with  Keir  ! 

The  name  is  dear  : 

The  ancient  house,  even  like  the  ancient  tree, 
Through  many  a  clouded  hour  shall  victor  be, — 

And  it  shall  rear 
A  race  whose  branches  shall  the  land  o'erspread 

When  I  am  dead. 

1  Stirling  Cast  Ie. 
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Fresh  hopes  shall  gently  melt  the  frosty  rime 

Of  the  heart's  winter  time, 
Fate's  murky  clouds  disperse  like  mist  away 

Drawn  upward  by  the  warmth  of  brightening  day, 

Till,  sweet  as  songs  of  birds  at  dawn 
Young  children's  voices  from  the  lawn 
Float  in  at  silent  windows, — making 
Joy  seem  a  usual  part  of  earth's  awaking ! 

NOT  when  thy  life  is  done 

Shall  these  peruse  alone 
Thy  record  on  a  monumental  stone; 
But, — 'mongst  the  men  of  mark  who  long  since  gave 
Their  names  to  live  in  light  beyond  the  grave, — 
Eead  in  the  Golden  Book  of  lasting  Fame 

The  friend  and  father's  name  ! 
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BY   JOHN   MORLEY. 


IF  virtuous  indignation  were  as  useful 
as  it  is  pleasant,  the  world  would  very 
shortly  be  set  to  rights.  Unfortunately, 
the  pleasure  of  being  virtuously  indig- 
nant is  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  in 
itself,  that  one  does  not  care  to  extract 
any  other  good  out  of  it.  If  all  the 
wrongs  that  are  under  the  sun  were 
suddenly  to  cease,  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  a  great  many  of  us  would 
instantly  find  ourselves  without  the 
only  outlet  we  have  got  for  our  fine 
moral  feelings  and  overflowing  social 
sympathies.  To  wax  violently  hot  and 
angry  over  some  piece  of  flagrant  in- 
justice or  wicked  indifference,  four  or 
five  times  in  the  year,  is  a  relief  to  the 
moral  system,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  replace  by  anything  else 
equally  effective.  Energetic  action,  to 
soften  the  consequences  and  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  injustice  and  in- 
difference is  not  half  so  gratifying.  The 
stream  of  one's  indignation  sweeps  on 
with  a  splendid  impetuosity  that  is 
most  exhilarating.  But  when  you  think 
of  setting  quietly  to  work  to  remove  or 
lighten  the  evil,  it  is  quite  astonishing 


how  many  unpleasant  things  arise  to 
torment  you  like  obstinate  ghosts  of  a 
malignant  and  ill-conditioned  temper. 
If  the  obstacles  were  honest  flesh  and 
blood,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  have  it 
out  with  them,  but  this  is  just  what 
they  are  not.  The  monstrous  evils 
which  infest  society  appear  shadowy 
spectres,  who  do  not  care  for  cockcrow  or 
daylight.  The  sword  of  the  reformer 
hacks  away  at  them  and  cuts  them  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  only  that  he  may  see 
them  the  next  moment  stalking  on, 
whole  and  unharmed.  A  man  must 
have  a  great  deal  more  than  average 
perseverance  and  public  spirit  who  con- 
sents to  go  on  at  disheartening  work  of 
this  kind.  Simple  anger  and  bad 
language  are  ever  so  much  easier,  and 
unspeakably  more  agreeable.  This  is  not 
more  true  of  the  individual  than  it  is 
of  society.  Virtuous  indignation,  like 
cholera,  is  now  endemic  in  England. 
At  any  given  moment  society  is  in  a 
towering  passion  at  something  or  other. 
Sometimes  it  is  railways,  sometimes 
it  is  the  police ;  or,  if  there  has  been 
no  accident  and  no  undiscovered  murder, 
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we  can  always  fall  back  on  an  Admiralty 
Kevelation  or  a  Horse-Guards'  Disclosure. 
We  change  the  object  of  our  fury  in 
a  stereotyped  kind  of  flare-up.  A  social 
Fitzroy  will  some  day  arise  to  reduce 
social  storms  to  a  science,  with  laws 
and  the  possibility  of  prediction.  They 
occur  in  almost  ascertainable  cycles. 
Every  Christmas,  for  instance,  there  is 
an  outcry  against  the  guardians  of  the 
poor.  This  is  as  certain  as  the  re- 
currence of  cold  weather.  This  year 
this  particular  storm  has  been  unusually 
prolonged.  The  disclosures  commenced 
about 'the  New  Year  with  the  episode 
of  the  Lambeth  casual,  and,  by  the  time 
that  had  grown  a  little  dim  in  the 
public  eye,  there  came  other  disclosures 
about  the  truly  horrible  treatment  of 
the  sick  paupers.  These  have  kept 
us  in  a  fever  of  social  rage  for  upwards 
of  six  months.  There  have  been  no 
bounds  to  the  abuse  and  invective 
heaped  by  every  citizen  of  public  spirit 
upon  the  selfish,  apathetic,  niggardly, 

S-asping,  insolent,  imbecile,  inhuman, 
uardians  of  the  Poor.  Language  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  fiery  ad- 
vance of  the  public  emotions.  The 
most  abusive  phrases  in  the  tongue  have 
been  found  miserably  wanting,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  the 
mightiness  and  ferocity  of  our  national 
anger.  Of  course  it  would  be  insuffer- 
ably presumptuous  in  anybody  to  sup- 
pose that  so  unanimous  an  outburst  of 
indignation  as  this  might,  perhaps,  prove 
to  be  a  little  misplaced.  "  The  outraged 
humanity  of  the  majestic  beast,"  in  the 
elegant  phrase  of  some  journalist  talk- 
ing of  the  British  Lion,  needed  vindica- 
tion. Its  feelings  were  so  deeply  aroused, 
that  to  shake  the  mane  and  glare  with 
the  eyes,  and  uplift  the  voice  against 
somebody  or  other,  became  an  inevitable 
necessity  of  the  situation.  The  Guar- 
dians were  the  nearest  and  most  obvious 
offenders ;  so  they  were  incontinently 
seized  and  bethwacked  and  belaboured 
until  they  are  as  a  reproach  and  a 
mock  in  the  land.  'Not,  be  it  well 
observed,  that  there  is  any  intention  to 
remove  the  belaboured  wretches  from 
their  posts.  Like  the  Chinese,  we 


thrash  our  joss  with  unremitting  fury, 
but  we  adore  and  cherish  him  just  the 
same.  We  go  on  calling  local  self- 
government  by  the  most  dreadful  names 
in  the  world,  but  we  should  look  with 
unutterable  contempt  upon  any  be- 
nighted Frenchman  or  crotchetty  com- 
patriot who  suggested  the  introduction 
among  us  of  any  other  polity. 

Not  unaware  of  the  hard  fate  which 
may  befall  the  adventurous  mortal  who 
stands  between  the  "  majestic  beast " 
and  what  happens  to  be  his  prey  for  the 
moment,  I  still  think,  and  would  fain 
say,  that  the  case  is  not  quite  clear  in 
the  majestic  beast's  favour.  There  is  no 
sort  of  excuse  for  treating  the  pauper 
as  it  is  plain  he  has  been  treated.  I 
cannot  imagine  anything  much  more 
wicked  and  downright  intolerable,  than 
to  pretend,  as  has  been  pretended,  that 
unless  you  treat  the  pauper  much  worse 
than  you  would  like  to  treat  a  cur,  or  a 
used-up  horse,  you  are  acting  unjustly 
to  the  industrious  poor,  and  breeding 
hordes  of  professional  mendicants.  If, 
like  the  criminal  Kiernbauer,  you  choose 
to  kill  people  because  their  living 
may  bring  a  scandal  on  religion, 
or,  like  the  Swedish  pastor,  because 
their  lives  are  so  sad  and  miserable, 
there  is  a  base  on  which  to  argue.  If 
the  champions  of  workhouse  cruelty 
choose  to  administer  a  fatal  poison  to 
paupers  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
a  social  nuisance,  a  very  bad-hearted 
sophist  might,  perhaps,  find  something 
to  say  for  them.  But  it  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  sophistry  to  demonstrate  our 
'  right  to  put  the  helpless  through  a  pro- 
longed torture,  unless  indeed  we  arc 
on  the  eve  of  a  happy  era  when  school- 
boys are  to  be  encouraged  in  pulling 
flies  to  pieces,  and  digging  the  eyes  out 
of  toads.  Certainly,  one  can  conceive 
a  state  of  society  in  which  every  pauper 
would  deserve  a  whipping,  repeated 
weekly  until  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
pauper.  But  a  man  must  be  a  very 
marvellous  optimist,  and  a  very  blind 
and  silly  person  as  well,  who  should 
say  that  modern  Britain  is  an  example 
of  such  a  state.  Our  social  organization 
is  a  long  way  from  being  so  perfect,  our 
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ideas  a  long  way  from  being  so  elevated 
and  enlightened,  as  to  make  helpless 
poverty  anything  like  a  crime,  or  the 
relief  of  it  anything  like  an  encourage- 
ment of  idleness.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  pampering  paupers,  but  there  is  fully 
as  little  for  afflicting  them  with  one  jot 
of  bodily  pain  or  privation  that  is  not 
necessary.  If  our  present  system  of 
raising  the  means  of  subsistence  and  aid 
for  paupers  is  so  clumsy  and  bad  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  treat  them  better 
than  strayed  brutes,  without  at  the  same 
time  doing  a  wrong  to  the  industrious 
poor,  then  let  the  system  be  altered — as 
everybody  who  is  not  cursed  with  an 
official  mind  very  well  knows  it  ought 
to  be.  Some  people  hold  the  comfort- 
able and  blessed  doctrine  that  God 
always  means  that  there  should  be  poor. 
They  may  also  very  consistently  believe 
that  God  means  that  the  poor  should 
always  be  used  as  ill  as  possible,  espe- 
cially that  they  should  not  be  killed  off 
straight  but  only  slowly  in  infirmaries. 

Having  purged  myself  of  any  private 
complicity  or  sympathy  with  the  outra- 
geous barbarities  which  have  come  to 
light  within  the  last  six  months,  I  may 
with  greater  safety  venture  to  suggest 
one  or  two  points  which  should  induce 
the  majestic  beast  to  soften  its  anger 
against  the  guardians,  though  they  should 
also  stimulate  it  to  redoubled  exertions 
to  repair  the  terrible  wrong-doing  of 
which  the  guardians  have  been  the 
instruments.  In  the  first  place,  these 
barbarities  are  not  the  growth  of 
yesterday.  This  wrong-doing,  or,  at 
least,  some  of  the  very  worst  of  it,  has 
been  going  on  for  ever  so  many  years. 
If  the  guardians  have  been  doing  wrong 
so  long,  what  have  the  rest  of  us  being 
doing  1  Standing  by  with  closed  eyes, 
and  deaf  ears,  and  folded  arms.  If  a 
master  neglects  to  overhaul  the  accounts 
of  his  estate  for  twenty  years,  or  to  take 
-any  interest  in  anything  about  farms  or 
tenants  or  timber,  provided  his  income 
is  steady  and  punctually  paid,  he  would 
not  have  much  right  to  fall  foul  of  his 
steward,  if  he  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  everything  going  to  wrack  and 
ruin.  He  would  find  few  sympathisers 


with  him,  in  his  anger  at  a  state  of 
things  which  resulted  as  much  from  his 
own  neglect  and  supine  indifference  as 
from  the  delinquencies  of  his  servant. 
This  is  one  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
guardians  are  not  the  only^persons  to 
blame. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  all  of  us,  who  have  been  raging 
so  furiously  against  the  apathetic,  nig- 
gardly, inhuman,    &c.    guardian,   have 
fully  realized  what  manner  of  man  a 
London  Guardian  of  the  Poor  actually 
is.     We  know  what  sort  of  people  his 
ordinary  accusers  are,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  the  many  limbs  and  elements 
of  the  majestic  beast.     One  type  of  the 
accusers,  for  instance,  is  the  successful 
merchant  who  has  placed  a  thick  and 
solid  wall  between  himself  and  all  sordid, 
heart-crushing  money  cares.    He  knows 
that,  if  he  should  die  to-morrow,  all  his 
children  will  be  left  with  the  means  of 
a  good  start  in  the  world.      He  has 
plenty  of  money,  and  a  grand  business, 
and   a  luxurious  house,  and  troops  of 
friends,  and  everything  else  that  makes 
a  man  feel  good.    Or,  perhaps,  the  railer 
is  a  journalist  or  a  barrister,  fairly  well- 
to-do,  and  highly-educated  in  abstract 
notions  of  social  duty  and  the  demands 
of  civilization.    A  third  sort  of  assailant 
is  the  kindly,  well-nurtured  woman,  in 
whom  a  religious  and  benevolent  temper, 
decorous   surroundings,    and   pecuniary 
ease,  have  combined  to  breed  a  rich  stock 
of  warm  and  generous  sympathies  for 
everybody  and  everything  in  distress. 
I  do  not  wish  to  echo  any  of  the  senti- 
mental nonsense  which  finds  so  much 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  socialists, 
and    which    makes    the    possession  of 
wealth  and  the  pursuit  of  the  highest 
mental  culture   sins    against    all    who 
are    less    fortunate.      The    man    with 
money    and    ease,  and  the   man  with 
a  store  of  high  ideas  and  elevated  social 
principles,  both  of  them  probably  deserve 
the  good  luck  which  has  befallen  them. 
But  let  us  pass  from  these  people  with 
easy  lives  and  well-trained  characters, 
to   the   monster  the  bare   thought   of 
whom  makes  them  so  angry  and  un- 
comfortable.     The   London    Guardian 
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comes,  for  the  most  part,  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  which  the  accounts  are  most 
harrowing,  from  a  class  of  people  who 
have  very  little  money  and  make 
very  small  incomes.  He  has  scarcely 
a  half-inch  plank  between  himself  and 
a  rainy  day.  In  most  cases,  it  is  as 
much  as  he  can  do  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  feed  all  the  mouths  that 
are  dependent  on  him.  His  life  is  full 
of  mean  cares  and  anxieties,  unadorned 
by  a  single  gracious  sentiment.  If  a 
lucky  week's  work  gives  him  a  snatch 
of  sunlight  for  the  present,  it  is  soon 
clouded  over  by  the  chronic  solicitude 
of  a  needy  father  for  the  future.  Before 
calling  a  man  of  this  stamp  niggardly 
and  grasping,  let  us  remember  that  with 
him  niggardliness  may  determine  the 
question  whether  or  not  he  is  to  keep 
out  of  his  own  workhouse.  Before  call- 
ing him  apathetic,  let  us  think  how  little 
room  in  his  nature  the  prolonged  and 
grinding  cares  of  his  own  existence  leave 
for  general  sympathy.  And,  even  if 
circumstances  were  suddenly  to  lift  him 
out  of  this  pinching  groove  into  comfort 
and  affluence,  in  what  school  has  he  had 
a  chance  of  learning  the  lesson  that 
public  spirit  is  a  virtue,  and  that  a  man 
owes  duties  to  humanity  and  civili- 
zation 1  These  admirable  ideas  do  not 
spring  up  spontaneously  as  if  they  were 
universal  instincts,  but  are  the  fruit  of 
much  tending  and  culture.  But  surely, 
it  may  be  said,  common  humanity,  the 
most  surface  compassion  for  sentient 
beings  in  suffering,  ought  to  be  found 
in  everybody  not  born  of  wolves  and 
tigers.  I  should  be  more  ready  to 
think  so,  if  I  did  not  know  that  Church 
Lane  was  a  hundred  yards  from  Mr. 
Mudie's  Library,  and  Charles  Street, 
Drury  Lane,  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
Eoyal  Italian  Opera  in  Covent  Garden. 
Of  course,  the  young  lady,  wrapped  in 
soft  clothes  and  fragrant  odours,  is  very 
sorry  for  the  half-clad,  famished  wretches 
whom  she  passes  in  her  carriage,  on  her 
way  from  the  Opera  or  the  circulating 
library.  So,  no  doubt,  as  the  guardian 
goes  back  to  his  counter  with  its  not 
over-full  till,  he  too  would  be  very  glad 
if  there  were  no  paupers,  and  if  all  the 


world  were  well  off  and  self-supporting. 
Neither  the  young  lady  nor  the  small 
shopkeeper  is  cruel  or  inhuman,  but 
they  have  not  been  educated  in  social 
ideas.  Do  we  find,  even  among  the 
most  highly  cultivated  classes,  a  hu- 
manity so  enlarged  and  so  sensitive,  as 
to  have  a  right  to  demand  even  an 
approach  to  the  same  lofty  level  in  men 
who  have  had  no  cultivation,  and  whom 
circumstances,  with  their  hand  of  iron, 
have  thrown  into  dull,  mean,  harassing, 
unimaginative  lives  1  Do  those  who 
can  read  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  Mill 
and  Bentham,  so  quickly  and  habitually 
rise  to  a  practical  conception  of  their 
duties  as  men  and  citizens,  that  we  may 
expect  something  like  the  same  concep- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men  who  have  not 
leisure  nor  heart  left  for  reading  any- 
thing more  than  the  news  of  the  day  ? 
Is  it  for  us,  who  habitually  play  the 
priest  and  the  Levite,  to  inveigh  against 
men  with  a  thousandfold  fewer  advan- 
tages, because  they  will  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  good  Samaritan  1  Surely 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  revile  the 
guardians  for  their  base  notions  of  public 
duty  when  all  fine  ladies  object  to 
smuggle  lace,  and  all  respectable  people 
cease  to  think  it  allowable  to  cheat  a 
railway  company,  and  all  great  city  firms 
have  given  up  the  practice  of  making 
false  returns  to  the  income-tax.  I  dare- 
say nobody  has  been  louder  in  de- 
nouncing the  miserable  lack  of  public 
spirit  in  the  parochial  guardians  than 
the  members  of  the  commercial  house 
of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  once  told  us, — 
who,  when  they  were  to  receive  a  cer- 
tain compensation  from  the  State,  based 
upon  their  annual  profits,  returned  those 
profits  as  just  double  the  amount  of 
their  return  to  the  income-tax.  Public 
virtue  is  a  motive  that  grows  very  slowly 
in  the  minds  of  people  with  all  possible 
opportunities.  Why  should  we  expect 
to  find  it  spontaneous  in  people  who 
have  no  opportunities  at  all  ?  Not  one 
word  can  be  said  by  any  honest,  open- 
minded  man  to  maintain  that  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Guardians  is  not  obstinacy, 
or  that  their  barbarities  are  not  bar- 
barities. And  the  well-to-do  merchant, 
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or  high-minded  journalist,  or  pious, 
benevolent  woman,  would  not  be  guilty 
of  the  same  sins  against  humanity,  if 
circumstances  made  them  guardians. 
Only  let  us,  in  fairness,  realize  that  the 
men  on  whom  we  are  so  severe  are,  as 
a  rule,  not  well-to-do,  and,  as  a  rule, 
have  never  been  to  any  school  or  seed- 
ground  of  high-mindedness.  This  ac- 
count would  be  exaggerated  if  applied 
to  all  the  Guardians,  but  it  is  strictly 
true  of  those  against  whom  the  general 
wrath  is  most  pungently  directed.  Let 
us  make  allowance,  too,  for  the  in- 
evitably hardening  effect  of  habitual 
contact  with  the  malice,  deceitfulness, 
perversity,  that  are  too  often  the  vices 
bred  of  long  destitution. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  easy 
as  to  find  fault  with  people  for  being 
prosperous  and  happy.  To  paint  a 
famished  outcast  gazing  from  the  out- 
side darkness  through  the  windows  into 
the  brilliant  dining-room  of  a  Pall  Mall 
club  is  a  splendidly  effective  trick,  when 
done  by  a  great  master.  To  revile  the  rich 
for  enjoying  life  while  it  is  such  a  weary, 
bitter  burden  for  the  crowds  at  their 
gates,  is  a  cheap  way  of  getting  a  great 
reputation.  Many  noble  souls — Victor 
Hugo,  for  instance — fret  and  chafe  them- 
selves at  the  ghastly  spectacles  of  woe 
and  horror  which  make  the  streets  of 
great  cities  an  unendurable  hell  to  sen- 
sitive men.  They  cannot  restrain  their 
passionate  impetuosity,  and  they  cry  out 
against  the  times  with  the  splendid  elo- 
quence and  fiery  enthusiasm  of  inspired 
prophets.  The  descent  from  their  burn- 
ing ideal  of  what  society  might  be  if 
every  living  being  were  pure  and  gene- 
rous and  benevolent,  down  into  the  black 
reality  that  base  selfishness  and  petti- 
ness have  made  of  it, — this  frightful 
contrast  makes  them  unjust,  and  they 
deal  their  blows  wildly,  and  at  random. 
It  is  a  fault  of  the  English  character,  not 
to  appreciate  anything  in  which  there  is 
not  enwrapped  some  practical  suggestion, 
and  they  think  lightly  of  the  poetic 
assailant  of  the  fearful  miseries  of  society, 
because  he  does  not  conclude  with  the 
draft  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  bring- 
ing misery  to  an  end.  They  call  a  book 
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like  "The  Outcasts"  of  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
and  some  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
mere  vague  rhapsodies,  forgetting  that, 
after  all,  the  first  practical  step  is  to 
arouse  us  to  a  clear  and  thrilling  sense 
of  the  horrors  which  haunt  us,  untouched 
in  their  roots,  and  increasing.  Again, 
the  injustice  of  much  of  this  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  crimes  and  apathy 
of  society  is  so  palpable  as  to  arouse  a 
very  fatal  reaction.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  most  well-to-do  people  in  this 
country  honestly  wish  to  do  their  duty 
by  the  poor.  They  are  not  the  cold- 
blooded, selfish,  and  cruel  beings  who 
figure  in  books  as  the  component  parts 
of  the  monster,  Society.  The  majority 
of  us  are  charitable  and  kind-hearted, 
grieved  at  the  misery  that  lies  at  our 
doors,  and  sincerely  willing  to  make  a 
personal  sacrifice  to  relieve  and  reduce 
it.  There  are  monsters  in  the  world, 
unquestionably,  but  they  are  a  very  in- 
considerable minority.  The  author  of 
"  Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?  "  rejoiced  most 
of  his  readers  when  he  made  poor  Burgo 
Fitzgerald,  the  worthless  fine  gentleman, 
who  was  quite  ready  to  run  away  with 
his  neighbour's  wife,  spend  his  last 
shilling  on  bread  and  cheese  and  gin  for 
a  wretched  girl  in  the  streets.  One  felt 
it  was  true  to  nature.  A  self-sacrificing 
compassion  for  distress  constantly  sur- 
vives even  amid  the  wreck  of  character. 
And  it  is  not  choked  by  other  virtues.  A 
man  may  not  be  above  running  away  with 
his  neighbour's  wife,  and  yet  be  willing 
to  halve  the  last  sixpence  he  has  in  the 
world  with  a  shivering  cripple  in  the 
street.  The  amount  of  good-will  and 
benevolence  existing  among  us,  only  in 
lack  of  channels  and  outlets,  may  be 
measured  by  the  subscriptions  which 
pour  in  for  every  case  of  distress  which 
is  certified  to  be  worthy  of  assistance. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  capital  which  is 
thus  awaiting  safe  openings  for  noble 
and  beneficent  investment.  But  every- 
body is  so  much  in  the  dark.  It  is 
notoriously  far  more  painful  to  most 
men  and  women  to  refuse  an  alms  than 
it  would  be  to  give  it.  But  the  politico- 
economists  have  made  us  afraid.  And 
they  have  done  well.  The  hideous 
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phagedenic  ulcer  of  pauperism  is  aggra- 
vated, not  appeased,  by  little  bits  of 
sticking-plaster  in  the  shape  of  stray 
threepenny  pieces.  Its  angry  and  de- 
structive poison  is  in  the  blood,  and  will 
only  be  driven  out  by  constitutional  as 
well  as  local  treatment. 

If  good-will,  therefore,  counted  for 
anything  in  the  mitigation  of  so  gigantic 
a  disorder  as  pauperism,  the  workhouses 
would  soon  be  emptied  of  three-fourths 
of  their  inmates,  and  those  who  were 
left  would  be  treated  with  a  wise  hu- 
manity. But  good-will  alone  counts  for 
very  little.  The  good-will  requires  to  be 
concentrated  and  ^organized ;  and  before 
this  can  be  done  there  must  be  both  a 
stronger  and  more  widely-felt  convic- 
tion than  there  now  is,  that  a  man's 
duty  to  his  neighbour  is  not  exhaustively 
performed  by  the  punctual  payment  of 
the  poor-rates,  and  by  a  certain  sub- 
scription to  a  hospital  or  a  charitable 
association.  The  remedies  must  be  on 
a  large  and  imperial  scale  ;  and  remedies 
of  this  dimension  can  only  be  got  by  a 
gigantic  exertion  of  public  opinion.  A 
huge,  incalculable  force  is  needed  to  lift 
the  great  machine  of  the  State  out  of  a 
rut.  Vast  and  sustained  charges  of  the 
electric  current  of  conviction  are  neces- 
sary before  the  inert  mass  of  accumu- 
lated practices  and  traditions  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  single  iota.  The  best 
investment  of  his  charitable  feeling  that 
a  man  can  make  is  to  do  something  to 
increase  the  force  of  this  current.  He 
cannot  do  anything  more  useful  than 
simply  to  take  the  trouble  to  hare 
opinions  about  things.  If  he  will  only 
form  a  clear  and  honest  view  as  to  the 
true  remedies  for  the  evils  of  pauperism, 
for  example,  and  get  into  a  habit  of 
expressing  it  and  supporting  it  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  he  will  be 
doing  a  far  better  thing,  in  the  long 
run,  for  the  public  cause,  than  if  he 
feasted  a  hundred  beggars  a  month  on 
tea  and  buns,  or  subscribed  a  thousand 
a  year  to  almsgiving  societies.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  keep  up 
both  his  subscription  and  his  conviction 
at  the  same  time;  and  works  in  this,  as 
in  other  matters,  will  be  the  most  cogent 


and  persuasive  test  of  his  faith.  He 
ought  both  to  make  a  sacrifice  and  to 
have  a  vigorous  opinion.  But  his  sub- 
scription only  does  a  temporary  good, 
while  his  opinion,  if  right,  will  lead  to 
right  methods,  that  may  be  permanently 
beneficial,  and  even  if  it  be  wrong,  pro- 
vided it  be  only  announced  with  vigour 
and  repetition,  it  may  have  the  invaiu- 
able  effect  of  rousing  opposition,  and  sr 
dissipating  the  thick  clouds  of  sluggish- 
ness that  always  overhang  great  public 
difficulties.  The  first  of  all  social  re- 
sponsibilities is,  to  have  an  intelligent 
set  of  convictions  upon  the  problems 
that  vex  and  harass  society,  and  con- 
tinually keep  a  wide  margin  of  miserable 
anarchy  about  her  skirts.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  the  well- to-do  classes  break 
down.  It  is  not  that  they  are  cold- 
hearted  so  much  as  that  they  are  slow- 
headed.  Their  inaction  is  the  result, 
not  of  moral  apathy,  but  of  lack  of  intel- 
lectual energy.  Active  as  we  are,  and 
keen-sighted  in  adjusting  means  to  ends. 
in  commerce  and  mechanical  inventions, 
we  are  amazingly  slow  and  shiftless  in  car- 
rying on  a  similar  process  with  reference 
to  the  impalpable  concerns  of  society. 
This  may  be,  and  in  part  it  no  doubt  is. 
one  effect  of  a  moral,  apart  from  an 
intellectual  slothfulness.  As  I  began  by 
saying,  we  have  a  baneful  knack  of  being, 
not  contented,  but  discontented,  with 
things  as  they  are.  After  all,  a  discon- 
tent which  does  not  lead  to  action,  is, 
for  practical  purposes,  no  better  than 
the  basest  kind  of  oriental  submission 
to  any  number  of  the  most  easily  re- 
movable nuisances  \  and  impediments. 
Our  grumbling  and  our  hot  anger  do 
not  stir  up  an  irrepressible  alertness  in 
the  region  of  the  intellect,  or  make  u.s 
all  push  out  restlessly  to  and  fro,  in 
every  direction,  in  search  of  new  ideas 
and  new  principles  which  may  bring  us 
relief.  There  are  always  plenty  of  men 
of  whom  this  is  not  a  true  account,  and 
there  are  always  plenty  of  new  ideas 
afloat.  But  the  leaders  get  no  con- 
siderable following ;  the  ideas  do  not 
shed  seed,  take  root,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
after  their  kind.  It  has  been  said, 
that  "  there  is  no  valuable  scheme  in  the 
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"  world,  and  never  will  be  one,  against 
"which  you  cannot  have  at  least  one 
"  really  good  argument."  And  this  one 
good  argument  suffices  to  block  up  the 
way  to  improvement  for  years  and  years, 
after  the  happy  discoverer  of  the 
stumbling-block  first  makes  it  generally 
known. 

It  is  the  shirking  of  this  plain  social 
duty,  of  having  clear-sighted  convictions 
of  some  sort  on  social  subjects,  which 
keeps  all  the  most  terrible  questions 
of  to-day — pauperism,  prostitution,  pro- 
found and  wide-spread  indigence — :0pen, 
and  unsettled,  and,  worst  of  all,  in  no 
fair  way  for  being  settled.  This  may  be 
only  too  easily  illustrated.  Among  the 
host  of  remedies  which  are  before  the 
world,  economic,  political,  religious  or 
semi-religious,  there  is  one  and  one  only 
on  which  everybody  is  agreed  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  renovation  of  things.  There 
is  nobody,  who  thinks  that  the  world 
might  be  made  better  than  it  is,  who 
does  not  also  think  that  Education  is  at 
least  one  essential  element  in  the  new 
scheme.  Politicians,  economists,  mor- 
alists, divines — all  the  world  vow  that 
Education,  at  all  events,  is  one  of  the 
things  needful.  There  was  a  time  when 
people  were  not  ashamed  to  argue  against 
schemes  for  Popular  Education,  that  "to 
"  extend  instruction  would  be  to  multi- 
"  ply  the  crime  of  forgery."  But  I  sup- 
pose the  stupidest  person  in  the  country 
would  now  allow  that  learning  to  write 
does  not  necessarily  involve  learning  to 
be  willing  to  steal,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  the  perils  which  may 
thus  attend  the  process,  the  education 
of  its  citizens  is  the  prime  safeguard,  as 
it  is  the  first  duty,  of  the  State.  Yet  the 
wretched,  pinched,  botched  system  of 
national  education  that,  after  years  of 
toil  and  perseverance,  has  at  length  got 
a  place  among  us,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  small  momentum  of  even  a  universal 
opinion,  when  it  is  not  held  with  warmth 
and  enthusiasm.  We  think  that  edu- 
cation is  a  useful  thing,  but  only  as  we 
might  think  it  in  a  dream.  We  do  not 
grasp,  as  a  truth  that  affects  ourselves, 
the  fact  that  education  means  less  crime, 
less  vice,  less  helplessness,  less  pauper- 
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ism,  less  brutishness,  and  more  of  every- 
thing that  makes  society  tranquil,  pros- 
perous, and  wise.  If  this  were  grasped 
as  we  grasp  other  truths  in  our  waking 
moments,  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
would  speedily  rise  high  enough  to  de- 
molish, with  an  irresistible  sweep,  the 
crowd  of  puny  but  still  effective  obsta- 
cles which  sectarian  prejudices,  and  vici- 
ous Religious  prejudices,  and  official  pre- 
judices so  blindly  and  perversely  inter- 
pose. It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of 
public  spirit  to  help  to  add  something 
to  the  momentum.  Instead  of  well- 
meaning  but  intemperate  abuse  of  Guard- 
ians, who  are  men  of  narrow  lights  and 
many  pinching  cares,  let  the  majestic 
beast  make  its  wrath  felt  by  bishops  and 
deans,  and  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and 
dissenting  ministers,  and  politicians  with 
small  minds  in  great  places,  and  all 
other  orders  of  men  who,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  vigilantly  take 
care  that  the  English  poor  shall  have  as 
few  chances  as  possible  of  emerging 
from  their  barbarous  and  degrading  ig- 
norance. Men  with  accurate  memories 
and  a  good  judgment,  and  interested  in 
the  subject,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  prospects  of  a  great  movement  in 
National  Education  were  brighter  thirty 
and  twenty  years  ago  than  they  are  at 
the  present  moment.  When  we  con- 
trast this  wretched  history  with  the 
vigour  and  activity  with  which  the 
colony  of  Victoria  for  instance  has  set 
to  work,  has  resolutely  prevented  de- 
nominational differences  from  blocking 
the  way  against  a  great  system  of 
national  education,  and  has  denied  to 
parents  the  preposterous  right  of  pleasing 
themselves  whether  their  children  shall 
grow  up  in  darkness  or  enlightenment, 
there  is  something  unspeakably  hum- 
bling and  exasperating  in  our  own 
sluggishness. 

The  economic  question,  and  the  po- 
litical question,  will  probably  both  have 
to  be  settled  before  our  lower  orders  rise 
to  a  level  worthy  of  the  humanity  and 
civilization  of  which  we  are  so  constantly 
boasting.  But  not  even  the  preliminaries 
of  either  of  these  are  as  yet  universally 
agreed  upon.  Speculation  upon  the 
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science  of  government  and  upon  po- 
litical economy  is  far  too  vague  and 
unsettled  for  us  to  wish  to  see  any  de- 
cisive action  taken  in  either  direction. 
But  the  education  question  is  not  in 
this  state.  Nobody  can  stir  a  step  in 
social  inquiry,  without  finding  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  curses  which  popu- 
lar ignorance  entails  upon  the  society 
whose  lethargy  permits  it.  Nobody 
denies  that  our  present  system  is  at 
once  clumsy  and  unintelligible,  and  that 
it  literally  does  not  go  within  leagues  of 
the  evils  which  all  national  expenditure 
on  education  is  intended  to  reach.  We 
are  uncontrollably  furious  against  the 
Guardians  who  grudgingly  mete  out  their 
spoonfuls  of  sorry  "  skilley,"  and  leave 
a  sick  pauper  to  rot  and  fall  to  pieces  in 
his  bed.  But  we  are  quite  comfortable 
about  the  scantiness  of  the  educational 
" skilley"  which  serves  for  the  people 
who  become  paupers,  and  who,  if  they 
had  had  a  chance  of  learning  any  better, 
might  never  have  become  paupers  at  all. 
"We  are  not  at  all  distressed  or  furious 
at  the  monstrous  difficulty  with  which 
an  Act  for  enforcing  a  certain  attendance 
at  school  upon  boys  and  girls  in  factories 
gets  passed,  or  at  the  promptitude  with 
which  a  Home  Secretary  answers  that 
he  has  no  intention  this  session,  nor  any 
other,  of  bringing  in  a  similar  measure 
for  children  in  other  kinds  of  employ- 
ment. They  were  not  guardians,  nor  the 
class  from  whom  guardians  are  taken, 
who  figured  as  heroes  in  the  frightful 
narrative  of  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ers in  the  potteries,  which  was  published 
in  Mr.  Baker's  report  last  year — a  nar- 
rative more  frightful  than  anything  in 
the  annals  of  workhouse  mismanage- 
ment, because  it  depicted  degradation 
and  barbarism  as  the  state  in  which  one 
generation  after  another  of  men  and 
women  did  not  merely  die,  but  lived 
and  moved  from  their  first  conscious 
moment  to  their  last.  The  horrors  of 
a  pauper  infirmary  are  bad  enough,  but 
it  is  a  good  deal  more  appalling  to  con- 
template horrors  still  worse  as  comprising 
a  normal  rule  of  life  for  the  inhabitants 
of  a  large  and  crowded  district,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  from  fathers 


to  children  without  a  glimpse  of  light 
and  civilization.  Again,  what  value 
need  guardians  attach  to  public  opinion, 
when  they  find  it  too  weak  and  too 
legarthic  to  enforce  the  application  of 
the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  to  some 
of  the  trades  of  Sheffield,  described  in 
the  fourth  report  of  the  Children's 
Employment  Commissioners  ?  The  Com- 
missioners distinctly  recommended  that 
special  provision  should  be  made  for 
keeping  very  young  children  out  of 
the  more  injurious  trades;  and  they 
also  recommended  the  application  of 
the  half-time  clauses  of  the  Factory 
Act  to  all  children  employed  under 
thirteen.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  there  is  one  thoroughly  good 
and  valid  reason  why  these  recom- 
mendations should  be  rejected.  There 
always  is  in  every  case  of  the  sort.  But 
the  good  and  valid  reason  becomes  a 
weak  and  pitiable  fallacy  when  we  come 
to  the  facts — that  infants  of  six  years 
old  are  habitually  kept  hard  at  work  for 
twelve  hours  a  day ;  that  a  lad  of  nine 
can  upon  occasion  be  made  to  work  for 
three  nights  running  as  well  as  the 
days,  "  with  a  dinner  hour  by  night  as 
well  as  in  daylight;"  that  a  lad  under 
thirteen  was  made  to  work  at  an  iron- 
foundry  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
midnight,  for  a  fortnight  on  end ;  that 
a  boy  of  twelve  who  had  been  kept  to 
work  since  he  was  five,  didn't  know 
anything  about  England,  and  said  he 
didn't  live  in  it,  but  after  examination 
and  much  deliberation,  thought  it  must 
be  a  country;  that  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen was  sure  that  Jesus  Christ  "  was 
not  killed,  but  died  like  other  people- 
"  He  was  on  a  cross,  but  that  is  not 
how  He  was  killed" —  and  that  "He 
was  not  the  same  as  other  people  in 
some  ways,  because  He  was  religious  in 
some  ways,  and  others  isn't." 

Everybody  who  reads  one  of  these 
miserable  reports,  is  as  much  afflicted 
by  them  as  the  humanest  philanthropist 
could  desire.  People  cannot  endure  to 
think  on  such  degradation  of  human 
character,  such  profuse  waste  of  human 
life.  So  they  solace  themselves  by  the 
reflection  that  things  will  come  right  in 
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time,  and  that,  as  we  have  improved  on 
the  practices  and  ideas  of  our  ancestors, 
so  our  children  will  improve  on  our  own 
practices  and  ideas.     They  forget  that 
improvements  do  not  come  by  staring 
hard  at  the  nuisance  to  be  improved, 
and  hoping  earnestly  that  our  children 
will  not  be  pestered  by  it.     It  is  only 
by  each  one  of  us  tugging  and  sweating, 
thinking  and  balancing,  and  speaking, 
that  an  abuse  gets  removed  or  mitigated. 
The     days     of    St.    George     and    St. 
Patrick  are  gone.     If  we  wish  to  get 
rid   of    our    dragons   and    snakes,    we 
must  do  the  work  ourselves,  with  the 
toil  of  our  hands  and  the  sweat  of  our 
brow.     And  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  fly  at 
the  abuse  rather  than  the  person  whom 
we  are  disposed  to  connect  with  it.    You 
can  get  everybody  to  agree  with  you 
about   an  abuse,  while  charitable  and 
judicious  folk,  living,  as  most  of  us  do, 
in  glass   houses,   are   chary  of  casting 
stones  at  other  people.     We  are  very 
curiously    and     somewhat    vexatiously 
situated    in    Britain    at    the    present 
moment;  but  the  situation  is  entirely 
due  to  our  own  inconsistency.     Things 
constantly  go  wrong  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  Hearing  of  the  mis- 
carriage, we  instinctively  turn  over  like 
the  sluggard  on  to  the  other  side,  and 
trust  to  the  great  god,  Public  Opinion, 
to  free  us  from  our  adversary.     We  do 
not    cut    ourselves    with    knives    and 
lancets,  but  we  cry  aloud,  in  case  the  god 
should  perad venture  be  on  a  journey, 
or   peradventure   be   sleeping.      Public 
opinion  is  to  do   the   work;    but  we 
forget  to  contribute  our  own   rational 
energy  to  the  formation  and  enforcement 
of  public  opinion.     We  will  not  have 
anything  but  a  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  then  we  forget  all  about  the 
necessity  of  governing  ourselves. 

Faith  in  the  future  is  a  very  noble 
sentiment,  but  only  when  it  is  an  in- 
spiring, and  not  when  it  is  an  enervating, 
emasculating  sentiment.  Faith  in  the 
future  may  either  mean  an  exhilarat- 
ing confidence  that  the  energetic  and 
vigorous  efforts  that  we  are  making  will 
prove  not  to  have  been  a  fruitless  beat- 
ing of  the  winds,  or  it  may  mean  the 
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consoling  hope  with  which    indolence 
soothes  itself  into   a   bad  imitation  of 
self-respect,  that  something  will  one  day 
turn  up  somehow,  and  that  meanwhile 
things  are  moving.     The  true  faith  in 
the  future  is,  that  things  will  move  if 
they  are  made  to  move,  and  not  unless. 
Thornaby  Waste   does  not  become    a 
smiling    cornfield    by  being  looked  at 
ever  so   angrily.     It   wants   stubbing. 
And  the  wastes  of  mal-administration 
want  stubbing.    Everybody  understands 
this  perfectly;  only  there  seems  to  be 
no  initiative  in  the  quarters  where  there 
is  the  only  chance  of  an  initiative  being 
successful.     There  is  more  than  enough 
of  initiative  in  vague  abuse,  but  much 
less  than  enough  in  plans  for  removing 
the  grounds  of  abuse.     A  recent  French 
traveller  in  the  United  States  tells  us 
that  in  some  town  somebody  found  out 
that  the  means  of  education  were  de- 
ficient, and  too  limited  for  the  demands 
of  the  population.  People  did  not  begin 
to  rage  and  revile,  but  rushed  in  with 
their  subscriptions  for  new  schools,  as 
they  would  have  rushed  in  with  buckets 
of    water,    if   they    had    heard    their 
houses  were  on  fire.    Nobody  can  charge 
Britain  with  want  of  munificence  for 
worthy  objects,  but,  except  in  cases  of 
physical  suffering,  and  not  always  then,  as 
the  story  of  the  Pauper  Infirmaries  shows, 
we   miss    this   instantaneousness,    this 
promptitude,  this  intrepidity,  in  seeing 
the  thing  to  be  done  and  in  doing  it.    To 
return  for  an  illustration  to  the  dismal 
field  of  London  parochial  administra- 
tion.    Nothing  could  possibly  be  worse. 
Two    of    the   most    direct  sources    of 
the   mischief  are   obvious.     First,   the 
rich  part  of  London  is  not  charged  witli 
the  burden  of  the  poor  part ;  that  is,  we 
throw  the  exclusive  load  precisely  on 
the  people  who  are  most  severely  loaded, 
to  begin  with.    Second,  the  administra- 
tion is  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  unfit  for  it,  and  cannot  help  being- 
unfit  for  it,  do  what  they  will.     And, 
above  all  things,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the   London  Guardians,  in 
these  misery-stricken  districts,  have  no 
resident  magistrates,   no    guardians  ex 
ojfitio,  no  educated  men  to  guide  or  in- 
c  c 
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fluence  them  as  members  of  their  own 
bodies.  The  remedy  is  plain.  But 
where  is  that  intrepid  man,  with  brass 
and  triple  oak  around  his  breast,  who 
shall  venture  to  bring  the  public  mind 
to  insist  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted, 
measures  quite  as  plain  as  the  evils  to 
be  cured  ? 

It  is  inevitable  that,  in  so  gigantic 
a  concern  as  the  administration  of  a 
great  country,  there  should  be  untidy 
corners,  slovenly,  ill-kept  bits  of  No- 
body's Land.  But  the  truth  is,  that  we 
are  getting  a  great  deal  too  many  of 
these  corners.  Nobody's  Land  bids  fair 
to  engross  the  whole  territory  of  ad- 


ministration. A  little  less  headlong 
anger,  and  a  great  deal  more  sober  and 
business-like  thought  in  national  mat- 
ters, on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large, 
are  the  conditions  of  this  land  being 
thoroughly  stubbed  and  restored  to  cul- 
tivation and  fertility.  And  we  must 
get  rid  of  bugbears.  If  centralisation  is 
a  bad  thing,  let  us  by  all  means  steer 
clear  of  it.  But  why  is  it  a  bad  thing  ? 
Are  its  drawbacks  more  and  greater 
than  those  of  our  present  system  ? 
These  are  questions  to  be  thought  over 
and  answered  reasonably,  not  settled  by 
crying  out  "Centralisation"  in  angry 
or  scornful  tones. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  GERMANY. 


BY   EDWARD    DICEY. 


FOR  the  last  two  months  I  have  been 
wandering  about  Europe  in  search  of 
a  war.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  which 
I  need  not  enter  into  here,  I  have 
always — north  as  well  as  south  of  the 
Alps — been  just  too  late  for  the  battle. 
In  fact,  if  I  am  to  speak  the  plain 
honest  truth,  though  I  have  been  in 
the  midst  of  great  armies  since  the  very 
outbreak  of  the  war,  I  have  never  seen 
a  corpse  lying  unburied  on  the  ground 
till  the  other  night,  when  I  myself  was 
all  but  being  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
great  railway  accident  at  Wildenschwert. 
This  being  the  case,  I  could  only  give 
you  second-hand  reports  of  battles  I 
have  not  witnessed.  It  is  true  that,  if 
I  had  been  present  at  the  series  of  great 
victories  by  which  Prussia  has  over- 
thrown the  military  power  of  Austria, 
I  should  probably  have  known  very 
little  more  about  them  than  I  do  now. 
People  talk  vaguely  about  seeing  a 
battle ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have 
seen  battles  who  are  aware  how  very 
little  is  to  be  seen  after  all.  Years  ago 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  a  model  of 
the  field  of  Waterloo  shown  in  London. 


In  order  to  give  additional  attraction  to 
the  show,  the  exhibitor  was  an  old 
Waterloo  soldier.  He  had  his  story  by 
rote,  and  could  explain  most  lucidly 
the  operations  by  which  the  great 
Napoleon  was  defeated ;  but,  when  he 
was  asked  what  his  own  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  battle  amounted  to,  he 
used  to  confess  candidly  that  he  had 
stood  all  day  in  the  centre  of  a  square, 
and  had  seen  nothing  but  a  great  deal 
of  smoke.  Now,  if  all  eye-witnesses  of 
battles  were  equally  truthful  with  this 
poor  sergeant — who,  I  need  not  add, 
never  made  a  fortune  as  an  exhibitor — 
I  believe  the  written  records  of  battle- 
fields would  be  far  more  barren  of  detail 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  instances 
are  very  rare  when,  from  the  confi- 
guration of  the  ground,  spectators  can 
see  much  of  a  fight ;  and  actors  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to 
mark  much  of  what  is  passing  around 
them.  Sondenburg  was  one  of  these 
rare  exceptions ;  the  battle-fields  of 
Bohemia  and  Silesia,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  were  not.  At  any  rate,  whether 
there  was  much  to  be  Icamt  by  actual 
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observation  or  not,  I  did  not  learn  it. 
Still  I  natter  myself,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  what  I  lost  was  not  altogether 
uncompensated  by  a  corresponding  gain. 
Short  of  the  power  which  the  Irishman 
attributed  to  the  birds,  nobody  could 
have  seen  anything  like  the  whole  of 
the  campaign;  and  I  observe  that  those 
amongst  my  acquaintances  who  really 
were  spectators  of  some  portion  of  it 
have  lost  all  sense  of  the  proportionate 
importance  of  what  they  did, 'and  did 
not,  witness.  I  fancy,  therefore,  that  I 
am  perhaps  better  qualified  to  give  a 
general  view  of  this  seven  days'  war 
than  I  might  have  been  if  I  had  actually 
been  in  any  degree  a  partaker  in  its 
vicissitudes. 

I  have  had  very  considerable  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  the  Prussians  and 
their  army  that  engaged  in  actual  war, 
if  not  in  actual  fighting ;  I  have  heard 
much  from  all  sort  of  quarters  about 
the  character  of  the  campaign ;  and 
from  my  own  observation,  and  the 
information  I  have  collected,  I  have 
formed  a  decided  opinion  of  my  own 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  Prussian  success. 
It  is  that  opinion,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  based,  which  I  want  to 
explain  in  this  article.  At  the  time  I 
left  England  not  only  was  public  sym- 
pathy very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Austrians,  but  the  almost  universal 
conviction  was,  that  if  France  did  not 
interfere  to  help  her,  Prussia  would 
inevitably  be  defeated.  The  reason  why 
we  bestowed  our  sympathies  on  what 
proved  to  be  the  weaker  side  are  obvious 
enough.  We  thought  the  Prussians 
were  the  aggressors  in  the  war,  as  they 
undoubtedly  were  ;  we  considered  they 
had  behaved  most  unjustifiably  towards 
Denmark — a  matter  about  which  there 
was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  ;  and  we  believed,  with  truth,  that 
they  had  treated  us  most  cavalierly  in 
the  abortive  London  conferences,  though 
we  forgot  that  it  was  entirely  the  fault 
of  our  own  Government  if  we  placed 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  Prussia 
could  slight  us  with  impunity.  And, 
what  perhaps  weighed  with  us  more 
than  deeper  considerations,  we  did  not 


like  the  Prussians  personally.  Every 
English  traveller  knew  that  the  Aus- 
trians were  much  better  behaved,  much 
more  courteous  to  strangers,  much  plea- 
santer  to  meet  with,  much  greater  gentle- 
men in  manners  and  dress  and  language, 
than  their  northern  neighbours ;  and 
this  experience  of  the  tourist  world  had 
produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  In  truth,  so  long  as  our 
national  views  of  foreign  questions  are 
to  be  based  on  sentimental  considera- 
tions instead  of  cold  study  of  facts,  we 
had  rather  better  reasons  than  usual  in 
such  cases  to  show  for  our  preference 
for  Austria.  No  great  national  or  poli- 
tical issue  appeared  to  common  English 
apprehensions  to  be  involved  in  the 
struggle ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  event,  we 
have  no  particular  cause,  I  think,  to 
feel  ashamed  if  most  of  us  at  first 
wished  success  to  the  defeated  party. 

It  is,  however,  more  hard  to  under- 
stand what  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
"  causa  victa  "  would  prove  the  "  causa 
victrix."  It  was  popularly  supposed 
that  Austria  was  united  to  resist  in- 
vasion, while  the  Prussian  people  were 
bitterly  averse  to  the  war ;  and  that  the 
lesser  German  States  would  rally  like 
one  man  round  Austria.  Assuming  the 
theory  to  have  been  grounded  on  fact, 
the  conclusion  drawn  would  have  been 
most  logical.  Unfortunately,  the  facts 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  theory, 
so  that  our  conclusion  turned  out  to  be 
erroneous.  But  a  more  inexplicable  cir- 
cumstance than  this  popular  delusion  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  shared  in  by 
professional  military  men.  Every  English 
officer  almost  pooh-poohed  the  notion 
that  the  Prussians  could  possibly  defeat 
the  Austrians.  That  Benodek  would  be 
in  Berlin  before  a  month  was  over,  was 
a  received  article  of  faith  at  all  regi- 
mental messes ;  and  the  diplomatic  world 
was  equally  convinced  that  Prussia 
would  have  to  cede  the  Ehine  provinces 
to  France,  as  the  price  of  the  inter- 
vention which  was  to  rescue  her  from 
utter  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
Austria. 

I  only  allude  to  the  state  of  public 
opinion  which  preceded  the  Austro- 
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Prussian  war,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  jumping  to  a  premature  con- 
clusion about  the  causes  of  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  our  expectation.  Women, 
so  their  detractors  say,  have  a  way,  when 
their  assertions  are  disproved  by  un- 
mistakeable  evidence,  of  arguing  that 
they  would  have  been  right  after  all,  if 
they  had  not  omitted  something  from 
their  calculations  they  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  remember ;  and  this 
feminine  style  of  argument  seems  to  be 
in  fashion  with  us  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. We  have  all  agreed,  by  a  sort  of 
tacit  consent,  that,  whatever  people  may 
choose  to  think,  we  were  really  correct 
in  our  assumptions,  and  that  Austria 
would  certainly  have  won,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  needle-gun,  about  which 
we  knew  nothing,  and  could  know 
nothing.  Now,  that  our  military  men 
did  know  nothing  or  little  about  breech- 
loaders, I  believe  to  be  the  truth. 
Though  our  military  administration  is 
the  most  costly  in  the  world,  we  never 
seem  to  have  any  officers  competent 
to  profit  by  experience  at  any  place 
where  experience  is  likely  to  be  learnt. 
Our  military  attaclies  are  generally  well- 
connected  officers — out  of  employment 
or  out  at  elbows ;  to  whom  the  post  is 
given  as  a  convenient  sinecure  ;  while  in 
time  of  war,  we  either,  as  in  Schleswig, 
send  out  no  professional  commissioners 
at  all,  or  else,  as  in  the  case  of  this  last 
conflict,  we  send  them  out  just  too  late 
to  be  of  any  practical  use.  Still,  though 
we  individually  were  unacquainted  with 
the  "  Ziindnadel-Gewehr ;"  yet  other 
nations — and  Austria  above  all — had 
studied  the  weapon  carefully  before- 
hand ;  and,  though  different  opinions 
were  formed  as  to  its  imperative  excel- 
lence, no  competent  military  judge  even 
imagined  for  one  moment  that  the  pos- 
session or  non-possession  of  the  needle- 
gun  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
decide  the  fate  of  a  campaign.  Of 
course  the  whole  world  may  have  been 
mistaken;  but,  to  say  the  least,  the  an- 
tecedent probability  is  immensely  strong 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the 
campaign  was  decided  by  many  other 
causes  besides  the  especial  efficacy  of 


that  peculiar  weapon.  Sonic  few  of 
these  causes  may  be  ascertained  easily 
enough  by  any  one  who  is  content  to 
look  at  facts  as  they  are. 

In  the  first  place,  Prussia  is  an  united 
country,  whilst  Austria  is  a  mere  con- 
glomeration of  different  nations  con- 
nected by  a  dynastic  union.  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Croatia,  Venetia,  Gallicia, 
Silesia,  and  Austria  proper,  have  little- 
other  tie  between  them  than  that  which 
for  a  hundred  years  bound  France  to 
England.  They  do  not  like  each  other, 
and  most  of  them  have  no  particular 
affection  for  their  common  sovereign. 
But  in  Prussia  the  case  is  different.  If 
we  omit  a  part  of  Posen,  there  is  not  a 
more  homogeneous  country  in  all  Europe 
than  Prussia.  She  has  no  Venetia,  no 
Algeria,  no  Ireland.  Her  people  speak 
the  same  language,  are  trained  with  the 
same  uniform  system,  have  to  a  great 
extent  the  same  common  faith.  Any  per- 
son who  has  followed  at  all  attentively 
the  long  wearisome  conflict  between  the 
Prussian  Parliament  and  the  Court,  must 
have  been  struck  by  two  circumstances. 
First  that,  even  when  the  struggle  was 
at  its  bitterest,  and  when  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck pressed  most  cavalierly  on  the 
popular  party,  nobody  ever  proposed  or 
mooted  the  idea  of  a  change  of  dynasty : 
and  secondly,  that  there  never  was  the 
slightest  talk  of  any  disruption  of  the 
monarchy.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
century  ago  since  Frederick  the  Great 
took  Silesia  by  force  from  Austria,  and 
yet  this  province  is  now  as  loyal  and  as 
intensely  Prussian  as  Brandenburg  itself. 
And,  when  the  whole  force  of  the  king- 
dom was  engaged  in  a  gigantic  struggle, 
the  Rhine  provinces  were  left  utterly 
denuded  of  troops,  without  the  least 
apprehension  of  any  local  outbreak  being 
even  possible. 

Then,  too,  the  Prussians  have  the 
great  advantage  of  being  contented  with 
their  own  government  on  the  whole; 
an  assertion  which  cannot  be  made  about 
the  Austrians.  The  Prussians  wished, 
and  rightly  wished,  for  fuller  political 
liberties  than  they  now  enjoy  ;  but, 
whenever  they  obtain  what  they  want, 
they  will  not  have  to  use  their  power  to 
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rectify  gross  abuses  in  the  administra- 
tion. In  most  things  which  affect  the 
daily  life  of  ordinary  men,  Prussia  is, 
and  has  been  for  years,  excellently  well 
governed.  In  all  social  relations  there 
is  absolute  personal  liberty;  justice  is 
administered  with  proverbial  fairness, 
and  the  bureaucracy,  however  vexatious 
in  its  dealings,  is  utterly  free  from  the 
taint  of  corruption  ;  the  system  of 
national  education  is  the  best  in 
Europe ;  the  people  are  very  lightly 
taxed  ;  there  is  next  to  no  national 
debt ;  and  the  whole  government  of  the 
country,  from  the  Court  downwards,  is 
conducted  with  a  more  than  republican 
economy.  Now,  not  one  of  these  state- 
ments could  be  applied  to  Austria. 
With  an  enormous  debt,  an  ignorant 
and  priest-ridden  population,  an  enor- 
mous taxation,  a  body  of  officials  noto- 
riously corrupt,  and  an  extravagant 
administration,  she  entered  the  lists 
against  Prussia  hopelessly  overweighted. 
When  the  war  was  first  seriously  an- 
ticipated, it  was  undoubtedly  unpopular 
in  Prussia;  but  the  character  of  this 
unpopularity  was  hardly  understood 
abroad.  The  war  was  objected  to  by 
the  people,  not  because  they  did  not 
sympathise  with  the  object  for  which  it 
was  to  be  waged,  but  because  they  he- 
sitated to  believe  that  these  objects 
could  be  promoted  by  it.  The  patri- 
otism of  a  Prussian  has  inevitably  a  sort 
of  dual  nature  which  it  is  difficult  for 
an  Englishmen  to  appreciate.  The  Prus- 
sians— I  am  speaking  of  the  educated 
classes,  who  alone  make  their  voices 
heard  abroad — are  patriots  first  as  Ger- 
mans, then  as  Prussians.  Their  first 
ambition  is  to  see  Germany  great,  united, 
powerful,  and  free ;  their  next  is  to  see 
Prussia  aggrandized.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  believed,  even  in  Berlin  itself, 
that  Herr  von  Bismarck  simply  wished 
to  make  war  in  order  to  enlarge  the  ter- 
ritories of  Prussia,  and  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  Germany  identical 
with  Prussia.  But,  when  it  once  be- 
came clear  that,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
knowingly  or  ignorantly,  the  war  with 
Austria  meant  a  war  for  the  creation  of 


a  united  Germany  under  the  leadership 
of  Prussia,  popular  feeling  changed ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  Government  became 
forthwith  the  cause  of  the  nation. 
Moreover,  the  northern  Germans,  though 
they  received  with  distaste  the  idea  of  a 
conflict  with  their  southern  brethren, 
were  firmly  convinced  that  such  a  con- 
flict was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable. 
Prussia  was,  in  their  judgment,  the 
representative  in  the  Fatherland  of  free 
thought,  intellectual  culture,  material 
progress,  popular  government,  and  na- 
tional independence;  while  Austria,  by 
virtue  or  vice  of  her  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, was  the  representative  of  Ultra- 
niontanism,  aristocratic  rule,  internal 
weakness,  and  foreign  intervention. 
Between  the  two  antagonistic  principles 
thus  embodied  there  could  be  no  per- 
manent peace.  One  of  the  two  must 
make  place  for  the  other ;  and  the  con- 
test could  never  be  decided  without  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Even  taking  a  lower 
ground,  it  was  evident  there  could  never 
be  one  Germany,  unless  either  Prussia 
or  Austria  ceased  to  exist  as  a  great 
German  power ;  and  Austria  was  never 
likely  willingly  to  recede  from  her  here- 
ditary position,  unless  she  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  force.  How  far  these 
views  Avere  founded  on  fact,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  now.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  they  were  gene- 
rally believed  among  the  Germans  of 
the  north,  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  so  believed  secured  for  the  war 
against  Austria  the  sympathy,  not  only 
of  the  Prussians,  but  of  the  people  of 
the  northern  states.  Nobody  who  has 
talked  much  with  Prussians  at  this 
period,  whether  civilians  or  soldiers,  but 
must  admit  that  they  imagine  themselves 
to  be  engaged  in  a  just  and  noble  cause. 
They  may  be  wrong,  but  this  conviction 
gives  them  a  strength  not  conceded  to 
their  adversaries.  The  only  thing 
which  could  have  supplied  the  Austrians 
with  a  similar  enthusiasm  would  have 
been  a  feeling  that  they  were  fighting 
for  national  independence.  Unfortu- 
nately, Austria  is  not  a  nation,  but,  what 
Metternich  once  called  Italy,  a  "geo- 
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giaphical  expression;"  and  five-sixths 
of  the  empire  did  not  consider  an  attack 
upon  the  position  of  Austria  in  Germany 
to  be  in  any  sense  an  attack  upon  their 
•eparnte  national  independence. 

Thus  Count  Bismarck — if  popular 
opinion  is  right  in  crediting  him  with 
the  authorship  of  this  war — must  have 
known  beforehand  that  his  country  had 
certain  great  advantages  in  entering  on 
the  contest,  which  diminished  materially 
the  apparent  temerity  of  his  enterprise. 
He  had  a  united  nation  at  his  back,  a 
great  popular  enthusiasm,  a  full  ex- 
chequer, and  a  reserve  of  more  or  less 
trained  troops,  co-equal  in  number  with 
the  able-bodied  adult  male  population  of 
the  country.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  to  encounter  this  great  difficulty, 
that  he  could  not  afford  a  prolonged 
contest.  It  was  necessary  for  him  not 
only  to  win,  but  to  win  rapidly.  In  a 
country  so  rich  and  prosperous  as  Prussia 
has  become  of  late  years,  the  calling  out 
of  the  Landwehr  reserves  creates  an 
amount  of  private  loss  and  expense  and 
inconvenience  which  is  almost  incredible. 
We  can  imagine  pretty  well  what  Eng- 
lish feeling  would  be  if  some  three 
hundred  thousand  of  our  volunteers 
were  summoned  from  their  homes  and 
business,  by  a  highly  unpopular  Go- 
vernment, to  fight,  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  England  in  a  cause  which,  at 
first  sight  at  any  rate,  was  not  one  of 
national  existence.  If  the  war  was  one 
succession  of  brilliant  and  rapid  victories, 
the  nation  would  bear  the  infliction 
patiently  enough  ;  but,  if  the  war 
languished,  no  very  evident  progress 
were  made  towards  its  end,  and  the 
campaign  were  attended  with  heavy  loss 
of  life,  there  would  be  an  irresistible 
outcry  that  enough  had  been  done 
already  for  the  honour  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  was  folly  to  waste  our 
strength  on  a  needless  struggle.  A 
similar  outcry  would  certainly  have 
been  raised  in  Prussia  if  the  war  had 
gone  on  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  without  inflicting  any  de- 
cisive blow  upon  Austria.  Besides  this, 
a  protracted  war,  with  varying  fortunes, 


would  have  encouraged  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  petty  states — all  anti- 
Prussian  at  heart — to  use  their  power 
upon  the  side  of  Austria,  while  it  would 
have  led  almost  with  certainty  to  foreign 
intervention.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  necessary  for  Count  Bismarck  to 
carry  all  before  him;  and  the  courage 
with  which  he  determined  on  staking 
everything  on  one  throw  entitles  him 
to  the  same  sort  of  repute  as  Sherman 
earned  by  his  march  through  Georgia. 
As  a  common  rule,  it  is  a  mistake  at 
whist  to  play  out  all  your  trumps  at 
starting ;  but  a  great  player  knows  when 
it  is  worth  while  to  risk  the  trick  for 
the  chance  of  the  game. 

Accident  plays  a  very  important  share 
in  all  wars  ;  and  I  suspect  that  many 
brilliant  military  operations,  held  up 
to  the  youths  of  Sandhurst  and  Wool- 
wich as  examples  of  far-sighted  calcu- 
lation, were  never  anticipated  before- 
hand. But  the  campaign  which  has 
just  ended  can  hardly  have  been  much 
modified  by  accidental  circumstances. 
The  war  proceeded  all  through  with  as 
much  order  and  regularity  as  if  the  in- 
vasion of  Austria  had  been  a  mere 
march  from  Potsdam  to  Berlin.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  tactics  of  the 
Prussian  generals ;  they  consisted  solely 
in  the  simple  maxim  to  strike  at  once, 
to  strike  home,  and  to  strike  hard.  Erom 
the  moment  that  the  famous  note  of  the 
French  Government,  which  had  given 
the  cause — or,  if  you  like  to  call  it,  the 
pretext — for  war,  not  an  hour  was  lost 
by  the  Prussians.  As  each  corps  is 
quartered  habitually  in  the  province 
from  which  it  is  recruited,  the  army  can 
be  mobilized — or  in  other  words,  the, 
men  who  have  completed  their  normal 
time  of  service,  but  are  still  liable  to  be 
recalled  to  arms  at  any  moment,  can 
be  brought  back  to  the  ranks  with  ex- 
treme expedition.  The  call  to  arms  was 
responded  to  with  extreme  alacrity ; 
and  the  Prussian  army  was  ready  to 
take  the  field,  while  a  great  majority 
of  the  Austrian  regiments  were  only 
half  filled  up.  According  to  the  whole 
theory  of  war,  the  Prussians  ought  to 
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have  gathered  a  large  force  to  defend 
Berlin,  and  then  advanced  towards  the 
Austrian  frontiers,  leaving  garrisons 
behind  them  at  every  stage  to  keep  open 
their  communications  with  their  basis 
of  operations,  and  dispersing  any  force, 
and  capturing  any  fortress,  which  lay  in 
their  way.  It  was  on  this  theory  that 
the  Austrian  plan  of  defence  was  based. 
Unfortunately  the  Prussians  neglected 
the  established  maxims  of  strategy.  They 
left  the  capital  undefended,  after  re- 
moving the  only  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  in  their  rear  by  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Hanoverian  army,  and  then 
they  marched  straight  on  for  Vienna,  via 
Saxony  and  Bohemia.  The  Austrians 
were  taken  by  surprise.  They  had  meant 
to  occupy  Dresden,  and  give  fight  in 
Saxony  on  the  borders  of  their  enemy's 
dominions ;  but,  as  usual,  they  were  not 
ready  when  the  decisive  moment  arrived. 
In  the  same  way  the  Austrians  reckoned 
on  the  Prussians  not  attempting  to  pass 
the  gorges  of  the  Bohemian  mountains 
without  extreme  caution  and  circum- 
spection. The  calculation  was  unim- 
peachable ;  but,  as  the  Prussians  simply 
pushed  on  as  hard  as  possible,  they 
again  found  the  Austrians  unprepared 
to  resist  their  advance.  Even  after  the 
fatal  and  disastrous  defeat  of  Kbnig- 
gratz,  the  Austrians  still  repeated  their 
original  blunder,  and  assumed  that  the 
enemy  would  never  leave  the  fortresses 
of  Olmiitz,  Josephstadt,  and  Kb'niginstadt 
uncaptured  in  his  rear;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Prussians  did 
the  very  thing  they  were  expected  not 
to  do,  and  actually  arrived  within  sight 
of  Vienna  before  the  Austrians  were 
prepared  to  defend  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  Nor  can  there,  I  think,  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  that,  if  the  Emperor 
had  not  consented  to  buy  peace  on 
terms  which  .amounted  to  a  surrender 
at  discretion,  the  successor  of  Frederick 
the  Great  could  have  entered  Schonbrunn 
as  a  conqueror.  Had  this  not  been 
known  to  be  a  matter  of  certainty,  no 
Hapsburg  sovereign  could  ever  have 
submitted  to  abdicate  his  position  in 
Germany  while  an  army  remained  in 
the  field. 


If  you  talk  to  Austrians,  as  I  have 
done  of  late  to  many,  about  the  causes 
of  this  succession  of  disasters,  they 
always  tell  you  that  their  defeat  was 
due  to  the  incompetence  and  inefficiency 
of  their  generals.  I  have  no  doubt 
their  generals  were  very  indifferent 
ones  ;  as,  indeed,  they  have  been  at 
most  periods  of  their  history.  General 
Benedek  had  an  immense  reputation 
before  the  war,  that  was  based  on  as 
small  evidence  as  that  of  any  com- 
mander I  have  ever  heard  of,  not 
excepting  General  McClellan  or  poor 
Lord  Eaglan.  The  Austrians  chose  to 
make  up  their  minds  that  they  would 
never  have  been  defeated  at  Magenta  or 
Solferino  if  somebody  else  had  been  in 
command;  and,  as  Benedek  was  con- 
sidered a  dashing  officer,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  have  remonstrated  against  the 
tactics  of  Giulay,  it  was  decided  by 
•-popular  acclamation,  that  he  was  the 
military  genius  who  would  have  saved 
Austria,  like  Eadetzky,  if  he  had  only 
had  the  opportunity.  In  spite  of  his 
blunders,  the  people  still  assert  that  he 
is  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  such 
assertions  are  generally  correct ;  but  it  is 
clear  that,  whatever  else  he  was,  he  was 
not  a  great  general.  Of  the  archdukes, 
counts,  and  high-born  nobles,  who 
held  command  under  Benedek,  not  a 
single  one  has  given  proof  of  military 
ability.  The  stories  which  are  popularly 
repeated  by  the  Austrians  of  the  want 
of  nerve  and  utter  neglect  of  duty 
shown  by  some  of  the  highest  of 
Benedek's  generals  are,  I  hope,  grossly 
exaggerated;  still  the  fact  that  such 
stories  should  be  commonly  current 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  the 
superior  officers  of  the  army  are  held 
by  their  own  countrymen.  But,  in  esti- 
mating the  damage  that  the  Austrians 
suffered  from  the  want  of  generalship,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  they  were  not 
opposed  by  troops  led  by  commanders 
of  high  repute  and  genius.  The  chief 
command  was  entrusted  to  the  King,  to 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  to  the  King's 
nephew,  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  Now 
the  experience  of  all  nations  has  shown 
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that  royal  princes  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
good  coinmanders-in-chief,  and  I  believe 
the  present  campaign  has  "been  no  ex- 
ception to  ordinary  rule.  Even  in  the 
Prussian  camp,  where  respect  for  all 
constituted  authorities  is  carried  to 
an  exaggerated  degree,  complaints  were 
rife  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  rights 
of  royalty  interfered  with  the  efficient 
conduct  of  military  affairs.  Without  in 
the  least  wishing  to  deny  the  merits  of 
the  Prussian  royal  generals,  who,  one  and 
all,  were  brave  men  and  gallant  soldiers, 
I  think  I  may  assert  that  the  success 
of  the  campaign  was  in  no  sense  due  to 
their  military  abilities.  Generals  Stein- 
metz  and  Herwath  von  Bittenfeld,  had 
a  considerable  reputation  amongst  their 
troops  j  but  I  doubt  if  either  of  these 
had  occasion  to  give  proof  of  first  class, 
or  even  second  class,  military  talent.  In 
as  far  as  the  credit  of  the  campaign  was 
due  to  any  single  person,  it  was  doubt- 
less due  to  General  Moltke,  who  from 
Berlin  dictated  by  telegraph  the  move- 
ments of  the  Prussian  armies. 

But  still,  even  placing  the  utmost 
estimate  upon  the  ability  of  the  princes 
and  the  ennobled  generals  who  com- 
manded the  Prussian  armies,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  flattery  to  say  that  their 
success  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  mili- 
tary superiority  of  their  commanders. 
Xor,  as  I  have  said  before,  do  I  think 
undue  weight  should  be  placed  upon 
the  superiority  of  the  needle-gun.  In 
the  first  place,  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Prussian  army,  as  I  can 
vouch  from  personal  observation,  was 
not  armed  with  breech-loaders,  but  with 
old-fashioned  muzzle-loading  muskets; 
in  the  second  place,  in  many  of  the 
engagements,  in  all  of  which  the  Prus- 
sians proved  victorious,  the  musket, 
whether  breech-loading  or  muzzle-load- 
ing, played  a  very  insignificant  share. 
Both  before  and  since  the  war,  Prussian 
officers  have  assured  me  that  the  artil- 
lery was  really  the  finest  arm  in  their 
service ;  and,  from  what  I  saw  at  Sonder- 
burg,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  state- 
ment is  correct ;  but,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war,  the  Prussians 


were  never  able  to  employ  any  portion 
of  their  artillery,  with  the  exception  of 
the  light  field  guns.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  prestige  of  the  Zundnadel- 
gewehr,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
fired,  and  the  precision  with  which  it 
hit  its  mark,  did  much  to  discourage  the 
Austrian  regiments.  But  this  fact  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  issue 
of  the  campaign. 

The  plain,  simple,  unvarnished  trull i 
I  take  to  be,  that  the  Prussians  uni- 
formly defeated  the  Austrians,  because, 
man  for  man,  they  were  better  and  braver 
and  stronger  soldiers.  They  were  not 
so  well  drilled,  they  were  worse  dressed, 
they  were  not  so  rapid  in  their  move- 
ments, they  were  far  less  soldier- 
like looking];  but  they  were  much  more 
ready  to  encounter  danger,  they  were 
animated  with  a  far  higher  and  more  in- 
telligent courage.  Physically,  they  were 
stronger,  stouter,  and  more  powerful 
men  than  their  opponents  ;  mentally, 
they  were  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
mixed  hordes  of  Croats  and  Bohemians 
and  Hungarians  arrayed  against  them. 
They  knew,  or  fancied  they  knew, 
— which  comes  much  to  the  same  thing 
— what  they  were  fighting  about ;  they 
had  a  strong  sense  of  duty ;  they  were 
steady,  orderly,  God-fearing  men.  From 
the  highest  general  to  the  lowest  pri- 
vate, they  had  learned  how  to  obey  ; 
and  they  had  implicit  confidence  that 
their  officers,  whether  able  or  not, 
were  prepared  to  do  their  duty  also. 
All  estimates  of  the  men  I  have  yet 
seen  seem  to  me  to  leave  out  of  sight 
the  power  of  what  I  may  call  the 
religious  element  of  the  Prussian  army. 
You  may  call  it  superstition,  or  bigotry, 
or  fanaticism,  as  you  choose;  but  no 
person  who  has  studied  the  subject  cor- 
dially can  deny  that  the  Prussian  sol- 
diers had  a  sort  of  reliance  in  their 
own  cause,  as  being  that  of  duty  and 
religion,  which  was  entirely  wanting 
amongst  the  Austrians.  The  phrase  of 
"  Holy  Prussia,"  about  which  we  in 
England  have  laughed  so  often,  when 
it  was  used  by  the  King  in  his  addresses 
to  his  people,  had  a  real  meaning  and 
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purport  for  the  Prussian  peasant.  And 
so  the  Prussian  armies  in  my  judgment 
conquered  for  much  the  same  reason  that 
the  Puritans  conquered  the  Cavaliers, 
the  Dutch  conquered  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Federals  conquered  the  Confede- 
rates— because  they  were  more  in  earnest, 
more  thoughtful,  more  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  for  a  principle,  whether  false 
or  true,  more  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
duty. 

If  this  explanation  be  true,  as  I  hold 
it  to  be,  the  apparent  mystery  of  the 
campaign  vanishes.     Given  the  know- 
ledge which    Herr  von   Bismarck  un- 
doubtedly possessed — that  his  country- 
men,   on   anything    like    equal  terms, 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Austrians — all  he  had  to  do  was  to  secure 
that  the  Prussians  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  choose  their  own  fields  of 
battle;   and  this   was  secured   by  the 
daring  strategy  of  pushing  forwards  at 
all  risks   and  all  costs.     But  I  doubt 
whether  this  campaign,  any  more  than 
the   bold    move    by    which    Garibaldi 
marched  on  Naples  from  Sicily,  will  be 
cited  hereafter  as  any  great  achievement 
of  military  genius.      It  is  very  easy  to 
show  that  one   crushing   defeat  would 
have  been  almost  fatal  to  the  Prussian 
armies.      They  were  completely  isolated 
in  a  strange  and  hostile  country;  they 
had  but  one,  and  that  a  most  circuitous 
line   of   retreat,    open   to  them ;    they 
were  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  cut  off 
from  their  supplies  and  resources.     If 
Sadowa  had  been  a  defeat  instead  of 
a  victory,  the  Prussians   could  hardly 
have  hoped  to  regain  their  own  territory. 
But  the  fact  for  which,  I  think,  in  a 
military  point   of   view,    they   deserve 
the  chief  credit  is  that,  having  resolved 
upon  a  most  hazardous  plan  of  cam- 
paign, they  sacrificed  every  other  con- 
sideration to    that    of  success.      They 
took  no  tents  with  them ;  they  provided, 
I   may  say,    no  resources;   they  relied 
on  the  country  in  which  the  war  was  to 
be  carried   on  to  give  them  food  and 
shelter.     According   to  their  own   no- 
tions,  they  paid  honestly  enough   for 
what  they  took.       The  farmers  whose 


carts  and  horses  they  seized;  the  cot- 
tagers upon  whom  they  quartered  them- 
selves; the  shop-keepers  whose  stores 
they  took,— were  all  furnished  with  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  debt,  which  the 
Austrian  Government  may  present  as 
part  payment  of  the  indemnity  it  is 
required  to  pay  Prussia  for  the  cost  of 
the  war.  By  this  system,  and  by  an 
economy  so  rigid  as  to  be  almost  par- 
simonious, Prussia  will  now  be  enabled 
to  carry  on  the  war  without  loans,  with- 
out extraordinary  taxation,  and  without 
any  important  addition  to  her  insig- 
nificant national  debt. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  fairly  be 
owned  that  the  campaign,  however  bril- 
liant, has  not  enabled  the  world  to  pro- 
nounce a  decisive  judgment  upon  the 
merit  of  Prussian  troops  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  nations.     The  Prus- 
sians have  shown  that  they  are  able  to 
march  well  and  fight  gallantly;    and 
more  than  this  they  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to   prove.     It   is   still  an 
open  question  how  they  would  stand  a 
serious  defeat,  or  how  they  would  bear 
the  fatigues  and  sufferings   of  a  pro- 
tracted   campaign.      Veni,     vidi,     vici, 
might  well  be  the  motto  of  the  Prussians 
in  this  war.     Scarcely  a  month  passed 
between  the  declaration  of  war  and  the 
conclusion   of  the  armistice;   and  the 
actual  fighting,  which  decided  the  cam- 
paign, only  lasted  seven  days  in  all. 
The  amount  of  sickness  in  the   army 
after  the  truce  commenced  was  some- 
thing terrible.     In  official  reports  it  was 
attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  cholera  itself  was 
mainly  due  to  the  bad  state  of  health  to 
which  the  army  had  been  reduced  by 
over-fatigue    and    insufficient    nourish- 
ment.    Under  no  conceivable  circum- 
stances could  the  war  have  ended  more 
opportunely  for  Prussia  than  when  it 
did ;  and,  though  the  army  was  naturally 
disappointed  at  not  entering  Vienna  in 
triumph,  the  higher  officers  were  only 
too  thankful  for  a  solution  which  re- 
lieved them  from  grave  and  increasing 
difficulties.     If  I  am  to  give  a  hypo- 
thetical opinion  concerning  what  might 
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have  occurred  if  something  had  hap- 
pened which  did  not  happen,  I  should 
say  that  the  same  qualities  which  secured 
the  victory  for  Prussia,  in  this  short 
campaign,  would  have  ultimately  se- 
cured it  to  her  if  the  war  had  proved  a 
more  arduous  and  protracted  one.  As 
it  is,  she  has  gained  the  object  of  her 
ambition,  she  has  fulfilled  her  "mani- 
fest destiny,"  with  so  slight  a  sacrifice 
as  to  be  of  no  comparison  with  the  ends 
achieved. 

For  henceforth,  whatever  may  be  the 
exact  terms  of  peace,  Prussia  will  be 
Germany.  It  is  all  very  well  for  foreign 
admirers  of  Austria  to  talk  about  the 
grand  future  which  is  still  open  to  her  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  empire  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  as  we  have  known  it, 
has  received  its  death-blow.  It  is  pos- 
sible, though  not  probable,  that  a  ruler 
of  genius,  who  was  prepared  to  throw 
aside  his  German  predilections  and  con- 
nexions, might  create  a  great  Slavonic 
monarchy  out  of  the  debris  of  the  old 
"  Keich."  But  the  task  would  be  one 
of  Herculean  difficulty ;  and  the  Haps- 
burgs are  not  Napoleons.  The  real 
nature  of  the  old  Austrian  rule  is  sel- 
dom understood  in  England ;  it  was  not 
altogether  unlike  our  own  rule  in  India. 
By  sheer  force  of  superior  talent,  energy, 
and  culture,  a  small  minority  of  Germans 
reigned  supreme  over  a  large  number  of 
different  races  and  nations,  immeasurably 
outnumbering  themselves.  But  this 
German  minority  prized  the  supremacy 
thus  obtained  far  more  for  the  import- 
ance it  acquired  thereby  in  Germany, 
than  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  profit. 


Austria  was  at  once  the  first  of  German 
powers,  and  a  great  non-German  state 
ruled  over  by  Germans.  It  has  lost 
its  pristine  and  most  important  cha- 
racter. The  empire  can  no  longer  com- 
pete with  Prussia  in  the  Fatherland; 
her  Teutonic  population,  who  share, 
equally  with  their  northern  kinsmen, 
the  pride,  and  prejudice,  and  aspirations 
of  Germans,  will  now  look  to  Prussia, 
not  to  Austria,  as  the  representative  of 
their  nationality  abroad  and  at  home. 
How  Austria  is  to  retain  the  affections 
of  her  German  subjects,  and  yet  to  be- 
come the  centre  of  a  great  non-Teutonic 
empire,  is  a  problem  for  which  nobody 
has  yet  ventured  even  to  suggest  a 
solution. 

Thus  the  long  and  weary  struggle 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  which 
dates  from  the  day  that  the  Electors  of 
Brandenburg  first  became  independent 
princes,  has  terminated  finally  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Northern  Power.  The 
seven  days'  war  was  the  grand  sequence 
of  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great.  As 
Prussia  has  grown  in  strength  Austria 
has  declined ;  and  the  final  issue  has 
been  decided  by  causes  which  have  been 
operating  for  centuries,  not  by  any  me- 
chanical device,  or  any  discovery  in 
musketry.  That  a  nation  is  always 
more  powerful  than  an  army — this,  I 
think,  is  the  true  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  war,  which  has  changed  the 
face  of  Europe,  and  has  created  a  power 
that,  happily  for  the  world,  can  afford 
to  be  independent  both  of  France  in  the 
south,  and  Eussia  in  the  north. 
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ON  the  lip  of  Loch  Etive  !  Bencruachan 
is  to  the  right,  his  peaks  hid  in  mist, 
but  his  vast  shoulders  visible;  Bonaw 
village  lies  on  a  point  of  the  loch  be- 
tween;   directly   opposite,    across    the 
loch,    is     broad    Bendhuirnish,    down 
whose  face,  dividing  it  into  two  parts, 
runs  a  deep  seam  or  cleft.     Away,  on 
the  one  side,  seawards  extends  the  loch 
for  miles — past  Ardchattan    with    its 
Gaelic     church-ruins     and     memories, 
through  the  roar  and  foam  of  Connel 
Ferry,  on  to  historic  Dunstaffnage,  and 
thence  to  Oban  and  old  Dunolly  Castle 
on  the  western  coast.     For  miles  also 
in  the  other  direction,  or  inland  from 
my  present  point  on  the  loch's  lip,  I 
may  let  my  thoughts  follow  my  eyes, 
and     outstrip     them.      Choosing     the 
northern  side  of  Bencruachan,  I   may 
send  them   through   that  gap,  near  at 
hand,  where  hills  loom  together  closely, 
and  beyond  which  is  the  upper  course 
of  the  loch,  where  it  is  more  grandly 
bordered   and  more    sternly   overhung 
than  here,   till  its  head  ends  in  wild 
Glenetive,   and  one  may  range  farther 
on  foot  to  the  dreary  moors  of  Black- 
mount   Forest   and   the   approaches  of 
unmatched  Glencoe.     Or,  choosing  Ben- 
cruachan's  other  side,  I  may  take  the 
road,  as  I  can  trace  it  from  here,  through 
the   famous  pass  of   Awe,  till  I   look 
down  on  the  lovely  Loch  Awe  itself — 
not  salt  water  like  this  of  Etive,  but 
fresh,  and  sweetly  bosomed,  and  with 
leafy  islands.     The  river  Awe,   which 
the  fresh-water  loch  emits,  and  which 
flows  hitherwards  through  the  famous 
Pass,  discharges  itself  into  Loch  Etive 
close   by  me.     For   salmon-fishers  and 
trout-fishers  who  know  their  craft  this  is  a 
region  to  rejoice  in — the  Awe  for  noblest 
resort,    but   the   whole   neighbourhood 
streamy  for  humbler  anglers.     Fishing, 
however,  is  hardly,  just  at  present,  the 
likeliest  occupation  of  the  tourists  whom 


steamers  and  coaches  have  been  bringing 
in  such  unusual  numbers,  this  season, 
into  and  through  these  parts,  as  also — 
thanks  to  Bismarck's  blocking-up  of  so 
much  of  the  Continent — into  all  other 
parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  For 
is  not  this  the  13th  of  August?-  The 
12th  falling  on  a  Sunday  this  year,  the 
grouse  have  had  a  day's  respite;  but  all 
night  the  sportsmen — having  duly,  we 
must  suppose,  heard  Gaelic  sermons 
yesterday  to  prepare  their  minds — have 
been  dreaming  of  the  feel  of  their  trig- 
gers on  the  hill- sides,  and  now  the  guns 
are  out  on  a  hundred  moors,  and  there 
is  havoc  among  the  whirring  birds. 

So,  once  more,  I  am  in  the  land  of 
Ossian.     No  other  name  fits  it  so  well. 
Solitude  is  here — the  solitude  of  moun- 
tain  and  lake  and  heath,  of  alternate 
skies  of  light  blue,  sailed  through  by 
white  clouds  which  cast  their  moving 
shadows  on  the  sunny  mountain- slopes, 
and  dark-grey  rains  which  bring  mist- 
wreaths  round  the  summits,  and  work 
obscurations  magnificently  sombre,  and 
sometimes  ghastly,  where  all  was  distinct 
before.     Mist  is  here  the  element  with 
which  Nature  performs  her  finest  phan- 
tasies.    Sunshine  and  clear  weather  are 
here  to  be  enjoyed  as  elsewhere ;  but 
the  characteristic  recollection  of  these 
parts,  which  overpowers  all  others,  is 
the  recollection  of  the  wondrous  variety, 
and  yet  monotony,  of  the  scenic  effects 
of  mists.     But  the  mists  are  not  mere 
mists,  mere  inanimate  vapours,  such  as 
may  rise  or  descend  anywhere  else  in 
these  islands.     There  is  a  breath,  as  of 
some  old  peculiar  life  that  once  belonged 
to  these  solitudes,  in  the  mists  that  now 
come  and  go  over  them — a  tradition  of 
that    specially    Gaelic   vitality,    among 
the  historic  rudiments  of  these  islands, 
which  had  once  been  its  independent 
seat,  and  which  diffused   itself  hence, 
no  one  can  measure  how  widely  or  in- 
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tensely,  into  our  composite  national 
system.  "  Here,  midst  the  waving  of 
oaks,  were  the  dwellings  of  kings  of 
old."  Here  the  Fingalians  met  and 
parted,  each  going  to  his  misty  hill. 
"  At  times  are  seen  here  the  ghosts  of 
the  departed,  when  the  musing  hunter 
alone  stalks  slowly  over  the  heath."  Here, 
in  every  blast  that  moans  among  the  hills 
at  night,  is  a  voice  as  of  other  years. 
We  call  it  the  voice  of  Ossian.  Let 
the  name  mean  what  it  likes  ;  we  have 
none  more  exact  and  suitable.  Let  us 
then  believe  the  bard  when  he  tells  us 
that  it  is  here  that  he  still  "  holds 
discourse  with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs 
of  the  days  of  old."  In  the  interest  of 
this  occupation  he  makes  a  request. 
"  Sons  of  the  chase,"  he  says,  "  stand 
far  distant ;  disturb  not  the  dreams  of 
Ossian."  Alas  !  how  little  is  the  request 
attended  to  !  At  this  moment  are  not 
the  sons  of  the  chase  out  grouse-shooting 
over  every  hill  and  moor  in  Ossian's 
country?  Is  not  the  whole  region  in 
the  possession  of  English  -  speaking 
sportsmen  and  released  members  of 
Parliament  ?  Nay — and  who  is  to  blame 
but  the  splendid  Macgregor,  of  Rob  Roy 
canoe  celebrity,  himself  deriving  his 
lineage  from  the  very  centre  of  these 
parts,  and  therefore,  of  all  men,  owing 
allegiance  to  Ossian? — is  there  not  at 
this  moment  a  cedar  canoe  of  thirty-six 
pounds'  weight,  with  Mr.  Inwards  on 
board,  paddling  through  the  Caledonian 
canal,  and  threatening  to  thread  Loch 
Etive,  and  all  the  other  lochs,  by  an  art 
and  a  pluckiness  learnt  on  the  Thames  ? 
What  is  Ossian  to  do,  with  his  dreams 
so  disturbed  ?  One  thing  alone  he  can 
do  in  revenge.  His  own  dreamy  mood 
broken  by  the  intrusion,  he  can  subdue 
the  intruders  themselves  into  some 
sympathy  with  the  relics  of  it.  Yes  ! 
as  mist  is  the  element  of  power,  the  true 
wonder-worker,  in  this  West-Highland 
region,  so,  in  harmony  with  these  terri- 
torial conditions,  there  is  an  Ossianic 
mood  of  mind.  Whoever  is  a  month  in 
these  parts,  if  he  is  worth  anything  at 
all,  will  have  the  mist  in  his  head,  and 
will  iind  himself  thinking  of  all  things 
<  )ssianically.  -And  what  better  use  can 


there  bo  of  a  vacation  than  thus  to  bu 
led  to  Ossianize  things  and  questions 
that  have  recently  been  troubling  one? 
Well,  there  is  enough,  this  vacation, 
for  most  of  us  to  Ossianize.  Take  only 
my  own  last  three  months  in  London, 
for  example,  before  I  came  here.  Within 
these  three  months,  besides  all  the  mis- 
cellaneous odds  and  ends  that  make  the 
gossip  of  a  London  season,  there  befell, 
in  close  succession,  some  of  those  events 
of  larger  bulk  which  mark  a  year 
strongly  in  the  retrospect.  First  there 
was  the  bank  panic.  Then  there  was 
the  sudden  burst  of  war  on  the  Con- 
tinent, with  its  vast  and  extraordinarily 
swift  result.  How  this  event  in  par- 
ticular fluttered  our  journalists  and 
club-politicians,  turning  much  that  they 
had  been  writing  and  saying  before  into 
convicted  nonsense,  and  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  best  educated 
people  in  Europe  might  be  the  safest  to 
bet  on,  and  to  sympathize  with,  even  in 
action !  In  short,  when  Prussia  had 
shown  what  she  could  do,  there  was 
a  wheel  round  of  our  weathercocks  to 
pro-Prussianism.  But,  before  the  wheel 
was  completed,  we  had  important  home 
affairs  to  think  of.  The  Reform  Bill 
had  been  the  great  subject  of  the  Par- 
liamentary session — a  session  of  Par- 
liament accurately  enough  described  by 
the  observation  that  it  began  under  a 
Russell-Gladstone  ministry,  and  exhi- 
bited the  first  attempt  of  the  Whigs  to 
govern  the  country  after  the  loss  of 
Palmerston,  and  on  principles  in  advance 
of  his  ;  but  which  may,  perhaps,  be  still 
more  significantly  characterized,  some 
time  hence,  by  the  recollection  that  it 
was  the  first  session  of  Parliament  in 
which  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  took  part. 
There  came  at  length  the  Reform  Bill 
crisis,  and  the  change  of  ministry.  It 
was  a  decidedly  strong  sensation  to  see 
the  Conservatives  once  more  in  power 
after  so  long  a  tenure  of  office  by  th 
opponents.  But  the  .sensation  was 
their  assuming  power,  for  their  exercis 
of  power  is  yet  all  to  come.  Only  01 
of  the  strange  circumstances  of  tl 
juncture  there  rose  the  episode  of  tl 
Hyde  Park  riots.  It  was  the  vei 
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evening  before  I  left  London  that  the 
Park  railings  were  torn  down,  and  there 
was  the  battle  with  the  police. 

Has  Ossian  anything  to  say  about 
the  war  on  the  Continent '?  Evoked  and 
interrogated,  the  spectre  of  the  aged 
bard  can  but  signify  by  gestures,  and 
mutterings  in  some  primeval  Gaelic, 
that  he  does  not  understand  fully  what 
is  meant.  The  notion  of  "  Continent " 
bothers  him,  for  it  has  come  in  since 
his  day.  But  the  noun  "  war  "  rouses 
him  like  an  old  familiar  conception, 
and  he  ejaculates  what  we  now  trans- 
late. The  first  sentences,  however,  show 
clearly  that  it  is  the  wrong  Ossian  that 
has  risen — not  the  Ossian  of  Mac- 
pherson,  but  the  homelier  and  meaner 
Ossian  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book. 

"  Och !  and  has  there  peen  more 
lightin'  1  I  am  ferry  glad  to  hear  of 
it,  Sir.  St.  Phadrick,  when  he  came 
amongst  us  here,  with  his  church-pells, 
and  his  holy  water,  and  all  that,  used 
for  to  tell  us,  Sir,  that  there  was  to 
pe  no  more  fightin'  in  the  world.  As 
you  may  pelieve,  our  hill-lads  were 
ferry  sad  at  that;  and  they  came  to 
me,  up  in  Glencoe  there,  and  they  says 
to  me,  '  Ossiau,  is  it  true  what  St. 
Phadrick  says  ? '  And  I  went  with 
them  that  ferry  moment  of  time ;  and 
I  came,  with  all  the  hill-lads  about  me, 
as  it  were,  to  where  St.  Phadrick  was 
sitten',  mendin'  his  nets  at  the  side  of 
Loch  Etive — he  was  a  pusy  ould  gentle- 
man, and  a  civil,  and  he  wore  a  plue 
cloak,  with  a  cross  darned  on  it  in 
white  thread,  Sir,  as  it  were — and  I 
told  him  to  his  face  that  he  was  wrong. 
'You  say  that  there  is  to  pe  no  more 
wars,  St.  Phadrick,'  says  I,  '  and 
nothing  but  fishin'  and  ringin'  of  pells 
all  over  the  world.  What  for  you 
delude  our  poor  lads  ?  There  has  peen 
wars,  St.  Phadrick,  and  there  is  wars, 
and  there  will  pe  wars.  Are  you  Ossian, 
or  am  7  St.  Phadrick  1  Not  at  all ;  not 
a  pit  of  it.  You  are  St.  Phadrick  there, 
in  your  plue  gown,  and  I  am  Ossian. 
There  is  two  of  us,  and  we  do  not  agree 
at  all.  Well  then,  of  course,  there  must 
pe  wars.  There  always  will  pe  wars 
till  there  is  no  more  two  persons  left  in 


the  world,  but  only  one  ;  and  then,  of 
course,  he  may  fish,  and  ring  pells,  and 
wear  a  plue  gown,  as  long  as  he  pleases. 
Good  mornin',  St.  Phadrick.'  And  so  I 
left  him,  and  went  pack  to  Glencoe,  and 
most  of  the  lads  came  with  me,  and  I 
took  my  harp  and  sang  some  of  my 
war-songs  to  cheer  the  lads.  Ojily  a 
ferry  few  stayed  with  St.  Phadrick, 
and  mostly  poys  and  one  or  two  women 
that  had  lost  their  husbands  four  days 
before,  poor  things,  in  a  fight  with  the 
Macnabs. 

"  '  For  of  all  the  Hieland  clans 

Macnab  was  the  most  ferocious, 
Except  the  Macintyres, 
MacLeods  and  Macintoshes.' 

"  You  may  suppose  then,  Sir,  how  ferry 
pleasant  is  the  information  which  you 
have  given  me,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
wars  still.  It  is  fourteen  hundred  years 
since  I  left  St.  Phadrick  mendin'  his 
nets  on  the  side  of  Loch  Etive,  with 
the  poys  and  the  poor  women  about 
him ;  and,  if  he  pe  sittin'  there  yet,  he 
will  see  how  mistaken  he  was.  For,  if 
the  Macnabs  pe  all  dead,  there's  the 
Macintyres  to  the  fore,  and  what  petter 
are  ye  I  But  this  air  does  not  agree 
with  me,  Sir,  so  well  as  it  once  did,  and 
I  must  pe  pack  to  my  grave  among  the 
hills.  Would  you  pelieve  it,  Sir  ] — 
they  have  dug  it  up  two  or  three 
times,  and  have  left  broken  champagne- 
pottles  in  it ;  but  they  have  never  found 
my  pody  yet.  They  will  find  it  when 
there  is  no  more  wars.  My  respects 
to  Maccallummore  and  the  young  Mar- 
quis of  Lome.  I  hear  there  is  fine 
doings  at  Inveraray." 

Not  much,  pertinent  to  the  subject 
of  the  European  war,  it  appears,  is  to 
be  got  out  of  this  old  fellow,  with  these 
everlasting  local  Macnabs  of  his  in  his 
gizzard.  ISTor,  in  thinking  over  the 
matter  for  oneself  in  a  purer  Ossianic 
vein,  with  the  mists  round  Bencruachan 
to  aid  one,  do  views  arise  that  might 
not  perhaps  have  presented  themselves 
equally  well  in  London,  at  the  foot  of 
Bendisraeli.  Yet  here  perhaps  one  sees, 
with  less  difficulty  than  in  Pall  Mall, 
that  the  world  on  the  great  scale  does 
not  proceed  necessarily  according  to  the 
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calculations   of  those,  in  this  country, 
•who  are   concerned   officially  with  the 
routine    of   affairs,    but    does    proceed 
much  rather  according  to   those  gene- 
ralized   notions    of  political   tendency 
which  may  be  framed  by  free  specula- 
tive   minds,    compounding    their    own 
ideas  of  what  is  right  and  symmetrical 
with  accurate  observations   of   the  de- 
sires  contemporaneously  felt  by  large 
masses  of  men.     A  while  ago  all  save  a 
few  persons  among  us  refused  the  idea 
of  Italian  unity  as  too  simple  and  chi- 
merical.    Now  who  is  there  that  does 
not  assume  the  necessity  of  Italian  unity 
as  a  political  axiom,  and  forget  that  he 
ever  thought  otherwise  1     Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  Italian  precedent,  a  united 
Germany  was  still  voted  a  dream.     It 
was  Pan-Teutonism,  and  could  anything 
describable  by  such  a  name  ever  come 
to  pass  ?     ISTo,  Germany  must  remain  as 
it  was — the  idea-shop  of  Europe,  the 
manufactory  of  encyclopcedias,   and   of 
profound  treatises  in  philosophy,  philo- 
logy, and  every  department  of  science, 
for  Frenchmen  to  popularize  and  Britons 
to  crib  from  !     Better  for  this  function 
that  she  should  continue  a  congeries  of 
states,  each  with  its  court  and  its  uni- 
versity !     What   capacity   for   political 
action  could  ever  be  looked  for  in  the 
Germans — fellows  discussing  everything 
in  endless   sentences  and  words  three 
inches  long,  and  evolving  fundamental 
ideas  of  dromedaries  out  of  the  depths  of 
their  moral  consciousness  ?     Lo  !   here 
again  we  were  out  in  our  reckonings. 
A  while   ago  we   began  to  hear  of  a 
Prussian  minister  named  Bismarck.  We 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him; 
but,  as  appearances  went,  it  really  did 
not  appear  much  amiss  when  we  denned 
him  as  a  Prussian  Strafford,  trying  on 
the  old  absolutist  game  by  the  side  of  a 
Prussian  Charles  the  First,  and  likely 
to  make  a  similar  end.     But  Bismarck, 
it  seems,  if  a  Strafford  in  methods,  had 
aims  and  opportunities  the  consciousness 
of  which  may  have  made  him  feel  that 
he  would  emerge  at  length  a  very  diffe- 
rent figure,  even  in  popular  estimation, 
from  his  supposed  English  prototype. 
Some  years  ago  there  ran  about  a  saying 


attributed  to  the  French  emperor.     In 
a  tete-ct-tete  with  Cavour,  it  was  said, 
the  Arbiter,  becoming  confidential  and 
oracular  over  a  cigar,  used  these  words : 
"  I  will   tell   you    something,    Count. 
There   are  at  present  three,   and  only 
three,  men  in  Europe.     I  am  one   of 
these;    you  are  the   second;    and   the 
third — who  the  third  is  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  tell  you."     People  have  been 
wondering  since  who  the  third  unnamed 
man   was,   and  I   have   heard   two    or 
three   proposed    for    the    blank    place. 
What  if  the  emperor  had  only  an  in- 
tuition of  the  advent  of  some  great  un- 
known?    And  what  if  this  unknown 
was  Bismarck  ?    In  what  a  position  this 
man  now  stands,  and  with  what  a  fort- 
night's  work   accomplished !      Prussia, 
the  Prussia  that  men  used  to  laugh  at, 
aggrandized  into  a  power  that  may  even 
be  defiant,  and  having  it  now  almost  in 
her  option  whether  she  will  sink  her 
probationary  name  of  Prussia  altogether 
and  transmute  herself  and  her  clients 
into  a  single  Germany  !     At  all  events, 
the  existence  of  a  real  Germany  of  large 
extent  is  secured,  and  so  the  West  of 
Europe  is  brought  more  nearly  into  that 
condition  which  the  soundest  political 
thinkers  have  been  desiring — no  longer 
dominated    by    the    single    power    of 
France,  but  consisting  of  several  con- 
solidated great  powers,  whereof  France 
and    Germany  may  be    in    equipoise. 
True,  by  this  improved  consolidation  of 
the  West,  involving  as  it  does  the  ex- 
tinction or  attenuation  of  Austria,  the 
East   of   Europe,    with   its   medley   of 
Slavonian  and  other  races,   is   thrown 
more  manifestly  than  before  into  a  state 
of  chaos.    But  this  increased  dislocation 
of  the  East,  this  surrender  of  its  medley 
of  races  more  avowedly  than  before  to 
the  chances  of  fermentation  and  conflict 
among   themselves   under   the  vigilant 
eyes  of  Eussia,  is  a  cheap  price  to  pay 
for  what  has  been  won  in  the  West. 
Whatever  betide,  the  East  cannot  be 
worse  off  than  it  has  been.     Whether 
we  regard  the  interests  of  the  East  or 
the  West,  the  attenuation  or  extinction 
of  Austria  need  not  send  us  into  very 
deep  mourning.     There  are  among  us 
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some  with  whom  the  phrase  Austria  est 
delenda  has  long  been  well-nigh  a  sum- 
mary of  their  whole  foreign  politics. 
By  most  this  was  felt  to  be  going  too 
far,  and  of  late  Austria  has  been  in 
considerable  favour  in  the  London  clubs 
and  their  adjacencies.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  were  there  not  men,  sup- 
posed universally  to  know  what  is  what, 
who  went  about  explaining  the  military 
strength  of  Austria,  and  assuring  you 
that  she  would  crumple  up  Prussia  and 
Italy  both  together  single-handed  in  a 
month  1  But  Austria  has  collapsed,  and 
her  prophets  are  biting  their  thumbs. 

Hark  !  what  sound  is  that  ?  A  piano 
in  these  parts  ?  So  it  seems.  Sauntering 
along  the  edge  of  the  loch  as  the  evening 
has  begun  to  darken,  and  gazing,  now  at 
the  long  ripple  as  it  winds  ashore  in 
shallow  shingly  curves,  or  round  knolly 
copses,  now  across  at  the  blackening 
mass  of  Bendhuirnish  opposite,  I  have 
come  unawares  to  two  up-drawn  boats 
at  the  foot  of  a  kind  of  lawn,  whence, 
through  some  trees,  I  can  discern  an  old- 
fashioned  white  house  of  the  better  sort. 
It  is  thence  that  the  music  reaches  me. 
I  approach  near  enough  to  see,  through 
a  low  bow-window,  a  room  in  which  the 
lights  have  just  been  lit,  and  a  lady  is 
singing.  Clearly  a  daughter  of  England 
she,  for  the  song  is  neither  Burns's  nor 
Ossian's.  I  think  I  know  it ;  let  me 
listen.  Shakespeare's,  by  Jove — Shake- 
speare's, from  his  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  ! — 

"  Who  is  Sylvia  ?    what  is  she, 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? " 

It  is  beautifully  sung,  and  I  listen  to 
the  end.  Shall  I  tap  on  the  window 
and  introduce  myself  to  iny  fair  country- 
woman ?  Ah  !  there  are  always  hus- 
bands, or  brothers,  or  papas  in  the  way 
in  these  cases,  and  impulses  cannot  be 
obeyed,  without  due  ceremonial,  even 
on  Loch  Etive.  I  linger  for  a  while, 
wondering  who  this  English  fair  one  is, 
whose  voice  I  have  heard,  but  whose 
form  I  can  see  only  shadowily.  It  is  as 
I  supposed.  There  is  another  shadow 
— a  man's — and  the  blinds  are  drawn 
down.  Ah  !  when  shall  it  be  my  fate 
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thus  to  shut  myself  in  warmly,  in  a 
parlour  on  Loch  Etive  or  anywhere  else, 
with  a  dear  one  belonging  to  me  ?  Fond 
thoughts,  away!  and  let  me  continue 
my  evening  walk  by  the  side  of  the  loch, 
in  the  society  of  black  Bendhuirnish, 
and  of  meditations  not  too  discomposing. 
On,  accordingly,  I  go,  resuming  where  I 
left  off.  But  somehow  Austria  and  the 
song  I  have  heard  get  jumbled  in  my 
musings. 

Who  is  Austria  ?  what  is  she, 
That  all  our  swells  commend  her  i 

Dogged,  dull,  and  proud  is  she  : 
The  heaven  such  gifts  did  lend  her, 

That  she  might  destroyed  be. 

Say  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy, 

I  own  the  nomenclature ; 
For,  if  I  use  my  eyes,  I  see 

These  actual  things  in  nature  ; 
Even  Russia  may  be  said  to  be. 

But  what  is  Austria  ?    Is  it  fair 

To  name  among  the  nations 
Some  Germans  who  have  clutched  the  hair 

Of  divers  populations, 
And,  having  clutched,  keep  tugging  there / 

They  had  their  chance,  for  so  in  rough 

All  nations  had  beginning ; 
But  Hapsburgs  were  not  wise  enough 

For  any  solid  winning, 
Or  else  then:  task  was  overtough. 

Then  to  Austria  let  us  sing, 

The  world  cannot  endure  her  ; 
She  is  a  doomed  and  used-up  thing ; 

No  statecraft  now  can  cure  her  : 
To  Prussia  let  us  garlands  bring ! 

Are  there  any  parties  nearer  home  to 
whom,  while  we  are  about  it,  we  may 
also  bring  garlands  for  their  recent 
merit  ?  The  new  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, for  example?  It  is  hardly  my 
business  to  bring  them  garlands,  for,  on 
my  way  hither  from  Glasgow,  did  I  not 
lose  part  of  my  luggage  for  a  time,  and 
think  I  had  lost  it  altogether,  and  would 
that  have  happened  had  the  country  been 
still  under  the  Russell-Gladstone  ad- 
ministration? Garlands  to  those  who 
have  won  garlands,  and  the  Conservative 
Government  are  yet  but  on  trial.  Let 
me  note,  however,  in  confirmation  of  the 
common  remark  that  the  Conservatives 
have  the  knack  of  sometimes  doing 
handsome  things  which  the  Whigs  have 
neglected  to  do,  their  gazetting  Mr. 
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Baker,  the  African  traveller,  to  a  knight- 
hood, and  Captain  Grant  to  a  Com- 
panionship of  the  Bath.  But,  if  the 
garland  for  this  graceful  little  action 
does  not  go  to  Lord  Russell  or  Mr. 
Gladstone,  what  wealth  of  other  gar- 
lands to  them  for  their  conduct  during 
the  late  memorable  Parliamentary  ses- 
sion, as  it  may  be  looked  back  upon 
by  us  now,  far  from  the  bustle  of 
London,  on  the  quiet  edge  of  Loch 
Etive!  To  Mr.  Gladstone,  above  all, 
for  conduct  which,  if  it  does  not  entitle 
him  to  Mr.  Mill's  rather  hastily-worded 
praise  of  being  "the  greatest  Parlia- 
mentary leader  that  England  has  seen 
since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,"  has 
fastened  the  eyes  of  the  British  people 
upon  him  as  indubitably  the  Prime 
Minister  reserved  for  a  time  when 
Liberalism  shall  mean  something  larger 
and  more  inventive  than  Palmerstonism. 
And  then  Mr.  Mill  himself !  Garlands 
to  him,  say  I  for  one,  and  the  selectest 
that  can  be  woven  !  The  late  session, 
as  I  have  already  said,  will  probably  be 
remembered,  some  time  hence,  most 
significantly  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  Parliament  in  which  Mr.  Mill  sat. 
Are  not  the  intellectual  memorabilia  of 
the  session  Mr.  Mill's  speeches,  or  pas- 
sages from  them?  Despite  what  the 
Saturday  Review  says,  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Mill  could  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  instructing  the  few  through 
fresh  speculative  treatises,  has  there  not 
been  a  decided  good  in  this  recent  flash- 
ing of  some  of  his  notions  from  the  Par- 
liamentary house-top  ?  But  the  Saturday 
Rrvieiv  and  others  are  shocked  at  his 


Parliamentary  conduct — shocked  that 
this  clearest  and  most  philosophical  of 
political  theorists  should,  in  practice 
and  by  votes,  have  allied  himself  de- 
liberately with  the  most  violent  of  the 
extreme  minority.  This  means  that 
they  do  not  agree  with  him.  When 
matters  are  fully  explained,  it  will  pro- 
bably appear  that  a  good  proportion  of 
Mr.  Mill's  Parliamentary  policy  is  deter- 
mined by  his  desire  to  see  a  great  many 
things  in  our  present  system  destroyed, 
and  his  consequent  wish  in  the  mean- 
time to  increase  to  the  utmost,  and 
sharpen  to  the  keenest,  the  available 
disintegrating  agency.  He  holds  much 
in  retentis,  and,  if  he  is  spared  for  a 
Parliamentary  career  of  any  length,  we 
shall  probably  see  his  subtle  influence 
and  authority  introducing  substantial 
novelties  into  the  creed  of  British 
Liberalism. 

There  now  !  In  thinking  here,  by  the 
loch's  lip,  of  Mr.  Mill  and  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  stretching  out  my  hands  for 
imaginary  garlands,  I  have  stepped  into 
the  creek  of  a  burn  flowing  from  the 
nioor  into  the  loch.  It  is  almost  pitch- 
dark  here  at  this  spot,  though  I  can  see 
the  shimmering  stretch  of  the  loch, 
and  the  gloomy  mountain-mass  opposite 
rising  gauntly  into  the  sky.  Across  the 
loch,  from  the  mountain,  seeming  in 
the  distance  like  one  repeated  cry  of 
human  pain,  comes  the  bleating  of  in- 
numerable lambs.  Let  me  turn  my 
steps  to  my  temporary  home.  Would 
that  it  were  to  that  white  house,  with 
the  lighted  bow-window,  where  I  heard 
the  lady  singing ! 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

ST.  MARY'S  BY  THE  CITY. 

ST.  MARY'S  Hospital  was  founded  much 
about  the  same  time  as  Christ's  Hospital, 
was  nearly  as  rich  as  that  very  noble  in- 
stitution, and  in  some  respects  closely 
resembled  it.  Like  Christ's  Hospital,  it 
was  hemmed  in  to  the  great  city,  and 
the  boys  wore  a  miserable  and  ridiculous 
dress.  Here  the  resemblance  between 
that  noble  institution  and  St.  Mary's 
ceased  altogether.  St.  Mary's  had  copied 
its  faults,  but  none  of  its  excellences ;  at 
all  events,  results  seemed  to  prove  so. 
Christ's  Hospital  has,  I  think,  600  boys; 
St.  Mary's,  with  nearly  the  same  wealth, 
has  1 90  odd.  Christ's  Hospital  has  turned 
out,  and  turns  out  every  year,  some  very 
noble  men.  St.  Mary's  never  turned  out 
anything,  not  even — forgive  the  pun — 
a  good  many  boys  who  had  much  better 
have  been  turned  out. 

Some  little  mistake  in  the  founder's 
will  had  begun  the  ruin  of  this  place. 
Lands  had  been  left  in  Essex,  Northum- 
berland, and  Cornwall  for  its  main- 
tenance, from  which  the  master  was  to 
receive  SQL  a  year,  and  eight  fellows 
20£.  a  year  each,  that  they  might  edu- 
cate in  the  fear  of  God,  grammar, 
plainsong,  and  the  use  of  organs,  and 
also  maintain,  free  of  cost,  any  boys  that 
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might  be  recommended  to  them  by  any 
future  benefactors  of  the  hospital.  But, 
out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  hospital, 
twelve  boys  were  annually  to  be  ap- 
prenticed to  trades,  or,  if  they  seemed  to 
have  gifts,  to  be  sent  to  the  universities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Moreover, 
each  year,  the  two  best  scholars  were  to 
be  sent,  the  one  to  St.  Paul's,  Oxford, 
the  other  to  St.  Dominic's  at  Cambridge  ; 
at  which  colleges  funds  had  been  pro- 
vided for  their  maintenance. 

A  foolish,  rambling,  kindly  bequest. 
Let  us  see  very  shortly  how  it  was 
acted  on. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  is,  that  the 
institution  became  richer  year  by  year, 
until  its  wealth  was  gigantic.  .As  years 
rolled  on,  the  wild  bleak  hungry  farms 
in  Cornwall,  where  rent  had  been  so 
difficult  to  collect,  came  to  turn  out 
their  tons  upon  tons  of  tin,  and  the 
Northumberland  estates  vomited  up 
their  tons  of  coal  in  rivalry.  The  Lin- 
colnshire estates  now  almost  equalled 
in  wealth  the  two  others  put  together. 
The  spire  of  Fenton  Magna,  one  of  the 
livings  which  came  into  their  gift  at 
the  Reformation,  which  once  gathered 
tithe  from  a  little  easterly  knot  of  poor 
farms,  and  dominated  a  great  saltwater- 
ruined  tract,  spreading  easterly  to  the 
sea;  now  looked  on  broad  rich  fen 
lands  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
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gathered  its  tithe  from  8,000  acres  of 
the  richest  and  best  farmed  land  in  the 
world,  instead  of  from  800  of  the  poorest 
and  worst  farmed.  They  were  as  rich 
as  Christ  Church,  and  had  eight  good 
livings  in  their  gift.  Let  us  see  how 
they  used  their  wealth. 

They  were  bound  to  receive,  and  to 
maintain,  any  boy  nominated  by  any 
future  benefactor  of  the  hospital.  This 
was  an  awkward  clause,  because  any  one 
might  have  claimed  to  maintain  a  boy 
for  a  guinea.  Illegally,  but  perhaps 
reasonably,  they  instituted  an  order  of 
governors;  any  man  giving  them  a 
hundred  pounds  down  was  to  be  a  life 
governor  ;  if  they  had  been  less  wealthy, 
one  could  have  excused  them  for  tliis 
precaution.  With  regard  to  the  twelve 
boys  to  be  apprenticed  or  sent  to  the 
university,  they  read  that  clause  libe- 
rally, and  apprenticed  the  whole  lot  of 
them.  With  regard  to  the  two  scholars 
that  were  to  be  sent  to  St.  Paul's  and 
St.  Dominic's,  why,  they  carried  out  their 
founder's  will,  and  sent  them  there  ;  and 
the  funds  left  for  their  provision  had 
increased  in  much  the  same  proportion 
as  their  own,  so  that  these  young  gentle- 
men had  as  little  to  complain  of  as  the 
master  and  fellows  of  St.  Mary's.  The 
rest  of  the  money  they  put  into  their 
own  pockets,  without  fear  of  royal  com- 
missioners. 

Who  came,  however.  Granby  Dixon 
was  the  man  who  did  the  business  osten- 
sibly, but  Arthur  Silcote,  Granby  Dixon's 
old  Balliol  friend,  was  the  real  mover  in 
the  matter,  and  when  he  moved  he  did 
so  -with  a  will.  The  thing  was  com- 
missioned, looked  into,  arid  abolished. 
It  was  worse  than  Dulwich.  The  com- 
missioners had  no  difficulty  whatever,  the 
matter  was  too  shameful ;  they,  having 
arranged  the  financial  matters,  made 
their  couy'e  to  the  master,  fellows,  and 
.governors,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
through  their  chairman,  that  they  Irft 
•tin.'  rest  to  the  governors ;  whose  au- 
thority had  been  so  long  respected,  now 
that  it  could  not  be  resisted. 

Our  little  friend,  James,  had  been 
nearly  a  year  at  the  school,  and  was 
beginning  to  get  used  to  it,  if  not 


to  like  it.  This  place  was  warm,  there 
was  always  enough  to  eat  here,  and  the 
people  were  kind.  No  putting  on  of 
hard  boots  on  frozen  feet  here.  No 
dinners  of  dry  crusts,  no  battling  with 
hail,  snow,  or  long  dull  driving  south- 
westerly rain.  In  this  place  kind  and 
strong  hands  had  conquered  Nature,  so 
that  the  young  and  the  feeble  might  rest 
from  the  lower  strife  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  higher  one.  Still,  Nature 
had  not  always  been  unkind  to  him  ;  she 
had  sometimes  her  tender  gentle  moods. 
There  had  been  long  cloudless  days, 
with  the  blue  unstained,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset ;  there  had  been  deep  hazel 
copses  of  green  and  gold ;  and  long 
shallows  over  silver  gravel  where  one 
lay  and  rolled,  seeing  the  spotted  fish 
scud  by  under  the  quivering  water : 
as  well  as  there  had  been  wild  days 
when  one  had  to  drag  one's  weary 
limbs  over  clay  fallows.  These  better 
moods  of  Nature  he  missed  in  his  trick 
prison.  He  had  now  been  there  eight 
months,  spending  holidays  and  all  there, 
and  his  ear  wearied  at  the  roar  of  the 
surrounding  city,  which  had  never 
ceased,  night  or  day,  all  that  weary 
time. 

He  had  leave  on  certain  saints'  days 
to  wander  in  that  city,  and  he  had  made 
one  or  two  efforts  to  pierce  the  sur- 
rounding network  of  brick  and  mortar, 
and  get  to  the  country  once  more.  In 
the  hot  solitude  of  his  Midsummer  va- 
cation he  had  planned  and  tried  to  exe- 
cute the  greatest  of  these  expeditions. 
Sleeping  on  his  cherished  purpose,  he 
awoke  full  of  eagerness  to  carry  it  out, 
and  started  southward  as  soon  as  the 
gates  were  opened,  on  a  bright  summer's 
morning.  His  object  was  to  reach  a 
certain  "  Peerless  Pool,"  which  existed, 
and  still  I  think  exists,  behind  Lambeth, 
of  which  a  boy,  a  friend  of  his,  had  told 
him  ;  to  bathe  there,  and  return.  He 
had  plenty  of  money — threepence — and 
the  distance  could  scarcely  be  more  than 
four  miles.  The  thing  promised  well, 
but  it  ended  in  complete  disappointment. 
The  boys  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood had  got  used  to  the  absurd  and 
hideous  green  baize  petticoats  in  which 
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the  St.  Mary's  boys  were  clothed,  and 
knew  that  to  bully  a  solitary  one  was  to 
have  the  whole  swarm  about  your  ears  ; 
but  as  he  got  farther  afield  his  clothes 
attracted  still  more  attention,  until  at 
last  advance  became  impossible.  They 
would  have  no  boys  in  green  baize  pet- 
ticoats there.  He  was  a  boy  who  would 
fight,  as  we  have  seen  before,  but  you 
can't  fight  an  enemy  numbering  hun- 
dreds, in  detail,  one  down  another  on. 
He  lost  nerve  and  ran  at  last,  and  was 
as  a  matter  of  course  pursued ;  he  man- 
aged at  last  to  lose  his  pursuers,  and 
himself  also,  in  a  maze  of  little  streets  : 
and  by  eleven  o'clock  he  was  back  at  the 
school,  panting  and  wearied,  with  the 
hot  tears  of  grief  and  indignation  ready 
to  break  out  when  the  time  should 
come. 

Tears  did  not  come  at  first;  anger  and 
pride  kept  his  eyes  dry  for  a  time;  but 
a  turn  or  two  in  solitude  through  the 
desolate  whitewashed  corridors,  and  the 
more  desolate  dormitories,  threw  the  self 
which  had  asserted  and  forgotten  itself 
in  the  cruelty  and  turmoil  of  the  streets 
back  upon  self  once  more.  And  self 
sent  back  to  self  means  utter  isolation 
and  hopeless  misery.  In  children  it 
produces  a  wild  hysterical  passion  o.f 
tears,  which  rends  the  body  until  it 
deadens  the  sense  of  desolation  in  the 
mind :  with  grown  men  who  cannot 
weep  it  is  less  merciful.  Are  there  not 
suicides  and  madmen  ? 

James,  poor  lad,  after  having  failed 
utterly  and  miserably  in  his  long  che- 
rished expedition — after  having,  in  spite 
of  his  valour,  been  pummelled,  beaten, 
and  forced  to  fly  to  the  only  home  he 
knew  now — made  more  miserable  by 
the  sight  of  those  empty  corridors  and 
dormitories,  went  out  into  the  wide  hot 
main  quadrangle,  and  did  what  nature 
told  him  to  do  :  cried  himself  to  sleep 
against  the  pump.  The  pump  was  close 
to  the  board-room  window,  and  there 
was  a  board  to-day ;  but  it  was  as  good  a 
place  as  another. 

He  fell  asleep,  and  he  had  a  dream, 
very  much  like  other  dreams  :  that  is  to 
say,  a  perfect  farrago  of  nonsense.  Every 
one  he  had  ever  known  in  his  life — and 
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a  few  more,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe, 
the  Sleeping  Girl  of  Trumpington,  the  late 
Mrs.  Shipton,  Governor  Picton,  Richard 
the  Third,  and  Julia  Mannering,  whom 
he  had  only  known  from  books — were 
all  assembled  at  Silcotes,  none  of  them 
either  doing  or  saying  in  the  least  what 
they  ought,  or  what  they  wanted.  The 
only  point  in  common  which  they  had, 
from  Robinson  Crusoe  to  the  steward's- 
room  boy,  was  that  they  were  all  waiting 
for  Dark  Squire  Silcote.  He  put  in  an 
appearance  at  last,  but  in  that  unsatis- 
factory way  common  to  dreams.  He 
never  really  appeared  :  he  only  spoke,  in 
an  awful  voice,  at  the  sound  of  which 
every  one  bolted,  and  the  boy  awoke. 
What  the  Dark  Squire  said  was,  "  Sir 
Hugh  Brockliss  is  a  fool,  an  ass,  and  a 
prig.  If  you  set  to  work  breeding  fools, 
you  must  succeed  sooner  or  later.  The 
Brocklisses  have  been  fools  since  the 
Conquest,  and  they  married  his  father  to 
Lady  Emily  Lly  wellyn,  and  the  Llywol- 
lyns  have  been  fools  since  the  Fall.  Lady 
Eve  Lly  wellyn  was  the  woman  who  did 
the  original  mischief  with  the  serpent. 
I  have  seen  their  pedigree  at  Glyn  Dwr. 
The  man  can't  help  being  an  ass,  but  I 
never  was  beaten  by  horse  or  donkey  yet. 
You  had  best  look  for  that  boy,  Archy ;  it 
is  a  kind  thing  to  do.  Mr.  Betts,  we  will 
not  be  beaten  by  these  idiots.  Now,  if 
you  will  fulfil  your  promise  and  guide 
me  to  Lombard  Street,  I  shall  be 
obliged." 

A  dream  and  no  dream.  The  boy 
had  been  hearing  in  his  dog's-sleep  the 
voice  of  Silcote,  growling  away  in  the 
committee-room  for  above  half  an  hour, 
and  his  dream  had  fashioned  itself 
accordingly.  He  awoke  to  see  Silcote, 
whose  figure  he  knew  well,  walking 
away  across  the  hot  empty  quadrangle, 
with  a  seedy,  fat-looking  old  gentleman 
— to  see  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss,  whom  he 
also  knew  well  by  sight  as  a  governor, 
standing  in  the  board-room  doorway  and 
scowling  after  him  ;  and  to  find  Arthur 
Silcote  bending  over  him,  smiling. 

"  You  little  pea  in  a  drum,"  he  said, 

"  I  was  coming  to  look  for  you.     You 

and  I  are  going  out  for  a  grand  holiday 

together.     Boy,  you  have  been  crying  ! 
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Have  they  been  ill-using  you  1    Tell  me 
the  truth,  without  fear,  now." 

James  told  the  truth.  Every  one 
about  the  hospital  was  most  kind  to 
him.  But  he  told  the  story  of  his  pro- 
jected expedition,  and  its  failure  in 
consequence  of  his  clothes. 

Arthur  set  his  teeth  and  stamped  his 
foot.  "We  are  going  to  change  all 
that,  boy,"  he  said,  "  if  the  idiots  will 
let  us.  And  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  talks 
about  the  associations  of  the  place. 
Come  on,  my  child.  Wash  your  face, 
and  let  you  and  me  go  down  among  the 
ships.  We  will  mend  all  this  for  you, 
boy,  and  mend  it  soon,  I  hope.  Leave 
that  alone,  and  come  with  me." 

In  half  an  hour  Arthur  Silcote  had 
his  boy  down  among  the  ships  at  the 
East  India  Docks.  And,  if  you  ever 
have  a  boy  thrown  on  your  hands,  and 
if  that  boy  finds  himse.f  bored  by  being 
taken  down  the  river  and  shown  the 
ships,  why,  don't  undertake  that  boy 
again,  for  he  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 

James,  after  his  morning's  failure, 
passed  after  all  the  golden  day  of  his 
life.  Arthur  began  by  pitying  the  poor 
little  pea  in  the  drum,  and  gave  him  a 
treat  as  a  matter  of  duty.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  man  when  he  goes  down  the  river 
does  not  choose  a  boy  in  green  baize 
petticoats  for  his  companion.  Arthur 
took  the  boy  as  a  mere  matter  of  duty 
and  kindliness  ;  but,  before  they  had  got 
far  on  their  voyage,  he  found  that  he 
was  not  doomed  by  any  means  to  pass 
the  most  unpleasant  day  in  his  life. 
The  boy  was  such  a  queer  boy.  He  was 
so  strangely  well  read,  and  yet  so  un- 
utterably ignorant  about  the  visible  out- 
side of  things.  The  boy's  general  float- 
ing information  was  absurdly  great. 
When  he  found  himself  fairly  under 
Arthur's  protection,  and,  having  for- 
gotten about  his  ridiculous  dress,  got 
confidential,  he  puzzled  Arthur  in  fifty 
ways. 

There  were  meetings  of  the  board  of 
governors  twice  a  week  now,  and  the 
attendance  at  them  grew  more  numerous, 
and  the  debates  more  animated.  He 
soon  began  to  understand  the  matter. 
Arthur  Silcote  had  taken  it  into  his 


head  that  the  school  should  be  moved 
into  the  country,  and  that  their  hideous 
dress  should  be  replaced  by  a  neat  uni- 
form and  lighter  shoes  in  which  they 
could  play.  The  whole  thing  was  no^ 
business  of  his ;  he  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  school ;  but  he  wished 
it  done,  and,  consequently,  intended 
to  do  it,  and,  consequently,  did  it. 
Granby  Dixon  was  no  good  here ;  fur- 
ther reforms  were  left  to  the  govern- 
ors, of  whom  he  knew  only  two — his 
father  Silcote,  and  old  Betts,  his  bro- 
ther's father-in-law — a  very  poor  team 
to  start  with  for  accomplishing  such  a 
great  revolution.  Yet  they  were  two 
very  good  trumps.  Betts  had  become  a 
governor  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity, 
and  was  a  governor  still,  and  would 
fight  loyally  to  the  death  for  anything 
bearing  the  name  of  Silcote.  He  was 
safe,  and  moreover  was  as  able  a  vestry 
debater  as  could  easily  be  found.  Then 
his  father  !  How  to  arouse  his  persistent 
bull-dog  obstinacy  and  ill-temper  in  the 
cause,  was  for  a  few  days  a  question. 
He  had  sufficient  influence  over  his 
father  to  make  him  move  in  the  matter  ; 
but  it  required  something  more  than  his 
influence  to  arouse  him  from  so  many 
years  of  laziness  and  selfishness,  and 
make  him  persist.  An  old  feud,  about 
a  worthless  piece  of  covert,  was  the 
weapon  he  found  in  his  hand  after  a 
few  days'  consideration.  Sir  Hugh 
Brockliss  had  crossed  his  father  and 
gone  to  law  with  him  on  this  piece  of 
copse.  If  there  was  a  man  more  than 
another  whom  his  father  hated,  it  was 
Sir  Hugh  Brockliss.  Sir  Hugh  was  a 
Tory,  another  great  point;  and  Sir  Hugh 
had  declared  for  keeping  the  school 
where  it  was,  and  the  dress  as  it  was, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  associations  of 
the  place.  Arthur  had  only  to  go  down 
to  Silcotes,  and  point  out  these  facts  to 
his  father,  when  his  father  arose  in  a 
white  heat  of  rage,  and  committed  him- 
self to  the  question  of  moving  the  school 
and  altering  the  dress,  as  long  as  breath 
was  in  his  body.  He  cared  nothing 
about  it.  But  anger  and  personal  spleen 
made  him  undertake  a  purpose,  and  stick 
to  it  with  the  utmost  tenacity  until  it 
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was  carried;  while  principle  never  would 
have  moved  him. 

Arthur  knew  perfectly  well  that, 
by  holding  the  red  rag  of  Sir  Hugh 
Brockliss  before  his  father's  face,  he 
would  arouse  all  the  bull-like  pugnacity 
in  his  father's  nature,  and  get  all  his 
father's  barristerial  ability,  and  his  un- 
equalled powers  of  debate  at  his  back. 
Was  he  justified  in  arousing  that  long 
sleeping  volcano  of  shrewd  logical  scorn; 
in  calling  into  activity  the  very  worst 
part  of  his  father's  character — jealous, 
suspicious  hatred  of  every  one  who 
crossed  him|;  even  in  such  a  good  cause 
as  this  ?  Why,  no.  But  he  did  it  with- 
out flinching.  This  thing  had  to  be 
done,  and  therefore  must  be  done, 
quickly  and  cheaply,  and  with  the  han- 
diest materials.  What  a  narrow  young 
Buonaparte  it  was  at  this  time  ! 

"His  father's  own  son,"  said  the 
Princess  once,  little  dreaming  in  her 
foolish  head  that  she  was,  unconsciously 
of  course,  speaking  the  truth. 

They  had  their  will.  Sir  Hugh  Brock- 
liss left  off  attending  the  board.  Sil- 
cote's  powers  of  logical  scorn,  which  in 
old  times  had  promised  to  put  him  at 
the  head  of  one  branch  of  his  profession, 
were  too  much  for  the  honest  kindly 
country  baronet.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  board,  which  he  and  his  wife  con- 
sidered to  be  rather  withering  than 
otherwise.  He  deeply  deplored  that 
certain  circumstances — he  regretted  to 
say,  that  his  duty  as  an  English  gentle- 
man constrained  him  to  admit — of  a 
personal  nature  prevented  his  sitting  at 
that  board  again.  When  he  said,  as  he 
did  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  that  that 
board,  in  its  collective  capacity,  was  as 
intelligent  and  as  gentlemanlike  a  body 
of  men  as  he  ever  hoped  to  meet,  he 
made  one  exception — he  regretted  to  say 
an  individual  one.  He  would  not  name 
any  names  whatever.  He  would  not 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  but  he  put  it  to  that  board,  whe- 
ther, after  the  language  he  had  received 
from  an  individual  member  of  that 
board  on  Tuesday  last,  he  could,_with 
any  sense  of  decency,  further  assist  at 


their  councils.  Of  that  individual  mem- 
ber he  had  no  more  to  say.  To  that 
individual  member,  if  he  ever  spoke  to 
him  again  (a  pleasure,  he  was  bound  to 
add,  which  he  and  Lady  Brockliss  had 
determined  to  forgo),  he  should  say 
that  the  term  "pig-headed,"  although 
ostensibly  applied  to  a  political  party, 
may  be  uttered  with  such  distinctness 
of  emphasis  that  it  became  personal 

This  was  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss's  reply' 
to  Silcote's  really  fine  irony.  But  they 
would  not  have  won  their  game  still,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  old  Betts. 

A  row  between  terrible  old  Silcote 
and  pompous  honest  old  Sir  Hugh  was 
very  good  fun,  but  it  was  not  business. 
They  represented  the  sentimental  part 
of  the  affair ;  and,  among  a  board  of 
Philistine  governors,  most  people  will 
allowthat  sentiment  does  notgo  formuch. 
The  Philistines  were  perfectly  ready 
to  clothe  the  boys  decently;  but  the 
moving  of  the  school  into  the  country 
was  quite  another  matter ;  it  meant 
money. 

Here  old  Betts  came  out  nobly,  back- 
ing the  Squire  with  endless  bundles  of 
papers,  which,  egged  on  by  Arthur,  he 
had  been  secretly  preparing,  and  end- 
less rows  of  figures,  calculations  of  rent, 
the  price  of  land  in  the  city,  the  price 
of  land  thirty  miles  from  town.  The 
figures  were  undeniable ;  the  gain  was 
very  considerable  to  the  institution.  Over 
and  above  the  cost  of  a  poor  tract  of 
land  in  a  romantic  situation  which  they 
bought,  they  found  they  had  a  very- 
large  building-fund  in  hand.  A  clever 
architect  was  secured,  with  orders  to 
reproduce  the  school-buildings.  In  a 
year  it  was  done,  and,  now  that  the 
beautiful  medieval  building  was  re- 
moved from  the  crowded  houses  of  the 
city,  one  could  see  how  really  beautiful 
the  original  design  was. 

At  length  there  came  the  last  holi- 
days in  the  old  place,  and  then  the 
very  last  morning  there.  James  was 
again  alone  at  school,  and  awoke  in  the 
empty  dormitory  at  daybreak.  It  was 
indeed  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  and  a 
new  life  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ST.  MARY'S  BY  THE  LAKE. 

THE  new  clothes  which  lay  at  his  bed- 
side, into  which  he  put  himself  with 
the  utmost  rapidity,  were  the  first  thing 
which  attracted  him  on  this  very  memor- 
able morning.  He  had  never  been 
dressed  becomingly  before ;  from  a 
sniock  frock  and  heavy  ill-fitting  boots, 
ne  had  passed  to  hideous  and  ridiculous 
green  baize  petticoats,  with  ill-fitting 
brass  lacheted  shoes,  made  of  the  worst 
leather  \  three  sizes  among  two  hundred 
boys.  Now  he  found  himself  standing 
alone  in  the  deserted  dormitory,  in  a 
short  pilot  jacket,  with  gold  buttons, 
well  cut  shepherd's-plaid  trousers,  nicely 
made  shoes,  fit  to  run  a  race  in,  and  a 
pretty  cap,  with  S.  M.  H.  in  gold  on  the 
forehead.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
was  handsome,  and  that  he  looked  at- 
tractive in  his  new  dress.  He  had  no 
idea  of  that.  He  only  knew  that  the 
old  hideous  nightmare  of  the  green 
baize  petticoats  was  gone  for  ever,  and 
that  now  he  could  walk  the  streets 
without  being  an  object  of  scorn  and 
ridicule  to  other  boys.  He  thought  that 
now  he  was  only  as  other  boys  were, 
and  would  attract  no  attention ;  the  fact 
was,  that  from  an  object  of  contempt 
he  had  passed  into  being  an  object  of 
envy.  His  intense  pleasure  at  the 
transformation  made  him  blush  several 
times,  and  his  intense  modesty  made 
him  hesitate  for  a  long  time  before  he 
went  down  to  the  lodge.  But,  casting 
a  parting  look — with  a  somewhat  regret- 
ful face  after  all,  mind  you — on  the  old 
white-washed  walls,  and  on  the  green- 
baize  petticoats  and  heavy  shoes,  which 
lay  in  a  heap  on  the  iloor,  he  went 
down  the  stairs,  and  out  into  the 
gravelled  quadrangle,  whose  western 
pinnacles — after  doing  duty,  more  or 
less  faithfully,  for  four  hundred  years, 
condemned  as  old  materials — were  just 
lit  up  by  the  sun  of  the  summer's 
morning. 

Will    you   follow  me    through    the 
brightest  day  in  the  life  of  a  very  good 


fellow,  take  him  all  in  all?  If  you 
will,  read  ;  if  you  would  rather  not,  skip. 
I  wish  to  please  you,  but  you  do  not 
know  how  difficult  you  are  to-  please. 

Nearly  all  the  servants  of  the  college 
had  been  sent  on  before,  to  get  in  order 
and  arrange  the  new  building,  which  was 
now,  having  had  the  March  wind  through 
it,  pronounced  to  be  dry  and  fit  for  the 
reception  of  pupils,  and  the  working 
people  necessary  for  their  instruction  in 
the  fear  of  God,  grammar,  and  plain- 
'  song.  James  was  the  only  boy  so 
utterly  friendless  and  lonely  as  to 
be  left  up  for  the  midsummer  holi- 
days,, and  he  was  to  travel  down  with 
Berry,  the  old  porter,  and  formally  to 
take  possession,  of  the  new  building,  in 
the  name  of  the  Society  of  the  Hospital 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

James  and  old  Berry  were  great 
cronies.  They  squabbled  at  times,  for 
James's  vivacity  now  and  then  took  the 
form  of  piratical  irritating  mischief. 
But  any  boy  who  had  broken  a  window 
in  James's  company  was  comfortably 
assured  of  one  thing,  that  old  Berry 
would  never  report  James.  What  was 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  any  other 
boy  was  mere  accident  in  James's  case. 
The  master  who  had  the  care  of  such 
little  logic  as  they  learnt  had  remarked 
once  ironically,  that  Sugden's  accidents 
appeared  from  their  frequent  recurrence 
to  be  inseparable,  and  might  be  more 
correctly  described  as  qualities ;  but 
what  third  master,  let  him  have  ex- 
pended a  thousand  pounds  on  his  edu- 
cation, can  ever  hold  his  own  against 
the  porter  ?  It  is  Seely  against  Pack- 
ing-ton. The  porter  wins,  and  James 
was  never  formally  reported. 

"  Hi !  said  old  Berry,  as  James  came 
into  the  lodge  for  his  breakfast;  "we 
are  fine.  How  nice  the  boy  looks 
though.  You  look  the  gentleman  all 
over." 

"  I  am  a  gentleman,  ain't  I  ? "  said 
James. 

"Not  you,"  said  Ben  Berry.  "If 
you  had  been  you'd  have  been  re- 
ported times  out  of  mind.  You're  no 
gentleman.  Where's  your  old  things  ? " 

"  In  the  dormitory." 
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"Fetch  'em  along." 

"Why?" 

"  To  keep  'em  by  you,  to  remind  you 
that  fine  feathers  don't  make  fine  birds.  I 
ain't  been  consulted  about  this  new  move 
myself ;  if  I  had  been,  I  should  have 
gone  agin  it  most  likely.  Still,  I  likes 
the  look  on  it  pretty  well  this  morning. 
But  fetch  they  old  things  along,  James 
S'ugden,  as  was  shepherd's  boy.  If  you 
ever  forget  what  you  was,  and  forget 
the  mother  that  has  been  going  up  and 
down  in  front  of  these  gates  many  a 
time  when  you  have  been  at  football  or 
marbles,  I'll  report  you  for  the  next 
Window  as  sure  as  you  are  born." 

"  My  mother  ] "  said  James. 

"  Ah  !  your  mother  ! "  said  Ben 
Berry.  "  But  what  the  odds  about  she  I 
Leastways  now.  You  and  I  was  always 
comfortable  together,  and  no  man  can 
say  as  I  ever  reported  you.  Come,  get 
your  breakfast,  my  dear  boy.  I  have 
always  stood  your  friend,  James  Sugden; 
and  if  I  spoke  strongish  just  now,  why 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  you  young  ones 
tries  us  at  times.  But  I  never  reported 
you,  James,  and  you  wouldn't  desert  me 
now." 

"  Desert  you,  Ben  ]  I  ain't  going  to 
desert  you  ! " 

"I  know  you  wouldn't.  I  know 
you'll  see  me  through  this  moving.  I 
ain't  moved  from  here,  from  this  lodge, 
for'  thirty  year  ;  and  since  then  these 
pesky  railways  have  turned  up  :  and  I'm 
afeard  on  'em.  Come,  James,  see  me 
through  to-day.  I  never  reported  you, 
and,  by  Job,  if  you  get  me  safe  down 
there,  I  never  will,  not  if  you  were  to 
burn  the  place  down  under  my  nose. 
And  you  might,  you  know ;  because,  in 
a  mind  constituted  like  yours,  there's 
the  elements  of  as  outrageous  a  young 
toad  as  I've  seen  in  thirty  year.  You 
sleep  on  that  warning,  my  young 
friend." 

"  All  right,  Ben.  Til  take  you  down 
safe  enough." 

The  passengers  by  the  nine  o'clock 
train  from  Yauxhall  could  not  help 
noticing  with  extreme  interest  the  hand- 
some, well-grown  boy  in  the  neat  uni- 
form, who  so  assiduously  led  about  and 


attended  to  the  fidgety,  queer-looking 
old  man  in  grey.  Those  who  were  early 
saw  that  the  pair  were  friends,  for  they 
had  half  a  dozen  comical  squabbles 
together — the  old  man  going  the  wrong 
way  systematically,  and  growling  at 
everything,  and  the  boy  chaffing  him 
and  laughing  at  him.  They  were  such  a 
quaint,  interesting  couple  ;  the  joyous 
brightness  and  the  brisk  laughter  of  the 
boy  contrasted  so  prettily  with  the 
comical,  good-humoured  cynicism  of  the 
old  man,  that  a  certain  General,  e^ed 
on  by  his  wife,  accosted  them,  to  find; 
out  who  they  were. 

"  What  uniform  do  you"  wear,  my 
boy,  and  where  are  you  going  ] " 

"  The  uniform  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,, 
sir,  and  I  am  going  to  BasingstolLe,"' 
for  there  was  no  shyness  or  shame  now 
— that  was  all  left  behind  with  the  green 
petticoat.  Arid  James  was  so  radiant, 
so  brisk,  and  so  bold  on  this  crystal 
summer's  morning,  that  he  would  have 
spoken  up  to  the  Queeu  herself. 

'"  You  ha'ppy  boy,"  said  the  General; 
"  I  would,  but  for  one  thing,  change 
places  with  you." 

"And  what  is  that  thing,  sir  1 "  said 
James,  with  perfect  innocence. 

The  General  looked  at  his  wife,  and 
they  laughed.  "  Come  in  the  carriage 
with  us,  my  boy,"  she  said. 

"  I  should  like  to,"  said  James ;  "  L 
should  like  to  go  anywhere  with  him," 
indicating  the  General  by  a  nod  ;  "  but 
I  have  promised  to  take  care  of  Ben. 
Berry,  and  we  are  going  third  class." 

"He  will  be  all  right,"  said  the 
General.  "Come  with  us,  and  I  will 
pay  the  difference." 

"  Xo.  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon.  I 
never  break  my  promises.  Besides,  he 
has  been  mewed  up  there  so  long,  thirty 
years  and  odd,  that  he  would  be  lost 
without  me." 

"  How  did  he  get  on  before  he  had 
you  to  take  care  of  him,  you  very  old 
and  sagacious  gentleman  1  " 

"  Well  enough.  Got  from  the  stool 
to  the  gate,  and  from  the  gate  back  to 
the  stool,  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
for  thirty  odd  years— I  should  say,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  the  most  perfect 
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school  porter  that  ever  lived.  But  lie 
has  got  old,  and  wants  a  proper  head  to 
guide  him ;  we  shall  all  come  to  that 
some  day,  I  suppose.  Your  offer  is  very 
kind,  but  I  really  must  go  and  look  after 
my  friend." 

"Don't  "be  too  sharp,  little  man," 
said  the  General.  "What  is  your 
name  ? " 

"  Have  I  been  talking  too  fast,  sir  1 " 
asked  James,  wistfully.  "  I  think  I 
am  a  little  beside  myself  this  morning. 
My  name,  sir,  is  James  Sugden.  I  was 
a  shepherd  boy,  and  was  presented  to 
St.  Mary's  by  Squire  Silcote  of  Silcotes, 
to  whom,  in  the  main,  we  owe  the  new 
change  in  the  school." 

"  Captain  Silcote's  father,"  said  Mrs. 
General.  And  her  husband  added,  "  A 
bad  family;  well,  I  am  glad  he  has 
been  doing  some  good.  He  had  need." 

It  was  high  noon  before  this  queer 
pair  of  travellers  arrived  at  their  desti- 
nation, and,  after  driving  in  a  fly  ten 
miles  from  Basingstoke,  saw  the  dear 
old  building,  which  they  had  left  in 
London,  before  them  again,  reproduced 
perfectly,  from  the  dormitory  windows 
down  to  the  gargoyles  and  pinnacles  of 
the  chapel.  Reproduced  indeed;  but 
in  what  a  strange  way  !  What  an 
astounding  piece  of  magic  was  this ! 
They  had  left  the  old  building  that 
morning  in  London,  hemmed  in  by 
ignoble  houses  on  every  side ;  in  the 
hot  noon  they  found  it  again,  standing 
on  a  lofty  promontory,  which  thrust 
itself  out  into  a  beautiful  lake.  Behind 
the  college,  and  to  the  right  of  it,  the 
dark  Scotch  fir  woods  rolled  away,  tier 
beyond  tier,  the  building  standing  out 
before  them  like  some  new  carved  toy. 
In  front  there  was  the  lake,  calm  under 
the  noonday  sun ;  and  all  around,  shutting 
out  the  horizon  everywhere,  rolled  the 
hills,  in  sheets  and  scarps  of  purple 
blooming  heather. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  beautiful  sight — 
those  who  have  had  the  luck  to  see 
Mitchet  Pond  on  the  Basingstoke  Canal 
may  guess  how  beautiful.  Very  few 
people  know  the  greaL,  beauty  of  those 
desolate  Hampshire  lakes,  lying  on  the 
Bagshot  Sands.  They  have  a  specialite 


of  their  own,  from  Frimley  to  Sowley, 
a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles.  All 
that  a  hopelessly  poor  soil,  inferior 
forms  of  vegetation,  and  solitude  can 
do  for  one,  they  do.  At  times  they  are 
romantic,  as  at  Mitchet,  and  at  this  lake 
of  Purley ;  but  all  of  them,  on  the  hot- 
test summer's  day,  suggest  to  one  wild 
sweeping  winter  winds,  and  warm  winter 
ingle  nooks.  The  sounds  of  agricultural 
life  are  seldom,  heard  upon  their  desolate 
margin.  The  bittern  startles  some  soli- 
tary cow  in  its  napping  and  noisy  flight, 
and  the  snipe  bleats  in  the  place  of  the 
lamb. 

In  this  beautiful  building,  standing 
where  the  forest,  the  lake,  and  the  moor- 
land met,  the  lad  spent  a  long,  hot,  soli- 
tary summer,  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
The  solitude  did  him  little  harm,  and 
the  freedom  did  him  great  good.  For 
instance,  in  his  long,  lonely  rambles 
over  the  great  sea-like  expanses  of  heath, 
from  one  cape  of  forest  to  another,  his 
work  of  the  last  half  came  to  him  with 
a  new  meaning.  Virgil  and  Horace  were 
not  mere  puzzles  of  scanning,  mere  weari- 
some exercises  of  memory.  In  these 
long  rambles  he  sometimes  repeated  the 
passages  he  knew,  from  sheer  ennui  or 
vacuity;  he  began  to  find  their  meaning, 
and  by  degrees  to  admire  them,  and 
long  that  school  might  begin  again,  and 
that  he  might  know  more  of  them.  Of 
English  poetry  he  knew  nothing  :  that 
was  a  later  revelation.  He  says  now, 
in  his  fanciful  way,  that  the  undoubted 
purity  and  .beauty  of  his  outline  comes 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  not  debauched 
his  soul  with  post -classical  literature 
until  he  was  nearly  seventeen.  Pro- 
bably the  plain  truth  is,  that  he  has  a 
keen,  steady  eye,  and  a  keen,  steady 
hand,  and  that  the  kind,  genial  soul, 
which  is  inside  the  man,  acts  on  the 
dextrous  eye  and  hand,  and  reproduces 
itself.  If  he  chooses  to  assert  that  cor- 
rect drawing  can  only  be  got  at  by  an 
exclusive  study  of  the  classics,  let  him 
say  so.  He  is  not  the  first  man  who 
has  talked  nonsense  about  art,  and,  some 
of  our  cynical  friends  may  say,  certainly 
not  the  last. 

Whether  she  had  been  cruel  or  kind, 
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lie  had  always  feared  or  admired  Nature; 
but  the  fantastic,  broken  prettiness  of 
Berkshire  had  puzzled  and  confused 
him.  A  kaleidoscope  is  one  thing  :  a 
painted  window  by  Kaulbach  at  Cologne 
is  another.  In  this  new  Paradise  he 
for  the  first  time  saw  great  simple  out- 
lines— long  lines  of  forest,  long  horizons 
of  heather,  sometimes  at  his  furthest 
ppint  southward  broken  by  the  square 
tower  of  a  great  cathedral,  with  the  sea 
gleam  beyond ;  and  he  essayed  to  draw 
them,  but  could  not,  nor  ever  could  to 
his  satisfaction.  Amateurs  generally 
begin  their  brief  career  amidst  moun- 
tain scenery :  a  mountain  like  Schehal- 
lion  or  Mont  Cervin  would  set  nine 
men  out  of  ten*  to  work  to  paint  it.  He 
had  no  such  luck ;  he  tried  to  draw  the 
dull,  simple  lines  of  the  Hampshire 
landscape,  as  being  the  first  thing  which 
he  recognised  as  drawable.  He  failed  so 
utterly  that  Ben  Berry,  the  old  porter, 
refused  entirely  to  recognise  the  landscape 
on  any  terms.  And  so  James,  in  spite, 
late  one  evening,  in  the  lodge,  sitting, 
with  his  shoes  and  coat  off,  on  the  table, 
drew  old  Ben  himself,  and  did  it  uncom- 
monly well — at  least,  so  every  one  said 
except  the  new  drawing- master,  who  set 
him  on  at  once  at  pitchers  and  stiles. 

In  time  summer  flamed  into  autumn. 
The  beds  were  all  made  in  the  new  dor- 
mitories ;  the  new  organ  was  tuned  ready 
for  the  first  day's  service.  The  old 
masters  had  dined  together  in  the  new 
hall,  and  had  sniffed,  with  intense  de- 
light, the  sweet  air  of  autumn  from  the 
Hampshire  moors  ;  and  at  last  the  boys, 
wondering  and  delighted  at  their  new 
dress,  and  at  the  strange,  beautiful  Para- 
dise in  which  they  found  themselves, 
had  come  swarming  back.  James  was 
king  among  them.  He  had  mastered 
the  new  situation,  and  was  always  after- 
wards referred  to  about  cross-country 
business.  He  fairly  kept  the  lead  he 
had  taken.  He  had  learnt  to  swim 
during  the  holidays,  and  was  almost  the 
only  boy  who  could  s  wim  well.  October 
was  mild  that  year;  and  on  the  first  day, 
before  the  whole  school,  he  swam  across 
the  lake  and  back  again,  and  became 
for  a  time  a  hero  among  these  town-bred 


boys.  It  was  little  enough  to  do  ;  they 
could  most  of  them  do  it  the  next  sum- 
mer; but  it  gave  him  a  temporary 
prestige,  jwhich  was  very  much  increased 
by  Squire  Silcote  sending  him  a  couple 
'  of  sovereigns,  when  he  was  advised  of 
this  wonderful  Leander  feat  by  a  faithful 
friend  of  both  parties. 

"You  are  now,"  said  this  faithful 
friend — Arthur,  of  Balliol,  who  turned 
up  here,  as  he  did  everywhere  else,  for 
no  assignable  reason — "  fairly  launched. 
"While  you  were  dressed  in  those  wretched 
petticoats, '  I  could  not  do  you  the  in- 
justice to  introduce  you  to  a  certain  plea- 
sant family,  where  there  are  boys  and 
girls  of  your  own  age.  At  Christmas 
you  will  be  asked  to  my  brother's  house, 
and  will  there  see  a  side  of  life  which 
will  be  perfectly  new  to  you." 

Accordingly  he  paid  his  visit  to  Lan- 
caster Square,  and  after  the  Christmas 
holidays  Eeginald  accompanied  him  back 
to  school. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

GARIBALDI  AND  KOSSUTH  ARE  STARTLED 
BY  THE  APPARITION  OF  MADAME 
GEORGET. 

LEAVING  now  for  a  time  the  fresh  and 
free  English-like  atmosphere  of  Purley 
Lake,  I  must  ask  my  reader  to  ac- 
company me  into  quite  a  different  one  : 
into  the  atmosphere  which  has  been 
made  by  the  collision  between  European 
courts  and  dynastic  traditions  and  de- 
mocracy combined  with  "the  doctrine 
of  nationalities  " — which  atmosphere, 
here  in  England,  generally  offers  itself 
to  the  outward  senses  with  a  scent  ot 
seedy  broadcloth  and  bad  cigars. 

Who  is  there  among  us  who  has  not 
in  his  time  met  a  political  exile :  who 
is  there  who  has  not  met  one  whom  he 
has  admired,  and  got  to  like  1  They  are 
bores,  you  say.  Certainly  their  cause  is 
a  bore.  Certainly,  at  odd  times,  when 
one  is  busy,  Polish  and  Hungarian 
politics  are  a  bore ;  and  one  does  get 
sick,  when  one  is  otherwise  employed, 
of  being  taken  by  the  button,  and 
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Laving  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  map 
of  Europe  laid  before  one  in  a  shrill 
treble,  the  bass  of  which  consists  of  a 
denunciation  of  the  unutterable  wicked- 
ness of  England,  for  not,  with  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men,  hardly  col- 
lected, and  costing  a  hundred  a  year 
apiece,  overrunning  Europe  with  two 
million  of  soldiers,  and  enforcing  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  emancipation  of 
nationalities,  and  what  the  Americans 
call  a  "  Liberal  Platform."  The  cause 
was  always  a  bore  to  many  of  us,  even 
while  we  loved  them,  for  we  most  of  us 
thought  that  cause  hopeless,  and  they 
themselves  were  inclined  to  be  bores  ; 
though,  thank  heaven,  the  Italians,  at 
all  events,  by  persistent  boring,  have 
got  what  they  wanted.  And,  if  you 
look  at  it,  few  great  things  are  done 
without  persistency,  which  means  bore- 
dom for  uninterested  people.  Look  at 
the  unjust  judge.  The  very  man  whom 
I  shall  have  the  honour  to  introduce  to 
you  directly  under  the  nom  de  guerre 
of  Kriegsthurm,  said  to  me  not  so  very 
long  ago,  "  Revolution  1  yes,  revolution. 
Failure  once,  twice,  thrice,  but  always 
again  revolution.  The  card  must  turn 
up  some  day." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  their  boring  us,  few 
of  us  who  have  known  any  thing  of 
them  have  not  had  occasion  to  admire 
their  patience,  their  frugality,  and  their 
charity  towards  one  another.  Necessity 
had  first  thrown  Boginsky  the  Pole  and 
Count  Aurelio  Frangipanni  the  Italian 
together,  and  now  their  respect  and 
friendship  for  one  another,  after  seeing 
out  so  much  grinding  poverty  together, 
was  so  great,  that  to  injure  one  was  to 
arouse  the  dangerous  anger  of  both. 

Frangipanni  was  a  tall,  slightly  built, 
gentle-looking  man,  with  a  very  long  face, 
a  good,  kindly  deliberative  eye,  and  a 
prominent  thin  nose.  He  was  neatly, 
though  shabbily,  dressed  ;  his  face  was 
carefully  shaved  all  over,  and  his  hair 
was  cropped  close  to  his  head :  las 
manner  was  grave,  polite,  and  digni- 
fied ;  he  was  a  gentleman  at  all  points. 
In  politics  he  was  not  a  democrat 
himself,  but  he  used  to  tell  you  very 
calmly  that  he  would  be  willing  to 


in;»ke  an  alliance  with  the  very  7; 
d'eiffir    itself,    if  it  could  give    him  a 
united  Italy. 

His  beloved  Boginsky  was  a  patriot  of 
another  order  :  fierce,  dark,  mysterious 
plots  were  the  delight  of  his  really  kind 
heart  (never,  of  course,  in  any  way  in- 
volving assassination — he  was  an  honest 
fellow  enough).  He  was  a  lean,  pale 
young  man,  of  rather  large  build,  with- 
out a  hair  on  his  deeply-marked  face. 
A  s  far  as  I  can  remember,  at  this  period 
of  time,  I  should  say  that  he  was  broad- 
shouldered  and  athletic.  Other  thing.- 
about  him  are  more  easily  remembered  : 
for  instance,  the  restless  defiant  pair  of 
eyes,  which,  however,  never  set  them- 
selves into  a  scowl  at  the  worst  of  times  ; 
and  the  long,  thin,  delicate  dexterous 
fingers,  almost  as  restless  as  the  eyes.  AYe 
used  to  believe  that  the  extreme  pallor  of 
his  complexion  arose  from  a  long  im- 
prisonment in  a  Piussian  fortress ;  pos- 
sibly want,  and  incessant  application  to 
the  trade  by  which  he  got  his  poor  living, 
that  of  engraving  maps — and  engraving 
them,  I  fear,  very  badly — had  as  much 
to  do  with  it  as  the  imprisonment.  I 
have  borrowed  the  name  Boginsky  from 
the  Comtesse  de  Se'gur  for  him.  I  went 
to  him  once  about  a  certain  map,  and. 
when  he  told  me  his  real  name,  and  1 
found  out  who  he  was,  I  doubt  wL 
I  was  ever  more  startled  before  or  since. 
It  was  a  name  which  ranked  with  Gari- 
baldi's or  Kossuth's  at  that  time. 

I  am  remembering  too  much,  possibly. 
Both  these  gentlemen  are  now  , 
perous,  and,  I  think,  happy.  Italy  is 
united, and  Poland  dead.  That  Boginsky, 
in  his  quiet  Australian  farm,  weeps  at 
times  for  his  dead  Polonia,  one  cannot 
doubt  :  but  she  is  only  a  memory.  No 
doubt,  also,  that  Frangipanni,  Deputato 
at  Florence,  laments  his  Boginsky  ;  but 
the  world  has  not  behaved  very  badly 
to  either  of  them,  all  things  considered. 

I  must  ask  your  patience  while  I  in- 
troduce Kriegsthurm.  Kriegsthurm  was 
a  large,  powerful,  and  now  a  SOUK; what 
fat  man,  though  still  strong  and  active. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  muddy-red  com- 
plexion, with  a  fat  jowl,  which  would 
never  shave  quite  clean;  a  brown,  short- 
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cut  moustache,  a  square  thick  nose, 
heavy  brown  eyebrows,  and  two  evil, 
steady  little  eyes.  A  gross,  strong  man, 
vho  fed  gluttonously,  and  ruminated 
for  an  hour  after  meals,  with  his  fat 
knees  crossed,  and  his  cunning  little 
eyes  gleaming  into  quick  intelligence 
whenever  there  was  the  least  necessity 
for  attention  to  outward  matters.  This 
man  got  his  living,  ostensibly  by  keep- 
ing a  lodging-house,  generally  frequented 
by  distressed  patriots  ;  he  also  did  a 
little  photography,  and  a  little  of  a  great 
many  other  things  which  we  will  not 
particularize.  Among  other  things,  he 
was  a  fortune-teller  and  a  subsidize?  of 
spiritual  mediums,  and,  somehow,  had 
made  a  large  and  very  paying  connexion 
in  this  line  among  certain  of  the  upper 
orders.  He  was  a  spy  and  a  traitor  ; 
but  Boginsky  and  Frangipanni  believed 
in  him,  loved  him,  and  trusted  him.  He 
was  a  thorough-going  revolutionist,  and 
far  shrewder  than  such  men  as  our  two 
honest  friends  before-mentioned.  And 
the  man  had  the  power,  strange  to  say, 
of  holding  these  simple  gentlemen  in 
leash.  "When  Frangipanni  came  back 
to  him  in  '48,  naked  and  wounded, 
Kriegsthurm  took  him  in,  and  set  him 
up  again  (let  that  be  mentioned  to  his 
credit).  "I  told  you  not  to  go,"  he 
said.  "I  told  you  the  pear  was  not 
ripe  ;  and  I  married  a  Jewess,  and  ought 
to  know.  And  here  you  arc.  It  will 
all  come  in  time  if  you  wait  for  it.  A 
man  of  your  mark  should  not  go  Stras- 
bourging  and  Boulogning.  By  the  by, 
his  time  will  come,  you  mark  my  words. 
Let  Boginsky  go,  if  you  like  ;  if  he  was. 
knocked  on  the  head,  I  could  find  a 
dozen  like  him.  And,  besides,  I  am 
not  going  to  have  it  done  yet."  The 
man's  shrewdness  and  power  were  un- 
deniable, and  Boginsky,  who  limped  in 
later,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  Kriegs- 
thurm deserved  well  of  the  democracy 
of  Europe.  When  Garibaldi  started  for 
Sicily,  in  1860,  this  man  ranged  and 
raged  through  Leicester  Square  and 
Kentish  Town,  arousing  the  patriotic, 
"This  thing  will  do,  I  tell  you,"  he 
said  ;  "  the  time  has  come,  and  the  man 


is  on  the  spot !  Don't  stint  yourselves 
for  money  now,  JTever  mind  what  you 
owe  me.  Let  it  wait.  I  want  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  begin  with.  I'll  let  your 
three  pound  fifteen  stand." 

To  this  man  Kriegsthurm  our  old 
friend  Squire  Silcoto  in  later  times  pro- 
pounded the  question  :  "  Whether  or 
no  he  did  not  think  himself,  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  Europe?" 
Kriegsthurm  laughed  in  his  face  so 
diabolically  that  Silcote  stood  silent  and1 
aghast  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

In  this  man's  house— a  dull,  squalid 
house,  in  a  back  street  in  Kentish  Town 
—on  a  dull,  rainy  day,  Frangipanni  and 
Boginsky  sat  at  their  work.  Count 
Frangipanni  was  correcting  the  Italian 
exercises  of  one  of  his  pupils ;  Boginsky 
was  doing  his  map-work-;  and  they  had 
sat  opposite  one  another  for  some  hours, 
scarcely  speaking,  for  bread  must  be 
won  somehow.  It  wau  a  dull,  dark, 
dirty  room,  with  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
would  call  a  "  foreign "  smell  in  it ; 
meaning,  I  take  it,  a  smell  of  soup  and 
cigars.  But  at  last  a  neighbouring  clock 
struck  one,  and  Boginsky  cast  his  graver, 
or  whatever  it  was,  on  the  table,  and 
cried  out  in  English,  for  they  neither 
knew  well  the  others  language  : 

"Father  Frangipanni,  I  will  work  no- 
more  before  dinner;  and  dinner  is  due. 
Father,  if  thou  dottest  another  i,  I  will 
denounce  thee.  Talk  to  me.  •  My  soul 
is  hungry." 

"  I  will  talk  to  thee,  dear  son,  when 
I  have  finished  my  •  next  paragraph. 
Canst  thou  never  wait  1 "  They  thee'd 
and  thou'd  one  another ;  they  thought 
from  their  experience  of  other  languages 
that  it  was  a  proof  of  familiarity. 

"  Wait  ?  No,  I  can  never  wait. 
Father,  the  doctors  of  medicine  in 
France  can  open  veins  and  transfuse 
blood.  Father,  let  us  get  here  a  French 
doctor,  and  let  me  have  some  of  your 
old,  cold,  waiting  blood,  passed  into  my 
veins.  For  my  heart  is  like  a  blazing 
coal.  I  want  my  Mazzini.  He  satisfies 
niy  soul.  And  he  is  not  here,  not  there, 
not  nowhere.  Have  the  assassins  caught 
him?  Give  me  my  Mazzini,  or  trans- 
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fuse  to  me  some  of  your  heart's  blood, 
and  teach  me  to  wait." 

"  Titch  me  to  weet,"  as  he  said  it. 
Frangipanni,  putting  away  his  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  with  his  usual  tidiness, 
smiled  at  him. 

"  I  do  not  tell  you  to  wait,  dear  little 
Pole,"  he  said.  "  I  do  not  tell  you  to 
hesitate  in  any  way.  There  is  the  door, 
my  dear,  and  outside  it  you  will  find 
George  Street,  Kentish  Town,  London, 
England.  Cry  Havoc,  my  dear,  and 
let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  in  George  Street, 
hey  ?  You  want  a  little  wild  talk,  my 
son,  and  your  Mazzini  is  not  handy  for 
you.  Talk  your  wild  talk  out  to  me, 
my  son,  instead  of  to  your  Mazzini. 
Our  dear  one  is  safe,  no  doubt.  I  say 
to  you  that  your  temper  is  too  hot  about 
affairs,  and  the  king  is  not  ready.  Scold 
me,  dear  child." 

The  dear  child  Boginsky  took  him 
at  his  word,  and  scolded  with  a  venge- 
ance. 

"King  not  ready?  Did  ever  you 
hear  of  a  king  who  ever  was  ready, 
unless  he  was  pushed  on  behind  by  an 
overwhelming  democracy?  I  cry  out, 
from  the  inmost  depths  of  my  burning 
heart,  for  a  democracy,  and  you  talk  to 
me  of  kings.  Eoll  a  king's  head  before 
the  coalized  scoundrels  as  Danton  did. 
Let  the  great  heart  of  every  nation 
speak  out  in  a  universal  suffrage." 

"  As  in  Poland  for  instance,  my 
child,"  said  Count  Frangipanni.  "  How 
— knowing,  as  you  do,  that  the  peasantry 
are  most .  naturally  bound  to  the  Eus- 
sian  side,  to  the  side  of  order,  to  the 
side  which  will  give  them  some  sort  of 
peace  and  security — can  you  talk  such 
nonsense?  Kings  are  of  value,  orders 
are  of  value.  All  should  be  utilized  in 
the  great  cause  of  nationality,  with 
democracy  if  necessary,  without  demo- 
cracy if  possible.  Come,  child,  no  more 
of  it.  Am  I  not  an  aristocrat  myself? 
You  forget  your  manners,  my  dear ; 
and  you  forget  also  that  you  are  an 
aristocrat  yourself :  proscribed  it  is  true, 
but  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was 
proscribed  till  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Nothing  can  ever  make  you  anything 


but  Count  Boginsky,  you  know.  And 
you  lose  your  temper  over  it  all,  my 
son.  You  entertain  personal  feuds, 
and  have  your  reminiscences.  Now  you 
should  copy  me  in  that.  I  have  no 
personal  feeling  towards  any  one  in  the 
world." 

Boginsky  laughed,  and,  throwing  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  burst  into  song, 
set  hurriedly  to  some  wild,  whirling 
dance  music — and  into  no  despicable 
kind  of  song  either ;  for  he  had  a  fine 
tenor  voice,  a  good  knowledge  of  sing- 
ing, and  was  besides  singing  very  noble 
words :  indeed,  there  are  but  few 
better : — 

"  I  heard  last  night  a  little  child  go  singing, 
'Neath  Casa  Guidi  windows  by  the  church, 
'  0  bella  liberta,  0  bella  ! '    Stringing 
The  same  words  still  on  notes,  he  went  in 

search 
So  high  for,  you  concluded  the  upspringing," 

&c.  &c. 

The  older  man's  face  flushed  up. 
"  But  I  have  no  personal  feeling 
towards  any  man  whatever,"  he  said. 
"This  is  not  the  time  for  excitement 
either.  Be  quiet." 

No  personal  feeling  whatever,  my 
dear  Count  Aurelio  Frangipanni  ?  You 
are  quite  sure  about  that  ?  You  and 
Boginsky  had  argued  together  about 
politics  a  long  time,  and  you  had  always 
ended  by  asserting  that  you  had  no 
personal  feeling  against  any  one  in  the 
world  :  while  our  wild  young  Boginsky 
was  for  hanging  up  half  the  European 
statesmen  in  a  row.  The  above  conver- 
sation with  Boginsky  is  not  very  impor- 
tant, and  is  only  a  variation  on  a  hun- 
dred others ;  but  it  ended  by  proving 
that  you  had  a  strong  personal  feeling 
against  one  man  at  least. 

For,  while  they  were  idly  waiting  for 
their  dinner — Frangipanni  having  pro- 
nounced against  singing  of  all  kinds, 
even  against  Barrett  Browning  en- 
grafted on  Strauss,  and  certainly  produc- 
ing revolutionary  fruit — there  came  a 
ring  at  the  bell.  Then  there  was  a  con- 
ference in  the  passage  ;  and  then  the 
draggle-tail  servant  girl,  a  shrewd 
enough  little  Cockney  on  most  occa- 
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sions,  who  had  shown  in  more  princes 
than  one  into  that  parlour  in  her  time, 
and  who  did  the  general  work  of  the 
house,  opened  the  door,  and  said — 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  here  is  the  Prince 
of  Castelnuovo." 

The  effect  of  the  little  Cockney  maid's 
words  was  something  fearful  to  see. 
The  calm  middle-aged^  gentleman,  Count 
Frangipanni,  without  the  slightest  per- 
sonal feeling  towards  any  one  in  the 
world,  bounded  on  his  feet,  and  cried 
out,  "  Death  and  fury !  give  me  my 
sword !  Is  he  mad  to  hunt  me  down 
here?  My  sword,  Boginski !  my  sword! 
Traitor,  you  are  holding  me  !"  And  the 
ferocious  and  sanguinary  democrat,  who 
was  ready  to  hang  up  half  the  states- 
men in  Europe  in  a  row,  threw  himself 
on  his  brother  count,  and  held  him 
back  by  sheer  force,  saying,  "Now  you 
are  going  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself, 
you  know.  You  would  be  an  assassin 
at  this  moment  if  I  was  not  here  to 
take  care  of  you.  Sit  down  in  that 
chair  and  hold  your  tongue.  You  have 
bitten  your  mouth  in  your  passion,  and 
the  blood  is  running.  Suck  your  lower 
lip,  and  swallow  the  blood.  Don't  let 
him  see  it;  and,  if  you  possibly  can, 
sit  quiet,  and  let  me  do  the  talking." 

Count  Frangipanni  had  done  what  he 
hated  doing  beyond  most  men — had 
made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  been  detected 
in  the  act  by  a  very  pretty  woman.  He 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
towering  up  in  a  dignified  attitude, 
white  with  rage,  the  very  veins  in  his 
forehead  swollen,  and  Count  Boginsky 
was  still  holding  him  back  with  both 
hands,  and  begging  him  to  be  calm;  when 
there  entered  to  them  a  very  handsome 
woman  in  a  white  bonnet,  a  rich  white 
lace  shawl  over  a  silver-grey  nioirc 
antique  dress,  and  delicately  fitting 
cream-coloured  gloves  —  a  monstrous 
contrast  to  their  shabby  squalor — who 
began,  "I  beg  a  thousand  pardons," 
and  then  stopped  in  sheer  wonder  at 
the  astounding  appearance  of  the  two 
men  before  her. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  PRINCESS,  AFTER  AN  INEFFECTUAL 
EFFORT  TO  COMPOSE  MATTERS  BETWEEN 
ITALY  AND  AUSTRIA,  HAS  A  LITTLE 
TABLE-RAPPING. 

COUNT  FRANGIPANNI  was  the  first  to 
recover  his  presence  of  mind.  He 
advanced,  blushing  deeply,  towards  our 
old  acquaintance  the  Princess  of  Castel- 
nuovo. Boginsky  stood  staring  open- 
mouthed,  utterly  taken  aback  at  what 
one  may  be  allowed  to  call  this  "  sell," 
and  apparently  very  much  inclined  to 
laugh. 

Frangipanni  took  her  for  a  foreigner, 
probably  because  she  was  so  well  dressed, 
and  spoke  to  her  in  his  kind  of  French. 
"  I  owe  Madame  a  thousand  apologies 
for  discovering  me  in  such  a  lamentable 
disorder.  My  serene  Madame  will  have 
the  complacency  to  bend  her  powerful 
mind  to  understand  that  I  am  getting 
old,  and  am  subject  to  eblouissements. 
The  sudden  announcement  of  the  name 
of  so  eminent  a  princess," — here  he  began 
to  remember  that  she  was  an  English- 
woman— "  of  one  so  devoted  to  the 
Ted — I  babble — to  the  Austrian  inte- 
rests, produced  a  recurrence  of  my 
malady.  I  am  unfortunately  Italian  in 
my  sympathies.  The  noble  step-son  of 
Madame,  unless  I  delude  myself,  orna- 
ments still  the  court  of  Vienna.  May  I 
do  the  honours  of  our  miserable  menage, 
and  may  I  receive  the  commands  of 
Madame  ? " 

Madame,  with  her  silly  good-nature, 
never  cared  to  inquire  his  name.  "  You 
may  depend  on  it,"  she  said  in  he%  French, 
-which  was  much  queerer  than  Frangi- 
panni's,  "  that  these  eblouissements  are  all 
stomach.  Don't  let  them  cause  you  any 
inconvenience.  A  soupfon  of  brandy 
in  your  tea  of  a  morning  will  set  you  all 
right.  Every  one  has  them  more  or 
less,  though  you  certainly  do  seem  to 
suffer  more  than  most,  I  must  say. 
^one  of  you  Italian  patriots  have  much 
digestion  to  speak  of,  you  know :  that 
is  why  you  are  so  troublesome.  But  I 
am  seeking  Herr  Kreigsthurm,  and  that 
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silly  girl  told  mo  he  was  here.     I  make 
then  my  apologies  and  withdraw." 

And  she  withdrew.  Boginsky  had 
time  to  say,  "  Is  that  the  Englishwoman 
whom  the  traitor  Castelimovo  married 
for  her  money?"  when  she  came  back 
again,  and,  standing  before  the  door, 
opening  and  shutting  her  parasol,  said, 
in  her  native  tongue, 

"  Does  Monsieur  speak  English?" 

"  He  does." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that 
I  hope  there  is  no  ill-will  between  us. 
I  begin  to  think  that  I  know  Monsieur's 
face,  though  I  cannot  remember  his 
name.  Will  be  favour  me  with  it?" 

"  To  oblige  Madame,  anything.    I  am 
the   unhappy   Count    Aurelio    Frangi-  • 
panni." 

"  Oh,  my  good  gracious  goodness!" 
said  the  poor  Princess,  dissolving  into 
tears,  and  using  a  lace  pocket-handker- 
chief most  unaffectedly.  "  This  is  the 
'most  dreadful  thing  which  ever  hap- 
pened to  me.  My  dear  sir,  I  give  you 
my  honour  that  I  thought  you  had 
been  dead  some  time.  And  to  find  you 
alive,  and  in  this  miserable  state,  makes 
me  so  deeply  unhappy.  Can  I  do 
nothing  ? " 

"  Madame's  disappointment  at  finding 
me  alive  is  most  natural.  Madame's 
offer  of  assistance  is  most  natural  also, 
as  it  comes  from  her  kind  and  generous 
heart.  But  she  must,  with  her  intui- 
tive good  taste,  perceive  that  the  accept- 
ance of  any  such  offers  is  impossible 
on  my  part.  I  feel  sure  that  Madame 
will  see  that  without  taking  offence  at 
my  plain  speech." 

So  spoke  the  Italian  gentleman  to 
the  Englishwoman  whom  he  hated  and 
despised,  and  whose  husband  had  be 
trayed  him  most  shamefully,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  as  he  believed  by  her 
instigation.  There  was  just  a  little 
irony  in  it,  but  the  Princess  had  not 
brains  enough  to  see  it. 

"  I  am  so  very  sorry  for  all  that  took 
pi: i <-e,  Count,  and  politics  are  politics, 
and  your  side  were  not  blameless,  you 
know,  and  I  have  plenty  of  money,  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  sainted  Massimo, 
now  in  glory,  would  approve  almost 


anything  you  would  montion  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view.  Do  think  of  it." 

"  I  will,  Madame,  and  politely  decline 
it." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  offended  you  by 
the  offer  of  money.  Forgive  me.  I  am 
powerful  at  Vienna  :  I  represent  the 
Protestant  interest  there  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Can  I  do  nothing  politically  for 
you  ?  If  you  could  manage — to  manage 
you  know — so  far  as  to  let  me  take  in 
your  submission  ;  I  could  manage  al- 
most anything  for  you.  Now  do  speak 
the  word,  my  dear  soul,  because  I  really 
had  not  anything  to  do  with  it," 

So  she  dragged  her  coarse-toothed 
harrow  over  the  nervous  and  delicate, 
almost  fanatical,  soul  of  poor  Count 
Frangi  panni.  It  seems  that  the  men 
who  came  back  in  the  best  case  from 
the  ghastly  nightmare  Moscow  expedi- 
tion were  the  Neapolitans — the  most 
sensitive,  most  passionate,  and  yet  the 
most  enduring  of  men.  Count  Frangi- 
panni  was  one  of  them. 

"Madame's  offers  are  most  politely 
declined,"  said  he,  very  gently  indeed. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "  1  wish  you  would 
tell  me  where  Kriegstliurm  is." 

We  have  most  of  us  known  more 
than  one  man  who  is  under  the  delusion 
that  if  you  curse  and  swear  in  a  foreign 
language,  God  does  not  hear  you ;  indeed 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  delusion.  Kriegs- 
thurrn,  who  had  overheard  the  whole 
of  this  from  the  open  door  of  the  par- 
lour, across  the  passage,  must  have  been 
under  this  impression,  or  he  never  would 
have  dared  to  swear  to  himself  in  the 
way  he  did.  Polyglot  spy  as  he  was,  he 
exhausted  nearly  every  oath  in  Europe 
over  the  unutterable  stupidity  of  the 
servant-girl  who  had  brought  about  this 
rencontre.  The  Princess's  very  presence 
there,  inquiring  for  him,  he  argued, 
would  prove  that  he  had  at  one  time 
been  in  relation  with  the  traitorous 
Italian-Austrian  party  ;  and,  if  she  ac- 
cidentally let  out  anything  about  their 
former  relations — which,  as  the  most 
loose-tongued  woman  he  had  ever  met, 
she  was  very  likely  to  do — Frangipanni 
and  Boginsky  would  set  it  about 
among  other  refugees  not  so  scrupu- 
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lous  as  themselves,  and  it  would  be 
totally  impossible  for  him  to  leave 
England  without  the  chance  of  a 
knife  between  his  ribs.  "  And  what 
the  mischief  does  she  want  here  ? "  he 
kept  asking  himself  in  the  intervals  of 
swearing.  "  Does  she  want  foreign  in- 
telligence, or  hanky-panky,  or  what  the 
deuce  does  she  want  1 " 

Hanky-panky,  it  appeared.  She 
wanted  spiritual  intelligence  of  the  last 
moment,  on  a  subject  which  had  agitated 
and  distressed  her  extremely.  She  had 
scarcely  taken  her  seat,  and  had  not 
been  half  a  minute  in  the  room,  when 
she  had  told  him  thus  much.  The 
wonderfully  dextrous  scoundrel  was 
perfectly  ready  for  her  even  in  that  time, 
and  interrupted  her. 

"  My  dear  patroness  need  not  delay 
over  preliminaries.  I  have  been,  in 
consequence  of  the  spiritual  rapport 
which  exists  between  your  highness  and 
myself,  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation 
for  these  two  hours.  You  have  only  to 
look  at  me,  madam,  to  see  that  I  speak 
the  truth. 

"  How  will  that  do  as  to  time  1  "  he 
thought.  "  I  know  she  has  come  straight 
to  me ;  but  did  she  get  the  news  at 
Silcote's  or  in  town?  And  what  the 
deuce  is  it  ?" 

He  certainly  did  look  disturbed; 
even  such  a  cunning  rogue  as  he  can- 
not swear  himself  into  a  blind  rage  one 
minute,  and  remove  all  traces  of  it  in 
the  next.  The  Princess  was  very  much 
delighted. 

"  I  was  certain  that  we  were  still  en 
rapport,  my  faithful  Kriegsthurm.  How 
can  I  reward  you  ? " 

"  By  sharing  your  anxiety  with  me, 
madam.  It  is  worry  enough  that  I,  in 
the  interests  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
board  at  my  house  two  dark  assassins. 
I  beg  you  to  remove  this  new  cause  of 
anxiety  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"  Then  you  have  no  notion  of  its 
cause  ?  "  asked  the  Princess. 

"  Madam,  what  time  have  I  had  to 
consult  any  of  the  usual  oracles  1 "  And 
he  reflected,  "The  first  shot  was  a 
good  one  with  regard  to  time ;  she  has 
heard  something  in  London.  Then  he 


went  on.  "  But  you  are  fatigued  with 
your  long  journey,  madam;  long  tra- 
velling in  a  railway  is  most  fatiguing, 
and  the  Great  Western  carriages  are  not 
well  ventilated.  May  I  get  you  a  glass 
of  wine  1 "  All  this  because  he  knew 
the  woman's  habit  of  chattering,  and 
because  he  knew,  also,  that  suggestions 
of  time  and  place  would  suggest  ordi- 
nary ideas  to  her  feeble  mind,  and  make 
her  chatter. 

"  I  have  not  come  far,"  she  said,  "  I 
got  my  cab  at  the  end  of  Birdcage 
Walk.  So  I  had  not  far  to  walk.  I  am 
not  tired,  but  I  am  very  much  distressed. 

He  had  it  all  now. 

"  I  have  been  distressed  myself, 
madam,  for  a  long  time,  on  the  same 
subject.  The  original  mischief  arose 
from  Mars  crossing  Venus  at  the  hour 
of  nativity  in  the  house  of  death. 
Your  nephew  has  not  been  to  blame ; 
no  man  could  fight  against  such  in- 
fluences." 

"I  don't  understand  astrology,"  said 
the  poor  Princess  ("Thank  heaven!" 
thought  Kriegsthurm,  "for  I  am  sure  / 
don't.  What  an  awful  fool  this  woman  is. 
I  wonder  what  she  will  stand  over  this 
business  ?")  "  I  am  sure,  as  you  say,  that 
my  poor  Robert,  my  favourite  nephew, 
has  been  born  under  evil  influences,  and 
is  not  in  the  least  to  blame.  But  I 
want  a  spiritual  consultation  with  you, 
as  to  whether  his  father  is  likely  to  pay 
his  debts  after  this  dreadful  fiasco,  and 
if  not,  what  is  to  be  done.  This  last 
business  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  the 
Horse  Guards  have  taken  it  up." 

"  We  had  better  have  a  spiritual  con- 
sultation, madam.  I  think  everything 
is  ready.  Shall  we  begin  ?  We  cannot 
begin  too  soon,"  he  added,  for  he  wanted 
time  to  think,  and  did  not  know  as 
much  as  he  wished. 

"Will  you  darken  the  room?"  said 
the  Princess. 

Not  if  he  knew  it,  thought  Kriegs- 
thum  ;  he  wanted  to  watch  that  foolish 
handsome  face  in  broad  daylight.  "The 
spirits  who  communicate  with  me,  madam, 
do  not  require  darkness,"  he  said,  and  so 
the  rogue  and  the  fool  sat  down,  and 
put  their  hands  on  a  table.  This  seems 
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wearisome  and  ridiculous  ;  but  please  to 
remember  that,  scarcely  four  years  ago, 
a  large  minority  of  educated  people  were 
either  playing  at,  or  playing  with,  the 
same  idiotic  game,  and  that  many  are 
playing  at  it  stilL 

"  If  you  are  not  going  to  darken  the 
room,"  said  the  Princess,  "I  think  I 
will  take  a  glass  of  sherry.  I  am  so 
awfully  afraid  of  seeing  something.  I 
don't  mind  the  knocking  so  much  after 
a  time,  but  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  any- 
thing. I  should  die  of  fright." 

She  had  her  sherry,  and  they  sat 
down  again.  For  a  very  long  time  there 
was  silence,  but  at  last  the  Princess  gave 
a  scream,  for  which  Kriegsthurm,  now  on 
the  high  horse,  rebuked  her  with  a 
scowl.  The  rapping  had  begun  with 
what  Mr.  Dickens  calls  "a  runaway 
carriage  double."  Kriegsthurm  frowned 
her  into  silence,  and  began  taking 
down  the  numbers  of  the  raps  on  a 
piece  of  paper  with  a  pencil.  The 
raps  all  came  from  beneath  the  table  in 
rapid  uncountable  groups,  and  by  degrees 
the  table  became  agitated,  and  they  had 
to  stand  up,  and  then  the  table,  being 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Kriegs- 
thurm's  great  ugly  sausage-like  knee, 
became  quiet  again.  I  don't  know  how 
he  managed  the  matter,  but  it  was  like 
a  fourth-class  amateur  conjuring-trick 
from  beginning  to  end — not  to  be  com- 
pared to  Frikell  or  Stodare's  worst  ;  but, 
having  to  do  it  before  a  very  silly 
person,  he  dared,  like  those  gentlemen, 
to  do  it  in  daylight.  The  result  is 
what  we  have  to  do  with,  however. 
When  the  raps  had  ceased,  the  table 
was  quiet,  and  he  had  had  time  to  think 
the  matter  over,  it  appeared  that  the 
following  was  the  communication  from 
the  other  world  : — 

"  Captain  Bob  Silcote  have  un- 
doubtedly made  a  worse  mess  of  it  than 
ever  he  have  done  before.  There  is  no 
chance  whatever  of  his  father's  paying 
his  debts  again;  and  any  attempt  of 
his  most  amiable  aunt's  doing  the  like 
tiling  will  bring  on  her  the  anger  of  the 


spirits,  at  present  well  intended  towards 
her,  and  may  induce  them  to  plague  her, 
for  her  good,  with  a  Poltergeist.  There 
is  no  fear  that  Captain  Silcote  will 
marry  the  Signora  Maritornes,  being 
married  already,  and  knowing  well  what 
he  is  about.  He  had  better  go  to 
Vienna  "  (' '  Cheeze  it  abroad,"  it  stood  in 
the  original  pencil  MS.,  before  Kriegs- 
thurm had  time  to  bring  his  mind  to 
bear  on  details),  "  where  his  aunt's  purse 
and  influence  will  aid  him.  Outlawing 
will  be  his  portion;  and  let  him  keep 
clear  of  dark  places  in  Italian  territory, 
lest  they  should  find  out  that  he  is  his 
dear  aunt's  nephew." 

So  much  had  he  time  to  concoct 
under  the  circumstances.  He  got  rid  of 
his  visitor,  and  went  anxiously  back  to 
his  two  lodgers. 

They  had  no  earthly  suspicion  of 
him :  as  loyal  gentlemen  themselves, 
they  never  dreamt  that  a  man  who  had 
become  their  familiar  friend  in  mis- 
fortune could  be  a  traitor  and  a  spy. 
Frangipanni  talked  persistently  in  a 
solemn  monotone  about  his  wrongs  in 
general,  and  the  injuries  received  from 
Castelnuovo,  all  dinner  time ;  and  warned 
Kriegsthurm  against  having  anything 
to  do  even  with  his  English  wife,  who 
could  not  but  be  treacherous  from  the 
name  she  bore. 

As  for  Eobert  Silcote,  his  fiasco  was 
in  the  morning  papers.  In  a  spirit  of 
sheer  mischief  he  had  persuaded  that 
reckless  Spaniard,  Madame  Maritornes, 
to  go  for  a  tour,  leaving  her  engagement, 
at  the  cost  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands to  herself,  and  the  great  indigna- 
tion of  the  public.  It  was  so  openly 
and  notoriously  the  work  of  Robert 
Silcote,  and  came  at  the  end  of  so  many 
other  shameful  scandals,  that  his  collapse 
was  instantaneous.  The  army  authori- 
ties interfered,  and  he  was  recommended 
to  sell  out.  Frantic  efforts  were  made 
by  some  of  the  tradesmen  to  catch  him, 
but  he  anticipated  all  the  ne  exeats  and 
arrived  safely  in  Vienna. 

To  be  continued. 
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AT  the  present  time  a  few  reminiscences 
of  Vienna  and  the  Austrians  may  not 
"be  devoid  of  interest.  However  strongly 
we  may  sympathise  with  Italy  in  her 
desire  for  unity,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
admire  the  spirit  and  resolution  dis- 
played by  Austria  also.  The  Austrians 
are  a  very  amiable,  and  a  very  agree- 
able people,  and  that  will  have  its  in- 
fluence on  our  judgment,  on  our  taste 
at  least.  They  are  particularly  well 
disposed  towards  us,  and  long  have  been 
so.  I  passed  three  years  of  my  life  in 
their  beautiful  capital,  Vienna,  and  so 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  with  some  de- 
gree of  authority  upon  the  point,  having 
known  many  members  of  all  classes,  and 
that  intimately.  Years  have  elapsed 
since  then,  it  is  true,  but  the  essential 
character  of  the  empire  and  the  imperial 
city,  though  modified,  cannot  be  very 
greatly  changed.  The  broad  JBastei  or 
bastion  exists  no  more — the  public  pro- 
menade on  the  walls  of  the  city,  where 
one  daily  met  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  pulling  it  off  at  every  step, 
one  or  two  officers  attending;  and  the 
wide  green  "glacis,"  which  extended 
between  the  inner  city  and  the  suburbs, 
are  partially  covered  with  buildings.  But 
the  Austrian  proper  must  be  always  the 
most  gemuthlich  of  mankind — that  is, 
the  most  genial  and  sympathetic — the 
Hungarian,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
chi valr ic ,  romantic,  and  interesting.  The 
union  of  the  German,  Magyar  and  Sla- 
vonic elements  produces  a  pleasant  lively 
genial  whole,  fraught  with  a  certain  ele- 
gance and  happy  ease,  and  yet  not  devoid 
of  dash  and  spirit.  The  glamour  of  youth 
is  over  Vienna  for  me  ;  but  in  many 
ways  it  seems  to  me,  in  looking  back 
with  the  calmer  judgment  of  later  years, 
that  that  bright  city  has  been  gravely 
wronged.  We  hear  so  very  much  of  its 
No.  84. — VOL.  xiv. 


dissipation  and  extreme  licentiousness. 
This  at  least  I  can  answer  for — there 
is  or  was  nothing  there  corresponding  to 
the  cold  and  heartless  vice  of  Paris,  to 
the  deliberate  pleasure  in  wickedness 
for  its  own  sake ;  the  public  sentiment 
which  makes  M.  Taine  say  that  there  is 
only  one  hypocrisy  left  in  France,  the 
hypocrisy  of  vice.  There  is  a  certain 
tenderness,  a  geniality  in  the  nature 
of  the  Viennese  people,  which  is  a 
thousand  leagues  removed  from  the  hard 
military  prosaic  sternness  of  the  French- 
man, and  the  Frenchwoman  in  par- 
ticular— that  parade  of  cold  hard  cruel 
sensuality  which  we  may  recognise  in 
such  typical  works  as  About's  Madelon, 
exemplified  as  it  is  too  in  every  little 
journal  that  appears  day  by  day,  Soldi, 
Evenement,  [Figaro,  Vie  Parisienne,  and 
Petit  Journal  itself.  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen  a  single  immoral  piece  upon 
the  Viennese  stage.  The  celebrated 
Viennese  fairy  dramas  of  Baimund, 
Nestroy,  and  others,  replete  with  wit, 
humour,  invention  and  truly  delightful 
fun,  were  written  invariably  in  the  in- 
terest of  virtue  and  goodness.  I  have 
never  in  my  life  seen  such  wonderful 
comic  actors  as  Nestroy  himself  and  a 
certain  marvellous  Scholz,  whose  mere 
appearance  was  a  signal  for  inexhaustible 
merriment.  But  the  laugh  was  never 
against  purity ;  intrigues  of  wedded  life 
were  never  the  subject  of  the  drama. 
There  really  seemed  to  be  no  vice  upon 
principle  in  Vienna — I  mean,  by  cold 
hard  military  system  of  malice  prepense. 
What  there  was  was  born  of  impulse 
and  of  a  profusion  of  sentiment,  very 
silly,  I  dare  say,  too  often,  but  not  odious. 
Compare  the  German  Gretchen  with  the 
French  Madelon :  that  gives  the  con- 
trast. At  that  time,  that  really  wonder- 
ful wit  Saphir  lived  still  and  followed 
everywhere  about  a  young  and  virtuous 
L  E 
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lady  with  golden  locks  to  whom  he  was 
supposed  to  be  deeply  attached,  and 
published  daily  his  amazingly  clever 
paper  the  Humorist — a  publication  of 
the  Punch  order  without  illustrations, 
mainly  supported  by  this  one  brilliant 
and  poetical  wit.  The  Humorist  was 
full  of  descriptions  .of  Viennese  family 
life,  equally  harmless  and  delightful, 
over  which  I  have  often  laughed  for  the 
hour  together.  There  was  nothing  an- 
swering to  the  cold-blooded  twaddle 
about  "dames"  and  "demoiselles"  in 
'Evenement,  in  which  wickedness  has  to 
play  the  part  of  wit.  Public  order  is 
certainly  fairly  preserved  in  Paris — far 
better  than  in  London;  for  vice  is  with 
us,  as  all  men  know,  from  various  causes 
more  abandoned  and  unblushing  than 
in  any  other  nation.  But  who  that 
wandered  through  the  pretty  Volks- 
garten,  in  Vienna,  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  listening  to  the  strains  of  Strauss 
or  Lanner,  or  even  went  to  the  late 
public  ball  at  the  Sperl,  or  the  Birn, 
could  detect  the  presence  of  the  slightest 
impropriety,  or  even  an  approach  to 
boldness  of  demeanour  1  In  Vienna  it 
really  seems  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  much  vice ;  all  seems  so 
kindly  and  so  innocent.  Of  course  this  is 
not  so  by  any  means.  There  are  depths 
beneath  these  smiling  waters,  but  at  all 
events,  I  repeat,  vice  does  not  seem  sys- 
tematic ;  it  is  not  advertised  and  gloried 
in ;  it  has  not  affected  literature,  or 
gravely  tainted  art.  Nudities  are  not 
exposed  in  the  annual  exhibition  which 
would  almost  do  dishonour  to  an  artist's 
studio.  There  is  no  abstract  admira- 
tion for  impurity  or  hardness  of  heart. 
Vienna  has  or  had  its  annual  exhibition. 
How  Gauermann's  tender  landscapes 
glimmer  on  me  through  the  past  with 
their  blue  Alpine  atmosphere,  the  very 
poetry  of  painting,  G'emuthlichkeit  in 
colour  and  in  form  !  It  is  possible  in 
fine  for  a  lad  to  read  amusing  books  and 
newspapers,  and  delight  in  new  poems 
at  Vienna,  without  finding  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  over  one  and  all.  In  France, 
alas,  this  is  impossible.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  pronounce  so  severe  a  sentence, 
but  facts  are  facts,  and  ought  not  to  be 


withheld.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sen- 
sible, reasonable,  logical,  unimaginative 
French  people  act  in  a  way  quite  con- 
trary to  their  true  natures  when  they 
affect  this  cultus  for  frivolity  and  moral 
evil.  Their  ideal  is  misplaced.  They 
admire  what  should  be  despised,  what 
may  be  leniently  viewed  as  passion,  but 
becomes  simply  contemptible  when  done 
coldly  and  on  principle.  There  are  po- 
litical and  religious  causes.  The  Church, 
for  instance  has  lost  her  hold  over  the 
educated  classes,  especially  the  men. 
But  this  is  the  tone  of  the  day,  and  the 
evil  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

That  Vienna  is  a  very  handsome  bril- 
liant eit}^  full  of  tall  white  mansions, 
with  a  grand  cathedral,  St.  Stephen's, 
the  gayest  of  shops  with  the  brightest 
of  signs,  large  picture  galleries,  innu- 
merable equipages,  and  crowds  of  lively 
people  moving  to  and  fro  over  most  ad- 
mirable pavements,  everybody  knows. 
The  Prater  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  drives  ;  the  People's  Prater, 
close  at  hand,  is  gayer  and  livelier  still. 
Such  a  string  of  splendid  equipages  as  I 
have  seen  rolling  over  the  Leopold's 
Bridge  for  two  hours  together  in  an 
afternoon  of  May,  even  Paris  or  London 
can  scarcely  equal.  Certainly  there  is 
no  such  display  of  magnificent  Hey- 
ducks  behind  or  before  carriages  in  the 
whole  world  ;  they  beat  our  Jeameses 
all  to  nothing.  Vienna  is  not  so  agree- 
able irl  the  summer;  clouds  of  dust  stifle 
one  then,  and  sometimes  cover  the  trees 
far  and  wide  ;  and  in  winter  the  Alpine 
breezes  are  very  trying  to  delicate  chests ; 
but  the  spring  months  are  truly  delight- 
ful in  the  great  imperial  city.  The 
Viennese  ladies  are  considered  to  dress 
better  than  any  other  Germans,  with 
more  taste  and  elegance  ;  the  beauty  of 
the  Hungarians  is  an  indisputable  fact. 
The  parti-coloured  dresses  of  Slavonian 
gypsies,  with  singularly  handsome  faces, 
and  of  various  Orientals,  give  the  sober 
traveller  from  the  West  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  far  eastern  world  behind.  Indeed 
East  and  West  meet  in  this  city,  civili- 
zation and  magnificence,  and  so  it  bears 
the  impress  of  a  capital  indeed.  Above 
all,  a  certain  kindliness  of  nature  makes 
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itself  felt  in  all  directions  and  in  all 
people — a  true  Athenian  amenity,  or 
something  better — and  prevents  an  En- 
glishman's feeling  himself  for  any  length 
of  time  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land. 

Of  course  there  were,  and  are,  dark 
shadows  to  the  picture.  I  will  relate  a 
little  anecdote  which  may  serve  to  give 
some  notion  of  the  old  bureaucratic 
routine,  by  which  the  country  has  been 
so  long  administered,  both  in  its  weak- 
ness and  in  its  bonhommie.  One  even- 
ing I  happened  to  pass  through  a  street 
where  there  was  a  great  concourse  of 
people.  The  Eussian  Embassy  had  illu- 
minated for  some  reason  or  other.  I 
was  driven  or  pushed  by  the  crowd 
against  a  very  tall  and  stout  man  in  a 
kind  of  domestic  uniform,  whom  I  took 
for  a  Heyduck,  or  upper  servant,  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel.  This  individual  asked 
me  rather  rudely  what  I  meant.  I  an- 
swered, quietly,  that  he  must  have  seen 
that  I  was  pushed  by  those  behind  me, 
and  was  rather  surprised  at  his  speaking 
in  such  a  tone.  Instantly  I  found  my- 
self in  the  keeping  of  six  soldiers  of  the 
line,  who  marched  me  off  to  the  prin- 
cipal police-station  at  a  double  quick 
pace.  Here,  after  considerable  deten- 
tion, I  was  informed  by  certain  polite 
gentlemen  in  a  bureau  that  I  had  grossly 
insulted  the  head  of  the  Viennese  police. 
I  explained  that  I  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  quality  of  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, having  taken  him  for  a  servant 
(grave  impiety !),  but  that  the  insult 
proceeded  from  himself  j  and,  being  able 
to  give  my  card,  and  good  references  to 
the  ambassador,  £c.,  I  was  requested  to 
draw  up  a  protocol  in  writing  on  the 
spot,  stating  the  facts  of  the  case.  Ger- 
man was  then  to  me  as  a  mother  tongue. 
I  was  then  bowed  out  with  the  assurance 
that  I  should  soon  hear  further  on  the 
subject.  It  so  happened,  that  my  resi- 
dence in  Vienna  was  lengthened  out  by 
various  causes,  and  one  day — a  whole 
year  after  this  event — when  it  had  es- 
caped my  memory,  1  received  an  official 
summons  to  appear  on  a  certain  day 
and  at  a  certain  hour  before  the  ^police 
for  heavy  crimes — "  fur  schwere  Verbre- 
chen,"  A  curious  summons  !  but  having  a 


conscience  tolerably  clear  of  heavy  crimes 
at  least,  I  went  at  the  time  appointed  to 
a  bureau  in  a  tall  building,  where  I  saw 
two  exceedingly  respectable  and  amiable 
old  gentlemen.  These  old  gentlemen 
informed  me,  after  the  due  ceremonials 
of  introduction  had  been  gone  through, 
that  the  Herr  Ober-Polizei-Director  had 
lodged  a  very  grave  complaint  against 
me  some  thirteen  months  before,  which 
had  naturally  had  to  pass  through  a 
variety  of  channels,  fulfilling  certain 
legal  regulations,  before  it  could  come 
on  for  hearing.  All  possible  expedition, 
however,  had  been  made,  the  party 
accused  being  a  foreigner,  who  might  pre- 
sumedly leave  Vienna,  and  the  injured 
individual  being  so  highly  important  a 
state-functionary.  Finally,  then,  I  was 
requested  to  make  there  and  then  a 
further  protocol  stating  the  reasons  for 
which  I  had  permitted  nryself  the  words 
or  actions  so  grievously  complained  of, 
or  otherwise  allowing  myself  to  be  in 
fault.  I  have  no  doubt  that  thia  pro- 
ceeding to  the  protocol- writing  at  once 
with  such  precipitation  was  a  highly 
irregular  procedure  \  that  I  ought  to 
have  had  six  weeks  at  least  allowed  me 
for  full  consideration,  with  power  to 
apply  for  further  extensions  to  a  time 
probably  unlimited.  I  found  indeed 
that  this  crab-like  advance  was  the 
regular  course  of  proceeding  in  a  far 
more  serious  matter — a  lawsuit,  carried 
on  by  writing,  which  detained  us  in 
Vienna  for  so  long  ;  fur  in  tins  we  took 
just  three  years  to  determiue  two  things 
— which  of  two  or  three  courts  was  to  try 
the  cause,  and  then  whether  there  was 
or  was  not  anything  to  try.  The  sum 
involved  was  about  10,0002.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  years  our  opponents,  a  large 
banking-house,  broke,  and  scarcely  paid 
a  shilling  in  the  pound  :  a  sufficiently 
melancholy  experience  of  Austrian  law ! 
which  was  administered  then  by  bodies 
of  counsellors,  not  single  magistrates  or 
judges,  in  order  to  secure  impartiality,, — 
the  surest  of  all  means,  need  I  say,  that 
could,  by  any  possibility,  be  devised  to 
remove  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
enable  the  particular  counsellor  "uno 
was  secretly  charged  by  his  brethren 
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with,  the  management  of  the  case  to 
receive  bribes  at  will  and  pleasure.  I 
trust  that,  with  constitutionalism,  there 
has  come  a  great  improvement  in  this 
matter. 

But  to  return  to  my  plain  tale,  the 
two  amiable  functionaries  of  the  police 
for  heavy  crimes  finally  invited  me  to 
pass  that  way  ere  long  in  order  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  suit.  They  were  very 
pleasant  old  gentlemen,  and  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  chit-chat  on  things  in 
general.  As  I  had  got  into  trouble  by 
quarrelling  with  a  functionary,  they 
had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  I 
must  be  a  revolutionary  character — a 
most  desperate  radical,  as  they  mildly 
hinted.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
in  those  young  days  I  was  a  very  hot 
and  furious  Tory,  and  so  I  proceeded  to 
inform  them.  I  shall  never  forget  their 
mild  surprise.  "No,  no,"  said  these 
hoary-headed  bureaucrats,  "  one  must 
not  be  too  reactionary  either."  This  to 
a  young  English  constitutionalist,  an 
ardent  lover  of  freedom,  Tory  or  not, 
from  an  old  Austrian  servant  of  ab- 
solutism, may  sound  a  little  strong ; 
but  in  those  days  English  Toryism  was 
looked  upon  as  something  monstrous  in 
Austria — as  shockingly  Anglican  and 
anti-catholic  for  one  thing,  and  altogether 
identified  with  old-fashioned  notions. 
The  Viennese  ministerial  papers  always 
spoke  of  English  Tories  with  a  kind  of 
pious  shuddering.  I  can  give  another 
very  curious  illustration  of  this  feeling. 
"When  Mr.  Wertheimer,  a  banker  of 
Vienna,  and  a  literary  man  of  much 
talent,  who  has  translated  Knowles's 
"Wife"  and  "Hunchback"  admirably, 
met  me  at  Madame  de  Goethe's,  who  was 
then  at  Vienna,  and  asked  me  to  his 
house,  he  went  home  and  told  his  wife 
and  her  friend  Betty  Paoli  (Fraulein 
Gliick),  the  chief  poetess  of  Germany, 
who  lived  with  them,  that  he  had  asked 
a  young  Englishman  to  come  and  see 
them,  but  that  they  must  prepare  their 
minds  for  a  shock,  because  the  English- 
man was  an  avowed  Tory.  And  these 
ladies  looked  forward  to  seeing  me,  as 
they  afterwards  confessed  when  we 
became  intimate,  with  a  mixture  of  ex- 


citement and  alarm,  as  though  I  had 
been  a  kind  of  monster.  Nay,  when  I 
did  come,  the  ladies  positively  wept 
because  I  launched  into  a  fiery  denuncia- 
tion of  Byron  and  Napoleon,  two  of  my 
pet  aversions  then.  Poor  Byron  !  Every 
ass  now  kicks  the  dead  lion.  Such  was 
the  kindliness  of  those  Austrian  natures. 
So  the  old  gentlemen  in  the  bureau 
were  by  no  means  alone  in  their  opinion. 
They  warned  me  solemnly  against 
the  excesses  of  British  Toryism,  and 
sighed  more  than  once,  "One  really 
must  not  be  too  illiberal."  I  thought 
it  a  famous  joke,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  undeceive  them  as  to  the  strong  dis- 
approval of  absolutism  which  it  was 
very  possible  to  combine  with  English 
Toryism.  The  good-natured  bureau- 
crats had  not  fixed  a  term  for  my  return. 
Some  two  months  later,  however,  I 
looked  in  again,  and  then  learnt,  rather 
to  my  surprise,  that  my  accuser  had 
been  already  nonsuited,  and  I  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  simple  innocence,  or 
ignorance.  The  kind  old  gentlemen 
next  proceeded  to  inquire  whether  I 
would  not  perhaps  lodge  a  counter-action 
in  my  turn.  But  this  I  humbly  declined 
to  do,  on  the  ground  that  I  could  not 
undertake  to  remain  for  fifteen  months 
longer  in  Vienna  in  order  to  execute  a 
most  uncalled-for  vengeance  on  an 
honourable  functionary  who  had  only 
erred,  if  at  all,  by  an  excess  of  high- 
mindedness.  And  so  there  the  matter 
ended.  And  I  may  add  that  there  is 
not  one  syllable  of  exaggeration  in  the 
narrative.  These  are  the  literal  facts. 
Such  was  the  dilatory  character  of 
Austrian  law  at  that  period. 

Very  kind  old  gentlemen  these 
Austrian  functionaries  were,  as  I  have 
said,  and  so  were  Austrian  functionaries 
generally — except,  indeed,  in  Italy,  where 
their  nerves  were  apt  to  be  kept  on  the 
stretch,  and  their  tempers  exacerbated 
accordingly.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  a 
whole  population  incessantly  engaged  in 
sticking  pins  and  needles  into  you,  to  say 
the  least ;  but  the  military  Prussian  stiff- 
ness of  which  some  English  travellers 
complain  is  not  rife  in  Austria,  despite  the 
admirable  constitution  and  great  spirit 
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of  their  army.  Not  that  I  would  speak 
in  disparagement  of  Austria's  great  rival. 
I  have  never  lived  in  Prussia  proper, 
but  two  of  my  best  German  friends — 
Karl  Simrock,  the  author  of  the  charm- 
ing "Ehine  Legends"  and  restorer  of 
the  Mebelungen,  and  one  of  the  best  of 

Germans  and  of  men,  and  L ,  the 

banker  of  Berlin,  whom  I  met  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  after  many 
years  of  parting  retain  in  the  kindliest 
estimation — are   the  most  Prussian  of 
Prussians,  and  know  far  more  about  the 
matter  than  I  do.     Internal  politics  are 
hard  of  solution  for  the  foreigner.     I 
must   say  I  regret  the  small  royalties 
and  principalities.     It  may  be  a  foolish 
regret,  but  I  feel  it :  I  liked  the  Eesidenz- 
Stadte,  those  many  centres  of  art  and 
science  and  taste  and  literature  :  I  hate 
a  vast  centralization  or  overgrown  me- 
tropolis with  deserted  provinces.     But 
let   that  pass.      Social    questions    fall 
within  the  domain  of  all.     There  is  an 
army  of  bureaucrats  then,  in  Austria,  as 
in   almost  all  continental  lands.     The 
unhappy   division   of    ranks   by   strict 
lines   of  demarcation,   from   which   we 
only  in  England  have  escaped,  has  been 
the  bane  of  all  these  countries,  the  source 
of  revolution,  of  social  discontent,  and 
even  of  religious  infidelity,  of  hatred  of 
all  the  things  that  are.     The  aristocracy 
have   become   a   favoured  social   class, 
priding  themselves  on  their  exclusive- 
ness,    not   exercising    important    func- 
tions,   unfitted   for  the   liberal   profes- 
sions by  the  Von,  and   so  condemned 
as  a  body  to  either  military  or  bureau- 
cratic services  for  their  bread.      Hence, 
in  part,  the  necessity  for  large  bureau- 
cratic employment.      Then,  again,  the 
consequences  of  the  first  French  revo- 
lution have  been  felt  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  example   of  France  has   been 
widely   followed.      Thus    an   arbitrary 
division  of  property  is  now  the  law  of 
Italy.     A  nobility  which  had  left   its 
duties  undischarged,  and  lived  upon  the 
smiles  of  a  monarch,  could  not  be  trusted 
by  the  people — would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  exercise  magisterial  functions 
for  honour's   sake.     Strictly  speaking, 
indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  gentry 


or  untitled  nobility  anywhere  on  the 
continent,  save  perhaps  in  Eussia  after  a 
fashion,  and  in  Hungary,  where  the 
magnates  are  hereditary  peers ;  but  there 
also  the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn, 
because  all  the  descendants  of  a  count 
or  baron,  to  the  thousandth  degree,  are 
directly  noble  and  always  must  remain 
so.  There  is  no  ebb  and  flow,  no  flux 
and  reflux,  as  with  us.  Hence  mutual 
jealousy,  and  spite,  and  rancour,  far 
worse,  far  more  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity than  our  snobbishness,  which  is 
born  of  social  uncertainty;  hence  the  total 
absence  of  a  genuine  fusion  of  classes, 
which  seems  indeed  incapable  of  realisa- 
tion. The  Emperor  has  done  what  he 
could  to  remedy  this  since  the  constitu- 
tional system  was  introduced  in  Austria, 
but  these  evils  are  the  growth  of  centuries, 
and  they  cannot  be  lightly  extirpated. 
Indeed,  one  sees  but  one  searching 
remedy,  and  that  I  fear  is  not  likely  to 
be  applied, — the  sweeping  away  of  all 
titles  save  the  simple  Von  for  all  who 
are  not  peers,  and  the  allowing  every 
man  who  retires  from  business,  to  take 
a  coat  of  arms  and  adopt  the  Von,  on 
payment  of  a  moderate  sum — according 
to  the  almost  immemorial  usage  in  the 
matter  of  Esquireship  of  our  own  re- 
spected Herald's  College.  It  was  about 
the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses  that 
our  own  wise  forefathers,  shunning  os- 
tentation, gradually  dropped  all  titles, 
save  Esquire,  which  were  not  recognised 
by  a  hereditary  call  to  legislation ;  and 
we  reap  the  almost  incalculable  benefit 
of  this  noble  act  of  self-denial,  not  im- 
posed on  them  by  law,  but  at  the  most 
by  custom  and  public  opinion.  The 
baronetcy  is  the  only  anomaly  in  our 
system,  and  that  does  not  do  much 
harm;  Englishmen  could  never  be  quite 
logical  in  anything  :  but  the  eldest  son 
of  a  Duke,  as  we  all  know,  is  only  an 
Esquire  before  the  law.  So  it  comes  to 
pass  that  you  can  rarely  determine 
whether  an  Englishman  be  of  noble  or 
of  gentle  blood  or  no  without  the  most 
careful  inquiry,  which  nobody  cares  to 
make.  Has  a  man  a  certain  position? 
That  is  our  first  inquiry  ;  and  in  a  rich 
country  I  suppose  it  must  be  so,  for  rich 
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and  poor  men  cannot  well  live  on  terms 
of  social  equality,  or  at  least  their  wives 
cnnnot ;  and  in  the  second  place  we  ask, 
Is  he  a  gentleman  1  or  an  educated, 
civilized  man  ?  And  the  rest  may  take 
its  chance.  If  the  continent  could  attain 
to  this  simple  result,  there  would,  we 
imagine,  be  no  more  revolutions  and  com- 
paratively little  discontent,  for  men  feel 
more  keenly  wounds  to  vanity  than 
blows  to  self  interest,  and  disunited, 
disintegrated,  classes  can  never  consti- 
tute a  powerful  state.  We  not  only 
tolerate,  we  like  our  peerage,  most  of 
us,  because  it  serves  a  useful  end,  and 
affronts  nobody.  At  this  hour,  on  the 
contrary,  after  all  French  revolutions, 
the  social  distinctions  between  classes  in 
France  are  as"  marked  as  ever.  Even  in 
Paris,  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  have 
little  to  do  with  any  other  class,  and  in 
the  provinces,  at  least  in  private  life, 
things  are  almost  where  they  were  before 
'89.  Hence  perpetual  wrath  and  mutual 
contempt,  and  utter  isolation  of  those 
who  should  be  leaders.  Things  are  not 
much  better  in  other  continental  lands, 
but  they  might  become  better  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  Austria  there  is  a  most  strongly- 
marked  line  drawn  between  rank  and 
rank,  and  there  was  then  very  little  or  no 
hope  of  passing  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other.  A  fearful  system  this !  The 
hi^rh  nobility  were  generally  ignorant 
«nd  careless,  —  Hungarian  magnates 
-excepted,  who  had  much  of  the  British 
spirit  in  their  works  and  ways.  Literary 
i  'en,  men  of  the  very  highest  genius,  were 
'  tally  unknown  in  fashionable  circles, 
<^s  I  soon  discovered, — scarcely  known 
even  by  reputation.  The  most  agreeable 
honse,  perhaps,  in  Vienna,  was  that  of 
Dr.  Wertheimer,  already  mentioned, 
where  one  met  a  truly  brilliant  literary 
gathering — besides  the  German  Sappho, 
Betty  Paoli  (an  oddly  assumed  name), 
Franz  Von  Schober,  a  remarkably  ugly 
man,  who  always  had  twenty  ladies 
hanging  round  him  magnetized,  Saphir, 
Frankl,  the  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  sometimes 
Lenau,  Karl  Beck,  Otto  Prechtler,  and 
even  Grillparzer,  the  great  Austrian. 
The  artists'  chief  place  of  assemblage 


was  at  the  Baroness  E^cheles'.  The  baron 
had  married  a  lady  of  high  rank,  being 
himself  only  an  ennobled:  banker  and  a 
"  millionaire,"  and  it  was  a  fact  that  his 
wife  could  only  go  to  see  her  sisters  in 
a  strictly  private  way  by  the  back-stairs 
from  the  date  of  her  marriage.  Gentle- 
men of  good  family  went  to  her  house, 
— ladies,  of  course,  never  ;  and,  strangest 
fact  of  all,  when  these  gentlemen  met 
the  Baroness  in  the  street,  they  did 
not  bow  to  her.  They  only  knew  her 
en  cachette.  Another  great  banker  and 

millionaire,   G ,  was   honoured   by 

several  of  the  leading  members  of  so- 
ciety dining  with  him,  of  course  men 
only,  from  time  to  time.  One  of  them 
said  one  day  after  a  particularly  good 

dinner,  "  Really,  G ,  you  must  come 

and  taste  my  Moselle  one  of  these  days." 
"  No,  no ;  I  knovr  my  place  too  well," 
replied  the  banker.  I  have  heard  this 
story  told  several  times  by  excellent 
Viennese  people,  to  prove  how  thoroughly 
independent  in  spirit  was  their  favourite 

G .     And  the  Viennese  people  are 

a  very  independent  set  after  their  fashion, 
though  kindly  and  genial.  Indeed  we 
may  not  unfrequently  remark  that,  where 
political  liberty  is  denied  to  people,  they 
take  it  out  in  rudeness.  Wounded  self- 
love  grasps  at  this  method  of  revenge 
or  self-assertion.  Englishmen  of  the 
middle  classes  are  very  polite  because 
they  feel  their  real  power. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  delightful 
reminiscences  of  Vienna  is  that  of  the 
great  dramatic  poet,  Grillparzer — one 
indeed,  to  my.  mind,  of  the  greatest  of 
the  great.  My  friends  have  been  apt 
to  set  the  opinion  down  to  personal 
friendship  or  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
when  I  told  them,  what  I  still  think, 
that  Grillparzer  (pronounce  Grillpartzer), 
was  a  greater  dramatist  than  either 
Schiller  or  Goethe ;  but  such  is  my  deli- 
berate conviction,  to  which  indeed  I  am 
ready  to  pledge  my  little  reputation  as 
a  critic.  I  hold  that  a  higher  power  and  a 
more  genial  art  are  shown  in  such  works 
as  "The  Dream  a  Life,"  and  "The  Waves 
of  Love  and  Ocean,"  than  in  "  Faust " 
and  "  Egmont "  and  "  Don  Carlos." 
A  certain  underlying  irony  is  rarely 
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•absent  from  the  most  pathetic  works  of 
Grillparzer,   whicji  supplies  the  saving 
salt  to  literature,  and  wards  from  grave 
-errors  of  taste,  and  from  the  absurdities 
which  shock  us  every  now  and  then  in 
the  master-pieces  of  those  more  famous 
men  whom  I  have  named — a  sense  at 
once  of  the  greatness  and  littleness  of 
things.     Scott  has  it,  Shakespeare  has 
it,  Tennyson  also  in  due  measure,  and 
Grillparzer   in   perfection.      Schiller  is 
always  on  the  stretch,  and  Goethe  is 
too   often  small;    one  unreal   and  the 
other  prosaic.     Of  course  they  remain 
poets  of  the  very  highest  order.     But 
Grillparzer  is  famous  in  Austria,  though 
scarcely  out  of  it.     It  is  the  settled  con- 
clusion of  North  Germany  that  Austria 
is  ^Boeotiau ;    and   Grillparzer,    having 
written  a  tragedy  in  praise  of  loyalty, 
"  The  Faithful  Vassal  of  his  Lord,"  has 
become  a  name  forbidden.     He  was  an 
ardent  constitutionalist  when   I  knew 
him,  not  long  after  the  publication  of 
that  drama — a  lover  of  England  but  not 
of  pure  democracy ;   a  rather  reserved 
retiring  man,  and  yet  to  me,  the  youth- 
ful Englishman  who  sought  him  out  to 
lay  my  soul's  homage  at  his  feet,  open 
as  the  day  and  kind;  perfectly  unassum- 
ing.    It  may  go  for  little,  but  I  never 
knew   a   man    in   whose   presence    my 
heart  swelled  so  with  reverence.     Con- 
scious of  his   own  powers,  content  to 
be    neglected  or  even  forgotten — tears 
almost  start  to  my  eyes  when  I  remem- 
ber him  now,  and  feel  the  littleness  of 
vanity.     He  took  the  warmest  interest 
in  our  English  Constitution,  and  again 
in  a  very  different  matter,  our  English 
dramatic  literature.     In   particular,  he 
thought  that   our  best   comedies  were 
far  too  little  known  upon  the  Continent, 
He   instanced    several    pieces   of  Mrs. 
Centlivre's    as    being    masterpieces   in 
their   way.     Exquisitely,  to   my  mind, 
that  is, -with  subtle  truth,  has  he  deli- 
neated the  good  and  evil  of  Vienna, 
"Die  Kaiserstadt,"   in   a   lyric   which 
may  be  thus  freely  but  fairly  rendered. 
It  is  called  "A  Parting  from  Vienna." 
It  was  written  before  the  writer's  Italian 
journey,  and  I  give  it  here  as  bearing  so 
directly  on  my  subject,  and  suggesting 
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much,  with  the  concentration  poetry 
alone  attains  to,  that  might  be  expanded 
into  an  essay  of  many  pages. 

"Awhile,  farewell,  Imperial  Gem, 
Of  cities  liveliest,  brightest !  3 
Rare  charms  !   Yet,  tired  of  thee,  and  them, 
Thou  scarcely  now  delightest 

"  Vienna,  beautiful,  but  fraught 

With  wiles  no  tongue  may  number, 
Too  oft  thy  summer  breath  has  wrought 
A  Capua's  nerveless  slumber. 

"  Soft  are  the  meads  around  thee  spread, 

And  calm  the  river  flowing, 
And  languid  airs  Elysium-shed, 
And  skies  are  mildly  glowing. 

"  And  music  far  and  wide  awakes 

As  in  her  own  dominions  ; 
Small  need  for  speech ;  even  thought  for- 


And  memory  waves  her  pinions. 

"  A  pleasant  race,  that  knows  the  time, 

And  healthy  sense  possesses, 
And  reason  weaves  with  song  and  rhyme, 
And  heeds  not  Thought's  distresses." 

"  Here  life  seems  nearly  poetry ;    * 

Which  proves  art's  greatest  danger, 
For  nearly  never  quite  may  be, 
And  effort  rests  a  stranger. 

**To  live,  to  breathe — the  tranquil  charm 

Preoccupies  existence. 
Expression's  labour  might  alarm, 
And  therefore  keeps  its  distance. 

"  The  tablet  and  the  canvas  rest 

Right  virginal  for  ever. 
Muse,  may  the  traveller  prove  more  blest 
In  active  art's  endeavour !" 

I  have  met  with  many  celebrities  in 
the  course  of  more  than  forty  years, 
but  never  with  an  individuality  which 
impressed  me  with  such  a  sense  of 
quiet  far-reaching  power  as  that  of  my 
dear  friend  Grillparzer.  The  world, 
has  scarcely  given  him  his  due,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  future  generations  will 
seek  to  atone  for  this  by  the  warmth 
and  ardour  of  their  praises.  Not  only 
books  have  their  fates,  as  Horace  has 
it,  but  poets  also.  Witness  the  long 
obscurity  of  Wordsworth,  who  wrote 
the  grandest  lyric  in  our  tongue,  the 
"Ode  to  Duty,"  and  the  brilliant 
success  of  Cowley  and  others  far  less 
worthy  than  he.  But  I  must  bring 
these  pages  to  a  close.  I  could  tell, 
indeed,  long  stories  of  Schb'nbrunn  and 
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the  Austrian  Baden,  and  all  the  green  have  I  seen  such  magnificent  tableaux 

neighbourhood   of  the   far-famed   city,  vivants,  half-a-dozen   at   a   time,  repre- 

and  reveal  the  glories  of  the    Graben  senting  a  large  wall  covered  with  inaster- 

and  of  vMunsch's.    But  to  what  purpose  ?  pieces,  as  at  the  Viennese  court.     Their 

The  celebrated  Burg-Theater  was  a  de-  luxury  was  great,  and  the  military  and 

lightful  place  of  resort  in  those  clays.  Hungarian  dresses  were  most  striking  in 

The  actors  were  the  finest  I  have  ever  their  picturesque  splendour  of  array, 

seen,  for  tragedy  or  high  comedy  alike ;  Perhaps  all  these  things  may  be  modi- 

the   hours    perfectly    convenient,  from  fied  now.     I  write  of  an  old  time,  and 

seven  to  ten  ;  the  prices  fairly  moderate,  many  memories  are  associated  for  me 

In  most  things,  however,  Vienna  is  an  with  Vienna  which  forbid  impartiality, 

expensive   city.     House-accommodation  But  I  think  that  most  Englishmen  and 

is  limited,  and  consequently  dear,  and  Englishwomen  who  roam  thither  in  the 

firing  is  a  very  heavy  article,  with  vast  spring,  or  even  in  the  autumn,  will  be 

German  stoves  and  severe  cold  without,  charmed   with   the  imperial   city,   and 

Indeed,    most   fashionable  people    did  apt  to  retain  a  very  kindly  memory  all 

not  come  up  to  Vienna  every  year,  be-  their  days  of  the  good  Austrian  folk 

cause  they  could  not  afford  it.     Never  and  their  genial  happy  ways. 


BY  THE  WATEES   OF  BABYLOK 

B.  c.  570. 

HERE  where  I  dwell  I  waste  to  skin  and  bone ; 
The  curse  is  come  upon  me,  and  I  waste 
In  penal  torment  powerless  to  atone. 

The  curse  is  come  on  me,  which  makes  no  haste 
And  doth  not  tarry,  crushing  both  the  proud 
Hard  man  and  him  the  sinner  double-faced. 

Look  not  upon  me,  for  my  soul  is  bowed 
Within  me,  as  my  body  in  this  mire; 
My  soul  crawls  dumb-struck,  sore-bested  and  cowed. 

As  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  scourged  by  fire, 
As  Jericho  before  God's  trumpet-peal, 
So  we  the  elect  ones  perish  in  His  ire. 

Vainly  we  gird  on  sackcloth,  vainly  kneel 
With  famished  faces  toward  Jerusalem : 
His  heart  is  shut  against  us  not  to  feel, 

His  ears  against  our  cry  He  shutteth  them, 

His  hand  He  shorteneth  that  He  will  not  save, 
His  law  is  loud  against  us  to  condemn  : 

And  we,  as  unclean  bodies  in  the  grave 
Inheriting  corruption  and  the  dark, 
Are  outcast  from  His  presence  which  we  crave. 

Our  Mercy  hath  departed  from  His  Ark, 
Our  Glory  hath  departed  from  His  rest, 
Our  Shield  hath  left  us  naked  as  a  mark 

Unto  all  pitiless  eyes  made  manifest. 
Our  very  Father  hath  forsaken  us, 
Our  God  hath  cast  us  from  Him :  we  oppress'd 
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Unto  our  foes  are  even  marvellous, 

A  hissing  and  a  butt  for  pointing  hands, 

Whilst  God  Almighty  hunts  and  grinds  us  thus ; 
For  He  hath  scattered  us  in  alien  lands, 

Our  priests,  our  princes,  our  anointed  king, 

And  bound  us  hand  and  foot  with  brazen  bands. 
Here  while  I  sit  my  painful  heart  takes  wing 

Home  to  the  home-land  I  must  see  no  more, 

Where  milk  and  honey  flow,  where  waters  spring 
And  fail  not,  where  I  dwelt  in  days  of  yore 

Under  my  fig-tree  and  my  fruitful  vine, 

There  where  my  parents  dwelt  at  ease  before: 
!N"ow  strangers  press  the  olives  that  are  mine, 

Reap  all  the  corners  of  my  harvest-field, 

And  make  their  fat  hearts  wanton  with  my  wine; 
To  them  my  trees,  to  them  my  gardens  yield 

Their  sweets  and  spices  and  their  tender  green, 

O'er  them  in  noontide  heat  outspread  their  shield. 
Yet  these  are  they  whose  fathers  had  not  been 

Housed  with  my  dogs,  whom  hip  and  thigh  we  smote 

And  with  their  blood  washed  their  pollutions  clean, 
Purging  the  land  which  spewed  them  from  its  throat ; 

Their  daughters  took  we  for  a  pleasant  prey, 

Choice  tender  ones  on  whom  the  fathers  doat. 
Now  they  in  turn  have  led  their  own  away; 

Our  daughters  and  our  sisters  and  our  wives 

Sore  weeping  as  they  weep  who  curse  the  day, 
To  live,  remote  from  help,  dishonoured  lives, 

Soothing  their  drunken  masters  with  a  song, 

Or  dancing  in  their  golden  tinkling  gyves  : 
Accurst  if  they  remember  through  the  long 

Estrangement  of  their  exile,  twice  accursed 

If  they  forget  and  join  the  accursed  throng. 
How  doth  my  heart  that  is  so  wrung  not  burst 

When  I  remember  that  my  way  was  plain, 

And  that  God's  candle  lit  me  at  the  first, 
Whilst  now  I  grope  in  darkness,  grope  in  vain, 

Desiring  but  to  find  Him  Who  is  lost, 

To  find  Him  once  again,  but  once  again. 
His  wrath  came  on  us  to  the  uttermost, 

His  covenanted  and  most  righteous  wrath: 

Yet  this  is  He  of  Whom  we  made  our  boast, 
Who  lit  the  Fiery  Pillar  in  our  path, 

Who  swept  the  Bed  Sea  dry  before  our  feet, 

Who  in  His  jealousy  smote  kings,  and  hath 
Sworn  once  to  David  :  One  shall  fill  thy  seat 

Born  of  thy  body,  as  the  sun  and  moon 

'Stablished  for  aye  in  sovereignty  complete. 
0  Lord,  remember  David,  and  that  soon. 

The  Glory  hath  departed,  Ichabod ! 

Yet  now,  before  our  sun  grow  dark  at  noon, 
Before  we  come  to  nought  beneath  Thy  rod, 

Before  we  go  down  quick  into  the  pit, 

Eemember  us  for  good,  0  God,  our  God  :— 
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Thy  Name  will  I  remember,  praising  it, 

'Though  Thou  forget  me,  though  Thou  hide  Thy  face, 
And  blot  me  from  the  Book  which  Thou  hast  writ; 

Thy  Name  will  I  remember  in  my  praise, 
And  call  to  mind  Thy  faithfulness  of  old, 
Though  as  a  weaver  Thou  cut  off  my  days, 

And  end  me  as  a  tale  ends  that  is  told. 

CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI. 


A  M  A  T  E  U  R  S  H  I  P. 
A  CONVERSATION. 


BY   PHILIP   GILBERT   IIAMERTOX. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Mr.  PLUMPTON,  a  rich  country  gentleman. 
Mr.  MANTLEY,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 
Mr.  SHERLOCK,  a  philosoplier. 
Mr.  BTTRLEY,  a  merchant. 
Mr.  LAKE,  an  artist. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  We  have  a  neigh- 
bour, Captain  Washwell,  who  is  a  de- 
voted amateur  of  painting,  at  least  in 
water-colour.  He  works  so  hard  and  so 
steadily,  that  he  must  by  this  time  have 
accumulated  an  immense  collection  of 
sketches.  I  should  like  to  procure  for 
you,  Mr.  Lake,  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  ;  but,  as  Washwell  is  an  amateur, 
you  would  very  likely  despise  him,  and 
it  might  be  more  prudent  to  keep  you 
apart. 

Mr.  Lake.  On  the  contrary,  T  should 
like  to  see  the  sketches ;  no  doubt,  as 
you  say  that  Captain  Washwell  has  been 
a  hard  worker,  he  must  have  produced 
many  interesting  things, 

Mr.  Plumpton.  You  are  too  cautious 
to  say  what  you  really  expect,  or  at  any 
rate  too  just  to  condemn  our  neighbour's 
performances  before  you  have  seen  them; 
still,  I  have  always  observed  that  artists 
consider  amateurs  as  necessarily  inca- 
pable of  producing  anything  of  any 
value. 

Mr.  Lake.  Perhaps  some  such  preju- 
dice may  exist  amongst  us.  We  see 
a  great  deal  of  amateur's  work,  and  we 
see  very  little  that  is  to  be  called  good, 


considered  as  art ;  still,  it  may  be  inte- 
resting as  memoranda,  and  really  valu- 
able to  the  amateur  himself,  as  remind- 
ing him  of  what  he  has  seen.  A  very 
poor  sketch  is  enough  to  recall  a  place 
vividly  to  the  person  who  made  it,  and 
the  amount  of  looking  necessary  for  any- 
thing like  a  useful  study  is  so  great  that 
it  impresses  the  subject  of  the  study 
upon  the  mind. 

Mr.  Plumplon.  We  have  the  advan- 
tage of  having  an  amateur  in  the  present 
company ;  it  is  as  well  that  I  should 
warn  you.  My  friend  Mantley,  here,  is 
a  great  amateur  of  wood-carving,  and 
has  succeeded,  I  think,  wonderfully. 

Mr.  Mantley.  Common  wood-carving 
is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  painting. 
The  amount  of  skill  required  for  such 
ordinary  old  carved  furniture  as  we  meet 
with  in  country  houses  was  very  mode- 
rate ;  and  such  moderate  skill  lies,  I  be- 
lieve, within  the  reach  of  most  amateurs 
who  have  a  taste  that  way,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  leisure.  I  believe  that 
such  carving  as  I  do  is  about  equal  to 
the  common  carving  done  in  the  country 
by  the  rude  craftsmen  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  that  is  not  saying 
much  for  it.  Any  real  sculpture,  re- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  form,  would  be 
beyond  my  reach,  and  I  am  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  attempt  it. 

Mr.  Lake.  And  yet  your  neighbour, 
Captain  Washwell,  attempts  something 
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still  more  difficult  than  form.    He  works, 
I  understood  yon  to  say,  in  colour. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  Yes,  he  is  a  devoted 
colourist.  But  why  should  he  not  suc- 
<  i'crl  as  well  as  an  artist1?  He  works 
quite  as  hard,  lie  is  at  it  from  morning 
till  night. 

Mr.  Lake.  Probably  he  has  not  always 
worked  so  ;  perhaps,  when  he  was 
younger,  some  other  occupation  absorbed 
the  greater  part  of  his  time.  His  mili- 
tary title  implies  as  much. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  Yes,  but  for  the  last 
teji  years  Washwell  has  done  nothing 
but  paint ;  and  is  not  that  a  space  of 
time  long  enough  to  learn  the  profession 
in? 

Mr.  Lake,  ^"o  doubt,  if  the  whole  of 
the  time  had  been  wisely  employed  ;  but 
this  is  very  rarely  the  case  with  amateurs. 
The  discipline  of  gradual  progress  is  very 
irksome  ;  amateurs  try  to  evade  it,  and 
so  fail. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  But,  to  go  more  into 
detail, — what  does  this  discipline  consist 
of?  Washwell  draws  for  form,  works  in 
sepia  for  light  and  shade,  and  in  water- 
colour  for  colour.  What  can  he  do 
more  ?  Is  not  that  the  regular  division 
of  progressive  stud}*  in  art  1  I  speak 
only  as  an  outsider,  but  I  have  always 
heard  artists  prescribe  such  a  division  of 
labour. 

Mr.  Sherlock  There  must  be  a  reason 
for  the  very  obvious  difference  we  always 
find  between  the  work  of  amateurs  and 
that  of  artists.  It  is  not  mere  industry. 
An  industrious  amateur  often  works 
harder  and  more  enthusiastically  than 
a  lazy,  discouraged  artist,  and  yet  how 
rarely  can  he  produce  one  touch  any- 
thing like  his  !  It  cannot  be  want  of 
natural  talent,  for  all  probability  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  amongst  such  a 
numerous  class  as  amateurs  of  art,  who 
take  up  the  occupation  precisely  because 
they  feel  a  strong  natural  bent  for  it, 
there  must  surely  be  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  natural  faculty  as  amongst  the 
artists  themselves.  And,  if  the  differ- 
ence lies  neither  in  industry  nor  ability, 
where  can  it  lie  ? 

Mr.  Lake.  Perhaps  in  the  necessity 
for  doing  good  work,  which  compels  the 


artist  to  be  always  anxious  to  improve, 
whilst  the  amateur,  having  nobody  to 
please  but  himself,  may  remain  satisfied 
at  a  low  stage  of  progress,  and  get  into 
a  habit  of  mediocre  production,  which 
continued  labour  will  only  confirm. 
Industry  of  itself  does  little.  A  vulgar 
man  has  talked  as  much,  in  all  proba- 
bility, during  his  life  as  a  refined  one, 
but  his  language  is  not  so  good ;  and, 
however  long  he  may  live,  it  will  never 
improve,  because  he  takes  no  pains  with 
himself.  A  penny-a-liner  may  write  as 
much  as  the  best  living  essayist;  but, 
as  his  practice  lies  on  a  lower  ground, 
he  will  never  rival  the  essayist.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  very  common  in 
my  profession,  to  exaggerate  the  amount 
of  time  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of 
skill.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance  to 
direct  our  studies  wisely  than  to  spend 
an  inordinate  time  over  them. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  But  why  do  you  con- 
clude that  Washwell  has  not  directed 
his  studies  wisely  1  What  could  he 
possibly  do  more  than  he  has  done  ? 

Mr.  Lake.  As  you  state  it  generally, 
no  doubt  your  neighbour  has  done  right, 
but  he  may  have  gone  wrong  in  the 
u-ay  he  has  directed  himself  in  minor 
matters.  Amateurs  very  seldom  go 
right ;  somehow  every  artistic  merit 
they  aim  at  becomes,  in  their  practice, 
a  vice.  We  have  words  in  our  artist 
slang  to  indicate  these  vices,  but  these 
words  are  not  graceful,  nor  intelligible 
to  laymen.  If  an  amateur  is  energetic, 
he  is  likely  to  become  careless  and  in- 
cautious, and  to  produce  coarse  and 
slovenly  work  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  careful,  his  work  will  be  weak  and 
timid.  If  he  likes  form,  his  drawing, 
without  reaching  correctness,  will  be 
rigid ;  and,  if  he  has  the  instinct  of  a 
colourist,  his  work  is  likely  to  be  shape- 
less. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Then,  according  to  your 
view,  the  qualities  which  in  the  work  of 
a  trained  artist  would  be  valuable  pro- 
duce defects  in  the  work  of  an  amateur? 

Mr.  Lake.  In  almost  every  instance 
that  I  have  met  with  of  a  really  gifted 
amateur,  the  quality  which  would  have 
acquired  position  for  him,  if  he  had 
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been  properly  trained,  showed  itself  as 
a  defect  in  his  work.  To  a  critic  who 
would  not,  as  most  of  them  do,  take 
immature  swans  for  ugly  ducklings, 
these  defects  would  be  favourable  signs  ; 
but  since,  in  the  case  of  amateurs,  the 
cygnets  remain  permanently  undeve- 
loped, I  suppose  people  are  excusable 
for  not  recognising  their  true  character. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  Do  you  believe  there 
are  no  true  students  of  art  amongst 
amateurs  1 

Mr.  Lake.  There  are  true  students 
amongst  them,  but  these  generally  take 
up  some  specialty  within  their  reach, 
and  cultivate  it  carefully  and  success- 
fully, as  Mr.  Mantley  has  done  wood- 
carving.  For  instance,  one  amateur 
takes  to  making  careful  drawings  of 
architectural  detail,  does  them  well,  and 
fills  his  portfolio  with  most  valuable 
memoranda ;  another  copies  stained 
glass ;  a  third  medieval  manuscripts ; 
and  so  on.  I  fear  it  is  almost  hopeless 
for  an  amateur  to  produce  work  which, 
in  itself,  shall  be  valuable  as  artistic 
performance  :  but  he  may  help  himself 
powerfully  in  some  special  pursuit — 
such  as  botany,  or  geology,  or  archae- 
ology. 

Mr.  Burley.  These  things  may  be 
all  very  well  for  gentlemen  who  have  no 
business  or  profession  to  occupy  their 
time,  but  it  would  never  do  for  any 
active  business  man  to  waste  his  time  in 
such  pursuits.  I  have  known  one  or 
two  men  in  business  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  attracted  by  music  and 
painting,  but  in  every  instance  they  neg- 
lected their  trade.  We  may  hear  music 
and  see  pictures  occasionally,  when 
work  is  done,  and  as  a  recreation ;  but 
we  cannot  practically  meddle  with  the 
fine  arts ;  they  take  up  far  too  much  time. 

Mr.  Mantley.  Any  one  of  the  fine 
arts  is  enough  to  absorb  one's  whole 
time,  and,  more  than  that,  one's  whole 
mind.  We  have  been  wondering  why 
amateur  painters  who  give  very  much  of 
their  time  do  not  succeed ;  may  not  the 
reason  be  that,  although  they  give  their 
time,  they  do  not  give  their  mind1? 
Knowledge  which  has  grown  into  the 
practical  condition  has  become  a  habit, 


and  scarcely  needs  further  attention; 
but  to  improve  requires  attention,  be- 
cause improvement  is  the  acquisition  of 
new  knowledge,  and  its  transfer  from 
the  state  of  consciousness  and  difficulty 
to  the  state  of  practical  and  easy  habit. 
Real  artists  are  always  doing  their  very 
utmost  to  effect  transfers  of  this  kind, 
just  as  men  who  make  fortunes  are 
always  trying  to  transfer  profits  and 
rents  to  capital.  The  amateur,  having 
got  to  a  certain  stage  of  practical  habit, 
is  content  to  stay  there,  and  does  not 
any  longer  trouble  himself  to  force  new 
ideas  into  the  shape  of  habits.  His 
mind  may  occupy  itself  about  art,  but 
not  much  about  the  study  of  art.  An 
artist  is  engaged  in  a  life-long  compe- 
tition which  makes  improvement  the 
object  of  his  existence,  and  his  mind  is 
bent,  not  so  much  upon  enjoying  the 
skill  he  has  already,  as  upon  increasing 
it.  An  amateur  is  like  a  gentleman  of 
small  fortune,  living  contentedly  and 
obscurely  upon  what  he  has ;  an  artist 
like  a  merchant  incessantly  bent  upon 
multiplying  his  possessions.  Very  likely, 
if  Mr.  Lake  would  explain  to  us  the 
state  of  his  own  mind,  we  should  learn 
something  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Lake.  Mr.  Mantley  is  quite  right 
in  supposing  that  artists  are  incessantly 
anxious  about  improving  themselves; 
and  there  is  another  peculiarity  about 
our  minds,  which  is  not  so  likely  to  exist 
in  the  minds  of  amateurs.  From  being 
constantly  at  work,  either  looking  at 
Nature,  or  at  our  own  performances, 
natural  objects  become,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  ourselves,  and  are  always  recur- 
ring to  us.  I  have  not  what  is  con- 
sidered a  good  artistic  memory,  and  still 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ever  passes 
without  many  natural  scenes  or  sub- 
jects coming  beford  me  very  vividly,  of 
their  own  accord.  Some  artists  are  fond 
of  sketching  these  imaginary  subjects  as 
they  come.  We  'get  into  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  impressions  received  from  Na- 
ture recur  to  us  continually,  in  a  manner 
beyond  our  own  control.  It  is  even 
fatiguing  sometimes.  I  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rid  of  my  occupation. 
For  instance,  I  have  been  occupied 


during  the  last  few  weeks  here  in  painting 
a  large  cattle  picture  for  Mr.  Plumpton, 
and  my  head  is  as  full  of  cows  and  ox^n 
as  a  Baker  Street  cattle-show.  I  do  all 
I  can  to  deliver  myself  from  these  beasts, 
but,  as  surely  as  ever  I  am  left  to  myself 
for  a  second  or  two,  so  surely  do  I  see 
cows. 

Mr.  Mantley.  We  have  got  at  a  fact 
of  some  importance,  the  involuntary 
repetition  of  impressions.  This  is  phy- 
siological. It  is,  I  believe,  a  known 
fact,  that  impressions  very  often  renewed 
come  at  last  to  renew  themselves  in- 
voluntarily. There  was  a  clever  little 
caricature  by  Bertall  lately  in  a  French 
illustrated  paper.  He  imagined  a  lec- 
ture given  to  an  audience  composed  of 
concierges.  A  bell  rings,  and  imme- 
diately, from  habit,  all  the  concierges 
lift  up  their  hands  to  pull  the  cordon 
which,  in  Paris,  opens  the  street-door. 
The  idea  was  scarcely  an  exaggeration. 
An  absent  gentleman,  whom  I  know, 
was  particularly  subject  to  involuntary 
action.  When  he  had  to  dress  in  the 
evening  to  go  to  a  party,  he  sometimes 
went  to  bed  instead,  quite  involuntarily. 
A  drunkard  with  a  brandy  bottle  within 
reach  will,  if  he  does  not  exercise  con- 
scious resolution,  drink  brandy.  For 
sober  men  it  requires  a  conscious  exer- 
cise of  will  to  mix  a  grog  and  drink  it ; 
for  the  drunkard,  all  that  does  itself 
somehow  unconsciously;  the  active  busi- 
ness for  him  would  be,  to  refrain.  The 
same  law  holds  good  with  reference  to 
good  and  praiseworthy  habits.  Mr. 
Lake,  I  suppose,  when  in  a  state  of  non- 
effort  composes  pictures  involuntarily  ; 
for  me  to  compose  a  picture  would 
require  conscious  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  often  catch  myself  composing 
sermons  involuntarily. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  A  great  deal  is  due 
to  involuntary  labour,  but  to  get  to  that 
point  one  must  be  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  I  think  plain  drawing 
of  common  form  ought  to  be  taught  to 
everybody,  but  I  do  not  feel  so  sure 
about  music. 

Mr.  Mantley.  Everybody  should  be 
able  to  sing  in  tune,  and  take  a  part  in 
the  church  service. 
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Mr.  Sherlock.  It  certainly  is  desirable, 
if  laymen  will  sing  in  church,  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  sing  in  tune  ;  but, 
if  you  encourage  the  laity  generally  in 
the  habit  of  singing,  you  are  an  enemy 
to  harmony,  for  no  whole  congregation 
can  ever  be  got  to  sing  in  tune.  I 
speak  only  of  the  musical  side  of  the 
question,  not  of  the  devotional.  From 
your  point  of  view  as  a  clergyman,  it 
may  be  desirable  that  a  congregation 
should  try  to  sing ;  from  my  point  of 
view  as  a  layman  with  a  musical  ear,  it 
seems  undesirable. 

Mr.  Burley.  I  can  see  a  business 
utility  in  a,  knowledge  of  plain  drawing, 
as  Mr.  Mantley  sees  a  devotional  use  in 
some  knowledge  of  singing.  I  have 
often  wished  that  I  could  draw,  to 
make  my  meaning  plain  to  workmen. 
But  surely  artistic  drawing  is  not  of 
much  use  in  common  life ;  mechanical 
draughtsmanship  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose,  because  that  teaches  accuracy 
to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Lake.  Very  likely  mechanical 
draughtsmanship  would  be  of  great  use, 
but  it  does  not  educate  the  eye,  except 
so  far  as  it  enables  it  to  perceive  rigid 
shapes  that  such  drawing  may  deal 
with.  Considered  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion, artistic  drawing  of  a  very  careful 
and  accurate  kind  would  be  more  useful 

Mr.  SJierloclc.  There  are  two  views  of 
the  object  of  education — one  maintains 
that  its  only  business  is  to  train  the 
faculties,  not  teach  anything  of  any  use ; 
the  other  argues  that  it  ought  to  pro- 
vide a  man  with  weapons  of  skill  and 
knowledge  which  may  be  of  use  to  him 
in  the  world.  A  third  view  would  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  two  others,  by 
selecting  studies  which  might  at  the 
same  time  provide  exercise  for  the 
faculties  and  knowledge  of  a  kind  avail- 
able in  practical  life.  Might  not  a 
kind  of  drawing  be  selected  which 
would  answer  to  this  double  require- 
ment 1 

Mr.  Lake.  The  sort  of  drawing  wanted 
would  vary  with  each  case.  Medi- 
cal men  ought  to  be  able,  every  one  of 
them,  to  make  good  anatomical  draw- 
ings ;  and  military  men  should  be 
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accomplished  topographical  landscape 
draughtsmen.  Landscape  topography 
is  so  new,  as  yet,  that  nobody  knows 
what  it  means ;  but  I  hope  that,  some 
day,  it  may  be  studied  very  seriously. 
The  kind  of  drawing  which  would  be 
of  no  use  in  any  case  is  the  prevalent 
fashionable  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Burley.  That  is  just  my  way  of 
thinking.  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  "ac- 
complishments," as  they  are  called, 
either  in  women  or  men,  but  especially 
in  men.  A  man  with  accomplishments 
is  generally  quite  incapable  in  business. 
Fiddlers  and  sketchers  are  fit  only  for 
dra  wing-rooms. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yet  how  enormously 
prevalent  amateurship  is  all  over 
Europe  !  What  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  amateurs  there  are  !  Almost 
every  occupation  has  its  professional 
followers,  and  its  amateur  devotees,  and, 
in  some  occupations,  water-colour  draw- 
ing especially,  there  are  ten  amateurs 
for  one  professor. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  It  is  well  for  the  arts 
that  there  should  be  amateurs  in  great 
numbers — they  appreciate  and  enjoy  art 
better  than  other  people. 

Mr.  Lake*  An  amateur  who  had 
seriously  studied  would  no  doubt  ap- 
preciate art  much  better  than  a  man 
who  had  never  attempted  to  draw ; 
indeed  there  are  qualities  of  form  and 
colour  which  can  scarcely  be  appreciated 
by  any  but  practical  students.  But  I 
fear  that  the  art  which  is  taught  as  an 
accomplishment  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
refine  the  amateur's  perceptions  very 
much.  He  is  encouraged  to  acquire  a 
kind  of  false  art  which  he  cannot 
really  enjoy  without  being  insensible  to 
the  refinements  of  true  art.  An  ama- 
teur who  works  for  pleasure  only  takes 
pleasure,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  his 
work ;  now,  if  he  enjoys  bad  work, 
likes  to  do  it,  and  looks  upon  it  with 
satisfaction  when  it  is  done,  it  is  a 
proof  that  his  eye  is  not  yet  sensitive 
enough  to  perceive  the  merits  of  good 
art. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  But  might  not  a 
reasonable  amateur  work  on  still,  in 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  own  defects, 


and  forgive  them  to  himself  with  a 
very  pardonable  self-indulgence  ?  Might 
he  not  reason  in  this  manner  :  "  I  know 
that  this  is  not  very  good  work,  but  it 
is  the  best  I  can  do,  and  I  will  do  it 
patiently,  and  keep  it  afterwards  as  a 
memento  of  the  place  and  of  the 
pleasant  hours  I  spent  here."  Such  a 
state  of  feeling,  which  is  perfectly 
modest,  and  involves  no  self-deception, 
is  probably  the  state  of  many  amateurs. 

Mr.  Lake.  It  is  a  question  of  irrita- 
bility. Most  painters  are  irritated  by 
bad  work,  as  musicians  are  by  discordant 
notes.  When  amateurs  play  concerted 
music  all  out  of  tune,  and  take  a  pleasure 
in  their  performance,  musical  artists 
consider  them  not  so  much  modest  as 
insensitive. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Tour  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  cases  is  not  quite  fair. 
A  painting  is  always  entirely  out  of 
harmony  until  it  is  finished;  so  that 
even  the  cleverest  artists  must  learn  to 
put  up  with  discordant  colours,  just  as 
the  best  violinists  have  to  endure  dis- 
cords whilst  they  tune  their  instruments. 
But  there  is  the  difference  that,  once 
fairly  at  work,  the  musician  habitually 
works  in  harmonies,  and  the  painter  in 
discords — discords,  I  admit,  that  are  to 
become  harmonies  some  day,  but  that 
does  not  effect  my  argument  You  talk 
of  irritability.  A  most  distinguished 
painter  died  lately  of  a  malady  which 
produced  a  high  degree  of  irritability. 
The  consequence  was,  that  for  a  lorj£ 
time  before  his  death,  he  could  i 
endure  to  paint,  could  not  bear  to  set- 
the  inharmonious  unfinished  colouring. 
and  actually  burnt  or  otherwise  destroy i  i 
canvases  which,  if  he  could  have  had 
the  patience  to  finish  them,  would  ha\  .» 
fetched  large  sums.  A  healthy  artirt 
would  have  patiently  endured  this  in- 
evitable discord,  and  why  may  nut  ;i 
healthy  amateur  endure  it  too  1 

Mr.  Lake.  There  is  still  a  difference. 
An  artist's  work  is  rough  and  discordant 
at  first,  but  he  knows  that  it  is  going 
right ;  an  amateur's  work  may  l>e  n; 
worse,  as  to  harmony  of  colour,  in  its 
early  stages,  but  then  it  is  going  irrn 
and,  if  he  knows  that,  I  cannot  see  how 
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he  can  work  with  satisfaction.  I  believe 
the  industry  of  an  amateur  depends,  in 
most  cases,  on  his  ignorance  of  art. 
Give  him  critical  knowledge,  and  either 
he  would  cease  to  work  altogether,  or 
else  direct  his  efforts  to  some  practicable 
specialty. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  You  always  assume  that 
the  work  of  an  amateur  is  sure  to  be  a 
failure.  Why  may  not  an  industrious 
and  gifted  man  hope  to  do  good  in  art, 
even  without  earning  his  living  by  it  I 

Mr.  Lake.  There  are  so  many  diffi- 
culties in  painting  that  love  of  the 
pursuit  does  not  afford  a  stimulus  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  man  over  them.  The 
two  powerful  stimuli  which  enable 
artists  to  succeed — the  necessity  for  earn- 
ing money  by  art  and  the  ambition  to 
earn  fame  by  it — are  both  wanting  to 
the  amateur.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  love  of  art  is  ever  enough. 
If  painting  were  an  easy  pursuit,  then 
the  pleasure  it  affords  might  suffice  to 
lead  men  to  competence  in  it ;  but  the 
difficulties  are  so  serious  that  more 
powerful  impulses  are  needed.  Be- 
sides, painting  can  only  give  pleasure 
to  two  classes  of  practitioners, — either 
the  thoroughly  ignorant,  who  cannot 
see  how  bad  their  work  is,  or  the 
thoroughly  accomplished,  who,  knowing 
good  from  bad,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  their  own  work  is  good.  An 
intermediate  class,  informed  enough  to 
know  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad, 
but  not  skilful  enough  to  produce  good 
work,  can  never  take  any  pleasure  in 
practical  art.  Such  a  class  would  either 
renounce  the  pursuit,  or  confine  it  to 
memoranda  which,  in  their  way,  as 
mere  notes,  might  have  real  utility. 

Mr.  Burley.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Lake, 
but  I  feel  curious  to  know  whether  you, 
as  an  artist,  find  painting  agreeable. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  cannot  answer  your 
question  without  explaining  what  I 
consider  to  be  my  own  merits  as  a 
painter ;  so  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
if  I  declined  to  answer  it.  But,  as  you 
would  in  that  case  certainly  conclude 
that  I  did  like  and  enjoy  my  own  work, 
I  am  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  I  have  painted  four  or 


.five  good  pictures  in  my  life;  conse- 
quently, when  I  begin  a  new  one,  I 
have  hopes  that  it  may  turn  out  good ; 
but,  as  I  am  generally  disappointed,  the 
pursuit  is  to  me,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
couraging. I  have  certainly  nothing  of 
that  keen  illusive  enjoyment  that  an 
amateur  has,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  I  reached  that  enviable  stage  when 
a  great  artist  looks  at  his  work,  and 
quietly  feels  assured  that  it  is  right. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  I  should  doubt  whether 
artists,  as  a  body,  can  often  enjoy  that 
satisfactory  feeling  of  having  worked 
hard  to  good  purpose  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  most  men  in  common  trades 
and  less  ambitious  professions.  Artists 
are,  in  that  respect,  an  unfortunate  class. 
^o  reward  of  work,  not  even  applause 
or  money,  is  so  pleasant  as  that  quiet 
satisfaction.  But,  if  amateurs  get,  in 
their  way,  a  sort  of  enjoyment  in  work, 
why  point  out  its  errors,  and  put  them 
out  of  humour  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Lake.  In  the  interests  of  true 
art,  these  illusions  should  be-  put  an 
end  to. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary 
that  these  illusions  should  ultimately 
disappear ;  but  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
served  the  interests  of  art.  Amateur- 
ship,  considered  broadly,  has  no  doubt 
been  a  great  illusion,  but  it  has  led 
thousands  to  look  at  art  and  nature 
who  would  never  otherwise  have  looked 
at  either.  Illusions  are  very  necessary 
in  this  world.  We  are  often  allured  by 
the  prospect  of  some  unreal  and  im- 
possible advantage,  to  find  a  substantial 
good.  The  fine  arts,  especially  paint- 
ing, owe  a  great  deal  to  two  fashions, 
which  artists  of  the  present  day  rightly 
consider  barbarous,  though  they  are 
wrong  in  describing  them  as  useless. 
Patronage  and  practical  amateurship 
have  been  the  nurses  of  art.  Patronage 
kept  literature  and  art  alive  when  they 
had  not  strength  to  find  a  living  of 
their  own,  in  a  time  when  few  cared  for 
them. ;  amateurship,  with  all  its  failings, 
has  laid  the  basis  of  a  sounder  general 
criticism,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  art  in  common  education. 
It  is  better  to  think  wrongly  about  a 
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matter  than  to  think  nothing  about  it. 
An  amateur  may  have  wrong  notions 
about  art,  but  he  has  notions,  he  has 
something  to  argue  about  and  interest 
himself  in.  He  may  be  a  blind  believer 
in  Harding,  or  Euskin,  or  Eeynolds ; 
but  that  is  much  already — it  gives  him 
an  interest  in  the  art  controversies  of 
the  day,  and  leads  him  to  acquire  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Mantley.  What  is  to  be  said  of 
amateurship  in  literature  ?  Is  there 
such  a  distinction  at  all  in  literature? 
Professional  writers  are  not  always  the 
best  writers. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  There  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  clumsiness  and  skill.  There 
is  tradecraft  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
painting.  I  have  occasionally  tried  to 
write  a  review-article  when  I  wanted  to 
bring  people  round  to  my  views  on 
agriculture  and  politics ;  but  I  always 
painfully  felt  my  deficiency  in  the  pro- 
fessional skill  of  authorship.  I  had  the 
advantage  of  some  authors  in  having 
something  to  say,  but  they  have  the 
art  of  arranging  their  material  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  The  difference  between 
a  skilled  writer  and  an  amateur  seems 
to  lie  mainly  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment over  materials.  A  good  writer 
generally  proceed^  according  to  some 
method  of  his  own,  and  is  master  both 
of  his  ideas  and  of  the  forms  in  which 
they  may  be  expressed,  and  so  runs 
them  into  a  predetermined  shape,  having 
proportion  and  unity.  A  dilettante  may 
succeed  in  isolated  passages;  but  he 
rarely  achieves  unity.  He  has  not  the 
governmental  power  to  compress  or  ex- 
pand his  thoughts  as  proportion  requires, 
nor  any  inward  guide  to  inform  him  of 
such  necessities  when  they  arise. 

Mr.  Mantley.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence, too,  in  literary  execution.  A  good 
writer  has  a  way  of  moulding  his  sen- 
tences into  certain  shapes  ending  with 
cadences  that  fill  and  satisfy  the  ear. 
Poets  count  their  syllables ;  I  fancy  good 
prose  writers  often  count  them  too,  at 
least  unconsciously.  They  certainly  at- 
tend to  sound.  Fine  prose  is  a  sort  of 
stately  music. 


Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  perfect  sentence 
and  a  cracked  one.  A  sentence  need 
not  be  melodious,  but  it  must  ring  true. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  Notwithstanding  these 
distinctions,  the  difference  between 
amateurs  and  those  who  are  not  amateurs 
is  not  sharply  marked  in  literature. 

Mr.  Burley.  Of  course,  we  may  draw 
a  line  between  those  who  can  get  money 
for  their  writings  and  those  who  cannot. 
Saleable  manuscript  is  not  amateur's 
work,  unsaleable  manuscript  is. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  Such  a  distinction  is 
unsatisfactory.  I  would  rather  divide 
literature  according  to  its  quality,  as  the 
work  of  a  master  or  the  work  of  a 
dilettante.  Very  masterly  work  is  un- 
saleable when  the  subject  it  treats  or 
the  opinions  it  expresses  are  unpopular. 
Slovenly  work  is  saleable  when  its  sub- 
ject and  manner  suit  the  time  and  the 
people. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  In  poetry,  I  should 
say,  looking  to  soundness  of  workman- 
ship, that  Tennyson  was  very  far  re- 
•  moved  from  amateurship  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Professor  Arnold's  verse, 
and  still  more  safely  of  his  prose. 

Mr.  Lake.  Are  Euskin  and  Words- 
worth amateurs  or  artists?  As  hard 
workers,  with  strong  convictions  about 
their  work,  they  seem  to  have  claims  to 
the  character  of  artists;  yet  their  faults 
are  of  the  peculiar  kind  which  would 
condemn  them  to  remain  amateurs. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Both  certainly  lack  self- 
government,  which  is  the  ruling  artistic 
faculty.  In  the  "Excursion"  and 
"  Modern  Painters "  there  is  an  odd 
absence  of  regulating  power. 

Mr.  Mantley.  The  classical  writers 
had  that  regulating  power  in  a  very  high 
degree. 

Mr.  SJierlock.  Yes,  the  Greek  and 
Eoman  writers  had ;  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  singers  had  not.  Mr.  Euskin  says 
that  they  were  "spasmodic,"  andapproves 
the  quality  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
Euskin  and  Wordsworth  have  both  con- 
victions of  a  sort  of  prophetic  character 
in  themselves — the  one  as  a  reformer  of 
artistic  criticism,  the  other  as  a  reformer 
of  poetical  practice.  They  are  not 
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exactly  amateurs,  they  do  not  write  for 
mere  amusement ;  neither  are  they  per- 
fect artists,  but  preachers  and  zealots. 
Arnold  and  Tennyson  have  more  pro- 
portion and  equality;  "besides,  Words- 
worth had  naturally  a  bad  ear,  whilst 
Tennyson's  is  remarkably  good :  and 
Euskin,  though  he  is  a  master  of  mag- 
nificent sentencing,  shares  that  other 
defect  of  Wordsworth's — a  deficiency  in 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  He  is  very 
sincere,  however,  as  Wordsworth  was, 
and  sincerity  is  a  great  element  of  art. 

Mr.  Mantley.  Since  poets  are  born 
and  orators  made,  an  amateur  poet  may 
do  better  work  than  an  amateur  orator. 
Of  all  amateurs  public  speakers  are  the 
most  unfortunate :  their  failure  is  so 
public,  so  personal ;  they  are  there,  in 
bodily  presence,  to  see  it  and  suffer 
from  it. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  How  does  it  happen, 
I  wonder,  that  a  country  gentleman, 
who  talks  such  good  plain  sense  at  his 
own  table,  should  get  up  at  a  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  there  talk  nonsense?  There 
is  a  neighbour  of  mine  who  is  quite 
rational  and  sensible,  like  anybody  else, 
amongst  his  friends,  and  yet  before  the 
public,  once  a  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Church  Institute,  he  makes  a  fool  of 
himself. 

Mr.  Mantley.  Before  a  numerous  au- 
dience many  men  lose  nerve,  and  get 
into  a  sort  of  hysterical  condition  of 
excitement.  What  they  say,  in  such  a 
state,  is  not  their  own  utterance,  but  the 
utterance  of  the  demon  of  nervousness. 
I  knew  one  orator  who  had  made  him- 
self so  by  resolving  not  to  be  afraid  of 
silence.  If  he  finds  himself  embarrassed, 
he  stops ;  there  is  dead  silence ;  everybody 
is  alarmed  for  him ;  any  other  speaker 
would  lose  himself  altogether,  but  he 
begins  quietly  again  when  he  has  found 
his  expression.  He  argues  that  most 
speakers  talk  nonsense  from  the  dread 
of  a  moment  of  silence. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  There  is  a  particular 
kind  of  nervousness  that  seizes  some 
people  in  public  speaking,  and  which  is 
extremely  distressing.  I  mean  a  choking 
palpitation  that  entirely  stops  utterance. 
This  is  not  so  distressing  in  speaking 
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as  in  reading  :  a  reader  is  bound  to  go 
on;  a  speaker  may  stop  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  you 
can  read  aloud  the  more  affecting  chap- 
ters of  the  Bible  in  church.  I  believe  I 
scarcely  could  manage  it. 

Mr.  Mantley.  This  is  one  of  those 
matters  of  practice  where  an  amateur 
reader  might  fail  because  he  was  un- 
accustomed to  the  work.  A  clergyman 
is  a  professional  reader,  not  an  amateur. 

Mr.  /Sherlock.  In  oratory,  as  in  litera- 
ture, the  grand  distinction  between  mas- 
ters and  amateurs  lies  in  self-government. 
A  master  orator  not  only  has  his  thoughts 
well  in  order,  and  ready  for  use  exactly 
as  he  requires  them,  but  he  is  able  to 
moderate  and  modulate  his  expression 
in  various  ways,  both  as  to  loudness  of 
utterance  and  selection  of  language. 
When  you  hear  a  master,  you  know  that 
he  will  go  on  right  to  the  end ;  you  feel 
that  he  is  safe,  and  that,  if  any  moment- 
ary accident  or  slip  of  memory  should 
disturb  him,  it  cannot  affect  the  final 
result ;  you  feel  sure  that  he  will  recover 
himself,  and  you  are  at  ease  because  the 
speaker  who  addresses  you  is. 

Mr.  Eurley.  Though  little  troubled 
with  nervousness,  I  confess  that  public 
speaking  has  always  been  very  trying  to 
me.  I  have  often  been  required  to  say 
something,  and  in  every  case  have  felt 
anxious  before  the  time  came,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  myself  after.  However,  I 
have  lately  discovered  a  way  of  getting 
safely  through. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Do,  pray,  tell  us  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  Hurley.  I  simply  cast  aside  all 
idea  of  making  a  speech,  and  if  I  have 
anything  to  say  I  say  it ;  but,  if  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  I  say  nothing.  What 
makes  speakers  in  general  so  wretched 
is  that,  having  nothing  to  say,  they  try 
to  say  something.  Since  I  adopted  this 
plan  I  have  always  felt  very  much  at 
ease. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  Public  speaking  is  an 
accomplishment  very  necessary  to  an 
English  gentleman,  who  is  always  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  speak,  and  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  we  are  not  better 
trained  in  it.  Every  one  of  us  who  tries 
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to  get  into  Parliament  has  to  pass  a 
severe  ordeal  on  the  hustings.  The 
papers  have  lately  recorded  many  in- 
stances of  the  good  sport  of  member- 
baiting  ;  it  is  as  well,  in  such  cases,  for 
the  victim  to  be  able  to  defend  himself. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  I  hear  the  piano. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  Amateur  music  !  Still, 
amateur  pianists  are  better  than  amateur 
violinists ;  they  at  least  play  in  tune  if 
the  piano  has  been  recently  visited  by 
the  tuner. 

Mr,  Sherlock.  Very  few  amateur  vio- 
linists play  in  tune  :  the  placing  of  the 
fingers  is  so  very  difficult,  and  needs 
such  marvellous  accuracy  ;  a  slip  of  the 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  spoil  the  intonation  of  a  note. 

Mr.  Mantley.  Yes;  and  upon  the 
highest  shifts,  where  there  is  not  room 
for  a  finger  in  the  ascending  scale  with- 
out drawing  back  its  predecessor  to  make 
way  for  it,  how  are  you  to  play  in  tune 
unless  you  give  the  instrument  six  hours 
a  day? 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Mantley, 
you  speak  from  experience.  1  have 
attempted  the  violin  also,  and  arrived 
at  sufficient  proficiency  to  take  a  second 
in  amateur  concerts ;  but  finding,  after 
years  of  more  or  less  industrious  practice, 
that  I  never  could  play  any  but  the  easy 
passages  quite  perfectly  in  tune,  I  gave 
up  the  instrument,  and  much  regret  that 
I  had  not  rather  devoted  the  time  to  the 
piano. 

Mr.  Mantley.  Keyed  instruments  are 
the  things  for  amateurs. 

Mr.  Plumpton.  Still,  amateurship  in 
music  deserves  encouragement.  Good 
amateur-playing  of  simple  music  may 
often  be  very  pleasing,  but  amateurs 
should  avoid  difficult  feats.  But  I  am 
afraid  this  talk  about  amateurship  rather 
bores  my  practical  friend,  Burley.  lie 
does  not  take  a  very  active  share  in  it. 

Mr.  Burhy.  1  have  been  an  attentive 
listener.  First,  Mr.  Lake  objected 
generally  to  amateurs  of  painting,  be- 
cause their  work  seems  to  him  valueless, 
and  because,  if  they  find  pleasure  in 
doing  it,  it  can  only  be  because  they 
are  ignorant.  Mr.  Lake,  however,  would 
encourage  amateurship  so  far  as  it  might 


serve  to  help  other  pursuits  by  memo 
randa.  Then  we  agreed  that  drawing 
should  be  a  part  of  education,  but  \v<- 
rambled  off  to  literature  and  musir 
before  we  had  settled  whether  colour 
could  be  taught  to  amateur?. 

Mr.  Lake.  Colour  may  be  taught  to 
amateurs,  to  help  them  to  take  memo- 
randa, and  to  train  them  to  see;  but 
they  are  not  likely  ever  to  become 
colourists,  so  as  to  paint  pictures. 

Mr.  Mantlet/.  We  made  another  omis- 
sion ;  we  entirely  forget  that  interesting 
art  of  etching  on  copper.  What  is  your 
opinion  about  that,  Mr.  Lake  1  May 
not  amateurs  etch  ? 

Mr.  Lake.  One  of  the  best  etchers  in 
England,  Haden,  is  an  amateur;  the 
kings  of  Portugal  and  Sweden  are  both 
amateur  etchers,  and  have  contributed 
each  of  them  a  plate  to  the  periodical 
publication  of  the  French  Etching  Club. 
Yet  etching  is  exceedingly  difficult : 
drawing  is  difficult  enough  ;  etching  on 
copper  is  drawing  complicated  with 
other  difficulties.  The  biting  is  most 
hazardous,  and  requires  great  judgment 
and  experience ;  still,  etching  is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  laborious  amateur. 
Charles  Meryon,  whose  etchings  are  so 
much  admired  by  all  lovers  of  the  art, 
was  an  amateur  at  first. 

Mr.  Mantley.  We  forgot  photo- 
graphy, too. 

Mr.  Lake.  Without  being  exactly 
an  amateur  of  photography,  I  have  been 
very  much  in  that  position.  I  hate 
the  practical  details  of  the  art,  but  have 
had  recourse  to  it  from  time  to  time  to 
get  rapid  memoranda.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  produce  a  good  photo- 
graph, and  very  few  amateurs  can  show 
you  faultless  ones;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  produce  photographs  which,  though 
spoiled,  are  valuable  to  painters.  Pho- 
tography requires  extreme  care  ami 
attention  ;  it  requires  also  a  very  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  chemistry,  if 
you  wish  to  know  the  reasons  for  the 
various  mishaps  which  are  sure  to  arise. 
It  is  an  expensive  pursuit,  unless  you 
recover  the  expenditure  by  occasionally 
selling  your  best  things  ;  and  1  know 
an  amateur  who,  being  enamoured  of 
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the  art,  found  it  necessary  to  take  por- 
traits for  money,  in  order  to  provide 
himself  with  the  great  quantities  of 
expensive  chemicals  he  used.  Some 
amateur  photographers  are  exceedingly 
well-informed  about  the  art,  and  it 
seems  to  he  well  adapted  for  amateur 
study. 

Mr.  Eurley.  We  never  said  any- 
thing ahout  amateur  soldiering  and 
amateur  governing.  The  Militia  and 
Volunteers,  the  latter  especially,  are 
amateur  soldiers,  and  most  of  our 
members  of  Parliament  are  amateur 
legislators.  Our  English  king  is  not 
an  amateur,  but  brought  up  regularly 
to  the  business ;  and  I  see  Mr.  Glad- 
stone intends  to  breed  his  son  to  his 
own  trade.  Earl  de  Grey,  our  Minister 


for  War,  served  his  apprenticeship 
under  Lord  Herbert,  and  is  a  real  work- 
ing minister.  Lord  Hartington  has 
gone  young  into  the  same  line,  and  is 
now  a  promising  apprentice.  I  would 
discourage  amateurship  in  government 
as  much  as  possible,  by  training  young 
men  of  fortune  to  it  early.  As  to  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers,  theirs  is  a  case 
where  amateur  work  is,  if  not  equal  to 
professional,  at  any  rate  a  great  step 
towards  it ;  and,  as  the  American  war 
has  shown,  amateur  soldiers  are  turned 
into  real  ones  by  the  experience  of  a 
campaign  or  two. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  We  have  said  nothing 
about  amateur  clergymen  and  amateur 
doctors. 

Mr.  Plumpton.    All  women  are  botli. 
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THE  Royal  Commission  on  Middle-class 
Education  having  been  intrusted  with 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  female 
education,  that  subject  has  accordingly 
been  brought  before  the  public,  and  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that,  when  the 
report  of  the  Commission  is  published, 
some  steps  may  be  taken  to  render 
female  education  more  effective.  Most 
of  the  suggestions  that  follow  were 
contained  in  a  paper  that  was  sent  to 
the  Commissioners  in  answer  to  some 
questions  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  they  are  now  brought  before  the 
public  in  a  more  popular  way,  as  a 
further  means  of  testing  whether  they 
are  really  of  any  value. 

We  will  begin  by  describing,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  the  present  state  of  female 
education. 

In  our  large  towns  the  majority  of  the 
tradespeople  and  respectable  families, 
with  incomes  varying  from  100/.  to  300?. 
a  year,  prefer  sending  their  children  to 
day-schools  ;  but  it  is  most  difficult  for 
them  to  find  any  such  schools  that  are 
really  good.  They  are  generally  kept  by 


a  very  inferior  class  of  people,  though,  no 
doubt,  there  are  many  noble  exceptions. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  standard  set  up 
for  such  schools,  and  the  parents  have 
no  means  of  testing  the  capabilities  of 
the  teachers.  The  position  of  the 
teachers,  too,  is  often  very  painful. 
They  are  poor  themselves,  struggling  for 
subsistence ;  the  parents  are  economical, 
if  not  poor  ;  and  there  is  a  constant 
haggling  between  the  two.  These 
schools  are  often  small,  and  this  in- 
creases the  difficulty.  The  children 
being  of  various  ages,  the  labour  of 
bringing  them  forward  even  in  a  few 
simple  subjects  is  excessive.  There 
may  be,  perhaps,  some  twelve  or  twenty 
children  from  the  ages  of  six  to  sixteen, 
two  teachers  at  most,  and  the  parents 
meanwhile  objecting  to  much  expense 
with  regard  to  books,  and  therefore  com- 
pelling cheap  and  small  compendiums  of 
knowledge  to  be  selected.  Thanks  to  the 
wants  of  national  schools,  which  aie 
watched  over  by  Government  inspectors, 
these  compendiums  have  been  much 
improved,  but  they  are  still  too  short 
and  too  expensive  for  very  general  use. 
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A  few  dry  facts  are  taught,  but  the  life 
and  spirit  are  too  often  left  out,  and 
there  is  a  monotony  in  girls'  education 
which  is  very  dulling  to  the  intellect. 
The  requirements  in  these  schools  are 
a  little  French  and  music,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  and  history  ;  but  these  are 
seldom  taught  thoroughly,  or  in  a  way 
to  excite  much  interest — usually  not  so 
well  as  in  the  national  schools — and  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  are  frequently  left 
idle,  and  without  discipline.  Though 
girls  are  generally  employed  for  longer 
hours  than  boys,  yet  habits  of  close 
attention  and  accuracy  are  seldom 
acquired. 

We  will  next  consider  superior  schools. 
In  these  the  same  defect  is  generally 
found — they  are  too  small ;  the  same 
difficulties  arise — each  class  must  consist 
of  a  very  few  girls,  and  a  great  many 
classes  lead  to  a  loss  of  power.  A 
superior  teacher  being  engaged  for  two 
or  three  pupils,  the  expense  is  excessive ; 
the  teacher  is  less  earnest  and  energetic 
with  his  small  class  than  he  would  be 
with  a  large  one,  and  there  is  less  chance 
that  there  should  be  one  or  two  intelli- 
gent pupils,  who,  by  entering  into  his 
mind  and  profiting  by  his  instructions, 
might  give  him  increasing  power,  as 
sympathy  always  does.  The  conductors 
of  these  expensive  establishments  labour 
too  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
their  pupils  frequently  sent  to  them  ill 
prepared,  and  often  for  a  very  limited 
period,  while  they  are  expected  to 
advance  them  rapidly  in  a  great  number 
of  subjects.  These  subjects  are  gene- 
rally modern  languages  and  accomplish- 
ments. Mathematics,  Latin,  English 
literature,  and  scientific  subjects,  are, 
with  almost  no  exception,  extra  studies, 
and  rarely  taken  up.  We  are  very 
ready  to  allow  that  these  establish- 
ments are  often  excellent ;  but  they 
are  so  expensive,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  parents  with  moderate  means  to 
make  much  use  of  them,  and  it  is 
most  difficult  to  conduct  them  more 
economically. 

Next  we  may  consider  education 
under  governesses  at  home.  This  may 


be  very  good,  and,  no  doubt,  often  is  so, 
especially  when  the  help  of  good  masters 
is  added,  which,  of  course,  renders  it 
very  expensive.  But,  in  a  general  way, 
when  the  pupils  are  solely  taught  by 
even  a  first-class  governess,  education 
becomes,  as  girls  grow  older,  exceed- 
ingly wearisome.  There  is  the  same 
objection  that  one  individual  is  engaged 
to  instruct  children  of  different  ages  in 
a  great  many  subjects.  There  are  fewer 
appliances  for  study  and  more  distrac- 
tions than  at  school :  there  is  a  want  of 
the  excitement  and  interest  created  by 
companions  and  variety  of  teachers, 
joined  to  a  deficiency  in  system, — for 
among  governesses  many  begin  without 
much  experience  ;  nor  are  they  in  a 
good  position  for  gaining  it,  since  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  comparing  them- 
selves with  other  teachers,  and  thus 
obtaining  useful  hints.  It  is  at  the 
best  a  laborious  and  fatiguing  employ- 
ment, with  many  social  deprivations  and 
discomforts. 

One  more  form  of  female  education 
may  be  mentioned  :  the  Ladies'  Colleges 
set  up  in  London  and  Cheltenham,  where 
regular  courses  of  study  are  planned  for 
the  pupils,  Professors  give  lectures  and 
instruction  on  higher  subjects,  examina- 
tions are  held,  and  certificates  are  given. 
This  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
female  education  should  endeavour  to 
extend  and  enlarge  these  institutions, 
as  well  as  to  increase  their  influence. 
The  drawing-classes,  established  by  the 
School  of  Art  at  the  Kensington  Museum 
and  other  places,  are  a  movement  of  a 
similar  kind ;  as  also  the  classes  and 
lectures  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Such  being  the  state  of  female  educa- 
tion, and  the  machinery  by  which  it  is 
conducted,  we  will  now  endeavour  to 
point  out  some  of  its  special  defects. 

Among  the  most  prominent  is  the 
want  of  standard.  In  the  education  of 
boys  there  are  a  series  of  steps,  which 
serve  as  guides  to  teachers.  The  prepa- 
ratory schools  look  to  the  great  public 
schools,  and  the  more  advanced  private 
establishments  to  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge examinations,  and  both  public  and 
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private  schools  to  the  universities  and 
the  various  civil,  military,  and  naval 
examinations.  There  are  standard  books 
and  fixed  courses  of  study  pointed  out ; 
there  are  continual  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  changes  when  needful  are  made. 
The  educators  of  girls  have  no  such 
helps  to  guide  them — they  must  do  as 
best  they  can.  The  Cambridge  exami- 
nations opened  to  girls  have,  no  doubt, 
been,  and  will,  we  hope,  continue  to  be 
a  great  help  ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  but 
preparatory  examinations.  As  yet,  few 
public  institutions  have  been  established 
where  women  could  pursue  higher  studies 
under  good  guidance.  The  Ladies'  Col- 
leges in  London,  are  opening  out  a  path 
in  this  direction,  but  their  means  are 
limited ;  and  it  is  difficult,  indeed  nearly 
impossible,  to  produce  any  great  results 
without  a  considerable  outlay. 

Another  defect  in  female  education 
is  the  absence  of  combination.  This 
renders  schools  very  expensive — pre- 
vents, in  a  great  degree,  any  benefit 
being  derived  from  the  experience  of 
successful  teachers,  and  also  makes  it 
very  difficult,  in  many  cases  impossible, 
to  secure  the  help  of  superior  and  cul- 
tivated men  to  supervise  and  instruct  in 
higher  subjects. 

The  following  plan  will  best  explain 
the  means  that  would  be,  we  consider, 
useful  in  giving  greater  breadth,  power, 
and  refinement  to  female  education. 

1st.  A  permanent  educational  board 
to  supervise  female  education,  partly 
composed  of  members  of  the  univer- 
sities, should  be  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment. One  of  the  duties  of  this  board 
would  be  to  administer  any  funds  that 
should  be  devoted  by  Government  to 
the  promotion  of  female  education. 
The  board  would  also  receive  reports  of 
educational  schemes,  and  give  advice 
upon  them;  and,  as  occasion  offered, 
probably  originate  improvements.  S  ome- 
thing  too  might  be  done  in  getting  up 
cheap  editions  of  useful  books,  or  in 
organizing  school  libraries  from  which 
proprietors  of  schools  could  borrow  sets 
of  books  on  particular  subjects. 

2dly.  "We  propose  for  consideration 


the  following  scheme  as  one  that  might 
be  carried  out  successfully  in  a  county, 
or  large  town  by  a  corporation,  an  as- 
sociation, or  proprietary  body,  with  or 
without  the  sanction  or  countenance  of 
a  Government  board.  But  the  support 
of  the  latter  might,  we  think,  help  to 
make,  the  scheme  wider,  more  liberal, 
and  one  that  might  include  most,  if  not 
all,  religious  parties. 

In  large  towns  a  great  central  day- 
school  should  be  established — perhaps 
more  than  one.  To  this  lecture-halls 
and  play-grounds  should  be  attached, 
and  a  library  with  books  of  reference 
for  teachers;  also  useful  diagrams,  maps, 
&c.  for  class  lessons,  and  sets  of  reading- 
books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

In  these  schools,  a  good  English 
education,  with  singing,  drawing,  and 
thorough  instruction  in  needlework, 
should  be  given  at  a  moderate  charge ; 
if  possible  not  to  exceed  4:1.  or  61.  per 
annum.  Modern  languages  should  be 
extras.  Instrumental  music  need  not  be 
taught,  or  a  separate  academy  might  be 
set  up  for  it. 

Branch  schools  should  be  established 
in  connexion  with  the  central  one,  and 
private  schools  might  be  invited  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  central  school  in  so 
far  that  pupils  from  the  branch  schools 
might  [assemble  there  for  collective  in- 
struction in  certain  subjects,  such  as 
history,  English  grammar,  arithmetic, 

f?.ography,  drawing,  gymnastics,  singing, 
y  thus  collecting  a  considerable  number 
of  pupils,  it  would  be  possible  to  pay 
the  teachers  more  liberally,  and  to  secure 
a  more  efficient  staff". 

The  variety  afforded  by  these  meetings 
would  be  pleasant  and  inspiriting  to  the 
pupils,  and  in  no  way  detrimental,  if 
sufficient  supervision  were  insured.  The 
private  teachers  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  duly  preparing  their  pupils  for 
the  public  lessons.  Pupils  from  private 
families  should  also  be  encouragod  to 
attend  ;  only  it  might  be  needful  to  test 
their  preparation  more  severely  than  that 
of  those  belonging  to  schools,  and  for  this 
an  extra  charge  might  be  made. 

Great  liberty  in  the  way  of  plans  and 
systems  of  education  ought  to  be  allowed, 
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it*  only  the  result  proved  satisfactory  ; 
and  this  in  order  that  such  of  the  exist- 
ing teachers  as  are  capable  of  bringing 
their  scholars  up  to  the  fixed  standard 
might  be  encouraged  and  assisted — not 
in  any  way  driven  out  of  the  field, 
•tance  would  thus  be  given  to  private 
efforts  in  conducting  small  schools,  and 
the  pupils  would  still  enjoy  those  advan- 
tages of  personal  influence  and  personal 
character  specially  desirable  for  girls, 
united  with  superior  instruction  and 
the  pleasurable  excitement  of  receiving 
it  collectively,  perhaps  also  the  enjoy- 
ment of  more  spacious  rooms  than  would 
otherwise  be  procurable. 

We  must  repeat  that,  in  these  schools, 
especially  in  the  central  ones,  a  great 
amount  of  supervision  from  superin- 
tendents and  managers  possessed  of 
much  refinement,  sense,  and  judgment 
would  be  essential,  and  very  strict 
regulations  ought  to  be  made  about  the 
coming  and  going  to  and  fro. 

The  name  given  to  these  schools 
would  have  a  very  important  influence. 
They  ought  not  to  be  called  "middle- 
class  schools."  That  name  might  deter 
many  who  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
tradespeople  from  sending  their  children, 
and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  all  who  are 
unable  to  procure  greater  advantages 
for  their  children  should  be  induced  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  institutions. 
An  admixture  of  a  more  cultivated 
class  might  be  made  a  means  of  raising 
the  lower  without  any  sacrifice  of  the 
higher,  if  only  proper  superintendence 
n-.M  attention  to  details  of  various  kinds 
€  >uld  be  insured.  Such  a  name  as 
Victoria  Schools  would  perhaps  be 
generally  popular. 

These  schools  would  be  easily  orga- 
nized in  towns,  and,  if  only  good  build- 
ings were  provided,  might  soon,  to  say 
the  least,  be  made  self-supporting.  We 
believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  form 
a  county  organization  that  might  be  very 
useful,  schools  in  small  places  being 
arranged  in  groups,  and  periodically 
assisted  by  occasional  visits  and  instruc- 
tions from  superior  teachers.  Some 
amount  of  inspection  would  also  be 
useful ;  but  we  consider  direct  instruc- 


tion in  the  way  we  have  proposed  more 
important. 

The  encouragement  of  small  schools 
and  private  education  at  home  under  the 
care  of  parents  and  governesses  is  of 
great  consequence.  The  latter,  where 
due  attention  can  be  given,  is  most 
desirable  for  girls,  especially  as  they 
grow  older;  but  there  is,  we  may  venture 
to  repeat,  always  a  need  of  superior 
guidance  and  the  excitement  of  collec- 
tive instruction  and  companionship  to 
call  forth  the  higher  intellectual  powers, 
and  give  a  zest  to  studies  that  might 
otherwise  seem  dull.  Collective  instruc- 
tion also  gives  the  opportunity  and  the 
power  of  securing  greater  excellence  in 
the  teachers. 

3dly.  Besides  the  assistance  given 
to  cheap  schools,  it  might  be  very  valu- 
able for  the  improvement  of  even  a 
higher  class  of  schools  than  those  before 
mentioned,  to  establish  professorships  on 
general  subjects  of  interest.  These  sub- 
jects might  be  the  English  language 
and  literature,  English  history,  gene- 
ral history,  scientific  subjects,  and  art. 
In  large  towns  some  twenty  or  five- 
and-twenty  lectures  might,  in  the  course 
of  three  months,  be  delivered  by  one 
professor  to  a  number  of  schools  collected 
in  groups,  according  to  situation.  The 
duration  of  these  courses  of  lectures 
might  be  at  first  limited  to  a  period  of 
three  months  in  the  year — this  by 
way  of  experiment,  and  as  a  means  of 
creating  a  taste  for  higher  studies  and 
collective  instruction.  These  lectures 
would  be  for  elder  pupils,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  preparation  might  be 
required  beforehand,  under  the  super- 
vision of  private  teachers,  the  pro- 
fessors pointing  out  the  course  of  study 
and  the  books  to  be  got  up  on  the 
several  subjects.  Even  an  examination 
previous  to  attending  the  course  might 
be  instituted,  though  it  would  occa- 
sionally be  desirable  to  dispense  with  it. 
The  professor  should  also  bo  expected  to 
test  the  attainments  of  his  class  as  he 
went  on,  and  not  merely  to  instruct. 

A  system  of  this  kind  would  be  an 
immense  help  to  teachers,  and  an  en- 
livenment  to  pupils.  It  would  be  the 
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means  of  bringing  botli  the  teachers 
and  the  taught  under  the  influence  of 
(it  is  to  be  hoped)  superior  men,  who 
would  probably  be  led  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  female  education  with 
such  increased  opportunities  of  knowing 
something  about  it,  and  using  their 
influence  in  directing  it.  Some  inter- 
course with  university  men,  who  carry 
on  the  highest  education  in  the  country, 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  many  teachers 
who  are  doing  their  best  under  great 
difficulties. 

In  carrying  out  our  plan  the  sanction 
and  help  of  a  high  authority  would  be 
especially  valuable;  whether  Govern- 
ment, directing  by  means  of  a  board — 
as  before  suggested — or  the  Universities. 
In  defaidt  of  these,  we  must  come  to  an 
association  or  proprietary  body,  or  else 
to  a  municipality ;  but,  in  any  case, 
some  recognition  from  those  who  rule, 
whether  in  the  country  or  at  the  univer- 
sities, would  greatly  facilitate  the  success 
of  all  endeavours  to  secure  the  services 
of  superior  men.  The  undertaking  of 
such  work  might  be  felt  a  condescension 
on  the  part  of  highly-educated  men,  un- 
less it  could  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  Government  or  the  Universities. 

We  will  venture  a  step  further,  and 
suggest  that,  if  these  preliminary  lectures 
should  succeed  and  become  popular,  they 
might  be  extended.  The  range  of  sub- 
jects now  taught  in  the  Ladies'  Col- 


leges, could  be  enlarged,  and  lectures 
and  instruction  of  a  higher  and  more 
advanced  character  might  be  given, 
thus  offering  to  the  thoughtful  of  riper 
years,  who  had  made  good  use  of  their 
early  training,  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tinuing their  studies.  We  believe  many, 
who  are  now  deterred  from  such  pur- 
suits by  the  want  of  guidance  and  com- 
panionship, would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  advantages  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

Not  improbably,  as  years  go  on,  many 
new  paths  of  useful  occupation  may  be 
opened  to  women ;  even  now  there  are 
some  who  have  cause  to  lament  their 
want  of  training,  and  find  it  a  hindrance 
in  what  they  undertake. 

If  these  suggestions  should  be  carried 
out,  the  present  race  of  teachers  would 
not,  we  repeat,  be  driven  out  of  the 
field,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assisted ;  and 
many,  who,  though  gifted  with  superior 
refinement  and  cultivation,  are  wanting 
in  educational  training,  would  be  enabled 
conscientiously  to  take  a  part  in  these 
institutions.  As  superintendents  and 
managers  of  details  ladies  [of  this  class 
would  be  eminently  valuable.  Most 
important  indeed  would  their  position 
be,  for  on  the  efficient  fulfilment  of  its 
duties,  fully  as  much  as  on  the  learning 
and  high  character  of  the  teachers,  the 
success  of  these  undertakings  would 
depend. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  STRANGER  PREACHES  A  SERMON. 

BY  the  wide  hearth  in  the  reception- 
room  of  Clochnaben  Castle — where  a 
fire  of  pinevvoood  and  coal  had  been 
kindled  to  baffle  the  chill  summer  even- 
ing, and  where  heavy  woollen  curtains 
of  tartan  were  drawn  across  the  deep 


narrow  embrasures  of  the  old-fashioned 
windows  sunk  in  the  stone  walls — sat, 
greatly  comforted  and  much  at  his  ease, 
in  spite  of  the  stiffness  of  shape  of  his 
high-backed  chair,  the  hero  of  that 
adventure  in  the  glen.  Opposite  to  him, 
in  two  similarly  high-backed  chairs,  sat 
Alice  Ross  and  Lady  Clochnaben.  The 
words  "lounge"  and  "recline"  were 
not  in  her  ladyship's  vocabulary :  and 
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if,  in  the  privacy  of  her  lone  turret- 
chamber  at  Glenrossie,  Alice  relapsed 
into  cushions  and  softness,  at  all  events 
in  the  Dowager's  presence  she  preserved 
that  attitude  which  alone  was  considered 
decent  or  fit  for  a  well-bred  female. 

She  sat,  then,  bolt-upright,  her  little 
pale  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  looking 
furtively  at  the  stranger  :  furtively  and 
askance. 

And  Lady  Clochnaben  also  looked  at 
him  :  not  at  all  furtively,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  scrutinizing  and  con- 
templative stare  ;  as  if,  having  warmed 
and  fed  him,  she  was  now  merely  exer- 
cising a  natural  right  of  inspection  of 
the  stray  creature  found  on  her  lands. 
If  the  young  man  was  conscious  of  the 
double  inspection,  he  did  not  show  it. 
His  great  luminous  eyes  were  fixed 
abstractedly  on  the  fire,  wide  and  un- 
winking, as  if  they  drank  in  the  light. 
A  somewhat  hectic  colour  had  succeeded 
his  paleness  and  exhaustion,  making  his 
eyes  seem  still  brighter,  and  the  cheek- 
bones more  prominent.  The  mouth  of 
that  strange  meagre  face  was  its  only 
defective  feature.  It  was  at  once  hard 
and  sensual — hard,  in  spite  of  the  full 
contour  of  the  lips,  and  the  submissive 
smile  with  which  he  answered  all  the 
questions  his  grim  hostess  was  pleased 
to  put  to  him.  A  Portuguese  sort  of 
mouth :  something  apish  in  the  form 
and  expression  of  the  jaw. 

With  respect  to  her  questionings, 
Lady  Clochnaben  "  ne  se  gena  pas"  She 
asked  whatever  it  came  into  her  head  to 
ask — his  age,  his  parentage,  his  name, 
his  tastes  and  occupations,  his  means  of 
living,  his  chances  of  aid  from  relations 
or  friends,  his  hopes  for  the  future,  his 
adventures  in  the  past.  And,  though 
all  these  questions  were  answered  with 
the  smoothest  readiness,  it  was  astonish- 
ing how  very  vague  and  incomplete, 
after  all,  was  the  impression  left  on  the 
hearer's  mind.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
his  name  was  James  Frere,  his  family 
belonging  to  Shropshire,  and  his  strong- 
est desire  on  earth  to  become  a  mission- 
ary preacher,  and  do  good  in  his  genera- 
tion— "  yea,  even  by  the  extremest  sacri- 
fice,"— Lady  Clochnaben  could  not  say 


she  had  learnt  anything  which  had  not 
been  told,  without  questioning,  when  he 
was  recovering  from  his  fainting  fit  in 
the  glen  that  morning. 

After  a  while  she  inquired  whether 
he  was  a  rapid  accountant.  Yes ;  he 
believed  he  was  very  quick  at  figures. 
Could  he  draw  1  Yes,  he  could  draw  in 
a  poor  way  :  he  had  not  studied  :  he 
had  amused  himself  with  pen-and-ink 
etching  now  and  then,  and  architectural 
sketches.  Willing  to  utilize  these  gifts, 
the  gaunt  old  lady  informed  him  she 
desired  to  build  an  addition  to  the  castle 
towards  the  brow  of  the  precipitous  rock 
on  which  it  was  erected,  and  "  would  be 
glad  of  any  suggestion  on  paper,"  he 
could  give  as  to  the  building,  and  any 
approximate  calculation  of  expense  :  at 
the  same  time  opening  a  blotting-book, 
and  putting  that,  and  pens  and  ink, 
ready  for  him. 

Mr.  James  Frere  did  not  refuse ;  he 
rose  from  his  high-backed  chair,  and 
courteously  advanced  to  the  table.  Alice 
had  taken  her  work.  As  he  passed  her 
he  slightly  paused.  "What  curious 
work,"  he  said  :  "  what  is  it  1  What  a 
beautiful  glossy  material !" 

"  I  am  making  nets  of  chenille — it  is 
very  soft,"  said  pussy-cat  Alice ;  and 
she  held  one  of  the  hanks  up  for  ex- 
amination. For  an  instant  he  touched 
it  with  his  long  attenuated  fingers ;  and 
her  eyes  followed  them.  She  drew  Lady 
Clochnaben' s  attention,  in  a  low  under- 
tone, to  a  remarkable  scar  on  the  back 
of  his  hand,  as  he  sat  down  to  his 
architectural  task. 

"  You  have  been  badly  hurt  some 
time,"  said  the  grim  hostess,  pointing 
to  the  scar  with  little  ceremony. 

Mr.  James  Frere  paused  for  a  moment 
in  his  etching,  glanced  at  his  hand,  and 
said  quietly,  "Yes,  it  was  a  knife." 

But  he  volunteered  no  further  infor- 
mation. 

It  was  a  knife.  Was  it  a  penance,  or 
an  attack,  or  what  1  Alice  felt  curious. 
She  mused  as  she  twisted  the  soft  che- 
nille ;  and,  so  musing,  and  seeing  from 
under  the  narrowed  lids  of  her  eyes  that 
Lady  Clochnaben  was  also  considering, 
and  not  looking  her  way,  but  sternly 
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contemplating  her  own  foot  as  it  rested 
on  the  edge  of  the  fender,  she  ventured 
a  furtive  examination  once  more  of  the 
hand  and  its  owner. 

But,  just  as  her  cautious  glance  had 
travelled  from  the  hand  to  the  downcast 
brow  of  the  sketcher,  he  suddenly  lifted 
his  head,  and  turning  his  broad,  bright, 
intelligent  gaze  full  on  her  face,  met  the 
eyes  that  were  stealthily  creeping  towards 
him,  as  if  he  had  flashed  a  lantern  on 
her  pale  features  and  sandy  hair.  .Alice 
was  not  embarrassed.  She  never  was 
embarrassed.  Many  a  girl  in  her  place 
would  have  blushed  and  laughed,  or 
blushed,  without  laughing.  Alice  merely 
smiled ;  a  little  grave  odd  smile,  a  sort 
of  tacit  admission, — "  Well,  I  was  look- 
ing at  you  ;  and  what  of  that  ?", 

The  young  stranger  smiled  also  :  and 
whereas,  a  very  few.minutes  before,  Alice 
had  been  reflecting  that  he  would  make 
a  good  study  for  a  picture  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  it  suddenly 
seemed  to  her  that  it  was  ^rather  an  in- 
solent smile,  from  a  countenance  any- 
thing but  religious  or  ascetic,  but,  to  her 
taste,  extremely  handsome. 

And,  as  both  smiles  died  away,  Alice 
resumed  her  cautious  demureness  in  the 
high-backed  chair ;  and  the  hard-set 
lines  round  Mr.  Frera's  mouth  seemed 
to  deepen  in  intensity,  as  he  once  more 
bent  over  the  writing-table. 

The  silence  which  followed  was  broken 
by  Lady  Clochnaben. 

"  Mr.  Frere,"  she  said,  "  did  you  ever 
preach  ? " 

This   time  the   readiness  of  answer 
seemed  in  abeyance  for  a  few  seconds. 
Then,  in  a  low  steady  voice,  he  replied, 
"  Never  ;  I  never  ventured." 
"  Could  jaa.  preach?" 
"  Of  course,  I  suppose  that  I  could ; 
the  grace  of  God  assisting." 

"  As  to  the  grace  of  God,  it's  '  help 
yourself,  and  heaven  will  help  you/ — 
that's  my  dictum.  Some  can  preach, 
and  some  can't, — who  may  be  very  good 
men  for  all  that.  But  I  want  a  man 
who  can  preach.  I  have  been  thinking 

"  and  here  the  dowager  frowned 

yet  more  sternly  at  the  foot  planted  on 
the    fender,—"  I    have,    I    say,    been 


thinking  that  you  might  be  of  great 
use  in  this  distracted  place;  and,  if 
you've  any  spirit,  you  might  just  drive 
out  those  that  never  should  have  been 
here  at  all.  And  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  young  sir :  if  I  thought  that  you'd 
undertake  it,  you're  welcome  to  stay 
here,  up  at  the  castle,  as  long  as  ever  it 
suits  ye  to  remain,  until  that  desirable 
consummation  should  come  about." 

This  somewhat  discursive  and  in- 
volved reasoning  being  further  explained 
by  the  Dowager  Clochnaben,  it  became 
clear  to  her  attentive  guest  that  what 
was  expected  of  him  was,  so  to  bewitch 
the  small  world  to  which  she  would 
introduce  him,  that  he  should  oust  Mr. 
Saville  Heaton  from  the  hearts  and 
ears  of  his  already  dwindling  congre- 
gation, and  "put  him  to  silence"  by 
the  very  simple  process  of  leaving  him 
without  listeners  in  the  parish. 

And, ;  in  the  meanwhile,  the  meagre 
and  persecuted  hero  of  the  glen  was  to 
live  at  the  castle  "  as  long  as  it  suited 
him ; "  unreclaimed  by  his  Shropshire 
friends. 

The  hand  that  had  that  conspicuous 
scar  on  it,  idly  clasped  and  unclasped 
the  paper  knife  on  the  table,  and 
balanced  it  lightly,  while  the  stranger 
listened  to  these  proposals. 

"  I  will  exert  what  poor  gifts  I  may 
have,  next  Sabbath,  if  your  ladyship 
pleases.  In  no  church,  but  on  the 
brow  of  this  rocky  hill,  where  I  have 
met  with  such  signal  deliverance ;  and 
at  no  set  time  of  other's  preaching, — 
for  that  would  be  an  unseemly,  and,  as 
I  am  at  present  situated,  a  probably  un- 
successful, rivalry.  But  just  in  the  in- 
terval,— when  a  discourse  might  be 
listened  to  without  offence, — if  your 
ladyship  could  give  such  notice  as  seems 
good  to  you,  and  likely  to  serve  the 
end  you  have  in  view,  I  would  do  my 
best  for  the  glory  of  my  Heavenly 
Master,  and  leave  the  result  to  His 
mercy." 

So  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Frere 
should  preach;  and  the  notice  the 
grim  woman  gave — heightened  with 
every  detail  of  romance  respecting  her 
religious  persecution  to  which  he  had 
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"been  subjected  by  "  Satan  and  his 
priests,"  and  favoured  by  the  ever- 
ready  curiosity  of  the  congregations  to 
hear  "a  skreed  o'  the  doctrine"  from 
new  lips— brought  together  as  large 
a  crowd  as  the  three  neighbourhoods  of 
Glenressie,  Torrieburn,  and  Clochnaben 
could  furnish. 

Nor  was  the  success  of  the  stranger 
doubtful.  A  voice  more  powerful  and 
yet  musical — more  practised  in  its 
ready  inflections,  its  tones  of  warning, 
of  tenderness,  of  deprecation — never 
addressed  a  group  of  fellow-men.  As 
to  the  matter  of  his  discourse— it  was 
strange,  ingenious,  and  occasionally 
marred  by  what  the  more  educated 
portion  of  his  hearers  might  think  bad 
taste.  Yet  even  that  seemed  a  calcu- 
lation, and  intended  to  rouse  attention 
among  his  poorer  auditory.  And  he 
was  right ;  images  and  illustrations 
which  to  the  cultivated  seemed  absurd, 
to  the  uncultivated  are  often  merely 
striking.  It  is  astonishing  how  little 
apparent  to  such  minds  is  that  which 
we  term  "  the  grotesque."  There  had 
been  an  expectation  that  he  would 
dwell  on  his  personal  history  and 
sufferings,  and  reveal  the  dark  "  secrets 
of  the  prison-house "  whence  he  had 
escaped.  But  no  such  egotistical  pre- 
face ushered  in  his  theme.  After  a 
brief,  fervent  allusion  of  thankfulness 
for  the  rescue  which  had  made  his 
opportunity  of  addressing  them,  he 
passed  to  his  text,  which  had  no  con- 
necting link  with  such  matters.  It 
was,  "  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me 
one  hour?"  And  nothing  could  be 
more  pathetic  or  impressive  than  his 
appeal  to  "the  hearts  that  fall  asleep," 
to  wake,  bestir  themselves,  and  devote 
their  energies  in  good  time  to  God ; 
nothing  more  appalling  than  the  pic- 
ture he  drew  of  "the  time  to  come," 
when  it  should  be  "  too  late "  for 
energy  ;  too  late  for  repentance  ;  when 
the  sluggish  heart  might  "sleep  on  and 
take  its  rest,"  God  and  good  angels 
departing  from  it  for  ever  !  The  diver- 
gence from  his  actual  argument  was  in 
the  occasion  he  took  to  lay  stress  on 
the  scene  in  which  this  text  of  warning 


had  first  been  given — in  the  garden — 
the  garden  where  Christ  habitually 
walked  with  His  disciples ;  and  from, 
thence  he  lectured  discursively  and 
vehemently  in  favour  of  open-air  meet- 
ings and  hill-preachings,  and  against  all 
"enclosed  and  decorated  places,"  and 
"  idolatrous  temples  and  such  like,"  as 
sinful  and  offensive.  He  said  Christ, 
who  had  taught  in  the  Temple,  was  yet 
remembered  best  by  the  "  Sermon  on 
the  Mount"  and  the  "Agony  in  the 
Garden;"  that  He  had  preached  "on 
the  pathless  shore,  and  on  the  rolling 
waves  of  the  ever-restless  sea,  and  in  the 
sandy  and  unproductive  desert,  where 
the  very  bread  and  fishes  that  were  to 
sustain  life  in  his  hearers  had  to  be 
miraculously  multiplied — so  far  away 
were  they  from  human  habitation  and 
the  help  of  man's  work.  Yea,"  he  said, 
"the  very  law  of  God  Himself  was 
given  to  Moses  on  the  bare  mountain — 
'  and  out  of  a  bush — out  of  a  bush — He 
spake  in  His  thunders  ! ' ' 

And  so  the  gardens,  and  the  wilds, 
and  the  bushes,  and  the  hills,  and  the 
great  gray  old  olive-trees,  and  the  palms, 
whose  gathered  branches  were  scattered 
under  Christ's  feet,  were  dearer  to  God 
than  any  work  or  carving  of  man's 
hand,  and  more  acceptable  than  all  the 
painted  playthings  of  his  skill.  And 
the  use  of  such  decorated  and  covered 
places  as  were  now  the  sinful  fashion, 
was  calculated  to  corrupt  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  adoration,  to  teach  men  to 
pray  only  when  they  could  do  so  softly 
and  conveniently  ;  to  encourage  mincing 
women  in  rich  clothing  to  attend  merely 
when  it  was  not  too  cold,  or  too  wet,  or 
too  windy,  in  their  opinion,  for  indolent 
homage  to  their  Maker. 

And  then  suddenly,  as  it  were,  carried 
away  by  his  subject,  he  burst  forth  in  a 
sort  of  rapture  about  prayers  and  burials 
at  sea  ;  and  souls  accepted  "  even  on 
the  blood-stained  herbage  of  the  battle- 
field ;"  and  from  the  graphic  image  of 
sailors  in  an  open  boat  at  midnight, 
drifting  away  from  their  burning  ship 
without  food  or  compass,  "relying  on 
the  Lord,"  he  passed  to  the  historic 
tradition  of  the  night-service  read  by 


one  army  while  the  oilier  was  carousing, 
and  the  victory  that  followed  :   winding 
up  all  with  a  word-picture,  as  vivid  as 
ever  was  painted,  of  a  dying  soldier  left 
by  unconscious  comrades  among  a  scat- 
tered heap  of  the   moon-lighted  slain, 
and  saying  his  final  prayer  to  God  alone 
and  unattended;  "needing  no  temple 
but  the  starry  vault  of  heaven  open  to 
his  upturned  eyes,  and,  after  the  great 
din  of  war.  and  the  thrill  of  the  trumpet, 
hearing  no  music  but  the  wind  soughing 
through  the  darkened  trees — that  plain- 
tive monotone   in    the   great  hymn  of 
life  which  for  ever,  and  till  this  world 
shall  shrivel  like  a  scroll,  goeth  up  from 
all  things  created  to  the  Creator  of  all." 
And  with  this  image  and  these  words 
the  musical  and  resounding  voice  died 
down  into  silence,  and  there  was  a  slow 
dispersion   of  the  crowd  :    young  men 
and  maidens,  old  men  and  crones,  going 
dreamily  away  ;  children  looking  timidly 
about,  as  though  Moses  lived  in  those 
surrounding  tufts  of  broom  and  heather  ; 
men    in    folded    plaids    and    Hieland 
bonnets,  pronouncing  it  a  "varry  grand 
discoorse,"  and  Lady  Clochnaben,  with 
•a  grim,  triumphant  smile,  standing  still 
by  the  preacher's  side,  but  not  looking 
at  him — looking  rather  towards  her  son 
Lorimer,  who  had  passed  his  arm  through 
that  of  Sir  Douglas  preparatory  to  depar- 
ture— and  to  the  sinner  of  Torrieburn, 
who  had  not  only  dared  to  listen  to  a 
religious    "discoorse,"    but    was    now 
actually  giving   her  opinion  on   it,   in 
that   loud  jaunty   manner    which    she 
adopted  to  show  her  independence. 

And  Maggie's  opinion  was,  that  there 
were  "  ow'r  muckle  words  for  folk  to 
follow,"  and  that  Mr.  Frere  was,  to  her 
thinking,  "  like  the  pail  o'  milk  gotten 
frae  Leddy  Grace,  ane  o'  the  black  kye, 
thab  just  aye  frothit,  and  brimmit 
ow'r.  And  sae,  my  mon,  dinna  ye 
be  dooncast,  for  your  Sabbath  dis- 
coorses  are  no  that  weary  fu',  though 
whiles  they  mak'  me  a  bit  sleepy;" 
and  she  laid  her  large  comely  hand  on 
Saville  Beaton's  shoulder  as  she  spoke. 
And,  in  token  of  consciousness  of  the 
light  burden  this  imposed,  Mr.  Heaton 
put  his  own  hand  over  Maggie's — not 
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indeed  as  returning  the  ill-timed  caress, 
but  rather  as  a  hand  is  laid  on  the  head 
of  a  favourite  dog,  to  keep  it  still  while 
the  owner  is  conversing  with  friends  ; 
and  he  then  addressed  himself  to  Mr. 
Boyd. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

KITH-AND-KIN    LOVE. 

"I  CA.XXOT  help  thinking  it  impro- 
bable," said  Mr.  Heaton,  diffidently, 
while  still  suppressing  Maggie's  hand, 
"  that  this  is  Mr.  Frere's  first  preaching. 
He  has  much  eloquence — and — and 
much  courage.'* 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Heaton  ;  it  is  even  impossible,  in  my 
opinion.  The  man  is  a  very  practised 
speaker ;  and  I  am  tolerably  sure  that 
I  have  heard  him  before,  years  ago, — 
somewhere  abroad,  though  I  cannot 
clearly  call  to  mind  where  or  when.  I 
think  he  must  be  an  Irishman.  The 
style  he  has  adopted,  and  his  whole 
appearance,  favour  that  supposition.  I 
never  heard  a  voice  that  ran  up  and 
down  the  gamut  in  that  way  that  was 
not  Irish,  nor  ever  heard  the  same 
fluency  in  men  of  any  other  nation." 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,  Mr.  Boyd," 
said  the  voice  of  Alice  Ross.  "He 
told  us  himself  that  he  was  of  a  Shrop- 
shire family,  and  he  is  too  young  to 
have  preached  anywhere  years  ago,  for 
he  has  not  yet  attained  to  his  twenty- 
fifth  birthday." 

The  deliberate  drawl  with  which  Miss 
Ross  always  spoke  was  not  quickened 
by  any  emotion  in  this  little  defence. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  something 
peculiarly  slow  and  tight  in  her  utter- 
ance of  these  sentences,  as  though  she 
were  strangling  Lorimer's  opinion  in 
its  cradle.  But  sharp  gleams  of  indig- 
nation came  from  her  eyes,  like  the 
electric  sparks  from  Grimalkin's  fur; 
brilliant,  and  equally  evanescent. 

"Is  Sister  Ailie  charmed  with  the  new 
preacher?"  said  Sir  Douglas,  smiling. 
"  He  is  just  the  sort  of  man  to  hit  a 
lady's  fancy.  But,  indeed,"  added  he, 
earnestly,  "  I  do  wrong  to  utter  a  light 
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•word  on  the  subject.  He  is  a  very  re- 
markable young  man,  very  remarkable  ; 
and  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  his  best 
hopes  will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  he  will, 
indeed,  be  most  useful  in  his  genera- 
tion !  Suffering  is  a  good  school.  No 
one  can  look  at  him  and  not  see  that 
he  has  suffered  much.  I  long  to  do 
him  a  kindness,  if  it  were  at  all  in  my 
power.  I  hope  to  see  much  of  him. 
It  is  not  often  one  meets  with  such  a 
man.  As  to  Lorimer's  idea  of  having 
seen  him  before,  fancies  of  that  sort 
come  to  us  all ;  and  about  his  age,  with 
those  beardless  men  it  is  very  difficult 
to  calculate ;  they  constantly  look  either 
very  much  younger  or  very  much  older 
than  they  are.  Take  my  arm,  Ailie ; 
you  seem  tired."  And,  while  Saville 
Heaton  and  Lorimer  walked  on  in  front, 
talking  eagerly  together,  Alice  and  stately 
Sir  Douglas  followed  :  sitting  down  now 
and  then  on  the  banks  of  heather,  that 
Alice's  fatigue  might  not  be  increased  : 
resting  in  the  open  air;  far  sweeter 
rest  than  ever  is  found  on  silken  couch 
or  cushioned  fauteuil;  the  small  stream- 
let bubbling  and  trickling  down  the 
hill,  laughing  its  silver  laugh  amid  the 
stones,  and  that  and  the  "  sough " 
among  the  incense-breathing  pines 
making  indeed  a  sweet  chord  in  that 
hymn, — which  Mr.  James  Frere  had  im- 
pressed on  Miss  Boss's  memory. 

And  it  was  during  this  walk  with  her 
half-brother  that  Alice  held  with  him 
a  remarkable  conversation — one  that  he 
could  not  forget,  one  which  in  after 
times  the  curl  of  a  fern  leaf,  or  the 
notes  of  the  thrush's  song,  or  the  sight 
of  a  harebell  among  long  dry  grass, — 
in  short,  the  most  trivial  accidental 
things — would  bring  back  to  him  as  if 
her  words  were  but  just  spoken,  and 
her  pale  irregular  profile  were  still  be- 
tween him  and  the  evening  sky. 

For  it  was  not  often  that  Alice  and 
Sir  Douglas  held  long  tete-d-tete  collo- 
quies. He  was  a  busy  landlord;  an  at- 
tached husband;  a  companionable  friend 
to  his  male  associates ;  a  tolerably  stu- 
dious reader,  though  no  bookworm.  He 
had  neither  the  time, — nor,  if  truth  is 
to  be  spoken,  the  thought, — to  bestow 
on  her. 


And  "Ailie"  knew  it.  She  knew 
she -was  the  last  and  the  least  of  his 
thoughts,  kindly  as  he  was ;  and  there- 
fore she  made  the  most  of  her  rare 
opportunities  when  she  got  them. 

I  wonder  if  women  who  are  "  first 
objects"  in  some  large  and  happy  home 
circle, — or  even  "first  objects"  to  the 
objects  they  themselves  love, — ever  ru- 
minate over  the  condition  of  one  who 
is  nobody  s  first  object.  How  lone  in 
the  midst  of  company  such  a  one  must 
feel !  -What  silence  must  lie  under  all 
their  talking  and  laughing !  What  strange 
disruption  from  the  linked  chain  that 
holds  all  the  rest  together !  What  exile, 
though  ever  present !  What  starva- 
tion of  soul,  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
great  shares  of  love  meted  out  around 
her! 

Ailie  was  not  social  by  nature  ;  nor 
loving  ;  nor  yearning  for  love  :  but  she 
was  conscious  of  loneliness,  and  resented 
the  pain. 

With  a  skill  of  which  she  only  had 
the  mastery,  she  led,  little  by  little, 
back  to  that  implication  of  being 
"charmed"  by  James  Frere  which  her 
half-brother  had  lightly  passed  over, 
fearing  to  wound  even  by  that  gentle 
jest. 

You  could  never  know  how  Ailie 
managed  this  sort  of  thing.  She  had 
some  private  Ariadne's  clue ;  by  means 
of  which,  if  she  wished  to  escape  from 
discussion  of  a  subject,  pursue  it  as  you 
would,  she  was  out  through  the  laby- 
rinth where  you  remained,  and  free  in 
space. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  desired  to 
avoid  touching  some  topic  of  risk  and 
discomfort,  it  was  in  vain  you  retreated 
from  it.  Through  the  intricate  passages 
of  thought,  into  your  very  heart  of  hearts, 
came  Ailie  and  her  clue,  and  sat  down 
victor  over  your  intended  privacy.  How 
she  crept  back,  softly  and  soundlessly, 
along  the  parapet,  and  up  the  roof,  and 
in  at  the  window  of  Sir  Douglas's 
thoughts,  and  recommenced  a  little 
discussion  and  defence,  respecting  the 
possibility  of  her  being  "  charmed  "  by 
one  "  so  much  a  stranger  "  as  Mr.  James 
Frere,  the  warm-hearted  soldier  could 
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not  have  told ;  but  he  remembered  for 
ever  the  singular  wind-up  of  Ailie's 
denials  of  such  a  possibility. 

"  Not  only,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  be  easily  charmed  by  a 
stranger  (after  all — lone  as  my  life  has 
been — I  have,  of  course,  had  my  oppor- 
tunities, and  can  test  myself  in  that] ; 
but  I  am  just  incapable  of  conceiving 
those  romantic  loves  and  nonsenses  that 
I  read  of  in  books,  and  hear  of ;  and  they 
just  go  by  like  a  false  dream  !  It  well 
may  be  because  I  have  been  so  lonely, 
but  to  my  thinking  there  can  be  no 
love,  no  tie,  like  love  and  tie  of  kith 
and  kin.  Do  you  not  think" — and 
here  she  turned  slowly  round,  and  looked 
up  wistfully  in  her  half-brother's  face 
— "  do  you  not  think  that,  where  there 
is  to  the  making  of  us  the  very  same 
flesh  and  blood  and  spirit,  the  tie 
must  be  stronger  for  love  ?  stronger 
than  mere  fancy,  or  even  approval,  or 
attachment,  that  way  that  the  books  put 
it  1  For  love  may  change  (and  we  read 
that  too),  and  it  may  prove  false  (and 
there's  many  an  old  ballad  to  that),  and 
it  is  a  jealous  restless  thing,  by  what  I 
can  make  out  (and  I  declare  I  often 
think  of  it  when  I  try  to  please  Lady 
Eoss,  and  try  to  imagine  if  /  should 
object  even  to  a  sister  being  too  much 
to  a  man  that  was  all  in  all  to  me) ;  but 
in  kith-and-kin  love,  there  need  be  none 
of  all  that.  Kith-and-kin  love,  is  sure. 
You  can't  change  from  being  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  ;  and  though,  of  course, 
I've  heard  of  sister  and  brother's  quarrels 
and  coldness,  I  think  surely  it  never 
could  last,  to  part  them  as  common  love 
does;  and  I  think — if  I  had  had  an 
own  brother,  as  I  have  only  a  half- 
brother" — she  spoke  it  with  a  most 
plaintive  drawl — "I  think — indeed  I 
am  perfectly  positive — I  should  have 
loved  that  brother  better  than  any  man 
that  crossed  my  path  of  life,  let  that 
man  be  what  he  might.  For,  oh  !  dear, 
you'll  never  know  how  much  I've 
thought,  even  about  you,  and  wondered 
if  ever  you'd  come  home  to  stay,  and 
what  kith-and-kin  love  would  be  like 
for  me!  Many  a  day,  in  the  little  turret 
room,  I've  looked  to  it,  and  perhaps 


foolishly,  for  God  made  me  but  an  insig- 
nificant creature,  and  you'd  need  a  sister 
with  more  fire  and  strength  in  her  be- 
fore she  could  be  much  to  you  !  But, 
still,  I'll  not  be  easily  *  charmed '  away, 
Douglas,  and  that  you'll  find." 

The  tone  was  so  grave  and  sad;  the 
slender  form  sat  so  stiff  and  still ;  the 
eyes,  though  wistful,  were  so  without 
the  expectation  or  possibility  of  tears ; 
it  was  all  so  unlike  either  girlish  senti- 
mentality or  passionate  woman's  epanclie- 
ment,  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  how 
to  take,  or  how  to  answer  it. 

Difficult,  at  least,  to  Sir  Douglas. 

And,  as  the  echo  of  all  she  said,  rolled 
after  the  spoken  sentences  from  his  ear 
into  his  easy  heart,  he  thought  with 
what  touching  innocence  his  poor  little 
lonely  half-sister  spoke  of  love  and  being 
charmed,  as  a  thing  she  had  heard  of, 
read  of,  sung  old  ballads  about,  but  of 
which  she  had  no  personal  experience 
— how  her  one  sole  notion  was  kith- 
and-kin  love, — which  was  to  be  her  all 
in  all, — and  he  was  greatly  moved  !  He 
folded  Alice  in  his  arms  as  they  rose  to 
continue  their  walk  homewards,  and 
then  he  said, — "  My  dear  little  woman, 
my  poor  Ailie,  the  natural  life  of  your 
sex  is  to  be  all  in  all  to  some  true 
mate,  and  not  to  depend  altogether  on 
what  you  call  '  kith  and  kin '  love  : — 
but  of  this  be  quite  sure,  that  you  shall 
always  find  in  me  the  love  of  an  own 
brother,  not  of  a  half-brother ;  you  shall 
tell  me  your  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
thoughts  and  feelings,  as  you  have  done 
this  day ;  and  when  you  are  '  charmed ' 
(as  I  can't  help  hoping  for  you,  some 
day,  Ailie),  I'll  love  that  man,  if  he  is 
worthy  of  you,  and  treats  you  tenderly, 
as  your  sweet  nature  requires  to  be 
treated, — as  if  he  also  was  my  born 
brother,  and  nearer  my  own  soul  than 
any  one  except  my  Kenneth  of  old 
boj'ish  days." 

And  so  they  walked  home ;  very 
silent,  both  of  them.  Only,  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  turrets  of  Glen- 
rossie,  Sir  Douglas  pointed  up  to  her 
little  nook  with  a  kindly  smile,  and, 
pressing  her  slender  passive  hands  in 
his  own,  said, — "  You  will  never  feel  so 
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lonely  there  again,  will  you?  You 
will  know  some  of  my  thoughts  are 
always  with  you." 

And,  when  Ailie  had  lightly  ascended 
that  stair,  and  curled  herself  softly 
round  in  her  causelist;  (that  chair  so 
little  resemhling  the  prevailing  pattern 
at  Clochnaben),  and  flung  round  her 
shoulders  an  eider-down  tippet  to  pre- 
vent taking  cold  after  her  walk, — she 
felt- 
That  she  had  had  a  successful  day's 
mousing. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PLANS   FOR   THE   FUTURE. 

HONEST  Sir  Douglas  went  straight  to 
his  wife's  apartment ;  a  sunny  sitting- 
room,  still  farther  illumined  for  him  by 
the  smile  of  intense  love  and  welcome 
which  he  knew  he  should  meet  when- 
ever he  opened  the  door.  It  had  been 
furnished  very  gaily,  and  in  somewhat 
foreign  taste,  in  pursuance  of  orders  sent 
to  Glenrossie  before  the  bride's  arrival. 
Gertrude  and  he  had  talked  together  of 
the  gloomy  grandeur  of  some  of  the 
Scotch  castles  ;  the  naked,  barren,  well- 
to-do-ish  appearance  given  by  slated 
roofs  and  stone  walls  in  meaner  Scotch 
abodes ;  and  the  hungry,  positive,  pro- 
saic, gardenless  rows  of  small  houses, 
that  could  not  be  called  "  cottages,"  in 
Scotch  villages,  that  looked  like  pieces 
of  uncomfortable  towns  carted  out  into 
the  country.  They  had  laughed  together, 
as  they  sat  among  the  orange-trees  and 
roses  of  the  Villa  Mandorlo,  at  Naples, 
over  his  warnings  and  hopes  that  Ger- 
trude would  refrain  and  command  her- 
self, and  not  behave  like  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  who  is  said  to  have  burst  into 
tears  on  arriving  at  the  grim,  gates  of 
Holyrood,  whither  a  group  of  unkempt 
Shetland  ponies  had  conveyed  her  and 
her  attendant  ladies. 

Gertrude  loved  her  rough  hill-pony, 
and  her  Scotch  castle,  and  all  things  in 
Scotland.  There  was  music  for  her  in 
the  very  accent  of  its  warmhearted  and 
energetic  people.  ^S'or  did  she  greatly 
cure  fur  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  life. 


But,  nevertheless,  she  was  glad  of  her 
beautiful  morning  room.  It  was  not  its 
luxury  that  she  enjoyed,  so  much  as  its 
brightness,  and  the  dear  knowledge]  of 
all  the  tender  forethought  its  little  de- 
tails had  proved.  She  never  entered  it 
without  recollecting  the  glow  of  pleasure 
on  her  husband's  handsome  countenance, 
at  her  amazement  and  joy,  when  he 
ushered  her  into  it  the  morning  after 
her  arrival.  She  saw  it  still,  that 
vanished  morning's  light !  The  open- 
ing door — the  unexpected  loveliness  — 
and  his  face,  the  face  of  her  beloved, 
when,  turning  from  the  irradiated  tout 
ensemble — pale  green  Aubusson  carpets 
and  curtains,  \vreathed  with  roses  ;  glit- 
tering tables  where  stood  crystal  flower- 
vases,  enamelled  with  his  crest  and  her 
name ;  great  golden  herons  with  silver- 
fish  in  their  beaks,  making  candelabra- 
stands  almost  as  tall  as  herself ;  and  a 
crowd  of  minor  objects,  every  one  a 
thought  of  love  ; — turning  from  all 
these,  she  thanked  him  with  almost 
childish  exclamations  of  delight,  repeated 
with  clasped  hands,  and  again  repeated 
more  gravely,  with  deeper  emotions  of 
gratitude.  She  loved  that  happy  room! 

And  Sir  Douglas  loved  it  too,  and 
stood  at  its  threshold  now,  welcomed 
by  the  smile  he  knew  so  well,  and  which 
he  thought  the  most  lovely  upon  earth. 
For  in  nothing  is  there  such  a  difference. 
There  are  women  who  smile  only  with 
their  lips ;  and  there  are  others  whose 
eyes,  and  brow,  and  lips  beam  all  together 
with  such  a  cordial  glow  of  brightness, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  an  extra 
gleam  of  light  does  not  fall  at  such 
times  even  upon  their  burnished  hair. 

That  was  the  sort  of  smile  Gertrude 
gave  ;  tinged  with  a  certain  lingering 
shyness,  in  spite  of  security  and  fa  mi 
liarity  of  love.  In  natures  like  hers, 
intense  love  is  always  timid. 

Sir  Douglas  talked  with  her,  and 
asked  tenderly  of  her  health;  for  she 
had  not  been  able  to  accompany  them 
that  afternoon  ;  and  then  he  spoke  of 
"  Ailie,"  and  earnestly  pressed  on  Ger- 
trude his  own  views  of  his  half-sister's 
character  and  feelings ;  repeating,  with 
a  colour  taken  from  his  own  warmth  of 
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heart,  the  impression  of  her  innocence, 
her  reserve,  her  lonely  yearnings  for 
kindred.  "She  requires,  you  see,  my 
own  Gertrude,  to  be  drawn  out,  to  "be 
encouraged;  in  fact,  to  be  petted  and 
made  much  of.  I  was  much  moved  by 
what  she  said  to-day — she  so  seldom 
speaks  of  herself  and  her  feelings.  They 
are  acute,  rely  upon  it;  but  she  has 
never  had  companions,  never  had  any 
one  to  confide  in.  I  am  sure,  if  you 
could  once  grow  to  be  fond  of  her,  you 
would  possess  her  utmost  love  and  con- 
fidence. She  is  diffident  as  to  her  power 
of  attracting,  and  very  young  of  her  age ; 
it  seems  quite  the  heart  of  a  young  girl, 
though  she  has  so  much  information  and 
womanly  sense.  Pet  her  a  little,  Ger- 
trude ;  pet  her,  my  own  dear  wife  ! " 

And  as  the  dressing-bell  rang  through 
the  last  words,  Sir  Douglas  rose,  and 
left  the  beautiful  room,  and  the  sweet 
surprised  face,  and  departed  to  his  own 
chamber. 

Lady  lioss  did  not  immediately  be- 
take herself  to  her  toilette ;  though 
she  was  conscious  of  the  vista  (through 
another  door  that  opened  as  the  dressing- 
bell  rang)  of  her  maid  moving  in  front 
of  the  looking-glass,  and  of  a  pale  peach- 
coloured  silk  hanging  up  ready  to  put  on  ; 
a  dress  with  which  she  always  wore  a 
necklace  of  a  single  row  of  Scotch  pearls 
given  by  Sir  Douglas. 

She  did  not  begin  to  dress.  She 
sat  looking,  rather  abstractedly,  at  all 
the  objects  in  her  beautiful  morning- 
room  from  which  the  rich  twilight  was 
now  rapidly  departing, — for  even  that 
room,  of  course,  must  have  its  night 
and  its  hours  of  darkness. 
"  Pet  Alice!" 

Again  and  again  she  thought  the 
words  over,  and  the  eager  tender  manner 
of  Sir  Douglas  while  urging  it. 

"  Pet  "  Alice  !  The  young  wife  strove 
to  drive  away  little  stinging  haunting 
memories  of  coldness,  and  slyness,  and 
hardness,  and  alien  ways,  which  had 
seemed  to  her  to  be  component  parts  of 
her  sister-in-law's  character.  Something 
very  like  a  shudder  thrilled  through 
Gertrude,  "Was  he  wrong?  Could 
Douglas  be  wrong?  Had  she  herself 
been  harsh  in  judgment1}  Could  she 


judge  well  and  wisely  of  a  person 
from  childhood  had  been  denied,  what 
she  herself  from  childhood  had  enjoyed, 
— tenderness,  freedom  of  affection,  frank 
and  fearless  expression  of  all  passing 
thoughts  1  Loriiner  I3oyd,  it  was  true, 
thought  ill  of  Alice.  He  had  said  she 
was  "a  creature  full  of  harm."  But 
Lorimer  was  cynical.  Yes ;  lovable  in 
himself ;  a  true  and  faithful  friend ;  but 
cynical  in  his  judgments  of  others.  And 
not  happy  in  his  home  relations.  What 
a  mother  !  What  a  brother  !  Enough 
to  sour  any  man's  judgments. 

"  Pet  Alice  !"  What  was  the  use  of 
arguing  about  that,  in  her  own  mind  I 
Ought  it  not  to  be  enough  for  her  that 
Douglas  wished  it  ?  If  he  brought  her 
a  toad,  and  begged  her  to  keep  it 
in  her  room  and  make  a  plaything  of 
it,  would  she  not  do  it?  What  had 
Alice's  deserts  to  do  with  the  matter  ? 
Douglas  wished  his  sister  to  be  petted- 
— DOUGLAS  wished  it  1 

And  with  that  last  thought  Gertrude 
started  up,  and  passed  quickly  into  the 
inner  dressing-room,  where  the  niaid  and 
the  peach-coloured  gown  were  waiting  ;. 
and  had  her  hair  coiled  round  very 
sin]  ply  (there  being  such  abridged  dress- 
ing- time),  and  clasped  the  collar  oi' 
pearls  round  her  white  throat,  just  as 
Sir  Douglas  came  to  accompany  her 
downstairs. 

Alice  was  already  there;  and  Lorimer; 
and  Mr.  Saville  Heaton,  who  had  re- 
mained to  dine. 

And,  even  in  the  few  minutes  that 
intervened  before  the  grey-headed  old 
butler  announced  dinner,  Gertrude  1  i 
her  "petting"  of  Alice.  She  glidui 
towards  her  with  a  kindly  smile,  and 
asked  if  she  had  liked  her  walk,  if  the 
had  liked  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Frere,  if 
she  had  been  tired  in  the  long  raml  lo 
home  ?  And,  while  her  frank  soft  r\  1 1 
questioned  with  her  tongue,  Alice  gave 
a  sidelong  calculating  glance;  at  Lady 
Ross's  shoulder,  at  her  necklace,  at  tl.e 
graceful  folds  of  her  gown — anywhue 
but  directly  in  her  face. 

"  She  looked  askance  at  Christahel,— 
Jesu  Maria  shield  her  well ! " 

And  while  she  looked  askance,  she  cal- 
culated ;    and  with  so   much  quickin.  s 
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and  intelligence  did  she  sum  up  all,  that 
only  in  the  passing  down  the  "broad  oaken 
stair  to  the  stately  dining-room  she  found 
time  to  say  to  her  half-brother,  on  whose 
arm  she  went  in  to  dinner — "  I  am  sure 
you  have  been  speaking  of  me  to  Lady 
Ross,  her  manner  is  so  very,  very  much 
kinder  to  me  than  usual,  even  when  we 
are  all  comfortable  together.  But  do 
not  try  to  make  people  kind  to  me.  I 
am  quite  pleased  and  contented.  Per- 
haps it  might  even  offend.  I  should 
not  like  to  seem  troublesome." 

And  then  she  sat  down  in  her  usual 
place,  between  Douglas  and  Lorimer, 
her  thin  still  mouth  looking  as  if  silence 
was  habitual  to  it.  Only  when  Lady 
Ross  tried  to  talk  a  little  more  to  her 
than  usual,  and  more  gaily  and  fami- 
liarly, she  allowed  a  sort  of  imperceptible 
shade  of  vexation  and  embarrassment  to 
gather  round  it  before  she  replied ;  and 
once,  only  once,  she  looked  at  Sir  Douglas 
with  a  little  vague  dry  smile  and  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"This  is  your  doing;  I  cannot  help 
myself.  I  hope  it  will  not  make  me  a 
burden,  or  make  them  dislike  me." 

But  Sir  Douglas's  thoughts  were  much 
preoccupied.  He  was  considering  about 
his  friend  Lorimer  ;  he  had  fallen  back 
on  the  idea  that  there  was  the  natural 
suitable  destiny  for  Alice,  and  for  Boyd  ! 
His  friend  could  not  want  a  very  young 
wife ;  such  a  one  would  not  suit  him. 
(It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  clearly 
this  sort  of  conviction  of  mature  age 
comes  in  judging  one's  neighbour's 
destiny  than  judging  of  one's  own.) 
Alice  was  very  sensible — rather  original 
— just  the  thing.  And  Lorimer  was 
sure  to  be  Earl  of  Clochnaben  some  day, 
and  they  would  all  be  neighbours  and 
friends  and  brothers  !  It  was  a  most 
glorious  castle  in  the  air — the  fit  and 
appropriate  end  of  all  ! 

But,  alas  !  how  recalcitrant  is  man — 
above  all  when  friends  (or  foes)  desire  to 
bestow  him  in  wedlock.  How  often  does 
one  see  some  beautiful  married  woman 
the  object  of  a  compromising  adoration 
which  she  does  not  share — which  she 
would  give  her  alternate  eyelashes  to  be 
rid  of — for  which  she  is  bullied  and' 
anathematized  by  the  mother,  sisters, 


and  cousins  of  her  adorer,  to  say  nothing 
of  some  girl  or  girls  who  wish  to  wed 
him ;  and  yet  there  is  no  bringing  him 
"  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  ! "  How 
often  does  one  see  the  like  obstinate 
pursuit  and  courtship  of  some  young 
damsel,  who,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase  of 
scorn,  "wouldn't  so  much  as  look  at" 
the  suitor,  while  some  other  young 
damsel  is  sighing  her  heart  out  for  him, 
and  folding  up  as  a  secret  treasure  a 
shabby  little  withered  sprig  he  gave 
her  one  evening  while  handing  her 
through  a  quadrille.  And  he  won't — 
no,  he  won't — see  what  is  good  for  him  ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  married  idol,  per- 
sists in  breaking  his  heart  for  glimpses 
of  a  person  who  don't  want  to  see  him 
at  all;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  young 
damsel,  in  resolutely  wooing  one  who 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  wed  him  !  All, 
apparently,  out  of  sheer  contradiction  ; 
as  though  marriageable  man  resembled 
the  Connaught  pig  of  whom  the  Irishman 
said  he  was  obliged  to  pretend  he  wanted 
him  to  go  to  Cork,  in  order  to  make 
him  take  the  road  to  Dublin !  Sir 
Douglas  certainly  seemed  to  think  there 
was  a  Connaught  piggishness  of  obsti- 
nate avoidance  of  the  right  path  in 
"  dear  old  Lorimer." 

He  could  not  go  up  to  the  man,  take 
him  by  the  button,  and  advise  him, 
point-blank,  to  marry  his  sister ;  but 
all  that  could  be  done,  in  a  decent, 
gentlemanly  way,  he  was  willing  and 
anxious  to  do,  and  to  persuade  Gertrude 
to  do  also. 

Poor  Gertrude  !  How  was  she  to 
explain  to  h  im  that  Alice  was  rather  an 
object  of  arersion  than  otherwise  to 
Mr.  Boyd  1  That  he  thought  her  "  a 
creature  full  of  harm  ?  " 

After  dinner,  too,  how  provokingly 
absorbed  was  Lorimer  in  some  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  Saville  Heaton;  who 
was  not  a  clever  man ;  who  was  gene- 
rally a  shy  and  silent  man ;  and,  who 
was  now — as  it  were  out  of  positive  ill- 
luck  and  thwarting  of  Sir  Douglas's 
secret  wishes — carrying  on  what  seemed 
to  be  an  earnest  continuous  argument, 
to  which  Lorimer  gave  the  most  assi- 
duous attention ;  and,  indeed,  ended 
by  taking  out  a  note-book,  asking  for 
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"  Cruden's  Concordance,"  and  making 
memoranda  which  he  handed  to  Mr. 
Heaton,  and  then,  flinging  aside  the 
heavy  crimson  silk  curtains  of  the 
window,  looked  out  steadily  and  ab- 
sently at  the  star- lit  heaven  and  the 
lake  far  away,  as  though  the  textLhe 
had  sought  for  in  Cruden  had  been 
those  words  of  mystery, — "  Watchman, 
"  what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what 
"  of  the  night  ? " 

He  had  not  even  seemed  to  notice 
(except  by  a  mechanical  and  courteous 
inclination  of  the  head)  that  it  was 
Alice  who  brought  the  "  Concordance," 
and  laid  it  on  the  table  where  the  two 
gentlemen  were  seated ;  though  Sir 
Douglas  "improved  the  opportunity," 
by  saying,  "  Oh  !  Alice  knows  where 
every  book  in  the  library  is  to  be  found ; 
I  believe  she  could  select  them  in  the 
dark." 

When  asked  if  he  would  not  take 
coffee,  he  declined,  without  lifting  his 
eyes  from  the  page ;  and  the  tea-table 
was  deserted  except  by  the  two  ladies, 
between  whom  conversation  continued 
fitful  and  disjointed.  The  more  caress- 
ing Gertrude  endeavoured  to  be,  the 
more  dry  and  curt  did  Alice  become, 
till,  at  one  point  of  their  discoursing, 
she  looked  at  Lady  Eoss  with  such  an 
expression  of  covert  ridicule,  that  the 
startled  hostess  blushed,  and  ceased  to 
speak.  In  another  second,  the  pallid 
face  of  Alice  was  so  placid,  so,  "  with- 
out form  and  void,"  that  Gertrude 
thought  she  must  have  been  in  a 
waking  dream  to  imagine  her  previous 
look  had  meant  anything. 

She  felt  ill  and  weary,  and  feverish 
with  the  feverishness  of  one  who  has 
gone  through  that  uphill  task,  trying  to 
be  pleasant  and  companionable  to  a 
companion  unwelcome  and  un genial. 
But  she  did  not  like  to  give  the  signal 
for  retiring.  Douglas  might  think  it 
shortened  the  evening  for  Alice. 

At  length  Lorimer  Boyd  turned  from, 
his  reading  of  the  stars,  and,  advancing 
into  the  room,  actually  seated  himself  by 
the  side  of  Alice  Eoss,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  her ;  principally,  as 


was  but  natural,  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
James  Frere's  preaching,  his  adventures, 
and  his  account  of  himself. 

"  Well,"  said  Lorimer,  carelessly,  "no 
one  can  deny  that  he  has  what  my 
countrymen  familiarly  call  'the  gift  o'  the 
gab,'  and  I  hope  he  may  always  make  a 
good  use  of  it.  One  advantage  he  'cer- 
tainly has  :  the  most  melodious  voice  I 
think  I  ever  heard.  That  is  a  perfection 
quite  independent  of  eloquence." 

Gertrude  looked  suddenly  up  from 
her  work,  and  smiled  tenderly  at  the 
speaker.  She  was  thinking  that  he 
himself  possessed  the  advantage  he  was 
praising  in  another,  and  how  often  she 
had  heard  the  sweet  even  tones  reading 
aloud  to  amuse  her  dying  father. 

Her  look  was  full  of  fondness,  and 
Alice  saw  it ;  and  saw  the  gloom  deepen 
instead  of  lessen  in  Lorimer's  counte- 
nance, when  she  spoke  out  her  thought 
and  said,  as  the  tender  smile  died 
away,  "  Do  you  remember  how  my  dear 
father  loved  to  hear  you  read  on  that 
account  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Douglas,  "  I  remem- 
ber, even  as  a  boy,  thinking  Lorimer's 
the  pleasantest  voice  in  the  world." 

"  I  will  immediately  learn  to  sing," 
said  Mr.  Boyd,  with  a  forced  smile, 
"and  have  a  'Maitre  Corbeau'  adven- 
ture. But,  meanwhile,"  added  he, 
abruptly,  "  our  friend,  Mr.  Heaton,  is 
going  to  exert  his  voice.  We  have 
been  agreeing  that  he  shall  endeavour 
to  raise  a  collection  for  the  schools  near 
Torrieburn,  which  are  sadly  in  want  of 
funds ;  and  I  hope  all  that  has  occurred 
will  not  prevent  a  good  attendance  and 
a  good  collection,  and  that  Mr.  James 
Erere  may  not  utterly  monopolize  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
regions,  though  there  seems  some  danger 
of  his  doing  so." 

If  Gertrude's  smile  was  singularly 
bright  and  sweet,  Lorimer's  was  not.  It 
was  a  smile  that  made  you  wince  and 
look  grave,  and  Alice  did  not  like  it. 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  present  at  Mr. 
Heaton's   discourse,"  she   said,    "  with 
my  brother  and  Lady  Eoss." 
To  be  continued. 
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FELIX  AUSTRIA  !  What  bitter  irony  in 
those  words  just  now  !  Beaten  in  the 
field;  over- ridden  in  the  council  chamber; 
excluded  from  Germany ;  with  the  nations 
still  subject  to  her  sway  rising  as  they 
feel  her  grasp  to  be  relaxing,  and  de- 
manding an  account  of  her  stewardship  ; 
a  bankrupt  exchequer ;  a  demoralized 
army  ;  the  hearts  of  her  leaders  quailing 
and  their  heads  swimming,  so  that  we 
look  in  vain  for  one  sharp  purpose  in 
the  unhappy  chaos — even  in  these 
strange  times  of  dissolution  and  new 
birth  in  which  we  are  living,  there  has 
been  no  more  pitiable  sight  than  the 
Austria  of  to-day.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  present  writer  to  dwell, 
either  in  triumph  or  in  sorrow,  on  the 
spectacle,  or  to  propound  any  theory  as 
to  the  future  of  the  group  of  half- 
<Ieveloped  nations  which  occupy  probably 
the  richest  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Butr  now  that  old  things  are 
passing  away  there,  and,  whatever  may 
be  in  store  for  her  to-morrow,  the 
Austria  of  yesterday  has  ceased  to  exist, 
one  may  be  allowed  to  look  back  with 
something  of  special  interest  to  days 
spent  in  her  fairest  provinces  before  this 
blast  of  war  and  revolution  had  swept 
over  them.  The  writer  was  lucky  enough 
some  years  since  to  belong  to  a  party  of 
tourists,  one  of  whom  was  a  friend  of  a 
landowner  in  Upper  Austria.  We  had 
been  revelling  in  the  rich  beauties  of 
the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  basking  in  the 
sunny  out-door  life  of  Ischl,  the  queen  of 
inland  watering-places,  when  a  pressing 
invitation  to  the  whole  party  arrived 
from  the  country-house  of  the  land 
owner  in  question,  at  which  he  and  his 
family  were  spending  their  early  autumn. 
It  was  an  opportunity  of  which  we  were 
all  glad  to  avail  ourselves.  A  day's 
journey  across  the  pleasant  and  pic- 
turesque Gmunden  Lake  in  a  steamer, 
commanded  by  an  Englishman  grown 
morose  by  thirty  years'  absence  from 


home,  then  by  rail  to  the  north,  across 
the  main  line  from  Salzburg  to  Vienna, 
along  a  single  line  in  admirable  order, 
though  unfenced,  and  running  through 
a  thinly-peopled  country,  brought  us  to 
our  destination.  The  blast  of  the  great 
cow-horn  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
station  bell  warned  us,  towards  five  in 
the  afternoon,  that  we  were  at  our  jour- 
ney's end,  and  we  got  down  at  a  small 
station  a  stage  or  two  short  of  Passau. 

There  is  always  something  grateful  to 
our  vanity,  or  to  some  other  (I  have  no 
space  to  consider  which)  of  our  better 
instincts,  in  finding  that  our  arrival  has 
been  a  matter  of  sufficient  moment  to 
our  hosts  to  have  resulted  in  a  carriage 
at  the  station  to  meet  us.  From  all 
English  houses  you  are  sure  enough  to 
be  taken  away  in  carriage?,  because  in 
that  operation  is  involved  the  levying  of 
the  accustomed  tax  in  favour  of  your 
friend's  coachman  or  groom.  But  these 
distinguished  menials  are  by  no  means 
so  anxious  to  welcome  the  coming,  as  to 
speed  the  parting,  guest  ;  and,  if  a 
waggonette  or  dog-cart  awaits  your  de- 
scent from  the  train,  you  may  be  sure 
that  a  thoughtful  volition  has  been  ex- 
ercised on  your  behalf.  The  compli- 
ment, of  course,  is  indefinitely  strength- 
ened if  such  carriage  should  chance  to 
contain  your  host,  or  one  of  his  family. 
From  my  observation  of  these  matters 
at  home,  I  was  therefore  favourably  im- 
pressed as  to  our  prospects  on  finding 
two  carriages  awaiting  our  arrival  at  the 
little  station  in  Upper  Austria,  in  one 
of  which  was  Madame  la  Comtesse,  and 
in  the  other  a  cadet  of  the  house.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  kindliness  and 
courtesy  of  their  welcome.  A  couple 
of  servants  were  left  to  bring  on  the 
luggage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
packed  away  in  the  carriages  and  on  the 
route  for  St.  Martin. 

My  neighbour  was  Count  Louis,  a 
tall,  straight,  well- grown  youngster,  with 
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curly  light  hair  and  blue  eyes;  like  a 
good  specimen  of  a  sixth-form  public 
schoolboy,  or  an  undergraduate  in  his 
first  year.  His  first  object,  after  ascer- 
taining that  we  were  all  comfortable, 
was  to  pour  out  on  me  a  series  of  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  of  English  fox- 
hunting. An  elder  brother  of  his  had 
spent  a  winter  in  England,  and  had 
filled  him  with  a  respect  and  longing 
for  this  sport.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of 
this  side  of  education  in  my  boyhood, 
such  French  as  I  am  master  of  has  been 
acquired  laboriously  in  later  years,  and 
the  supply  is  casual  and  unsatisfactory, 
while  the  effort  to  attain  any  bearable 
approximation  to  the  native  pronuncia- 
tion involves  a  considerable  physical 
effort.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  my  endea- 
vours to  explain  the  mysteries  of  wattles, 
bullfinches,  postern  rails,  and  double 
ditches  to  my  young  friend  absorbed  all 
my  faculties,  and  hindered  me  from 
doing  more  than  getting  an  occasional 
glance  at  the  country  through  which  we 
were  bowling.  I  only  caught  the  general 
impression  that  it  was  a  land  of  no 
fences,  large  woods,  and  somewhat  care- 
less cultivation,  and  that  there  were  no 
cottages  in  our  sense.  The  houses  were 
all  large  places,  combining  stables  for 
the  cattle,  underneath  or  at  the  back, 
with  granary  and  storehouses,  above  the 
dwelling-rooms.  The  great  majority  of 
them  were  wooden,  and  in  those  in 
which  bricks  were  used  it  was  only  for 
the  foundations  and  ground-floor.  The 
people  all  looked  well  to-do,  arid  had 
the  sort  of  slow,  humorous  gait  and 
air  of  a  West-country  farm-labourer. 

At  last,  as  we  reached  the  top  of  a 
long  ascent,  which  we  had  been  climb- 
ing for  some  twenty  minutes,  my  com- 
•panion  stood  up  and  said,  "Voilk  St. 
Martin."  I  stood  up  by  his  side,  and 
followed  the  direction  of  his  finger.  At 
some  mile-and-a-half  distance,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  gentle  slope  which  we  were 
now  about  to  descend,  was  a  large  house, 
surrounded  by  grounds  and  outbuild- 
ings— not  far  from  it  a  church,  with  tin- 
capped  spire,  in  shape  more  like  a  cu- 
pola one  might  see  rising  from  amongst 


the  cypresses  on  the  Bosporus,  or  on 
Seraglio  Point,,  than  any  more  western 
ecclesiastical  structure — a  larger  group  of 
the  lumbering  homesteads  than  we  had 
yet  seen,  lying  round  the  church — a  sand- 
hill covered  with  fine  firs  at  the  back  of 
the  village  to  the  north — and  a  grand 
sweep  of  rich,  level,  unfenced  country, 
stretching  away  to  the  south  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  intersected  by  the 
long  lines  of  trees  marking  the  course 
of  the  roads,  and  dotted  over  with 
churches  and  villages  at  considerable  in- 
tervals— this  was  what  the  eye  took  in 
in  the  hasty  glance  which  was  all  one 
could  take  before  we  had  rattled  down 
the  hill,  and  found  ourselves  approach- 
ing the  village  through  some  magnificent 
hop-gardens.  "  They  are  very  fine  this 
year,"  said  the  young  Count,  as  he 
caught  my  look  of  admiration  at  the 
splendid  clusters,  hanging  from  poles 
half  as  high  again  as  those  of  Kent  or 
Earnham.  In  another  minute  we  were 
in  what  we  should  call  the  village  street, 
and  had  passed  the  church  ;  then,  turn- 
ing between  two  great  blocks  of  yellow 
building,  one  of  which  proved  to  be  the 
Count's  brewery,  and  the  other  his 
coachhouse,  stables,  and  farm  buildings, 
we  drove  on  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  in  under  a  large  archway  in 
the  centre  of  the  north  side.  Here  the 
carriages  pulled  up  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  principal  staircase,  where  the  Count, 
two  daughters,  and  three  other  sons, 
with  several  servants,  were  waiting  to 
receive  us.  His  wife  stepped  down 
from  the  first  carriage,.  and>  turning 
round,  joined  the  rest  of  the  family  in 
welcoming  us  to  St.  Martin. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
custom  of  meeting  guests  at  the  hall 
door  and  escorting  them  to  their  rooms, 
prevailing  in  several  out-of-the-way  En- 
glish country-houses.  There  is,  perhaps, 
much  to  be  said  both  for  and  against  it. 
If  done  with  good  tact,  the  slight  sense 
of  embarrassment,  which  it  probably 
creates  in  most  men's  minds,  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  feeling  of 
assurance  which  it  undoubtedly  gives, 
that  your  presence  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Every  evening  during  our 
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stay  we  were  thus  chamberlained  by 
noble  persons,  and  had  therefore  a  good 
opportunity  of  analysing  the  sensations 
created ;  and  the  remembrance  of  them 
is  certainly  far  from  unpleasant.  The 
ceremoniousness  of  the  operation  wore 
off  rapidly  at  St.  Martin. 

The  house  we  found  to  be  a  large 
square  building,  standing  round  a  court- 
yard, steep-roofed,  the  walls  of  a  fresh 
yellow  cream  colour.  The  ground-floor 
was  used  for  offices  and  store-rooms, 
except  one  corner,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  chapel.  The  living  rooms  were 
on  the  first  floor,  and  were  entered  from 
a  corridor,  paved  with  the  smooth  com- 
position looking  like  marble,  which  one 
often  sees  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  and 
Bavaria,  and  adorned  with  great  pictures 
of  boar-hunts.  They  may  have  been  by 
Snyders,  for  all  I  know ;  at  least,  they 
were  as  ghastly  as  many  which  pass  for 
his.  These  corridors  ran  round  the  whole 
house  on  each  floor,  with  windows  look- 
ing into  the  court-yard.  The  bedrooms 
were,  on  the  second  floor,  spacious,  with 
minute  silk-curtained  beds,  polished 
floors,  profusion  of  looking-glasses,  and 
just  enough  light  furniture  to  make 
them  feel  homely.  Carpets  were  no- 
where, except  in  the  drawing-rooms  and 
anteroom,  which  were  furnished  much 
as  the  same  rooms  would  be  with 
us.  They  were  en  suite  with  a  large 
billiard-room,  beyond  which  again  was 
the  dining-room  and  the  count's  snug- 
gery, and  business-room  —  the  latter 
hung  round  with  proofs  from  some  of 
Landseer's  pictures,  by  which  he  seemed 
to  set  great  store,  and  furnished  with 
books  useful  to  landlords,  including 
the  "  Journal  of  the  British  Agricultural 
Society."  These  rooms  all  opened  into 
one  another  with  folding  doors,  so  that 
you  never  went  out  into  the  corridor 
unless  you  wanted  to  get  to  another  floor. 
They  occupied  perhaps  half  of  the  first 
floor,  in  another  part  of  which  was  a  room 
forming  a  sort  of  open  gallery  to  the 
chapel,  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  family 
attended  matins  daily.  In  such  a  large 
house  one  was  surprised  both  by  the 
total  absence  of  state  apartments  (unless 
indeed  these  existed  in  some  part  to 


which  I  never  penetrated)  and  the  home- 
liness and  comfort  of  the  rooms  in  use. 

After  being  ushered  to  your  room  by 
a  count  with  innumerable  quarterings, 
it  is  humiliating  to  have  to  descend  to 
dinner  in  your  travelling  suit.  This, 
however,  was  our  fate,  as  our  luggage 
was  still  on  its  way  at  dinner-time. 
These  are  the  opportunities  for  testing 
the  scientific  tact  of  entertainers,  and 
ours  stood  it  so  well  that  I  doubt  whe- 
ther any  member  of  our  party  felt  the 
least  discomfort.  The  dinner-table  was 
laid  for  eighteen  or  twenty  people.  The 
Count  and  his  wife  sat  opposite  one 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and 
from  them  the  family  and  guests  stretched 
away  to  the  top  and  bottom,  in  patri- 
archal fashion — the  eldest  according  to 
his  birthright,  and  the  youngest  accord- 
ing to  his  youth.  At  one  end  were  the 
two  youngest  boys  and  their  tutor,  a 
young  priest ;  at  the  other,  a  drawing- 
master,  who  had  come  over  from  some 
neighbouring  town  to  give  the  young 
ladies  lessons.  The  Count's  homme 
d'affaires,  looking  like  an  elderly  dra- 
goon officer,  had  his  seat  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  Countess.  In  short,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  place  for  every  one  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  house,  and  to 
wear  a  decent  coat ;  and  persons  of  a 
rank  which  would  have  excluded  them 
from  the  table  of  any  great  house  in 
England  were  there  eating  their  din- 
ners, and  evidently  quite  at  their  ease. 
At  home  one  is  well  enough  used  to 
great  promiscuous  feeds,  in  which  three 
or  four  lords  and  other  potentates  gather 
round  the  upper  end  of  a  set  of  tables, 
and  the  rest  of  us  eat  and  drink  inferior 
viands  down  below,  and  are  thankful. 
Condescension  on  the  one  side,  stiffness 
on  the  other,  and  indigestion  all  round, 
I  apprehend  to  be  the  nearly  indispen- 
sable accompaniments  of  them.  The 
women,  if  present  at  all,  are  confined  to 
some  inconvenient  gallery,  and  a  noisy 
band  plays  during  the  meal  to  cover  the 
discomfort  which  nine  people  out  of  ten 
are  feeling,  and  give  an  excuse  for  not 
talking  to  your  neighbour,  where  indeed 
you  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  worth 
speaking  of.  But  the  social  feeling,  the 
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.great  object  in  fact  for  which  mankind 
feed  together,  is  altogether  absent  on 
such  occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
private  houses  with  us  the  dinner-table 
is  the  most  exclusive  corner  of  the  house, 
while  that  of  St.  MartinJ  was  the  most 
^catholic  and  cosmopolitan. 

We  retired  with  the  ladies  to  coffee, 
from  which  we  were  soon  attracted  by 
the  noise  of  billiard-balls  in  the  neigh- 
bouring room.  The  boys  and  their 
tutor  were  playing  a  noisy  game,  and 
when  they  had  done  I  accepted  the 
Count's  challenge.  The  balls  and  pockets 
were  larger,  and  the  table  smaller  than 
ours,  and  the  game  was  new  to  me, — no 
hazard  counting,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
unless  you  had  previously  cannoned. 
The  floor,  too,  was  polished,  so  that  it 
was  like  playing  on  ice,  notwithstanding 
•which  disadvantages,  by  the  help  of 
"flukes,"  I  managed  to  hold  my  own, 
and,  indeed,  established  a  most  unde- 
served reputation  as  a  proficient  in  the 
game.  When  the  ladies  retired,  we 
adjourned  to  the  snuggery  to  smoke  a 
cigar,  moistened  by  some  of  the  delicious 
light  Bavarian  beer,  the  acquaintance  of 
which  I  had  already  made  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  of  which  our  host  was  evi- 
dently much  more  proud  than  of  the 
profusion  of  fine  wines  with  which  his 
cellar  abounded.  He  had  a  brewery,  he 
told  me,  close  by — in  the  large  building, 
in  fact,  which  we  had  passed  as  we 
drove  up  to  the  house — and  was  much 
interested  in  processes  of  preparing  hops 
and  malt,  on  which  subjects  I  fear  he 
was  much  disappointed  to  find  me  in 
profound  ignorance.  We  talked,  too, 
of  the  late  constitutional  changes  in 
Austria,  and  of  the  state  of  Hungary, 
on  which,  of  course,  I  was  anxious  to 
learn  his  opinion.  I  found  him  rather 
sanguine  as  to  the  possible  results  of 
parliamentary  government,  but  not  hope- 
ful about  Hungary.  "There  were  a 
number  of  young  men  there  sprung  from 
the  noble  families,  who  filled  the  learned 
professions  to  overflowing  ;  restless, 
proud,  over-educated,  extravagant,  and 
poor,  who  looked  to  political  agitation 
and  revolution  to  open  up  new  chances 
and  new  careers.  These  were  the  chief 
obstacles  to  any  satisfactory  understand- 


ing with   Hungary,  and  he  saw  little 
chance  of  their  abatement." 

Early  in  the  morning  a  servant  brought 
coffee  and  light  rolls  to  my  room,  and,  as 
I  was  enjoying  this  repast  at  my  open 
window,  I  became  aware  of  the  savour  of 
tobacco-smoke  mingled  with  the  other  and 
fresher  scents  of  the  early  day.  Leaning 
out  of  window  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I 
discovered  an  old  labourer,  spreading 
himself  out  to  the  sun  on  one  of  the 
comfortable  garden-chairs,  between  two 
orange-trees,  and  puffing  out  clouds 
from  one  of  the  large  common  china 
pipes  of  the  country.  "The  Count 
hasn't  much  of  a  bargain  out  of  you, 
old  gentleman,"  I  thought,  assuming 
him  to  be  employed  in  the  garden. 
Presently  a  woman  came  up  with  a 
bundle  on  her  shoulders,  and,  after 
stopping  to  talk  for  a  minute,  seated 
herself  too,  to  help  him  enjoy  the 
bright  warm  weather.  Another  man 
joined  them  soon  afterwards,  and  lit  his 
pipe,  and  then  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  party  got  up,  and  disappeared 
round  the  corner  of  the  house.  The 
desire  to  learn  something  of  the  further 
proceedings  of  these  good  folk,  and  the 
pleasure  of  poking  about  by  oneself  in  a 
strange  place,  carried  me  downstairs.  The 
dejeiLiier,  I  had  been  told,  was  at  11,  so 
that  there  was  ample  time  for  exploring. 

In  my  first  turn  I  discovered  that 
there  was  no  gate  between  the  village 
and  the  chateau  at  either  end  of  the 
grounds.  A  notice  posted  up  at  the 
entrance  informed  me,  after  much 
puzzling  at  it,  that  persons  passing 
through  the  pleasure-grounds  were  "  re- 
"  quested  not  to  let  their  dogs  do  mis- 
"  chief,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Then  it 
began  to  occur  to  me  that  the  broad 
walk  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the 
seats  which  the  villagers  had  been 
occupying  amongst  the  orange-trees  in 
their  great  green  pots,  and  under  the 
magnolias,  might  be  free  to  all  mankind. 
So  it  proved  to  be.  "  The  people  liked 
coming  through,"  the  Count  said,  "  and 
his  family  did  not  object.  The  public 
road,  it  was  true,  ran  along  just  outside, 
as  I  might  see,  butit pleased  them  to  come 
past  the  house.  At  one  time  this  public 
road  had  been  screened  from  the  house, 
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but  an  open  iron  fence  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  walls,  because  the 
people  didn't  like  not  getting  a  view  of 
•the  house."  These  oppressed  Austrians, 
I  couldn't  help  thinking,  get  some  privi- 
leges, it  seems,  which  our  sovereign 
people  will  have  to  wait  some  time  for 
yet. 

The  pleasure-grounds  stretched  for  a 
considerable  distance  behind  the  house, 
and   were   reasonably  well  filled  with 
plants  and  shrubs.     But  there  was  none 
of  the  exquisite  care  and  neatness  which 
one   sees   lavished   on   great   places  at 
home.     The  grass  on  the  lawns  was  four 
or  five  inches  long,  the  borders  were  un- 
trimmed,  and  the  walks  by  no  means 
free   from   leaves.     The  only   piece   of 
first-class  horticulture  (if  one  may  call  it 
so)  which  I  found  was  a  charming  foun- 
tain, which  played  over  a  huge  bouquet 
of  bright  flowers,  renewed  ever}'-  morn- 
ing.    The  effect  was  as  if  a  globular 
sheet  of  plate   glass   were   being   con- 
stantly rolled  down  from  the  top  of  the 
flowers,  and  it  was  altogether  the  most 
fascinating  little  water-work  I  ever  saw. 
The  water-supply  came  from  a  stream 
which  bounded  the  grounds,  clear  as  a 
Hampshire   chalk   stream,  and  full  of 
fine  trout.     They  lay  there,  a  guileless 
and  uneducated  race,  lazily  taking  the 
fly  under  the  alder  bushes,  and  shifting 
their  places  a  foot  or  two  perhaps  when 
you  showed  yourself  on  the  bank.     I 
doubt  if  they  had  ever  had  the  chance 
of  resisting  temptation  in  the  shape  of  a 
well-tied  alder-fly  or  spinner,  and  I  felt 
some  hankering  to  be  the  instrument  of 
introducing  so  much  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  amongst  them.     The 
house  was  supplied  from,  a  large  wooden 
tank  pierced  with  holes,  through  which 
the  stream  ran,  and  which  was  shared 
by  the  trout  and  a  quantity  of  very  fine 
cray-iish,  which  are  found  under  every 
stone  and  in  every  hole  in  the  bank. 
On  my  return  towards  the  house  for 
breakfast,    my    first    discovery    was    a 
covered  alley,   constructed  for  a  game 
inferior  indeed  to  skittles,  but  decidedly 
better  than  any  other  of  that  class  of 
game  ;   my  next,  a  gymnasium  in   the 
open  air,  furnished  with  horizontal  and 
parallel    bars,    ladders,   vaulting-horses, 


and  a  spring-board.     As  I  approached  I 
was  aware  of  one  of  the  yellow-haired 
boys,  who  dropped  from  a  horizontal  bar, 
and  began  a  series  of  movements  which 
I  took  at  first  for  extension  motions  pre- 
paratory to  some  further  exercise.     On 
further  observation,  however,  they  cer- 
tainly seemed   to  be   addressed  to  me. 
Could  he  be  taking  the  trouble  to  salute 
me  in  this  fashion  from  thirty  yards' 
distance  ?     I  made  an  awkward  sort  of 
demonstration    in    reply.     My  surmise 
was  right.     He  abandoned  his  saluting- 
drill,  and  took  to  the  posts  at  once  again. 
I  afterwards,  at  the  boys'  desire,  watched 
their  performances  on  the  bars  and  poles. 
They  were  carefully-educated  gymnasts. 
Whether  they  had  much  real  pleasure  in 
the  exercises  I  could  hardly  judge,  nor 
do  I  know  whether  they  had  any  games 
outside  the  gymnastic  curriculum,  and 
answering  to  our  cricket  and  football, 
which  tell  on  other  parts  of  a  boy  than 
his  muscles,  and  these  in  a  way  which 
the  bars  and  ropes  will  not  touch.     But 
their   setting   up  was    certainly  better 
than  that   of  most   English   boys.      I 
wish    we    would   attend   more   to    this 
scientific    training.      As    yet    our   first 
gymnast,  Mr.  Maclaren,  has  been  preach- 
ing tLisjsennon  almost  in  vain. 

After  our  eleven  o'clock  breakfast, 
the  Count  proposed  a  drive,  if  I  cared 
to  see  his  sugar  manufactory,  and  on 
our  return  we  could  have  some  rifle 
practice.  I  assented  readily,  and  we 
adjourned  with  our  cigars  to  the  stables. 
Here,  in  a  famous  high  building  in  which 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  might  easily  have- 
quartered,  I  found  carriage  horses  of  four 
or  five  different  countries.  There  were 
Hungarians,  and  light  wiry  Polish 
horses,  a  pair  very  like  the  old  Cleveland 
bays  which  one  sees  no  longer,  and  one 
fine  English  horse  to  which  I  was 
specially  introduced.  I  regret  to  say 
that  his  mate,  a  mare  of  equal  size  and 
beauty,  had  misconducted  herself  by 
running  away  and  breaking  her  knees, 
for  which  performance  slit-  was  just  now 
in  hospital. 

While  the  Hungarian  horses  weiv 
being  put  to  in  a  high,  old-fashioned 
mail  phaeton,  we  looked  round  the 
coach-lrouse  and  farm-buildings.  In  the 
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former  stood  nine  or  ten  carriages,  of  the 
build  for  the  most  part  of  the  one  in 
which  we  were  about  to  start.  In  fact, 
as  one  of  our  party  remarked,  it  was  a 
place  where  one  could  realize  the  old 
story  of  "  Bring  out  more  phaetons." 
The  arrangements  for  the  cattle  were  all 
on  the  same  scale.  The  Count  pointed 
out  some  large  cream-coloured  stock,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud.  The  -.estate 
had  been  celebrated  for  them  time  out 
of  mind,  but  the  French  had  utterly 
consumed  the  then  stock  in  the  old  war, 
and  it  had  been  recovered  with  great 
difficulty.  The  Count  went  on  to  pro- 
pound his  ideas  on  breeding  and  agricul- 
ture in  general,  and  I  was  out  of  my  depth 
in  110  time.  So  I  contented  myself  with 
such  a  sprinkling  of  safe  remarks  as  to 
oxen  as  occurred  to  me.  As  we  drove 
crat  he  pointed  to  the  great  block  of 
buildings  opposite  the  stables,  and 
promised  to  show  me  the  brewery 
another  morning.  I  looked  up  at  them, 
and,  prepared  as  I  was  by  this  time  for 
the  sort  of  princely  scale  of  everything 
about  St.  Martin,  could.not  help  wonder- 
ing why  he  should  want  a  place  half  as 
big  as  Meux's  to  brew  his  beer  in.  I 
was  bred  in  a  county  where,  thirty  years 
ago,  the  great  folks  were  famous  for  their 
beer  cellars,  and  thought  of  the  biggest 
of  them,  that  of  .a  noble  lord,  wherein 
were  butts  brewed  on  his  marriage  and 
not  tapped  till  his  eldest  son  came  of 
age.  But  the  English  brewery  occu- 
pied only  two  .moderate  sized  outhouses. 
Wha t,  then,  must  be  the  size  of  the 
cellars  which  received  the  produce  of 
this  monster  establishment,  and  by 
whom  could  the  beer  be  consumed  ? 
My  doubts  were  solved  in  due  course,  as 
the  redder  will  be  informed. 

"We  drove  out  through  the  hop- 
gardens, and  a  little  further  on  passed 
by  a  plot  of  some  thirty  acres  inclosed 
in  a  high  wall.  In  answer  to  my 
questions  the  Count  informed  me  that 
it  was  his  pheasantry,  and  that  the  wall 
kept  the  birds  from  straying.  "  Did 
he  not  preserve  them  in  the  woods  ] " 
"  No."  "  Did  he  not  preserve  other 
game?"  ""No.  The  fact  was  that, 
before  1848,  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  discontent  and  ill-feeling  as  to 


game.  At  that  time  his  manorial  rights 
extended  many  miles,  in  fact,  across  the 
Bavarian  frontier.  After  '48,  the  ma- 
norial rights  bad  been  transferred  to 
the  communes,  and  he  paid  a  small  rent 
to  them  for  the  right  to  shoot,  if  he 
.chose,  over  his  own  lands.  There  was  a 
moderate  head  of  game,  hares,  and  par- 
tridges, but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
preserving."  1  inquired,  as  delicately  as 
I  could,  how  he  liked  the  change,  but 
found  that  he  accepted  it  heartily. 
In  fact,  he  said  he  preferred  the 
present  arrangement,  and  would  not 
go  back  if  he  could.  The  peasantry 
were  never  content  formerly,  and  these 
rights  over  their  land  bred  a  great  deal 
of  ill-will.  "  Did  the  peasantry  then 
own  much  of  the  land?"  I  asked. 
"  Yes.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Except  his  workpeople,  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  the  village  were  pro- 
prietors. Families  owned  from  25  acres 
up  to  130.  Each  family  farmed  their 
own  land,  and  at  harvest  time  five  or 
six  families  would  join  .together,  and 
cut  and  carry  the  crops  very  quickly  by 
tMs  means."  "  But  did  not  the  farms 
get  broken  up  constantly  into  .holdings 
too  small  to  maintain  a  family  ? "  "  No, 
there  was  not  much  subdivision.  The 
people  were  so  fond  of  land  that  they 
would  not  subdivide,  and,  where  tl»"re 
was  too  large  a  family  for  the  farm,  .  ie 
younger  sons  went  away,  many  of  tLoin 
to  America,  where  they  could  get  land 
easily.  Even  his  workpeople  must  have 
land,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  of 
them  who  had  less  than -an  acre  or  two 
with  their  houses ;  otherwise  he  could 
not  keep  them."  "  Were  the  people 
well  off?"  "  Yes.  Many  of  them  were 
rich,  though  not  so  rich  as  the  neigh- 
bouring Bavarian  peasantry.  One  queer 
old  fellow  had  washed  his  gig  the  other 
day  in  red  wine  from,  some  caprice. 
They  were  thrifty,  too,  as  a  rule,  but 
very  devout  also,  and  had  lately 
voluntarily  subscribed  120Z.  a  year  to 
have  a  second  priest  resident  amongst 
them." 

We  were  now  driving  along  a  road 
lined  on  both  sides  with  fine  fruit  trees 
in  full  bearing.  These  the  Count  told 
me  he  had  planted  about  the  time  of  his 
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wedding,  and  now  they  were  of  con- 
siderable value ;  he  sold  the  produce 
every  year  to  a  Salzburg  fruit  merchant. 
I  found  that  it  was  not  a  private  road, 
and  even  if  it  had  been  there  were  no 
fences ;  and  I  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue  to  ask  how  the  boys  were  made 
to  respect  the  merchant's  fruit.  I  ab- 
stained, however,  for  fear  of  damaging 
by  implication  the  character  of  the  youth 
of  my  country.  Perhaps  there  are  no 
boys  in  those  parts,  or  they  don't  care 
for  apples  and  pears.  After  four  or  five 
miles  the  corn  and  grass  fields  gave 
place  to  a  great  tract  covered  with  crops 
of  beet-root,  through  which  we  drove 
over  the  drawbridge  of  an  old  moated 
chateau,  not  so  large  as  St.  Martin, 
but  bigger  than  most  English  country- 
houses.  This  was  the  sugar  refinery. 
The  house  had  been  sacked  and  occu- 
pied by  the  French  as  a  military  hospital, 
and  had  never  been  put  to  rights  again. 
There  was  a  fine  broad  staircase  and  a 
hall  with  marble  columns,  and  many  of 
the  rooms  had  rich  ceilings  and  cornices, 
and  old  pannelling,  in  some  of  which 
there  were  still  pictures  not  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  I  remember  one  in 
particular,  of  a  fierce  gentleman,  habited 
like  an  ancient  Eoman,  except  that  his 
armour  was  bright  red,  holding  in  his 
left  hand  his  right  arm  which  had  been 
severed  near  the  shoulder,  and  bleeding 
from  half-a-dozen  wounds  besides.  The 
original  had  been  grievously  wounded  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Count  said  ; 
but,  besides  that  the  French  had  knocked 
a  great  hole  in  the  picture,  it  was  not 
otherwise  a  work  of  art  worth  moving. 
The  sugar  machinery  had  been  set  up 
regardless  of  columns,  ceilings,  and 
pictures.  There  were  piles  of  the  pro- 
duce ready  for  market  in  the  store- 
rooms. What  chance  it  would  have  in 
competition  with  Bristol  sugar  I  cannot 
say;  but  certain  packages  of  sugar- 
candy  with  which  I  went  away  loaded 
were  enthusiastically  received  by  small 
persons  at  home.  In  the  courtyard  we 
were  entertained  by  the  head  man  with 
the  usual  glass  tankards  of  the  delicious 
St.  Martin  beer,  and  much  cheery  dis- 
course, of  which  I  understood,  and  can 
report,  nothing,  and  then  drove  home 


again  and  alighted  at  the  rifle  range.  To 
my  discomfiture  I  found  that  we  were  to 
practise  at  a  running  deer,  with  a  large 
red  heart  painted  behind  his  shoulder. 
When  this  heart  was  struck  the  beast 
dropped,  and  the  marker  rushed  out 
and  put  it  on  its  legs  again,  after 
throwing  up  his  arms  and  uttering 
horrible  howls.  No  other  hits  counted. 
The  party  awaiting  us  consisted  of  one 
of  the  sons,  a  student  at  Heidelberg, 
the  komme  d'affaires,  and  two  other 
retainers  of  the  house,  the  younger  of 
whom  I  remarked  had  a  telescope-sight 
to  his  rifle.  We  made  a  sweepstakes 
of  some  dirty  little  notes,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  every  shot  in  the  heart 
should  entitle  the  firer  to  draw  to  the 
value  of  2d.  sterling,  or  thereabouts, 
from  the  heap.  The  distance  was  about 
ninety  yards.  I  had  never  fired  with 
ball  at  a  moving  object,  and  vainly  re- 
gretted the  chances  of  doing  so  at 
Wimbledon,  which  I  had  thrown  away, 
from  motives  of  economy,  when  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  one 
day  represent  the  marksmen  of  my 
country  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  It 
was  too  late  now,  however,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  Count,  who,  I  found,  was  a 
famous  slayer  of  cliamoix,  which  he 
hunted  at  his  place  in  the  Tyrol.  I  saw 
that  he  covered  and  followed  the  beast 
for  some  distance  before  firing,  and  tried 
to  do  likewise.  The  result  was  a  miss. 
To  my  horror  my  next  shot  took  effect 
close  by  the  brute's  tail.  "  Fire  for- 
ward," said  the  Count,  and  I  shot  before 
his  nose,  and  then  grazed  his  nock. 
Meantime  the  heap  of  dirty  notes  was 
rapidly  lessening,  the  Count  drawing 
his  tuppence  at  each  shot,  and  he  with 
the  telescope-sight  doing  likewise.  I 
watched  the  latter,  and  found  that  he 
did  not  follow  the  deer,  but  waited 
until  it  passed.  I  now  tried  this  plan, 
but  with  equally  bad  success,  invariably 
missing,  or  hitting  the  brute  in  dis- 
graceful parts  of  his  person.  My  only 
consolation  was,  that  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  little  better  than  myself, 
and  I  was  delighted  when  the  last 
greasy  note  disappeared  into  the  Count's 
pocket.  I  fear  that  doubts  must  have 
crossed  his  mind  as  to  the  veracity  of 
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my  statement,  that  I  Avas  used  to  the 
rifle,  as  he  asked  if  I  would  like  a  shot 
at  a  standing  mark.  I  assented  in 
desperation,  and,  in  answer  to  a  shout, 
the  yelling  barbarian  at  the  other  end 
produced  a  small  target  with  the  figure 
of  a  cock  marked  thereon.  This  time, 
however,  fortune  favoured  the  British 
flag,  and  I  succeeded  in  touching  the 
heart  twice  running,  and  eliciting  the 
horrible  howlings  of  the  marker,  for 
whom  I  began  to  entertain  a  less  pro- 
found hatred.  Satisfied  with  this,  I 
declined  further  experiments,  and  found 
courage  to  remark,  as  we  strolled  in  to 
dress  for  dinner,  that  most  Englishmen 
were  accustomed  to  standing  marks,  but 
at  much  greater  distances. 

I  do  not  propose  to  run  the  risk  of 
wearying  my  readers  by  dwelling  in 
detail  on  the  remainder  of  our  visit. 
The  first  day  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  whole.  We  followed  our  own 
devices  up  to  the  morning  meal,  and 
then  drove  about,  exploring  the  neigh- 
bourhood, until  dinner.  I  found  that,  be- 
sides his  farming  establishment,  brewery, 
and  sugar  manufactory,  our  host  was 
engaged  in  other  industrial  pursuits. 
One  day  we  visited  potteries  which  he 
had  established,  where  he  was  turning 
out  not  only  good  bricks  and  tiles,  but 
drain-pipes  of  various  sizes.  He  was 
persuading  the  peasantry  not  only  to 
substitute  bricks  for  wood  in  their 
houses,  but  to  drain  their  lands.  The 
process  was  slow,  but  already,  as  I  saw, 
the  rooms  in  which  the  people  lived  had 
in  many  cases  been  recently  rebuilt  in 
brick.  The  coal  which  was  used  at  the 
potteries  was  quarried  on  his  own  land. 
It  was  poor  stuff,  full  of  dirt,  but  an- 
swered the  purpose.  Another  day  we 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  his  woods, 
which  contrasted  most  favourably  with 
the  neighbouring  public  woods  belong- 
ing to  the  commune.  The  latter  were 
in  a  slovenly  state,  grown  up  with  un- 
derwood, and  the  trees  crowded  and 
dwarfed  for  want  of  proper  thinning, 
while  the  Count's  were  clean  and  care- 
fully kept,  with  magnificent  sticks  of 
timber  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  in 
girth,  running  up  for  thirty  feet  without 


a  branch.  One  great  wood,  he  told  me, 
was  a  famous  fox  cover,  in  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
shooting  that  sacred  beast  with  a  rifle. 
The  brewery  was  also  duly  lionized,  and 
my  doubts  as  to  cellarage  room  were  set 
at  rest.  The  hill,  which  rose  directly 
behind  the  village,  was  hollowed  out— 
I  will  not  venture  to  say  to  what  dis- 
tance, for  we  explored  its  depths  with 
only  two  flickering  candles,  and  stood 
reverentially  before  long  lines  of  vast 
barrels  full  of  the  best  beer  undoubtedly 
that  has  ever  passed  these  lips.  This 
was,  of  all  his  industrial  horses,  the  pet 
hobby  with  our  host.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  huge  cellar  was  even  carefully 
tempered  with  ice  in  hot  weather,  and, 
in  fact,  nothing  was  spared  to  make  the 
manufacture  as  perfect  as  possible.  The 
product,  besides  supplying  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  was  sold  in  large 
quantities  both  to  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
merchants.  It  was  evidently  the  Count's 
own  favourite  liquor,  and  I  could  see 
that  his  good-will  to  me  warmed  as  he 
discovered  my  strong  sympathy  with 
this  taste  of  his.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  St.  Martin  beer  to 
palates  accustomed  only  to  the  degene- 
rate compounds  in  vogue  amongst  us. 
It  had  none  of  the  smart  bitterness  of 
Bass  or  Allsopp,  or  of  the  heavy  sweet- 
ness of  Scotch  ale.  In  fact,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  describe  its  peculiar  freshness, 
lightness,  and  purity,  and  don't  know 
where  its  like  can  be  tasted  this  side  of 
the  "  Hof  Bierhaus  "  at  Munich. 

Some  of  our  drives  gave  us  fine  views 
of  the  Bohemian  mountains  across  the 
Danube  to  the  north  and  east,  and  every 
now  and  then,  when  the  air  was  more 
than  usually  clear,  the  mountains  which 
encircle  the  Gmunden  Sea  came  out  on 
the  southern  horizon  like  enchanted 
clouds.  We  found  too  that  the  broad 
plateau  on  which  St.  Martin  stands  is 
itself  of  considerable  elevation.  On  the 
side  of  a  hill,  certainly  not  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  what  we  had  taken  for  lowlands,  we 
found  the  Daisy  of  Parnassus  growing 
luxuriantly,  which  none  of  our  party 
remembered  to  have  found  at  home 
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lower  than  some  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  on  the  slopes  of 
Snowdon.  The  first  impression  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  peasantry  only  increased 
on  further  acquaintance.  I  managed  to 
look  into  one  or  two  of  their  houses,  and 
found  the  rooms  always  of  good  size  and 
comfortably,  though  rudely  furnished, 
and  the  depths  of  burn  and  storehouse 
behind  well  filled  with  produce  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  children  must  glory 
in  these  famous  great  play-rooms  always 
close  at  hand.  They  seem  just  the  places 
where,  as  twilight  creeps  on,  you  would 
scarcely  wonder  to  see  Rumplestitskin 
suddenly  appear  on  a  corn  sheaf,  or  to 
hear  that  your  own  little  people  had 
been  making  acquaintance  with  erne 
of  the  "little  people"  of  the  Grinini 
brothers.  I  cannot  however  understand, 
taking  the  average  prices  at  the  time  we 
were  there,  how  the  earnings  of  the 
smaller  proprietors  can  much  exceed  the 
wages  in  our  northern  counties  at  any 
rate.  One  has  been  taught  to  think 
that  the  religion  of  these  lower  Austrians, 
tainted  strongly  with  what  we  set  down 
as  gross  superstition,  would  be  only 
likely  to  tend  to  thriftlessness  and  im- 
morality.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be 
— and  I  don't  pretend  to  give  any  op!  .don 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  after  a  few 
weeks  only  spent  among  them — the  un- 
doubted fact  is  that  I  never  have  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  world  a  population  so 
well-to-do,  or  apparently  more  contented. 
Their  religion,  at  any  rate,  gives  them  a 
respect  for  property  not  always  found 
elsewhere,  as  witness  the  Count's  avenue 
of  fruit-tree?,  and  a  series  of  stations  by 
the  side  of  a  road  which  led  up  to  a  little 
chapel  to  the  Virgin,  just  outside  the  v;l- 
Ltjv.  There  were  tun  or  twelve  of  these 
stations,  and  in  each  of  them  an  elaborate 
bus-relief  by  some  Munich  artist,  full  of 
delicate  work,  which  had  been  placed 
there  by  the  Countess.  These  sculp- 
tures were  absolutely  unprotected,  but 
not  a  scratch  could  you  find  on  any  one 
of  them.  I  am  lieu  to  confess  that, 
after  a  few  days'  residence,  amongst 
them,  my  desire  to  join  in  their  worship, 
as  well  as  in  their  common  lii'r,  KM-HUH- 
so  strong,  that  on  the  last  morning  of 


onr  stay  I  stole  into  the  gallery  of  the 
chapel  behind  the  ladies  of  our  party.; 
and  I  am  not  the  least  inclined  to  repent, 
on  looking  back,  this  participation  in 
idolatry,  as  I  suppose  our  religious 
papers  would  call  it.  The  youngest  eon 
of  the  house,  dressed  as  an  .acolyte,  was 
helping  his  tutor  in  the  service. 

AYe  returned  to  the  station  as  we 
had  arrived,  accompanied  by  several 
members  of  the  family.  Our  kind 
hostess  was  not  well  enough  to  do  HE 
this  last  grace,  but  stood  at  the  door  by 
the  side  of  her  husband  as  we  drove 
away— -a  fair,  gentle  figure,  in  fair  white 
drapery ;  and  the  last  words  we  beard  as 
we  left  St.  Martin  were  her  kind  "  Bie/ii 
vous  garde,  et  amusez  vous  bien." 

During  the  drive,  as  I  turned  over 
the  experiences  of  the  last  week  in  my 
mind,  I  had  to  confess  that,  so  far  a 
this  corner  of  the  Austrian  Empire  was 
concerned,  the  pity  and  contempt  oi 
the  British  public  were  decidedly  super- 
fluous, and  that  it  would  not  be  easy  a: 
home  to  find  a  country  neighbourhood 
in  which  the  social  relations  of  great 
and  small  people,  and  the  material  con- 
ditions of  life,  Avere  so  satisfactory. 
Here  was  ample  wealth  without  any 
of  that  consciousness  of  it  .and  sense 
of  oppression  which  its  trappings  so 
often  give  rise  to.  The  very  liveried  ser- 
vants were  not  the  least  like  Jeamese*?, 
and  looked  as  if  they  were  all  in  the 
habit  of  doing  an  honest  day's  work  in 
the  brewery  or  sugar  factory. 

I  have  luid  some  scruples  in  writing 
even  thus  much  of  the  pleasant  memoiius 
of  this  visit  to  a  private  house  amongst 
a  people  for  whom  the  majority  of  my 
countrymen  have  little  kiudn^s,  and 
less  respect.  In  doing  it,  I  have  earn- 
fully  suppressed  details  which,  though 
more  interesting  than  any  here 
down,  might  possibly  have  been  con- 
sidered a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality, should  the.se  lines  ever  full  in  to 
the  hands  of  persons  who  may  recogni-e 
the  originals.  If  I  have  unintentional  1  v 
erred  in  this  respect  even  as  it  is,  1  cuu 
only  hope  that  my  motives  may  be 
accepted  by  them  as  some  excuse. 

Ji. 
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HENRY  HUDSON  is  known  to  most  edu- 
cated men  as  the  discoverer  of  Hudson's 
River,  Hudson's  Strait,  and  Hudson's 
Bay.  Very  few  persons,  liowever,  have 
tried  to  obtain  a  more  intimate 'know- 
ledge of  this  remarkable  character.  Yet, 
besides  the  importance  of  his  voyages, 
his  career  offers  a  great  and  unique  moral 
interest.  More  than  any  other  man 
Hudson  has  identified  himself  with  ont: 
sole  idea,  in  the  service  of  which  li« 
laboured  with  matchless  heroism.  Ail 
these  valiant  efforts  were  in  vain,  aim 
led  him  to  a  frightful  martyrdom.  And 
yet  he  owes  to  these  same  fruitless 
achievements  a  justly-earned  renown, 
greater  than  that  at  which  he  aimed. 

Hudson's  one  idea,  to  discover  a  short 
route  to  Asia  by  the  North,  was  not  of 
Hudson's  creation.  It  owed,  in  various 
shapes,  its  origin  to  that  great  and  all 
but  unknown  man,  Sebastian  Cabot, 
the  discoverer  of  the  mainland  of 
America,  and  the  founder  of  England's 
maritime  power.  A  large  amount  of 
glorious  enterprise  liad  already,  in  1607, 
been  produced  by  his  plans ;  and  by 
the  voyages,  his  ideas  gave  rise  to  the 
names  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot, 
of  Cortereal,  Verazzano,  Gomez,  Davis, 
"Willoughby,  Chancellor,  Barents,  Heenis- 
kerk,  Linschoten,  and  many  others  of 
minor  note,  had  become  historical. 

All  these  labours,  however,  and  those 
of  Hudson's  like  them,  were  doomed  to 
be  fruitless  as  regarded  their  main  pur- 
pose, for  their  object  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  man.  All  the  short  northern  routes 
to  Asia  are  blocked  up  by  permanent 
icefields,  and  can  therefore  never  become 
practicable  for  ships.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
their  fruitlessness,  these  bold  ventures 
belong  to  the  most  important  events 
that  history  records.  To  them  Eng- 
land owes  her  American  discoveries  and 


colonies,  her  sway  of  the  ocean,  her 
fisheries  of  cod  and  whale,  her  trans- 
Atlantic  and  northern  trade;  in  short, 
that  progress  by  which  from  a  kingdom 
of  very  limited  power  she  has  risen  to 
the  first  place  among  the  empires  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  It  is  to  the 
consequences  of  these  same  apparently 
fruitless  undertakings  that  the  -United 
States  owe  their  existence,  the  Dutch 
their  freedom  and  glory,  the  Eussians 
their  connexion  with  the  west  of  Europe. 
When  we  consider  what  the  fate-  of 
Europe  w.ould  have  been  without  the 
victory  of  England  and  the  Netherlands 
over  Spain,  we  may  almost  be  justified 
in  placing  the  importance  of  the  early 
northern  voyages  even  above  that  of 
Columbus's  magnificent  discovery. 

The  scientific  results  of  the  northern 
expeditions  were,  however,  up  to  Hud- 
son's time,  much  less  satisfactory  than 
any  one  unacquainted  with  the  scientific 
methods  of  those  days  would  be  able  to 
imagine.  Longitudes,  which  are  at 
present  determined  by  means  of  tlie 
chronometer,  could,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  not  be  calculated  at  sea.  The 
necessary  consequence  was  an  extreme 
want  of  accuracy  in  the  laying  down  of 
new  discoveries.  Some  instances  of 
these  errors  appear  almost  beyond  belief 
to  the  modern  reader.  Thus  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  discovered,  in  1553,  a  part 
of  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  This  dis- 
covery was  afterwards  placed  by  English 
geographers  011  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen 
— a  mistake  about  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  committed  by  confounding  the 
coast  of  Ireland  with  that  of  Sicily. 
Through  errors  of  a  similar  nature,  main- 
land appeared  as  islands,  icefields  as 
coasts,  rivers  as  estuaries,  and  the  same 
coast-line  was  sometimes  drawn,  from 
different  surveys,  under  different  names^ 
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two,  three,  and  even  four  times,  on  the 
same  map. 

But  even  these  scientific  results 
extended  nowhere,  except  in  Europe, 
beyond  the  arctic  circle.  The  polar 
regions  of  Asia  and  America  were  worse 
than  unknown.  For  the  unknown 
spaces  had  not  been  left  blank  on  the 
maps.  They  had  been  filled  up,  partly 
from  vague  indications  of  the  ancients, 
partly  from,  the  scientific  dreams  of 
modern  scholars,  with  imaginary  coast- 
lines which  were  of  course  very  wide 
from  the  truth.  Thus  the  celebrated 
Dutch  geographer,  Henry  Hond,  with 
whom  Hudson  was  acquainted,  boldly 
asserted  that  Asia  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  fiftieth  degree  of  northern 
latitude — a  mistake  by  which  a  tract  of 
country  far  greater  than  the  whole  of 
Europe  is  absolutely  ignored. 

These  mistakes  of  the  geographers  led 
Hudson,  as  we  learn  from  incidental 
notices  in  his  journal,  into  the  erro- 
neous belief  by  which  all  his  efforts 
were  prompted.  He  was  led  to  think 
that  the  discovery  of  a  short  northern 
route  to  China  was  a  feasible,  though 
not  an  easy  task  ;  and  he  was  determined 
to  solve  the  problem,  or,  as  he  himself 
said,  "to  give  reason  wherefore  it  would 
not  be."  Not  less  than  six  different 
routes  were  thus  tried  by  him  in  the 
short  space  of  four  years,  from  1607  to 
1611.  We  must  look  on  a  map  of  the 
arctic  regions  to  understand  these  various 
efforts  and  the  causes  of  their  failure. 

Three  large  arctic  islands,  or  groups 
of  islands,  are  placed  to  the  north-west, 
north,  and  north-east  of  Europe :  Green- 
land, Spitzbergen,  and  Nova  Zembla. 
We  know  at  present  a  fact  which  Hud- 
son first  discovered :  that  the  sea  be- 
tween the  northern  parts  of  these  three 
mainlands  is  itself  also  almost  like  a 
mainland.  Sometimes  in  immense  and 
closely  packed  floes,  in  many  places  as 
one  unbroken  surface,  the  ice  stretches 
from  Greenland  to  the  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen, and  from  Spitzbergen  to  the 
north  of  Nova  Zembla. 

When  we  leave  the  European  waters, 
and  turn  to  Asia  and  America,  the  pro- 
spects of  the  northern  explorer  who  tries 


to  find  a  navigable  route  to  China  do 
not  become  more  cheerful. 

The  frontier  between  the  arctic  seas 
of  Europe  and  Asia  is  marked  by  the 
group  of  islands  called  Nova  Zembla, 
which  rises,  in  the  shape  of  an  upright 
halfmoon,  from  the  coast  of  Russia  into 
the  .Northern  Ocean.  The  sea  or  bay 
which  is  situated  on  the  Asiatic  side 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  crescent,  the 
Sea  of  Kora,  is  even  in  midsummer 
covered  with  mighty  floes,  between 
which  the  navigation  is  extremely  haz- 
ardous, and  in  many  places  impossible, 
even  to  the  hardiest  and  most  experi- 
enced seamen.  In  spite  of  its  energy 
and  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  its 
captains,  the  Russian  Government  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  trace  the  east  coast 
of  Nova  Zembla. 

Yet,  even  if  arrived  beyond  the  Sea  of 
Kora,  the  navigator  has  made  no  real 
progress  on  his  way  to  China.  He  has 
yet  before  him  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  Siberia's  northern  coast,  no  part  of 
which  is  accessible  to  ordinary  naviga- 
tion. Even  the  Russia  expeditions,  by 
which  the  easiest  parts  of  this  coast 
have  been  explored,  are  reckoned  among 
the  boldest  maritime  adventures.  And 
there  exists  no  well  authenticated  record 
of  any  but  Siberian  vessels  that  have 
at  all  penetrated  to  the  north  coast  of 
Siberia. 

While  the  prospects  in  the  East  are 
thus  entirely  destroyed  by  the  science 
of  our  days,  those  in  the  West  are  not 
by  any  means  more  encouraging,  al- 
though they  have  called  forth  a  much 
larger  amount  of  exertion.  The  first 
attempt  to  find  a  route  by  the  north  of 
the  American  continent  almost  coin- 
cides with  the  discovery  of  that  conti- 
nent itself,  and  the  last  of  a  long  series 
of  efforts  to  discover  a  north-west  pass- 
age have  been  made  but  yesterday.  Yet 
no  vessel  has  really  penetrated  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  through  the 
north-western  passage. 

Of  all  these  impossibilities  none  ap- 
peared as  impossibilities  to  Hudson's 
contemporaries  ;  and,  though  beset  with 
difficulties,  a  number  of  chances  of  a 
short  northern  route  to  China  seemed 
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to  exist.  Hudson  himself  tried  not  less 
than  six  of  these  delusive  hopes.  He 
attempted  : — 

1.  To    sail   across    the    North  Pole 
(1607). 

2.  To  sail  eastward  by  the  north  of 
Spitzbergen  (1607). 

3.  To  enter  the  Arctic  Ocean  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  (1608). 

4.  To   penetrate   through   the  Nova 
Zembla   group    into   the  Sea   of  Kora 
(1608). 

5.  To  find  a  north-western  passage, 
in  those  parts  where  New  York  is  at 
present  situated  (1609). 

6.  To  reach  the  Pacific  through  the 
strait  and  bay  which  now  bear  Hudson's 
own  name  (1610-1611). 

It  is  curious  that  Hudson  missed  the 
only  route  which  may  perhaps,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  allow  some 
isolated  craft  to  force  its  way  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other — namely,  the  route  on 
which  Sir  John  Franklin  perished.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  Hudson, 
had  he  lived  longer,  would  have  tried 
that  chance  also. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  northern  ex- 
plorer in  the  service  of  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1553, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with 
India  and  China  by  a  north-eastern 
route.  The  numerous  attempts  made 
by  the  Company  in  order  to  realize  the 
founder's  idea  proved  of  course  fruitless. 
They  led,  however,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  lucrative  trade  with  Russia,  and 
through  Eussia  with  Persia  and  Tartary. 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  voy- 
age to  Archangel  became  thus  familiar 
to  a  noble  school  of  English  seamen  who 
laid  the  foundation  for  England's  oceanic 
navigation  and  commerce.  Two  im- 
mense services  especially  were  rendered 
by  Sebastian  Cabot  and  by  his  company 
to  all  future  navigators  :  the  invention 
and  development  of  the  logbook,  and 
the  systematic  observation  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  needle.  The  journals  kept 
by  the  seamen  in  the  Company's  service 
differ,  indeed,  but  little  from  those  of 
the  present  day,  while  all  the  accounts 
of  voyages  undertaken  prior  to  1553  are 


more  like  the  random  narratives  of  tou- 
rists than  like  maritime  records.  And, 
of  all  the  early  journals  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  none  are  equal  to  those  of 
Henry  Hudson.  He  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  adding  to  the  logbook  a 
new  feature — the  observation  of  the  dip 
of  the  magnetic  needle. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Hudson's 
first  attempt  was  to  reach  Japan  and 
China  by  passing  the  North  Pole.  This 
plan  had  been  suggested  in  1527  by 
Eobert  Thorne,  a  Seville  merchant,  who 
seems  to  have  been  under  Sebastian 
Cabot's  influence.  Up  to  1607  the  plan 
had  not  been  tested ;  and  Hudson,  too, 
soon  discovered  how  impracticable  it 
was.1 

Hudson  left  Gravesend  the  1st  of 
May,  1607,  reached  Shetland  the  26th 
of  the  same  month,  and  the  Greenland 
coast  the  13th  of  June.  He  tells  us 
that  he  hoped  to  find  an  open  sea,  in- 
stead of  the  northern  parts  of  Greenland 
which  his  chart  indicated.  But,  although 
that  chart  was  not  correct  in  all  its 
details,  Hudson's  first  hope  proved  de- 
lusive. He  did  not  any  more  succeed 
in  finding  a  passage  through  the  ice 
between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen ; 
and  the  search  after  such  a  passage  led 
him  rapidly  along  that  undulating 
north-easterly  line  which  the  arctic  ice- 
bank  between  Spitzbergen  and  Green- 
land describes  in  summer  time.  He 
thus  reached  Spitzbergen  the  27th  of 
June.  Here  he  made  again,  and  with 
no  more  success,  an  attempt  similar  to 
that  he  had  made  off  the  Greenland 
shore.  He  tried  to  force  his  way 
through  the  Spitzbergen  group  east- 
wards, but  found  solid  land  where  he 
desired  to  discover  the  open  sea.  Not  less 
in  vain  were  his  efforts  to  pass  east- 
wards or  northwards  by  the  north  of 
the  Spitzbergen  group.  Everywhere 
the  way  was  blocked  up  by  boundless 
icefields.  The  whole  of  the  month  of 
July  having  been  spent  in  these  fruit- 
1  We  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  such 
geographical  details  as  only  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  arctic  geography  would  enable 
him  to  understand ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
devote  but  a  few  lines  to  Hudson's  first 
voyage. 
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less  endeavours,  Hudson  shaped  his 
course  homewards  the  1st  of  August. 
On  his  home  voyage  he  accidentally 
discovered  an  island  under  71°  N.  lat., 
which  he  called  Hudson's  Touches,  and 
which  has  since  been  called  Jan  Mayen 
Island  by  the  Dutch.  Hudson's  name 
has  not  yet  been  restored  to  this  island  by 
English  geographers,  although  claimed 
for  it  with  unquestionable  evidence 
more  than  five  years  ago. 

This  first  voyage  of  Henry  Hudson 
had  one  highly  important  result.  It 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  arctic 
fisheries  both  of  the  English  and  Dutch, 
which,,  besides  their  great  economical 
value,  have  mightily  contributed  in 
forming  an  army  of  skilful  and  daunt- 
less seamen. 

Hudson's  second  voyage,  in  1608, 
which  was  again  undertaken  for  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  offers  still  fewer 
points  of  interest.  It  merely  served  to 
destroy  some  of  the  delusive  hopes  of  a 
north-easterly  route  to  China  hitherto 
entertained  by  geographers. 

Having  ascertained  by  his  first  voyage 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  penetrating 
between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen, 
Hudson's  new  plan  was  to  enter  the 
Arctic  Ocean  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla.  He  left  London  the 
22 d  of  April,  1608.  The  llth  of  June 
he  was  in  lat.  75°  24'  N.,  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  engaged 
in  his  struggles  against  the  floes 
and  fields  of  ice.  After  only  a  week's 
vain  exertions,  the  18th  of  June, 
this  struggle  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
Hudson  had  to  sail  southwards.  He 
now  tried  a  course  similar  to  those 
of  the  preceding  year.  Misled  by  his 
charts,  he  sought  to  go  eastwards  through 
the  Xova  Zembla  group  ;  but,  where  he 
hud  hoped  to  meet  with  an  open  passage, 
the,  unbroken  coast-line  continued  with 
pitiless  perseverance.  On  the  6th  of 
July  the  fruitlessness  of  this  effort  had 
become  evident,  arid  only  one  apparent 
chance  remained  in  those  quarters — to 
enter  the  Sea  of  Kora  by  the  open 
b  -tween  Ilussia  and  ^"ova 
Zembk,  Uut  it  was  already  too  late 
for  such  an  attempt,  and  Hudson's 


vessel  was  not  fitted  for  the  already 
well-known  dangers-  of  the  Sea  of  Kora ; 
Hudson  therefore  returned  towards 
home  on  the  6th  of  July.  Begretting 
the  loss  of  the  finest  part  of  the  season, 
he  was  tempted  yet  to  sail  to  the  north- 
west, and  to  explore  the  mouth  of  the 
strait  that  now  bears  his  name.  This 
idea,  however,  he  gave  up  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  reached  home  the  26th  of 
August. 

Hudson's  account  of  the  second  voyage 
contains  the  following  justly  celebrated 
passage  : — 

"This  morning  (June  15th,  1608, 
"  lat.  75°  7'  N.)  one  of  our  companie 
"  looking  overboard  saw  a  mermaid,  and, 
"  calling  up  some  of  the  companie  to 
"  see  her,  one  more  came  up,  and  by 
"  that  time  shee  was  come  close  to  the 
"  ship's  side,  looking  earnestly  on  the 
"  men  ;  a  little  after  a  sea  came  and 
"  overturned  her.  From  the  navill 
"  upward,  her  backe  and  breasts  were 
"like  a  woman's,  as  they  say  that  saw 
"  her,  her  body  as  big  as  one  of  us,  her 
"  skin  very  white,  and  long  haire  hang- 
"  ing  downe  behind,  of  colour  blacke ; 
"  in  her  going  down  they  saw  her  tayle, 
"  which  was  like  the  tayle  of  a  por- 
"  passe,  and  speckled  like  a  macrell. 
"  Their  names  that  saw  her  were  Thomas 
"  Hills  and  Robert  Eayner." 

The  two  failures  of  1607  and  1608 
seem  to  have  discouraged  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers  from  further 
pursuing  the  scheme  of  the  north-eastern 
search.  Hudson,  however,  firmly  ad- 
hered to  his  idea,  and  a  very  short  time 
after  his  return  to  England  he  followed 
a  call  to  another  quarter,  where  better 
prospects  were  held  out  to  him.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1608  we  meet  him  in 
Holland,  already  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  leading  personages  in  nautical  en- 
terprise and  geographical  science,  such 
as  Peter  Plancius,  Isaac  Lemaire,  Henry 
Hondius.  He  even  became  mixed  up 
in  a  very  singular  manner  with  the 
Dutch  political  conflicts  that  were  then 
at  their  height.  Without  deviating  in 
the  least  from  his  one  and  only  purpose 
of  finding  a  northern  route  to  China, 
and  most  probably  without  understand- 
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ing  the  motives  of  those  he  was  dealing 
with,  Hudson  entered  into  negotiations 
with  both  of  the  great  political  parties 
of  Holland  who  were  bidding  against 
each  other  for  his  services,  In  this  bid- 
ding a  still  more  important  personage, 
the  envoy  of  Henry  IV.  of  Trance,  the 
celebrated  Jeannin,  took  an  active  part 
on  behalf  of  his  master. 

The  struggles  of  the  two  parties 
"between  whom  Hudson  was  thus  bandied 
about  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
consequences  of  his  third  voyage  that 
we  cannot  help  entering  at  some  length 
into  the  different  subjects  of  this  Dutch 
party  strife — a  subject  of  great  intrinsic 
interest,  and  of  some  importance  for 
the  history  of  England's  home  and  foreign 
affairs. 

The  war  bet  ween  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lauds  had  the  effect  of  transferring  all 
those  brilliant  features  by  which  Belgium 
had  been  distinguished  up  to  Philippe 
L'«  time — her  commerce,  industry,  learn- 
ing, and  art — to  the  northern  provinces 
which  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
especially  to  Holland.  All  the  principal 
towns  of  Holland  still  bear  the  archi- 
tectural stamp  of  their  perfect  renewal 
jit  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Tiiie  seemingly  .miraculous  growth  of  the 
Dutch  republic  was  indeed  nothing  hut 
a  transplantation  of  the  most  vigorous 
:  :>.iits  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
.and  the  destruction  of  Belgium's  pros- 
perity was  its  necessary  consequence. 

This  state  of  things  was  definitively 
settled  by  the  truce  of  1609,  by  which 
Spain  recognised  the  independence  of 
the  northern  Netherlands,  while  these 
gave  up,  for  twelve  years,  the  war  with 
Spain.  The  treaty  contained  one  of  the 
most  infamous  stipulations  ever  invented 
by  diplomatists,  the  closing  of  the  river 
Scheldt.  It  fortified  the  iron  rule  of 
papistic  persecutions  in  Belgium,  cut  off 
all  hope  of  the  return  of  the  Protestant 
emigrants,  and  thus  doomed  Belgium 
to  that  perpetual  despondency  from 
which  she  suffered  during  more  than 
two  centuries,  and  only  recovered  within 
our  own  recollections. 

Such  a  treaty  was  for  the  native 
Hollanders  like  a  double  victory  over 


Spain  and  over  Belgium.  Very  differ- 
ent, however,  were  the  feelings  with 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  emigrants 
from  Belgium — a  body  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion, which  contained  the  very  quint- 
essence of  everything  that  had  formerly 
made  Belgium,  and  had  now  made 
Holland,  a  powerful  state.  These  emi- 
grants contended — perhaps  with  truth, 
perhaps  with  the  ordinary  delusion  of 
emigrants — that  by  an  honest  continua- 
tion of  the  war  with  Spain  the  Spaniards 
must  be  driven  from  Belgium  also.  The 
Orange  family,  whose  interests  lay  in  the 
same  direction,  shared  the  same  view.?. 
Another  scarcely  less  powerful  ally  was 
the  grudge  of  the  lower  trading  classes, 
especially  in  the  towns,  against  the 
powerful  families  who  ruled  the  cities 
of  Holland  and  the  country  itself,  as 
deputies  from  the  cities  in  the  estates  of 
Holland., 

The  party  into  which  these  three 
elements  were  combined  centred  in  the 
Calvinistic  clergy,  who  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  Belgians.  Having  sprung 
from  a  war  in  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  party  was  naturally  ruled 
and  kept  together  by  its  preachers. 
Of  so  much  importance,  indeed,  was 
this  religious  standard,  that  the  adver- 
saries also  felt  obliged  to  raise  a  theo- 
logical banner,  on  which  they  inscribed 
the  name  of  Arminius.  The  well- 
known  maxims  of  Church  government, 
set  forth  by  that  celebrated  Dutch 
divine,  had  originally  no  other  purpose 
than  to  suit  the  interests  of  the  oli- 
garchs, whom  they  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  Calvinist  ministers. 
Arminians  and  oligarchs  were  con- 
vertible terms. 

These  two  parties,  the  Calvinistic  and 
the  Arminian,  lasted  down  to  the  French 
Ke volution  of  1789.  They  are  not  even 
now  quite  extinct.  Formed  gradually 
during  the  war  with  Spain,  the  two 
parties  had  assumed  their  definitive 
shape  in  1607  and  1608.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil  of  their  struggle 
that  Hudson  arrived  in  Holland. 

But  what  had  the  party  strife  to  do 
with  the  north-eastern  search  1 
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maritime  success  had  been  mainly  the 
work  of  the  Belgian  emigrants.  Belgian 
merchants,  settled  in  various  towns  of 
the  northern  provinces,  had  first  started 
ships  for  oceanic  commerce.  The  Bel- 
gian emigrants  had  also  hit  upon  the 
singularly  happy  and  fruitful  idea  of 
turning  the  science  of  geography  into  a 
weapon  against  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
fathers  of  modern  map-making,  Gemma, 
Ortelius,  and  Mercator,  were  Belgians, 
and,  though  themselves  Eornan  Catholics, 
yet  closely  connected  with  the  Protes- 
tants. Their  followers,  Hulsius,  the 
De  Brys,  Bertuis,  De  Laet,  Cluverius, 
Jodarus,  and  Henry  Hondius,  and  espe- 
cially Peter  Plancius,  were  all  of  them 
Belgians  and  Belgian  emigrants.  Plan- 
cius, a  most  ardent  Calvinistic  preacher, 
and  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Calvinistic 
party,  had  opened  at  Amsterdam  a  school 
of  navigation,  to  the  influence  of  which 
all  the  early  voyages  of  the  Dutch  can 
be  distinctly  traced  back.  With  regard 
to  the  search  for  a  short  northern  route, 
and  to  all  northern  search  in  general, 
Plancius  held  very  nearly  the  same 
positions  as  Sir  John  Barrow  held,  and 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  holds,  in  our 
days.  Plancius's  most  cherished  pupils, 
William  Barents  and  Jacob  Heems- 
kerk,  had  won  imperishable  laurels  by 
their  north-eastern  voyages ;  and,  when 
Barents'  companions  returned  from  their 
celebrated  wintering  at  Nova  Zembla, 
where  Barents  himself  had  perished, 
Plancius's  house  was  the  first  place  they 
repaired  to. 

But  the  vigilant  chief  of  the  Holland 
nativists,  John  Oldenbarnevelt,  did  not 
allow  the  power  which  the  early  mari- 
time successes  created  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  his  political  adversaries.  He 
established,  in  1 602,  the  great  East  India 
Company,  whose  government  was  from 
the  beginning,  and  always  remained, 
with  the  Arminians.  This  company 
had,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Dutch 
citizens,  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
East  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
The  trade  by  the  northern  route  tl.at 
was  yet  to  be  discovered  was,  however, 
not  included  in  the  privilege. 


When  Hudson  first  arrived  in  Hol- 
land, he  had  been  called  there  by  the 
East  India  Company.  After  some 
negotiations  with  him  they  told  him 
that,  while  the  question  of  the  truce 
with  Spain  was  pending,  they  would  not 
enter  into  any  new  enterprise.  They 
gave  him  a  retaining  fee,  and  claimed 
his  services  for  the  year  1610.  These 
transactions  took  place  in  December 
1608,  or  in  the  beginning  of  January 
1609. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  Belgians 
had  not  been  idle.  One  of  their  prin- 
cipal merchants  and  shipowners,  Isaac 
Lemaire,  tried  to  persuade  Jeannin, 
the  envoy  of  Henry  IV.,  to  engage 
Hudson,  and  thus  to  forestall  the  East 
India  Company.  The  voyage  was  to  be 
taken  on  joint  account,  under  Lemaire's 
name,  Henry  furnishing  but  the  very 
moderate  sum  of  three  or  four  thousand 
crowns  (ecus).  Jeannin's  letter,  which 
informs  Henry  IY.  of  this  negotiation, 
is  an  extremely  valuable  document  for 
the  history  of  commerce.  It  is  not  less 
curious  from  the  insight  it  gives  into 
Plancius's  and  Lemaire's  illusions  con- 
cerning the  extreme  north.  These  illu- 
sions have,  unfortunately,  not  been  quite 
dispelled  even  at  the  present  day,  and 
some  of  them  still  figure  among  the 
hopes  and  plans  of  Professor  Peter- 
mann.  May  they  not  again  bear  bitter 
fruits  ! 

Although  the  transaction  between 
Jeannin  and  Hudson  was  to  be  a  pro- 
found secret,  it  became,  like  most  secrets, 
known  to  the  persons  whom  it  concerned; 
and  the  Amsterdam  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  determined  to  send 
Hudson  at  once,  in  1609,  against  the 
advice  of  their  Zealand  colleagues,  who 
were  by  this  time  convinced  that  the 
north-eastern  route  to  China  was  a  mere 
dream. 

The  vessel  which  Hudson  obtained 
for  his  voyage,  the  Half  J/OOTZ,  was, 
in  size,  like  those  the  English  com- 
pany had  supplied  to  him.  It  was  a 
small  flat-bottomed  craft  of  the  kind 
then  generally  used  in  the  Dutch  coast- 
ing trade,  and  manned  with  a  crew  of 
sixteen,  partly  English,  partly  Dutch. 
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The  Englishmen  were,  as  far  as  their, 
names  are  known,  from  among  Hud- 
son's former  companions.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  come  to  Holland  for  the 
express  purpose  of  again  joining  in  a 
northern  expedition.  The  Dutch  sailors, 
on  the  contrary,  accustomed  to  East 
India,  were  ill-adapted  for  a  polar 
voyage. 

Hudson  originally  intended  to  under- 
take again  a  north-eastern  search,  most 
probably  through  the  open  strait  south 
of  Nova  Zembla  (Nassau  Strait),  and 
then  go  through  the  Kora  Sea.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nova  Zembla  when  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  crew,  the 
Dutch  sailors  refusing  to  battle  with  the 
ice.  Hudson  then  laid  before  them 
two  proposals  :  "to  undertake  a  search 
"  through  Davis's  Strait,  or  to  go  to  the 
"  coast  of  America,  to  the  latitude  of 
"  40°.  This  idea  had  been  suggested 
"  to  him  by  some  letters  and  maps 
"  which  his  friend  Captain  Smith  had 
"  sent  to  him  from  Virginia,  and  by 
"  which  he  informed  him  that  there 
"  was  a  sea  leading  into  the  western 
"  ocean  by  the  north  of  the  southern 
"  English  colony." l 

Captain  John  Smith,  the  founder  of 
the  English  empire  in  North  America, 
had  married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian 
chief.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  he 
had  received  from  the  Indians  some 
vague  account  of  the  great  Western  lakes, 
which  induced  him  to  mistake  these 
ocean-like  waters  for  the  Pacific.  It 
would  even  seem  as  if  Hudson  himself 
had  communicated  Smith's  opinions  to 
his  friends  in  Holland.  For  the  Dutch 
geographer,  Hessel  Gerritsz,  the  first 
writer  who  spread  Hudson's  reputation, 
and,  like  Hudson,  a  friend  of  Peter 
Plancius,  asserted  in  1612  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 

1  Virginia  as  opposed  to  New  England. 
The  above  passage  is  from  Van  Meteren's 
chronicle,  and  can  almost  with  certainty  be 
traced  back  to  Hudson  himself.  Van  Meteren 
died  in  1612,  only  two  years  after  Hudson's 
return  from  the  third  voyage.  Florida  is  a 
very  vague  term.  Even  in  the  17th  century 
the  natives  of  the  State  of  New  York  were 
sometimes  called  FloridanB. 
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Virginians  and  Floridans,  their  coun- 
try is  to  the  west  washed  by  a  wide  sea, 
and  Gerritsz  identifies  that  sea  with  the 
Pacific. 

Hudson's  crew  accepted  the  search 
indicated  by  Captain  Smith,  which 
offered  them  no  danger  of  cold  and  ice- 
fields. Thel4thofMaythe#aZ/J[/oott 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Nova  Zembla. 
Having  arrived  in  the  American  waters, 
near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  Hudson  examined 
the  whole  sea-shore  from  Nova  Scotia 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware. 
But  the  records  by  which  the  memory 
of  this  part  of  the  explorations  is 
handed  down  offer  little  interest  at  the 
present  day.  Of  Hudson's  own  journal 
only  a  few  scraps  have  been  preserved 
in  a  Dutch  translation.  Those  notes  of 
his  companions  in  which  the  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is 
described  are  of  a  strictly  nautical 
character.  They  do  not  even  allude  to 
Hudson's  one  leading  purpose,  the 
search  for  a  north-western  strait ;  and 
they  do  not  allow  us  to  watch  the 
continual  rising  and  vanishing  of  his 
illusive  hopes. 

From  the  Delaware  Hudson  returned 
northwards  along  the  coast,  and  on  the 
2d  (12th,  new  style)  of  September,  1609, 
he  made  the  discovery  which  has  most 
illustrated  his  name.  On  that  day  he 
entered  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Eiver. 

In  the  river's  mouth  nearly  a  week 
was  spent.  Then  Hudson  sailed  up  the 
river  till  he  arrived,  on  the  16th,  near 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Albany.  Here 
ttye  river  becomes  too  shallow  for  large 
vessels.  This  fact  having  been  ascer- 
tained by  a  boat  sent  a  few  miles  higher 
up  to  take  soundings,  Hudson  began  his 
home- voyage  the  28th.  Having  dropped 
slowly  down  the  river,  he  was,  the  5th 
of  October,  again  on  the  open  sea. 

The  narratives  of  this  earliest  voyage 
up  and  down  Hudson  Eiver  abound  with 
anecdotes  of  encounters,  some  friendly, 
some  hostile,  with  the  natives.  We 
shall  select  a  few  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic ;  Hudson  himself  tells  : 2 — 

2  Retranslated  from  the  Dutch  translation 
of  De  Laet.  The  original  is  lost. 
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"  I  sailed  to  the  shore  in  one  of  their 
"  canoes,  with  an  old  man  who  was  the 
"  chief  of  a  tribe,  consisting  of  forty 
"  men  and  seventeen  women ;  these  I 
"  saw  there  in  a  house  well  constructed 
"  of  oak  bark,  and  circular  in  shape,  so 
"  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  being 
"  well  built,  with  an  arched  roof.  It 
"  contained  a  great  quantity  of  maize, 
"  or  Indian  corn,  and  beans  of  the  last 
"  year's  growth,  and  there  lay  near  the 
"  house,  for  the  purpose  of  drying, 
"  enough  to  load  three  ships,  besides 
"  what  was  growing  in  the  fields.  On 
"  our  coming  into  the  house,  two  mats 
"  were  spread  out  to  sit  upon,  and  inime- 
"  diately  some  food  was  served  in  well- 
"  made  -Iced  wooden  bowls ;  two  men 
k<  were  also  despatched  at  once,  with 
"  bows  and  arrows,  in  quest  of  game, 
"  who  soon  after  brought  in  a  pair  of 
"  pigeons  which  they  had  shot.  They 
"  likewise  killed  a  fat  dog,  and  skinned 
"  it  in  great  haste  with  shells  which 
"  they  had  got  out  of  the  water.  They 
"  supposed  that  I  would  remain  with 
"  them  for  the  night,  but  I  returned 
"  after  a  short  time  on  board  the  ship. 
"  The  land  is  the  finest  for  cultivation 
"  that  I  ever  in  my  life  set  foot  upon, 
"  and  it  also  abounds  in  trees  of  every 
"  description.  The  natives  are  a  very 
"  good  people,  for,  when  they  saw  that 
"  I  would  not  remain,  they  supposed 
"  that  I  was  afraid  of  their  bows,  and, 
'•'  taking  the  arrows,  they  broke  them  in 
"  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire." 

In  a  very  different  spirit  are  nearly 
all  the  observations  on  the  Indians 
made  by  Juet,  one  of  Hudson's  most 
constant  companions,  an  able  man,  but 
of  a  very  bad  character,  to  whose  influ- 
ence the  exposure  and  death  of  Hudson 
in  Hudson's  Bay  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted. Juet  tells  : — 

"  The  people  of  the  country  came 
"  aboard  of  us,  making  show  of  love, 
"  and  gave  us  tobacco  and  Indian 
"  wheat,  and  departed  for  that  night, 

"  but  we  durst  not  trust  them 

•  "  This  morning  there  came  eight-and- 
"  twentie  canoes  full  of  men,  women,'and 
"  children  to  betray  us,1  but  we  saw 

1  The  intentions  of  the  Indians  were  evi- 


their  intent,  and  suffered  none  of 
them  to  come  aboard  of  us.  At 
twelve  of  the  clocke  they  departed. 
They  brought  with  them  oysters  and 
beanes,  whereof  we  bought  some. 
They  have  great  tobacco  pipes  of 
yellow  copper,  and  pots  of  earth  to 

dresse  their  meat  in 

"  In  the  morning  two  great  canoes 
came  aboord  full  of  men,  the  one 
with  their  bowes  and  arrowes,  and 
the  other  in  show  of  buying  knives, 
to  betray  us,  but  we  perceived  their 
intent.  Wee  took  two  of  them  to 
have  kept  them,  and  put  red  coates 
on  them,  and  would  not  suffer  the 
others  to  come  near  us.  So  they 
went  on  land,  and  two  others  came 
aboord  in  a  canoe ;  we  tooke  the  one 
and  let  the  other  goe  ;  but  hee  which 
we  had  taken  got  up,  and  leapt  over- 
board  

"  This  morning  oure  two  savages 
got  out  of  a  port,  and  swam  away. 
After  wee  were  under  sayle  they 

called  to  us  in  scorne 

"  The  people  of  the  mountaynes  came 
aboord  us,  wondering  at  our  ship  and 
weapons.  We  bought  some  skinnes 
of  them  for  trifles.  This  afternoone 
one  canoe  kept  hanging  under  our 
sterne  with  one  man  in  it,  which  we 
could  not  keep  from  there,  who  got 
up  by  our  rudder  to  the  cabbin's  win- 
dow, and  stole  out  my  pillow,  and 
two  shirts,  and  two  bandoliers.  Our 
master's  mate  shot  at  him,  and  strooke 
him  on  the  brest,  and  killed  him. 
Whereupon  all  the  rest  fled  away, 
some  in  their  canoes,  and  so  leapt 
out  of  them  into  the  water.  We 
manned  our  boat,  and  got  our  things 
again.  Then  one  of  them  that 
swamme  got  hold  of  our  boat,  think- 
ing to  overthrow  it.  But  our  cooke 
tooke  a  sword,  and  cut  off  one  of  his 
hands,  and  he  was  drowned." 


Only  once   Juet  does  full  justice  to 
the  natives  :  — 

"  There  wee  found  very  loving  peo- 

dently  of  a  friendly  nature.  No  Indian  war- 
party  would  have  been  accompanied  by  women 
and  children. 
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' '  pie  and  very  old  men  :  where  we  were 
"  well  used." 

But  even  t\e  following  charming 
anecdote  is  spoilt  by  the  hostile  tone 
in  which  it  is  told  : — 

"  And  our  master  and  his  mate  deter- 
"  mined  to  trie  some  of  the  chiefe  men 
"  of  the  countrey,  whether  they  had 
"  any  treacherie  in  them.  So  they 
"  tooke  them  downe  into  the  cabbin 
"  and  gave  them  so  much  wine  and 
"  aqua  vitce  that  they  were  all  merrie  : 
"  and  one  of  them  had  his  wife  with 
"  him,  which  sate  so  modestly  as  any 
"  of  our  countreywomen  Avould  do  in 
"  a  strange  place.  In  the  ende  one  of 
"  them  was  drunke,  which  had  beene 
"  aboord  of  our  ship  all  the  time  that 
"  we  had  beene  there  :  and  that  was 
"  strange  to  them ;  for  they  could  not 
"  tell  how  to  take  it.  The  canoes  and 
"  folks  went  all  on  shore  :  but  some  of 
"  them  came  againe,  and  brought  stropes 
"  of  beades — some  had  six,  seven,  eight, 
"  nine,  ten — and  gave  him.  So  he 
"  slept  all  night  quietly.  .  .  . 

"  The  people  of  the  countrey  came 
"  not  aboord  till  noone,  but  when 
"  they  came  and  saw  the  savages  well, 
"  they  were  glad.  So  at  three  of  the 
"  clocke,  in  the  afternoone,  they  came 
"  aboord  and  brought  tobacco,  and  more 
"  beades,  and  gave  them  to  our  master, 
"  and  made  an  oration,  and  showed  him 
"  all  the  countrey  round  about.  Then 
"  they  sent  one  of  their  companie  on 
"  land,  who  presently  returned,  and 
"  brought  a  great  platte  full  of  venison 
"  dressed  by  themselves ;  and  they 
"  caused  him  to  eate  with  them ;  then 
"  they  made  him  reverence,  and  de- 
"  parted,  all  save  the  old  man  that  lay 
"  aboord." 

This  first  acquaintance  with  the  effects 
of  the  fire-water — for  them  not  an  aqua 
vitce,  but  a  water  of  death — remained 
still  vivid  in  the  Indians'  memory  two 
hundred  years  after  its  occurrence,  as 
German  missionaries  among  them  testify. 

The  great  difference  between  Hudson's 
and  Juet's  appreciation  of  the  natives  is 
but  one  instance,  and  a  very  mild  one, 
of  the  dissensions  between  the  master 
and  his  crew,  The  whole  plan  of  the 


voyage  had  already  been  altered  by  their 
mutinous  behaviour,  which  was  about  to 
exercise  a  still  more  decisive  influence 
on  Hudson's  fate.  By  preventing  his 
return  to  Holland,  it  mainly  contributed 
to  lead  him  to  the  vast  and  dreary  inland 
sea  which  bears  his  name — at  once  the 
site  and  the  immense  monument  of  his 
martyrdom. 

For,  when  the  Half  Moon  was  again 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  whole 
crew  unanimously  refused  to  return  to 
Holland.  This  seemed  to  Hudson  so 
sinister  a  symptom  that  he  could  not 
even  be  induced  to  accept  his  mate's  pro- 
posal, else  so  alluring  to  him,  of  passing 
the  winter  on  Newfoundland,  and  start- 
ing at  the  very  beginning  of  the  next 
season  for  a  search  in  Davis's  Strait. 
Hudson  tried,  seemingly  with  perfect 
success,  to  persuade  the  crew  to  winter 
in  Ireland.  But,  when  they  neared  the 
British  Islands,  a  renewed  mutiny  com- 
pelled him  to  direct  his  course  to 
Dartmouth  harbour,  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire.  Here  he  arrived  the  7th 
of  December^  1609.  In  Dartmouth  a 
new  and  most  fatal  disappointment 
awaited  him.  While  the  storms  of 
autumn  and  winter  retarded  his  inter- 
course with  his  employers  in  Holland, 
the  English  Government,  in  January 
1610,  laid  an  embargo  on  the  persons 
of  Hudson  and  of  his  English  com- 
panions. 

Hudson's  plan  had  been  to  undertake 
in  the  next  season  but  a  short  search, 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  September,  and  then  to  return  to 
Holland.  Although  this  plan  was  frus- 
trated, he  was  not  to  remain  idle.  A 
new  company  was  formed  in  England 
for  the  express  purpose  of  Hudson's 
explorations.  It  is  curious  how  mighty 
were  the  efforts  by  which  one  vessel 
of  very  moderate  dimensions,  with  a 
crew  of  only  twenty-four  persons,  in- 
cluding all  the  officers,  was  fitted  out. 
Hudson's  new  employers  were,  besides 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
and  the  East  India  Company  : — 

Henry  Charles,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  Charles,  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  Admiral  of  England; 
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Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Cham- 
"berlain ;  Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton ; 
Villiers,  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  Theophilus, 
Lord  Walden ;  Sir  Thomas  Smith  Man- 
sell ;  Sir  Walter  Hope;  Sir  Dudley 
Diggs ;  Sir  James  Lancerratt ;  Eebecca, 
Lady  Komney;  Francis  Jones,  Alder- 
man ;  John  Wolstenholme,  Esq. ;  John 
Edred,  Robert  Sandy,  William  Green- 
well,  Nicholas  Leats,  Ho  vet  S  topers, 
William  Russell,  JohnMericks,  Abraham 
Chamberlaine,  Philipp  Barlomathis,  mer- 
chants of  the  city  of  London. 

The  real  merit  of  having  started  the 
expedition  belongs,  however,  neither  to 
the  two  mighty  companies,  nor  to  the 
noble  patrons,  but  to  three  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  in  the  above  long  list 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  crowd 
of  other  names — to  Sir  Dudley  Diggs, 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  John  Wolsten- 
holme, Esq.  Purchas,  the  historian  of 
the  expedition,  mentions  no  other  name 
but  theirs ;  and  Hudson  gratefully  in- 
scribed those  of  Sir  Dudley  Diggs 
and  John  Wolstenholme  on  the  passage 
which  forms  the  entrance-gate  from 
Hudson's  Strait  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith's  name  was  afterwards 
given  by  Baffin  to  Smith's  Sound. 

Hudson's  intention  was  from  the 
beginning  of  this  voyage  the  same  which 
he  carried  out :  to  search  for  a  route  to 
the  Pacific  through  the  strait  now  called 
Hudson's  Strait.  This  search  was  so 
far  prepared  by  anterior  north-western 
expeditions  that  much  of  the  groping 
movements  which  mostly  mark  voyages 
of  discovery  was  saved  to  Hudson. 
Frobisher  had  already,  in  1576,  found 
a  strait  parallel  and  close  to  Hudson's 
Strait.  Davis,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
northern  navigators,  had  spent  the  three 
seasons  of  1585,  1586,  and  1589,  in 
examining  the  shores  of  the  strait  which 
justly  bears  his  name.  He  had  even 
drawn  these  coasts  for  the  then  cele- 
brated globe  of  Henry  Molyneux.  The 
existence  of  several  western  straits 
on  the  American  side  of  Davis's  Strait 
was  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  fact  generally 
known  among  geographers.  Kay,  Hud- 
son's whole  plan  had,  during  his  stay 


in  Holland,  been  discussed  between  him 
and  Peter  Plancius,  by  whom  it  was 
rejected.  For  Plancius  told  Hudson 
that  Hudson's  Strait  is  not  a  way  to 
the  Pacific,  but  a  blind  alley.  Of  this 
fact  Plancius  had  been  informed  by  a 
seaman  who  had  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  strait  and  bay.  Hudson's  imme- 
diate predecessor  in  the  north-western 
search,  George  Weymouth,  had,  in 
1 602,  sailed  nearly  one  hundred  leagues 
(three  hundred  miles)  into  Hudson's 
Strait.  Hessel  Gerritsz,  and  Luke  Fox 
state  that  Hudson  followed  Weymouth's 
footsteps — a  statement  which  some  of 
Hudson's  own  observations  confirm. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great  mistake 
to  attribute  to  Hudson  the  discovery  of 
the  strait,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word  discovery.  His  real  merit  consists 
in  the  exploration  of  the  strait — a  work 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  justify  the  immortality 
of  his  name. 

The  17th  of  April,  1610,  Hudson 
took  his  last  leave  from  London.  His 
vessel,  the  bark  Discovery,  sailed  with 
him  and  his  companions  from  St. 
Katherine's  Pool  near  London  Bridge. 
An  illboding  event  marked  his  very 
first  step.  Before  he  had  left  the  River 
Thames,  the  22d  of  April,  he  had  to 
send  back  a  man  named  Coleburne — 
by  others  Colbert  or  Colbrand — whom 
Hudson's  employers  had  forced  upon 
him  as  an  assistant  and  official  adviser. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  this  else  abso- 
lutely unknown  individual  has  revenged 
himself  on  Hudson's  memory  by  pre- 
tending that  he  was  the  real  author  of 
the  search  through  Hudson's  Strait — an 
assertion  that  is  fortunately  refuted  by 
Hudson's  anterior  communications  with 
Peter  Plancius. 

Having  passed  the  Orkneys  and  the 
Faroe  islands,  Hudson  was  the  15th  of 
May  near  the  southern  coast  of  Iceland. 
He  then  rounded  the  south-western 
point  and  sailed  up  along  the  western 
shore.  But  the  unusually  vehement  erup- 
tions of  Mount  Hecla — which,  accord- 
ing to  Hudson's  opinion,  indicated  the 
approach  of  heavy  weather — and  c-speci 
ally  the  compact  icefields  that  yet  en- 
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circled  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Iceland, 
induced  our  navigator  to  stay  a  fortnight 
in  two  of  the  western  harbours,  Dyre- 
Fiord  and  Breyde-Fiord.  During  this 
repose  they  kept  Whitsuntide,  bathed 
in  the  hot  springs,  shot  a  vast  store  of 
wild  fowl,  ducks  and  partridges,  plovers, 
geese,  mallard,  teal,  and  curlew.  One 
gun  could  kill  enough  to  feast  the  whole 
company  of  twenty-three  persons.  The 
sea  also  supplied  them  with  an  abun- 
dance of  fish. 

During  this  stay  in  Iceland,  Juet, 
Hudson's  mate,  began  to  excite  the  men 
against  the  master ;  and  shortly  after 
leaving  the  shore  he  threatened  to  turn 
the  ship's  head  homewards.  This  re- 
bellion seemed  so  serious  a  matter  to 
Hudson  that  he  at  first  intended  to 
sail  back  to  Iceland  in  order  to  send 
Juet  home  by  a  whaler.  He  refrained 
unfortunately  from  executing  this  ju- 
dicious plan,  and  even  maintained  Juet 
in  his  position. 

While  they  were  waiting  in  Breyde- 
Fiord,  whole  islands  of  ice  came  off  the 
western  coast,  and  on  the  1st  of  June 
the  sea  was  already  sufficiently  cleared 
to  allow  their  departure.  Hudson  in- 
tended to  sail  in  as  direct  a  line  as  pos- 
sible to  the  mouth  of  his  strait.  But 
he  was  forced  to  adopt  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous course.  For  the  south  of  Green- 
land was  still  encompassed  by  icefields 
which  stretched  far  out  into  the  sea. 
Only  on  the  25th  day  after  his  departure 
from  Iceland,  the  24th  of  June  at  mid- 
night, Hudson  entered  his  strait  from 
the  north,  in  latitude  62°  17'  K 

A  geographical  account  of  the  voyage 
through  the  strait  would  not  only  fatigue 
the  reader;  it  would  even  be  of  very 
doubtful  value.  The  maps  and  charts 
of  Hudson's  Strait  are  still  in  the  highest 
degree  unsatisfactory ;  and  conclusions 
based  upon  their  comparison  with  Hud- 
son's journals  would  rarely  make  us 
obtain  unquestionable  facts.  We  have 
nevertheless  the  means  of  appreciating 
the  greatness  of  Hudson's  achievement 
and  of  marking  its  place  in  the  history 
of  northern  discovery. 

Hudson  has  left  a  map  of  the  strait 
which  is  far  superior  even  to  Davis  and 


Molyneux's delineation  of  Davis's  Strait; 
and  no  other  northern  map  or  chart  ex- 
isting at  the  time  can  at  all  be  com- 
pared to  it.  From  this  map,  and  from 
the  journal  and  accounts  that  have  been 
preserved,  we  can  conclude  with  certainty 
that  Hudson  examined  both  the  northern 
and  the  southern  shore  of  the  strait — an 
undertaking  of  such  vast  difficulty  that, 
without  the  positive  proofs  we  possess 
of  its  having  been  accomplished,  we 
should  hesitate  to  admit  even  its  possi- 
bility. 

The  strait  has  a  length  of  more  than 
600  miles,  and  an  average  width  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  German  Ocean. 
And  so  continual  are  the  fogs  and  mists 
in  those  regions  that  a  coast  must  be 
approached  very  closely  in  order  to  be 
investigated.  The  season  of  161*0  was, 
besides,  far  from  favourable  to  the  ex- 
plorers. The  deep  bays  and  recesses  of 
the  southern  coast  were  in  midsummer 
still  filled  with  ice  which,  though  loose 
and  drifting,  was  not  the  less  dangerous 
to  navigation,  especially  at  night,  and 
when  foul  weather  had  set  in.  Hudson 
first  discovered  a  remedy  against  such 
dangers,  which  has,  we  believe,  often 
been  imitated  since.  He  fastened  his 
vessel  to  the  biggest  floe  he  could  lay 
hold  of,  and  then  gaily  sported  along 
with  it,  the  floe  opening  a  channel 
through  the  ice. 

The  seeds  of  mutiny  which  Juet  had 
sown  while  they  were  staying  in  Iceland 
showed  their  first  germs  when,  on  the 
5th  of  July,  they  were  so  blocked  in  by 
icefields  that  Hudson  in  his  own  heart 
gave  up  all  hope,  as  he  afterwards  avow- 
ed. Although  the  crew  obeyed  his  call 
on  their  exertions,  they  began  to  mur- 
mur very  loudly,  and  Juet's  voice  was 
once  more  raised  against  the  captain's. 
While  Hudson  even  in  this  extremity 
believed  that  he  could  reach  East  India 
by  Candlemas  (in  February  1611)  Juet 
spoke  words  of  bitter  mockery,  which 
were  but  too  true,  and  sounded  therefore 
the  more  severely. 

Some  sport  was  here  and  there 
afforded  by  seals  and  bears  on  drifting 
floes.  But  even  i  this  rare  chase  was 
mostly  without  success ;  the  seals  and 
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bears  escaping  by.  diving  or  jumping  on 
other  islands  of  ice  before  the  boats 
could  approach  them.  At  last  the 
western  mouth  of  the  strait  was  reached, 
the  2d  of  August.  The  3d  of  August, 
1610,  Hudson  entered  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  island  to  which  Hudson  gave 
the  name  of  his  patron,  Sir  Dudley 
Diggs,  and  the  opposite  cape,  which  he 
named  after  John  Wolstenholme,  Esq. 
form  a  kind  of  gateway  between  Hud- 
son's Strait  and  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
islands  swarm  with  fowl  of  every  kind, 
which  the  natives  of  the  region  catch 
by  an  ingenious  trick — placing  a  snare 
in  such  manner  that  the  birds  caught  in 
it  strangle  themselves.  A  large  herd  of 
deer  was  also  met  with.  Yet,  to  the 
indignation  of  his  crew,  Hudson  could 
not  be  induced  to  tarry,  but  moved  on 
southwards,  now  evidently  confident 
that  the  way  to  China  was  plain  before 
him.  For,  on  leaving  the  strait,  the 
coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  trends  almost 
directly  from  the  north  to  the  south. 

The  mistake  was,  however,  too  evi- 
dent to  remain  long  hidden,  especially 
to  a  man  like  Juet ;  and  the  more  the 
danger  of  wintering  in  this  dreary  region 
became  a  certainty,  the  more  Juet's  wild 
mind  was  roused  ;  and,  at  last,  Hudson 
was  obliged  to  depose  him,  the  7th  of 
September,  1610. 

After  wandering  about  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  icefields,  islands,  creeks,  and 
harbours  to  the  south  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  finding  every  rising  hope  of  a 
through  passage  to  the  Pacific  almost 
immediately  destroyed,  the  months  of 
August,  September,  and  October  being 
thus  spent,  they  were  frozen  in  by  the 
3d  of  November.  A  similar  misfortune 
has  befallen  many  Arctic  navigators,  and 
frequently  in  far  more  trying  circum- 
stances. The  latitude  of  Hudson's 
winter -quarters  is  only  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  that  of  London. 
Barents  had,  in  1596,  wintered  in  lati- 
tude 73°  N.,  nearly  1,500  miles  further 
north,  and  Dr.  Kane's  wintering  took 
place  in  latitude  80°,  nearly  2,000  miles 
nearer  to  the  Pole.  The  gloom  of  an 
endless  night,  which  added  so  much 
to  the  horrors  both  of  Kane's  and  Ba- 


rents's  wintering,  was  here  of  course  out 
of  the  question,  as  much  as  in  London 
or  Berlin.  Hudson's  provisions,  though 
not  abundant,  were  yet  far  more  plen- 
tiful than  those  of  most  navigators  who 
have  wintered  in  the  ice ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  adventitious  additions  were  made 
to  them  by  shooting  and  fishing. 
Scurvy  visited  few  of  the  early  north- 
ern expeditions  less  severely  than  Hud- 
son's. Only  one  man  died  of  this  ter- 
rible disease,  though  a  good  many  were 
more  or  less  afflicted  by  it. 

Yet  this  trying  time,  which  has  so 
often  brought  out  the  most  beautiful 
qualities  of  the  seaman — his  steady  trust 
in  God,  his  cheerfulness,  his  obedience 
and  attachment  to  his  superiors — made 
a  hell  of  Hudson's  ship.  The  muti- 
nous spirit  showed  itself  without  dis- 
guise, and  Hudson  had  openly  to  take 
precautions  for  his  personal  safety.  He 
seized  all  charts,  notes,  and  writing 
materials,  in  order  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  his  crew  to  return  without  him. 
He  was  exceedingly  careful  in  hoarding 
a  store  of  provisions,  so  much  so  that 
he  increased  instead  of  diminished  the 
distrust  of  his  men,  which  grew  from 
day  to  day,  and  continually  threatened 
to  break  out  in  open  revolt. 

A  momentary  diversion  was  made  in 
this  state  of  things  by  the  hope — vain, 
like  all  Hudson's  hopes — of  establishing 
a  regular  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
One  of  them  had  been  to  the  ship,  and 
had  entered  in  to  a  bartering  negotiation. 
When  Hudson  followed  his  traces,  he 
already  perceived  that  he  was  close  to 
the  encampments.  But,  when  he  neared 
the  fires,  of  which  he  had  seen  the 
smoke,  the  inhabitants  were  always 
gone.  Much  faster  than  he,  they  fled 
before  him.  Not  even  here  his  illusions 
left  him.  From  the  knife  which  he 
had  seen  that  one  man  wear,  and  which 
appeared  to  him  like  those  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, he  concluded  that  he  was  near  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

He  was  to  empty  the  cup  to  the  very 
dregs  before  the  terrible  end  of  the 
tragedy  took  place.  The  mutiny  by 
which  he  lost  his  life  broke  out  three 
days  after  the  vessel  had  at  last  been 
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enabled  to  get  away.  His  departure 
from  his  winter  -quarters  took  place  the 
18th  of  June.  On  the  21st  of  June, 
1611,  Hudson,  with  his  son  John,  who 
had  always  been  his  companion,  and 
seven  sick  men  afflicted  with  scurvy, 
were  exposed  in  a  boat.  Their  former 
companions  then  fled  from  them  at  full 
sail,  as  if  from  an  enemy. 

During  the  home  voyage  the  principal 
ringleaders  died — Juet  from  want,  in 
sight  of  the  Irish  coast ;  the  others  long 
before,  in  a  fight  with  the  Esquimaux. 
The  remainder  reached  home  towards 
the  middle  of  September.  They  were, 
at  their  arrival,  imprisoned,  but  they 
must  soon  have  been  released — forEobert 
Bylas,  who  had  acted  as  master  in  the 
home  voyage,  acquired  a  conspicuous 
place  among  northern  navigators. 

The  consequences  of  Hudson's  extra- 
ordinary career,  the  energy  of  which 
has  seldom  been  approached  and  never 
exceeded,  are  very  remarkable.  When 
he  suffered  the  most  cruel  kind  of  mar- 
tyrdom, a  lingering  starvation,  in  the 
presence  of  his  son  and  of  his  faithful 
companions,  who  were  suffering  and 
dying  with  him,  he  must  have  considered 
all  his  dauntless  efforts  as  absolutely 
fruitless.  Yet  how  much  have  they 
produced !  The  Bay  and  Strait  have 
opened  up  the  vast  territories  which, 


after  having  for  centuries  yielded  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  furs,  are  now 
destined  to  hold  a  distinguished  place 
among  England's  colonial  possessions. 
The  first  voyage  has  yielded  to  England 
and  Holland  a  fishing  trade  the  proceeds 
of  which  amount  to  millions  of  money, 
and  which  has  vastly  contributed  to  de- 
velop the  energy  of  English  and  Dutch 
seamen.  More  important  still  are  the 
consequences  of  the  third  voyage.  Hud- 
son's own  employers,  the  East  India 
Company  of  Holland,  did  not  follow  up 
his  discoveries,  because  all  West-Indian 
trade  was  specially  advocated  by  the  Cal- 
vinists,  as  an  infringement  of  the  right 
which  the  King  of  Spain  pretended  to 
have  to  the  whole  of  America.  There- 
fore, although  some  trading  to  Hudson's 
Eiver  had  taken  place  by  a  number  of 
adventurers  from  1611  to  1620,  a 
regular  intercourse  began  only  in  1621, 
when  the  West  India  Company  had 
been  established — a  specially  Calvinistic 
concern,  whose  principal  aim  was  to 
injure  the  King  of  Spain.  Under  the 
auspices  of  that  powerful  company,  the 
fort  which  had  been  built  in  1614  on 
the  Kiver  Hudson  gradually  developed 
into  a  town  of  importance,  the  trade  of 
which  was  already  considerable,  when, 
in  1664,  it  was  conquered  by  an  English 
fleet,  and  named  New  York. 


ESSAYS  AT  ODD  TIMES. 


XIII.  OF  TOLERATION. 

AFTER  all,  Toleration  has  been  only 
another  name  for  indifference.  Such  is 
the  first  impression  which  the  student 
of  ecclesiastical  history  receives  from  his 
perusal  of  that  mingled  record  of  good 
and  evil  which  deals  with  the  growth 
of  religious  opinion.  And,  whether  first 
impressions  are  to  be  trusted  or  not, 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  said 
for  this  view  of  the  case.  _  The  history 
of  strong  religious  conviction  in  the 
older  ages  of  tke  world  has  been,  almost 
invariably,  the  history- of  persecution. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
sharpest  persecutions  which  the  early 
Christians  endured  were  inflicted  upon 
them  by  men  whom  the  world  has 
agreed  to  call  good.  It  was  the  philo- 
sophic thinker,  the  wise  and  considerate 
ruler,  and  not  only  the  mere  sensualist 
madman,  amongst  the  Koinan  governors, 
who  bade  the  torch  to  glow  and  the 
tiger  cages  to  be  unbarred  for  the 
Christian. 

It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  the 
Hebrews  were  not  an  intolerant  people. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
religion  of  the  Jew  was  not  a  religion 
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of  proselytisra.  The  Jewish  nation  was 
self-contained,  within  a  narrow  cordon 
which  had  no  power  of  flexibility  or 
expansion.  Those  without  were  dogs, 
doomed  to  Gehenna ;  and  it  was  enough 
contemptuously  to  let  them  be.  Judaism 
had  no  message  to  mankind  at  large. 
But  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  sufficient,  I  should  fancy, 
to  show  us  how  the  Jew  could  deal  with 
a  difference  of  opinion  when  it  mani- 
fested itself  in  men  of  his  own  faith. 
He  treated  the  moral  infection  (so  he 
deemed  it)  as  he  would  have  treated  a 
physical  infection.  He  cut  off",  or  tried 
to  cut  off,  the  offending  limb,  lest  the 
whole  body  should  be  polluted.  In  a 
word,  he  persecuted;  as  religious  men 
had  done  before,  and  as  religious  men 
were  to  do  again. 

And  the  history  of  Christianity,  as 
we  all  know,  is  one  long  record  of 
religious  intolerance,  even  of  virulent 
persecution,  of  that  which  was  held  to 
be  error;  until  it  culminated  in  an 
organized  system  under  the  Holy  Office 
of  the  Inquisition. 

And,  to  come  down  to  more  recent 
times,  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to;sup- 
pose  that  the  English  Keformers  were 
the  undeserving  victims  of  religious 
intolerance.  They  were  persecuted,  it  is 
true ;  were  burnt  'at  Smithfield  and 
elsewhere.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  had  previously  themselves 
been  persecutors  too.  Cranmer  had 
burnt  for  heresy.  Latimer  had  "  as- 
sisted" at  the  burning  of  the  Jesuit 
Forrest ;  had  preached  the  sermon  before 
the  torch  was  applied  to  the  faggot. 
Calvin,  more  fortunate  (if  he  were  in- 
deed more  fortunate),  was  enabled  to 
burn  his  man  without  putting  his  own 
fingers  into  the  fire.  And  we  do  not 
charge  these  acts  on  Calvin,  Latimer,  or 
Cranmer,  as  crimes  of  a  hideous  dye. 
It  is  unjust  to  expect  even  the  best  men 
to  be  much  wiser  or  better  than  their 
age.  In  fact,  persecution,  to  men  who 
were  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  be  them- 
selves persecuted — who,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  the  time,  carried  their  souls 
in  their  hand — must  have  worn  a  very 
different  complexion  from  that  which  it 


bears  with  us,  who  sit  by  a  snug  sea- 
coal  fire  and  read  Foxe's  "  Book  of 
Martyrs."  Nor,  strange  to  say,  has  the 
very  experience  in  their  own  persons  of 
the  evils  of  intolerance  tended  to  make 
men  a  whit  more  tolerant  of  other  men's 
opinions.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  flee  from 
civil  and  religious  disabilities  in  England 
to  a  New  England,  where  righteousness 
is  to  reign ;  but  it  is  to  bore  holes  with 
red  hot  irons  in  the  tongues  of  men 
who  happen  to  differ  from  themselves 
as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  word  of  God. 
They  flee  from  persecution  only  to  be 
persecutors  in  their  turn. 

The  principle  of  Toleration,  religious 
and  social,  is,  in  fact,  entirely  an  upgrowth 
of  modernism.  I  may  say  that  it  has 
been  forced  upon  man  against  his  will. 
It  has  sprung  from  circumstances  which 
have  never  found  their  parallel  in  any 
former  age  of  the  world's  history.  In 
order  to  reconcile  identity  of  citizenship 
with  diversity  of  belief,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  men  to  cast  about  for  some 
Divine  law  which  can  regulate  an  ano- 
malous state  of  things,  and  bring  them 
into  subjection  to  itself.  The  position 
of  the  human  family  in  respect  of  the 
principle  of  Toleration  reminds  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  the  traveller's 
story  of  a  great  American  inundation, 
in  which  bears,  pumas,  pythons,  deer, 
and  cattle  find  themselves  huddled 
together  on  some  small  island  of  safety, 
and  are  startled  out  of  their  individual 
animosities  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
circumstances  which  surround  them. 
For  intolerance  seems  to  be  inborn  in 
man ;  and  there  is  no  lesson  which  he 
has  learnt  more  slowly — if,  indeed,  in 
any  true  sense,  he  has  learnt  it  at  all — 
than  to  bear  with  the  infirmity  of  others. 
Much  that  has  of  late  been  called 
Toleration  has  been  only  adiaphorism. 
Men  have  congratulated  themselves  that 
they  were  extremely  liberal,  when,  in 
fact,  they  were  only  indifferent,  and  saw 
no  great  divergence  of  error  from  the 
truth  which  they  themselves  held.  For 
that  is  not  Toleration  which  would  pride 
itself  on  sanctioning  what  it  considers 
to  be  no  error  at  all,  or,  at  all  events, 
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only  a  harmless  error.  As  a  great 
statesman  once  said,  "  I  don't  want  my 
"  friends  to  stand  by  me  when  I  am  in 
"  the  right,  but  when  I  am  in  the  wrong. 
11  When  I  am  in  the  right  I  can  take  care 
"  of  myself."  So  Toleration — in  any  real 
sense  of  the  word — is  only  called  into 
play  when  we  are  asked  to  allow  the 
promulgation  of  error  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  altogether  damnable  and 
ruinous.  And  from  this  weak  natures 
shrink,  even  when  they  profess  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty.  So  an 
English  statesman  (to  take  a  glaring 
example)  could  give  utterance  to  the  fol- 
lowing strange  and  incongruous  opinions. 
"  Toleration,"  said  an  Under-Secretary 
of  State  to  his  constituents  in  1857, 
"  is  the  great  corner-stone  of  the  re- 
"  ligious  liberties  of  this  country.  And, 
"  as  I  understand  it,  it  means  the  com- 
"  plete  liberty  and  freedom  of  worship 
"  among  all  Christians ;  it  means  Tole- 
"  ration  of  all  sects  and  denominations 
"  of  Christians  who  believe  in  the  one 
"  Mediation."  And  this  immediately 
after  he  had  said,  "Toleration  of  the 
'•  superstition  which  the  Hindoos  call 
"  religion,  by  the  British  Government, 
"  has  had  the  effect  of  retarding  the 
"  ascendency  of  the  British  name,  and 
"  preventing  the  salutary  growth  of 
"  Christianity."  He  is  ready,  you  see, 
to  tolerate  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
truth,  or  something  not  very  far  removed 
from  the  truth;  but,  so  soon  as  error 
comes  in  his  way,  the  toleration  of  it, 
"  in  preventing  the  ascendency  of  the 
"  British  name,"  is  a  thing  "  most  tole- 
rable and  not  to  be  endured."  And  of 
this  nature,  I  suspect,  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  the  so-called  Toleration  of 
modern  times. 

Indeed,  it  is  instructive  to  notice 
how  intolerant  men  often  unconsciously 
become  at  the  very  moment  they  fancy 
they  are  pleading  the  most  zealously  for 
Toleration.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
remember  Wesley's  story  of  the  spirit, 
who  inquires  (somewhat  brusquely  and 
irreverently/  I  must  confess)  on  his 
arrival  in  heaven,  "  Whom  have  you 
here?  Any  Wesleyans  ? "  "  No."  "Any 
Roman  Catholics  1 "  "  No."  "  Any 


Church  of  England  people?"  "No: 
we  are  all  Christians  here."  Wesley's 
heaven,  you  see,  has  no  place  for  any 
but  Christians.  In  other  words,  more 
than  one-half  of  God's  creatures  are  to 
be  shut  out  of  their  Maker's  presence 
for  being  found  in  that  state  of  life  to 
which  He  has  called  them.  It  is  to  be 
a  sectarian  heaven  after  all. 

But  it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  for  us  to 
stop  for  a  moment,  and  inquire  what 
this  word  Toleration  really  means ;  this 
battle-ground  of  religious  opinion ;  this 
Shibboleth  of  one  faction  and  bugbear 
of  another.  Can  we  not  strip  it,  yea, 
dissect  and  analyse  it,  if  need  be? 
How  many  a  bugbear,  on  close  inspection, 
has  been  but  a  white  sheet  and  a  turnip 
after  all !  Toleration  is  very  commonly 
supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  liberty 
of  conscience.  Now,  if  this  were  so,  it 
would  be  no  question  whether  Toleration 
were  a  duty,  or  expedient,  or  the  con- 
trary to  these.  Toleration  would  be 
simply  universal  and  unavoidable.  For 
liberty  of  conscience  has  been  possessed 
by  all  persons,  at  all  times,  in  all  places. 
By  the  fires  of  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
in  the  Neapolitan  dungeons  of  Boinba, 
there  has  been  liberty  of  knowing  and 
thinking  the  truth  for  all.  The  light  of 
heaven  might  be  shut  out,  but  not 
liberty  of  conscience.  For  every  one's 
conscience  has  been  at  liberty  to  direct 
his  course  of  action,  to  weigh  present 
loss  (it  may  be)  with  future  gain ;  and, 
on  striking  the  balance,  to  choose 
whether  of  the  twain  he  would  have. 
The  prisoner's  limbs  may  have  been 
fettered,  but  his  conscience  no  man 
might  shackle.  For  thought  is  free. 

It  is  of  course  a  very  different  thing 
when  we  come  to  liberty  of  speech  and 
liberty  of  action.  It  is  always  in  the 
power  of  a  majority,  whether  in  numbers 
or  in  strength,  to  hinder  the  free  ex- 
pression of  individual  opinion,  or  the 
free  course  of  individual  action.  And 
it  is  therefore  with  freedom  of  speech 
and  action,  and  not  with  freedom  of 
thought,  that  Toleration  and  its  opposite 
— whether  we  call  it  persecution,  or  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  error — is 
concerned;  although,  of  course,  con- 
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science  is  indirectly  implicated  in  the 
matter,  as  a  man  may  deem  it  his  duty 
to  speak  out  the  thought  that  is  in  him 
at  all  hazards. 

Now  the  question  is,  Ought  Govern- 
ment or  society  to  interfere  with  this 
liberty   of    speech   and   action  in  the 
individual  ?     In  the  first  place,  has  any 
Government  a  moral  right  to  do  so  1 
Most  of  us  believe  that  a  father  has  a 
right  to  act  thus  with  respect  to   his 
children,  whilst  they  are  of  tender  age. 
A  father  has  a  right  to  train  his  children 
in  the  religion  which  he  believes  to  be 
true — nay,   as  many  think,  a  right  to 
coerce  them  in  that  direction,  if  need 
be,  even  by  means  of  punishment,  so 
that  it  be  not  excessive,  or  dangerous 
to  life  or  limb.    And  we  allow  much 
of  this  power  to  be  delegated  by  the 
parent  to  schoolmasters.     "I  had  one 
just    flogging,"     Coleridge     relates    of 
himself.     *'  When  I  was  thirteen  I  ran 
"  away  from  school,  and  wanted  a  shoe- 
"  maker  to  take  me  as  his  apprentice. 
"  When  Bowyer,  my  master,  asked  me 
"  how   I   came  to   be   such  a  fool,  I 
"  answered  tfrat  I  had  a  great  desire  to 
"  be  a  shoemaker,  and  hated  the  thought 
"of  being   a   clergyman.     'Why  so?' 
"  said  he.  '  Because,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
"  sir,'  said  I,  '  I  am  an   infidel.'     For 
"  which,   without    more    ado,   Bowyer 
"  flogged  me :  wisely,  as  I  think ;  soundly, 
"  as  I  know."     Coleridge's  master,  you 
see,  stood  to  him  in  loco  parentis,  and  I 
take  it  that  Government  has  a  right  to 
check  liberty  of  speech  and  action  in 
individuals,  to  coerce  them,  whether  in 
religion  or  morals,  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  functions  of  Government 
are  paternal.     On  any  other  grounds  I 
do  not  see  what  right  Government  has 
to   interfere  with   the    liberty   of    the 
subject,  except  in  so  far  as  that  liberty 
is  used  to  the  hurt  of  another  member 
of  the  community,  either  in  his  person 
or  property.     However,  when  we  have 
got   our  paternal   Government,  it  will 
be  quite  time  enough  to  inquire  whether 
Government  has  a  moral  right  to  in- 
terfere with  liberty  of  speech  and  action 
on  the  part  of  its  citizens. 

The  question,  then,  it  seems  to  me, 


can  be  argued  only  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.     And   this   appears   to  be 
the  position  which  Mr.  Mill  takes  up 
in  his  work  on  "  Liberty."     His  argu- 
ment on  behalf  of  Toleration  is  three- 
fold.    "  Toleration,"  he  says,  "  is  expe- 
dient, because — 1.  The  opinion  silenced 
may,  after  all,  be  true  :  2.  It  may  be 
partly  true  and  partly  false,  and  so 
we  should  lose  the  half  truth :  and 
3.  Unless   an  opinion,  even  if  true, 
be  vigorously  and  earnestly  contested, 
it  will  be  held  as  a  mere  prejudice, 
and  its  meaning  perhaps  be  altogether 
lost."     Now  this  threefold  argument 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  some- 
what superfluous,  reminding  one  of  the 
schoolboy's  reply  to  the  request  that  he 
would  lend  his  knife,  "  I  haven't  got 
one;   besides,  I  want  to   use   it."     If 
the  first  reason  holds   good — and  un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  most  strong  and  cogent 
argument   for    Toleration — the    second 
and  third  are  unnecessary,  even  if  they 
do  not  weaken  the  case. 

It  is  maintained  that  there  are  no  new 
discoveries  to  be  made  either  in  ethics 
or  in  religion.  But  still  it  is  inex- 
pedient that  man  should  run  the  risk  of 
losing  any,  the  smallest,  contribution  to 
the  sum-total  of  truth  which  he  already 
possesses.  But  half  truths,  the  world 
has  always  held,  partake  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  error.  Heresy,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  almost  always  un- 
mitigated truth — so  far  as  it  went ;  but 
then  it  only  went  halfway  towards  the 
truth,  was  only  a  half-truth,  and  there- 
fore perhaps  more  dangerous  on  that 
account.  For  with  half-truths  the  world 
can  very  well  afford  to  dispense.  But 
to  say  that,  unless  an  opinion  be  vigo- 
rously and  earnestly  contested,  it  will  be 
a  mere  prejudice,  and  perhaps  altogether 
lost,  would  seem  to  make  for  persecution 
rather  than  for  Toleration;  for,  in  the 
fires  of  persecution,  truth  and  opinions 
have  been  contested  with  a  vigour  and 
an  earnestness  which,  without  that  cru- 
cial test,  would  never  have  been  im- 
parted to  them.  In  fact,  it  seems  that 
obstruction — which  is  only  negative  in- 
tolerance— has  been  the  first  test  which 
all  truths  have  had  to  surmount  before 
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they  could  he  universally  received. 
Even  hefore  truth  can  he  dispassion- 
ately considered,  it  seems  necessary  that 
it  should  pass  through  the  fires  of  per- 
secution. "  You  tell  us  that  you  "believe 
"  such  and  such  things,  and  you  wish 
"  to  persuade  us  of  their  truth.  But 
"  are  you  prepared  to  suffer  for  them  ? 
"  If  so,  it  will  perhaps  he  worth  our  while 
"  afterwards  to  consider  whether  there  is 
"  anything  in  them  or  not.  But,  if  you 
"  decline  this  test,  we  will  hear  no 
"  word  more  of  the  matter."  Such  has. 
been  the  world's  reception  of  every  great 
truth  brought  before  it.  And  I  do  not 
know  that  any  truth  has  been  lost  by  the 
world  in  consequence. 

That  men  should  have  learnt  the 
quality  of  mercy  is  well.  But  it  may 
be  a  question  how  far  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  an  age  of  universal 
Toleration  would  be  prepared  to  suifer 
for  their  faith,  if  their  faith  should  be 
assailed.  Persecution,  however,  has  not 
shown  itself  to  possess  even  the  nega- 
tive virtue  of  success.  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  has  always  become  the  seed 
of  the  Church.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  great  cause,  religious,  political, 
or  social,  has  ever  finally  triumphed 
until  it  has  first  undergone  a  crucifixion. 


XIV.  OF  A  FOX  COVERT. 

IF  you  want  to  know  a  man,  see  him 
in  his  amusements  rather  than  in  his 
work  :  for  the  one  has  possibly  been 
forced  upon  him  by  circumstances, 
whilst  he  invariably  chooses  the  other 
of  his  own  accord.  And  indeed,  like 
wine,  the  mere  act  of  recreation  causes 
a  man  to  show  himself,  to  cast  off  much 
of  that  veil,  or  rather  armour,  of  con- 
cealment which  we  all  more  or  less  put 
on  in  our  daily  work  and  intercourse 
with  one  another. 

And,  if  one  could  spare  the  time  from 
such  a  high  and  mighty  subject  as  fox- 
hunting, it  would  be  worth  our  while 
to  notice  how  this  armour  of  reserve 
gradually  encases  a  man,  till  it  becomes 
as  much  a  part  of  himself  as  the 
lobster's  shell,  without  which  he  would 


feel  naked  and  unsafe,  a  mere  mollusc, 
and  no  crustacean.  Men  and  women 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  naturally  given  to 
isolation  and  concealment.  They  are 
rather  like  drops  of  water,  always  ready 
to  run  into  each  other  and  coalesce 
upon  approach.  We  do  not  find  young 
children  reserved  and  reticent.  I  know 
indeed  that  it  has  been  a  fashion  of 
moralists  lately  to  sneer  at  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  youth.  But  they  are  un- 
doubtedly wrong  in  this.  They  have 
gone  for  their  type  of  disingenuousness 
to  school-boys  and  school-girls,  to  little 
people  who  have  already  entered  a  little 
world  of  their  own,  with  its  barriers  and 
laws,  which  have  caused  them  to  begin 
to  secrete  the  silicious  fluid  that  is  to 
harden  into  the  shell.  Their  tender 
limbs,  in  fact,  are  already  encased  in 
armour.  I  was  much  amused  the  other 
day  watching  my  children  at  play  with 
a  friend's  children,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  school.  These  were 
almost  the  first  playfellows  my  little 
ones  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with.  And  it  was  interesting  to  note 
the  difference  ;  the  homebred,  isolated 
children,  careless  in  speech,  evidently 
saying  out  at  once  what  came  upper- 
most, unreticent,  unbosoming  them- 
selves to  their  playfellows,  laying  them- 
selves open  in  a  hundred  little  ways  to 
little  shafts  of  childish  ridicule,  and  to 
misconception.  My  friend's  children, 
not  much  older  in  years  than  my  own, 
had  entered  upon  the  discipline  of  that 
microcosm,  a  school,  and  had  already 
learnt  the  necessity  of  self-restraint,  and 
the  virtue  of  reticence.  • 

If  an  Englishman  unbends  at  all,  it 
is  undoubtedly  in  the  hunting-field. 
Indeed,  the  English  character  can  in  no 
way  that  I  know  of  be  better  studied 
than  in  the  national  amusements.  These 
all  include,  for  the  most  part,  some- 
thing actively  to  be  done — as  in  fox- 
hunting, shooting,  fishing,  cricket,  and 
the  like.  Such  sports  as  these,  in 
which  everybody  finds  some  work  cut 
out  for  him,  have  little  of  the  mere 
passive  character  of  recreation  which  the 
Frenchman  delights  in, — that  lounging 
and  staring  Boulevard  life,  which,  in 
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the  French  acceptation  of  the  word,  is 
pleasure.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that 
horse-racing  forms  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  And  truly  to  any  one  who  wit- 
nesses the  national  Saturnalia,  the 
Derby-day,  and  looks  only  upon  the 
surface  of  things,  it  may  seem  that  the 
Englishman. is  content  at  all  events  on 
one  day  in  the  year  with  the  simple 
enjoyment  of  looking  on,  the  mere 
plaisir  d'etre.  But  those  who  choose  to 
dive  below  the  surface  of  things  know 
that  it  is  not  so.  In  the  first  place,  as 
John  Bull  cannot  keep  his  hands  still, 
and  must  be  doing  something,  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  Aunt  Sallys, 
knock  'em-downs,  and  similar  games,  to 
employ  his  leisure ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  since  this  is  but  poor  fun  after 
all,  whilst  he  perforce  stands  idle,  and 
stares  about  for  his  amusement,  as  it  is 
not  his  wont  to  do,  the  devil  comes  and 
puts  a  job  of  work  into  his  hand,  and 
—he  bets. 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  passed  through  my  mind  during 
the  short  ride  which  my  cob,  the  only 
hunter  I  possess,  was  ambling  on  to  a 
certain  meet  of  fox-hounds  not  far 
from  home. 

"  Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura,"  says 
Horace.  But  then  it  is  clear  that 
Horace  never  hunted — nay,  never  even 
went  out  on  a  soft,  mild,  balmy  winter- 
day,  as  I  was  doing,  to  see  the  hounds 
throw  off.  For,  though  black  Care  may 
mount  up  behind  the  horseman  when  he 
sets  foot  in  the  stirrup  at  his  own  door, 
may  accompany  him  on  the  high  road, 
or  even  lean  over  and  whisper  a  few 
unpleasant  remarks  to  him  at  the  cover 
side,  yet  I  defy  that  intrusive  and  un- 
comfortable pillion-rider  long  to  keep 
her  seat  after  the  fox  is  found,  and  the 
hounds  are  fairly  gone  away.  "  Hullo, 
mate," — as  I  heard  last  summer  at  the 
seaside  one  old  tar  say  to  another  who 
was  sitting  solitary  in  his  little  boat  just 
within  hail  of  the  shore,  mending  sails 
ami  lines, — "Hullo,  mate,  you've  got 
ne'er  a  one  to  fall  out  with  to-day." 
"Well,  I  sometimes  falls  out  with 
myself,  d'ye  see,"  was  the  reply.  And 
indeed,  of  all  quarrels  and  causes,  I  know 


of  none  so  continuous  and  so  hard  to 
make  up  as  those  wherein  conscience 
is  the  accuser,  and  is  also  retained  for 
the  defence.  But  the  man  who  is  going 
out  hunting,  or  even  to  look  on  whilst 
other  people  hunt,  shuts  up  that  law- 
court  at  any  rate  for  a  few  hours.  The 
criminal  is  remanded  back  to  his  cell, 
whilst  the  magistrate  goes  out  for  the 
day.  In  fact,  the  Englishman  takes  his 
pleasure  less  sadly  in  the  hunting-field 
than  in  any  other  place.  He  lays  him- 
self out  to  be  amused.  He  unbends, 
and  shows  somewhat  more  of  himself 
than  he  cares  to  discover  at  any  other 
time. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  fox- 
hunting undoubtedly  is,  that  it  disposes 
of  all  the  dirty  weather  which  goes  to 
make  up  three-fourths  of  an  English 
winter.  Wet,  and  drizzle,  and  muggy 
fog  (the  characteristics  of  our  brumous 
and  insular  climate*  according  to  nume- 
rous French  authorities),  are  the  capital 
on  which  it  trades.  To  the  hunting 
man  a  rainy  morning  in  winter,  which 
to  most  other '  country  folk  can  pro- 
mise nothing  better  than  a  long  yawn 
with  book  or  newspaper  in  hand,  and 
a  prospect  over  a  miserable  stretch 
of  sodden  country,  means  sport,  and 
society,  and  enjoyment.  It  is  nothing 
to  him  that  the  ground  rides  saddle- 
girth  deep,  and  that  he  is  splashed  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot,  so  long  as  the 
scent  is  good.  He  will  only  enjoy  the 
more  by  contrast  the  charm  of  his  own 
fireside,  when  he  has  cast  his  slough, 
and  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner,  hungry,  and 
happy,  and  a  little  tired.  This,  indeed, 
to  my  mind,  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  benefits  which  accrue  from 
fox-hunting  considered  in  an  ethical 
light.  It  enables  certain  rich  people 
occasionally  to  realize  some  of  the  con- 
ditions of  poorer  humanity,  to  feel 
themselves,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  to 
be  men,  and  not  only  lords  or  squires 
or  great  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
When  he  gets  off  his  horse  after  a  long 
wet  day  in  the  clays,  my  lord  is  very 
much  in  the  same  draggle-tailed  con- 
dition in  which  his  labourer  Hodge  is, 
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just  emerging  from  the  oozing  ditch,  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some 
hours  plashing  a  fence.  The  hardness 
•which  it  necessitates,  together  with  a 
small  amount  of  danger  that  accom- 
panies it,  takes  fox-hunting  out  of  the 
category  of  tame  sports, — such  as  battue 
shooting,  for  example  ;  than  which  I 
know  not  any  amusement  more  despic- 
able and  inane.  And  one  of  the  least 
favourable  signs  of  the  times,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  increasing  fondness  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy  for  this  latter  sport, 
if  sport  we  must  call  it.  For  the  spirit 
of  civilization  and  refinement  which  has 
exorcised  from  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
community  drunkenness  and  swearing, 
and  that  roughness  which  still  had 
something  of  hardihood  in  it,  is  not  an 
unmixed  gain  to  society,  if  the  English 
mind  is  to  be  emasculated  thereby,  and, 
losing  its  coarseness,  is  to  lose  also  its 
manliness  and  self-reliance. 

But  "  Wo  ho,  Merlin  !  Steady,  boy  !" 
for  the  little  horse  (named  after  the  great 
sire  of  all  the  good  Welsh  pony  stock) 
lias  caught  a  glimpse  or  two  of  scarlet 
flitting  between  tree-trunks  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  knows  what  it  means ;  and 
his  fiery  Celtic  blood  is  coursing  through 
the  stiffened  veins  at  a  hundred  beats  a 
minute,  and  with  pricked  ears,  and  hard 
arched  neck,  and  knotted  muscles,  he  is 
just  now  the  veritable  image  of  one  of 
those  cobby  ponies  which  are  carved 
on  the  Parthenon  frieze,  and  on  which 
the  old  Greeks  used  to  ride  to  battle. 
"  Steady,  boy !  You  know  you  can't 
follow  the  hounds — at  least  with  thir- 
teen stone  upon  your  back ;  and  that  we 
are  only  going  as  steady  old  gentlemen, 
just  to  see  them  find  their  fox  and  break 
away."  So  I  talk  to  him,  and  so  he 
understands  me,  and  moderates  his  pace 
immediately.  For,  like  the  man  of  one 
book,  the  man  of  one  horse  has  the 
advantage  of  knowing  that  one  tho- 
roughly ;  he  has  studied  its  ways,  and 
enters  into  its  moods  and  tempers,  which 
are  as  various  as  in  the  human  species 
(depending  very  much,  I  fancy,  upon  the 
digestion),  whilst  his  horse  knows  him, 
has  found  him  out  utterly,  and  is  either 
his  master  or  his  slave,  as  the  case  may 


be ;  so  that  altogether  there  is  a  certain 
basis  of  understanding  and  of  compro- 
mise established  between  them;  and 
this  is  a  groove  in  which  the  wheels  of 
life  run  smoothly  in  greater  matters  even 
than  horsemanship  or  fox-hunting. 

Well,  we  have  reached  the  cover-side 
at  last,  and  now,  whilst  the  hounds  are 
drawing  the  wood  (a  sufficiently  long 
task,  for  it  is  a  large  one,  and  most 
likely  they  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
inducing  their  fox  to  break  away),  we 
will  look  round  us  and  enjoy  the  wood- 
land ride.  Tell  me,  is  not  this  a  pleasant 
scene,  and  one  you  would  not  have 
expected  to  meet  with  in  such  an  ugly 
neighbourhood?  Undoubtedly,  if  you 
want  to  know  a  country,  you  must  hunt 
in  it.  To  this  wood,  for  instance,  you,  a 
resident,  would  probably  never  have 
come,  but  to  meet  the  hounds.  It  stands 
away  from  the  high  road,*you  see  ;  and, 
like  most  good  things,  does  not  obtrude 
itself  upon  the  attention.  And  there 
are  choice  bits  of  scenery,  vignettes  of 
landscape,  so  to  speak,  everywhere  in 
this  our  England — old  manor  houses, 
now  turned  into  labourers'  cottages,  with 
Edwardian  roofs,  which  not  even  the 
local  antiquary  has  ferreted  out, — fern- 
clad  slopes  and  clefts  with  silver  threads 
of  water  running  through  them, — wild 
heathlands  with  windmill  and  wide 
stretch  of  purple  country  beyond,  over 
which  the  clouds  sail  and  gather  at  their 
leisure ;  which,  when  once  seen,  stamp 
themselves  upon  the  mind  as  pictures  to 
be  carried  away  and  remembered,  but 
which  lie  hidden  away  from  the  high 
roads  and  the  traffic  and  turmoil  of  daily 
life. 

And  of  all  pleasant  loitering  places 
commend  me  to  an  English  woodland  in 
spring,  before  summer  has  come  to  blend 
everything  together  in  a  tangled  growth, 
of  leaves  ;  when  the  oak-boughs  are  still 
visible,  their  sprays  only  tipped  with 
tender  green;  when  the  cowslip,  blue- 
bell, and  anemone  mass  themselves  upon 
the  moss-grown  banks  in  rare  beds  of 
purple,  gold,  and  white  ;  when  the  soft 
warm  breeze  comes  laden  with  violet 
perfume ;  when  bees  and  all  the  insect 
tribe,  stirred  with  the  sweet  short  joy  of 
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life,  begin  to  hum  on  thymy  banks  ; 
when  the  thrush  flits  from  bough  to 
bough,  rejoicing  in  the  voice  which  winter 
had  hushed,  and  the  nightingale  pours 
her  full  tide  of  song  and  leads  the  chorus 
of  bird  music,  like  the  trained  singer 
that  she  is,  from  the  midst  of  the  knotted 
thorn  bush.  And  all  this  you  may  enjoy 
on  horseback  in  some  woodland  county 
where  the  hounds  still  meet  late  on  into 
the  spring.  But  this  we  do  not  enjoy 
to-day.  Soft  indeed  and  balmy  is  the 
air,  but  with  a  suspicion  of  moisture 
about  it.  The  wood  rides  are  bare 
and  sodden,  fetlock-deep  in  mud.  The 
ferns  are  russet  now,  browned  with  many 
a  hard  day's  frost.  The  trees  are  bare, 
dark,  and  sombre,  except  yonder  fine  old 
Scotch  fir  in  the  hollow,  with  its  velvet 
growth  of  leaves,  through  which  the 
twisted  branches  burn  like  fire  in  the 
sunshine. 

A  place  where  you  may  meditate,  and 
think  essays,  even  if  you  do  not  write 
them;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  you 
only  come  to  see  the  meet,  and  not  to 
hunt.  It  was  in  some  such  mood  I 
suppose  that  Martin  Luther  took  the 
field  with  the  hounds  of  his  day.  "  I  have 
"  been,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  enjoying  the  sports  of  the  field,  as  I 
'  was  desirous  myself  to  taste  this  bitter- 


"  sweet  amusement  of  the  great  heroes'. 
' (  An  employment  this  which  does  not 
"  ill  suit  quiet  leisurely  folks  :  for,  even 
"  in  the  midst  of  the  ferrets  and  dogs,  I 
"  have  had  theological  fancies."  Theo- 
logical fancies  in  the  hunting  field ! 
What  would  our  M.F.  H.  say  to  that  1  I 
am  sure  I  cannot  tell ;  for  a  hand  is  held 
up  in  the  distance, — and  was  that  the 
whimper  of  a  hound  from  yonder  corner 
of  scrub  and  underwood  ?  We  are  all 
quiet  enough  now.  Why,  what  are  you 
trembling  for  so,  little  horse,  with  ears 
erect  and  moving  towards  the  sound  ? 
Do  you  enjoy  the  music  and  the  crash  ; 
the  whimper  swelling  into  a  peal  of  tune- 
able voices,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  with 
not  a  discord  amongst  them,  and  the 
music  ending  in  a  long  fierce  yowl  of 
expectation  as  the  pack  catches  sight  of 
Reynard's  red  brush  over  the  top  of  the 
fence  in  the  stubble  field  yonder,  and 
sweeps  along,  "  forty  running  like  one  ? " 
Well,  we  must  get  out  of  the  wood,  at 
any  rate  ;  and  the  nearest  way  to  the 
high  road  lies  with  the  hounds.  But 
don't  think  that  I  am  going  to  indulge 
you  any  further.  "  Often,"  as  old  Mon- 
taigne has  it,  "  there  is  no  action  more 
"  difficult  and  more  vigorous  than  not 
"  doing." 


AUTUMN  MUSINGS. 

(Dedicated  to  my  dear  Mary  Campbell,  of  Hazel  Bank,  Murray  Fields, 
Edinburgh. ) 

"THE  day  must  come  when  we  shall  die." 

In  youth  how  vague  that  thought  appears, 
Far  off  and  easily  put  by 

'Mid  crowding  hopes  of  onward  years  ! 
Witli  what  a  careless  glance  we  read 

On  many  a  monumental  stone 
Their  names  whose  fate  we  scarcely  heed, — 

Into  the  land  of  shadows  gone  ! 

The  young,  the  old,  the  yearned-for,  sleep 

Under  the  graves  we  idly  view: 
What  then?     WE  yet  have  hearts  that  leap 

And  laugh,  with  pleasure's  giddy  crew. 
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OUR  morning  light  no  shadow  dims  ; 

The  blood  is  dancing  in  our  veins ; 
We  tread  with  light  elastic  limbs 

The  glorious  hills,  the  flower-gemmed  plains 
And  so  the  quick  years  roll  along 

On  wheels  that  glitter  as  they  go ; 
And  Life  is  but  a  saucy  song, 

A  pastime,  and  a  pleasant  show, 
Through  raptures  of  the  nascent  Spring 

And  passionate  joy  of  Summer  hours, 
And  Autumn's  fulness, — vanishing 

In  barren  Winter's  sleety  showers. 

Till,  all  at  once,  DEATH  standeth  near ! 

Ah !  what  a  wild  resounding  knell 
Clangs  strangely  on  the  affrighted  ear 

When  summoned  for  that  last  farewell ! 
"  Called  : "  to  yield  up  our  sentient  life, — 

And  mingle  with  the  senseless  clod ; 
Forsake  the  pleasure  and  the  strife, — 

And  ;rise  prepared  to  meet  our  God. 
Oh  !  then  what  years  we  seem  to  need 

In  lieu  of  moments  that  remain  ! 
What  rushing  thoughts,  with  torrent  speed, 

Go  coursing  through  the  enfeebled  brain ! 
What  madness  seem  the  things  that  grieved ; 

What  sinful  folly,  half  that  smiled ; 
What  easy  good  shows  unachieved; 

What  quarrels  still  unreconciled ! 
How  much  we  now  would  fain  undo, — 

How  much  we  feel  we  left  undone ! 
Oh  !  set  once  more  the  goal  in  view, 

And  give  us  yet  the  race  to  run ! 

In  vain.     Earth  looms  too  faint  and  far; 

Borne  onward  to  the  Eternal  Throne, 
Life  passes  like  a  shooting  star 

That  crosses  aether  and  is  gone  * 
While  all  unready  and  uncalm 

The  troubled  soul  in  fear  is  driven 
To  seek,  through  broken  prayer  and  psalm, 

Its  half-relinquished  hold  on  Heaven. 

Eall  of  the  year,  and  of  the  leaf, — 

God's  wide-spread  emblems  of  decay — 
Speak  to  us  now,  of  joy  and  grief, 

The  birthday  and  the  dying  day : 
Send  us, — from  every  woodland  flower 

That  bends  resigned  its  fading  head, — 
Thoughts  of  the  inevitable  hour, 

The  bloom  past  by,  the  glory  fled  ! 
And  God  so  curb  our  erring  will 

That,  whether  late  or  early  come 
Death's  summons,  we  may  meet  it  still 

As  one  that  only  calls  us  home ! 
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Called,  not  as  truants  wandering  past, 

But  labourers  in  a  task  assigned ; 
Who  watch  the  sunset  come  at  last 

And  cheerful  leave  the  day  behind. 
Yea,  leave  the  day,  nor  fear  the  night 

That  shutteth  close  Life's  darkened  door, — 
Knowing  the  gates  of  Heaven  hold  light 

That  shall  endure  for  ever  more : 
Knowing  the  silence  of  the  tomb 

Is  but  a  pause  of  midnight  sleep, 
Triumphant  o'er  whose  transient  gloom 

Eternal  day  its  reign  shall  keep. 

So  may  we,  Mary,  trustful  wait, 

Like  you,  the  glory  of  that  dawn; 
Nor  dread  the  universal  fate 

That  shows  the  lesser  light  withdrawn : 
But  meet  Death  gently, — as  the  true 

And  solemn  friend  of  suffering  man, 
Whose  certain  coming  was  in  view 

When  first  our  round  of  days  began  : 
And  bid  him  grant  us  but  the  time 

For  pardons,  and  for  fond  farewells; 
And  then, — ring  out  the  silver  chime 

That  holds  Heaven's  echo  in  its  bells ! 

CAROLINE  NORTON. 


THE    NEW  GEKMANY. 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY. 

WHENEVER  a  fresh  edition  of  "  The  De-  wandering  about  Germany — encouraging 

cisive  Battles  of  the  World  "  is  brought  speculations  as  to  the  future  of  the  great 

out,  Sadowa  or  Koniggratz  will  have  to  East  German  empire.  ^  I  am  requested, 

be  added  to  the  list.     Already  historians  as  an  intelligent  reader,  to  observe  that 

and  critics  are  disputing  about  the  facts  Austria  has  still  fifty-five  thousand  and 

of  the  battle  itself ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  odd  square  geographical  miles  of  terri- 

they  will  succeed,  before  long,  in  render-  tory,  and  thirty-three  millions  of  inhabi- 

ing  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  simplest  tants.     I  am  further  told  to  note  that 

fights  that  was  ever  fought  utterly  un-  she   has   suffered    manifold    calamities 

intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.     But,  before  now,  and  has  recovered  from  them 

though  we  probably  understand  more  with  a  marvellous  vitality ;    and  I  am 

now  of  the  actual  nature  of  the  battle  informed,  with  that  dictatorial  ornnisci- 

than  we  are  ever  likely  to  do  hereafter,  ence   so   characteristic  of  the   English 

yetrs  must  elapse  before  we  can  hope  to  press,  and  so  comically  absurd  to  any 

realize  fully  the  results  of  this  memorable  one  who  knows  how  articles  are  written, 

victory.     Naturally  enough,  the  at  ten-  that  Austria  has  only  to  remove  jher 

tion  of  the  world  is  first  turned  to  the  capital  from  Vienna  to  Pesth,  in  order 

fate  of  Austria.     I  see — in  such  copies  to  emerge  vigorous  and  rejuvenated,  like 

of  English  papers  as  reach  me,  while  Jason's   father  from   Medea's   caldron. 
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To  my  own  apprehension,  it  would  be 
about  as  sensible  to  tell  a  man  shot 
through  the  heart  that,  after  all,  the 
greater  portion  of  his  body  was  whole 
and  intact;  that  he  had  often  got  over 
severe  attacks  of  gout ;  and  that,  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  could  get 
on  as  well  or  better  if  his  heart  were 
removed  from  the  left  to  the  right  side 
of  his  breast.  However,  time  must  show 
how  far  Austria  has  or  has  not  received 
a  death-blow.  Our  sympathies  may  be 
as  pro- Austrian  as  possible  ;  but,  for  the 
present,  we  may  dismiss  all  considera- 
tion of  Austria  from  the  German  ques- 
tion. The  point  which  most  nearly 
concerns  England  is  the  character  of  the 
new  power — the  Prussianized  Germany 
— which  has  sprung  into  being  with  the 
downfall  of  Austria.  To  this  question 
also  the  answer  cannot  yet  be  fully 
given  ;  but  still  there  are  certain  data 
open  to  us,  from  which  we  can  form  a 
proximate  opinion.  As  a  contribution 
to  these  data,  let  me  give  my  own 
observations  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Of  all  the  many  fashions  of  speech 
which  have  misled  mankind,  I  believe 
generalizations  as  to  the  character  of 
nations  have  been  the  most  fertile  sources 
of  deception.  Somebody  or  other  once 
gave  utterance  to  the  sapient  phrase 
that  the  French  were  a  light-hearted 
people,  and  since  that  time  we  have  gone 
on,  not  only  talking  of  our  volatile  and 
gay  neighbours,  but  actually  forming 
our  judgment  of  their  acts  in  accordance 
with  the  "  light-hearted "  hypothesis. 
Napoleon  uttered  the  dictum  that  we 
were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ;  and,  up 
to  the  present  hour,  our  character  and 
policy  are  utterly  unintelligible  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Continent,  because  they 
are  determined  to  explain  these  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  book- 
keeping by  double  entry.  Whoever 
first  stated  that  the  Americans  wor- 
shipped the  almighty  dollar  is  justly 
responsible  for  no  small  part  of  the 
misapprehensions  which  led  England  to 
believe  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  Se- 
cession. Italy  would,  I  think,  have 
been  a  nation  long  ago  if  the  mot  d'ordre 
had  not  passed  through  the  world  that 
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the  Italians  were  a  romantic  people. 
And  so,  in  the  same  way,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  understand  Germany  unless 
we  free  ourselves  from  the  stereotyped 
impression  that  the  Germans  are  dream- 
ers, enthusiasts,  and  sentimentalists. 
The  odd  feature  about  these  and  all 
similar  delusions  is,  that  they  are  en- 
couraged by  the  very  nations  concerning 
whom  they  are  propagated.  Just  as 
men  and  women  are  nattered  by  having 
qualities  attributed  to  them  which  they 
do  not  possess,  so  nations  value  any 
definition  of  their  character  in  an  ex- 
actly inverse  proportion  to  its  truth. 
The  Germans  being,  as  a  rule,  eminently 
matter-of-fact,  delight  at  the  accusation 
of  sentimentalism ;  being  prosaic,  they 
are  pleased  to  be  called  dreamers  ;  being 
somewhat  of  the  earth,  earthy,  it  is 
gratifying  to  them  to  be  stigmatized  as 
enthusiasts.  I  think,  myself,  that  any- 
body who  studies  their  literature,  with- 
out any  foregone  conclusion,  will  discover 
in  it  very  few  traces  of  transcendental- 
ism. No  doubt  they  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  study  of  metaphysics; 
but  the  fact  that  they  make  a  hobby  of 
metaphysical  inquiries  no  more  proves 
that  they  are  transcendentalists,  than 
the  circumstance  that  Lord  Palmerston 
had  a  taste  for  astronomical  researches 
shows  that  he  was  a  book-worm  or  a 
savant.  It  is  true  that  German  meta- 
physical works  are  signally  unintelli- 
gible ;  but  then,  apart  from  the  intricacy 
of  the  language  in  which  these  works 
are  written,  I  think  no  small  part  of 
their  involvedness  is  due  to  the  inatter- 
of  -  fact  Teutonic  intellect  being  emi- 
nently unadapted  to  abstract  specula- 
tions. Putting  aside  metaphysics,  you 
will  find  that  all  the  branches  of  litera- 
ture in  which  Germany  has  achieved 
the  highest  success  have  been  of  a 
positive  and  realistic  order.  She  has 
contributed  largely  to  history,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  grammar,  and  philology, 
and  science ;  but  her  share  in  the  world's 
property  of  poetry  and  fiction  is,  to 
speak  the  truth,  a  very  small  one.  In 
ballad-poetry  alone,  if  we  except  Goethe's 
poems,  has  Germany  produced  works 
of  the  highest  excellence  :  and  even 
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Goethe,  for  a  genius— which  he  was 
most  assuredly — was  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  of  geniuses.  Heine  was,  perhaps, 
more  of  a  true  sentimentalist  than  any 
other  German  writer  I  can  call  to  mind  : 
but  then  Heine  was  not  a  German,  but 
one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  a  cos- 
mopolitan race,  who  happened,  by  the 
accident  of  birth,  to  write  in  German. 
If  we  exclude  "WilhelmMeister,"  which 
is  not  properly  a  novel,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  single  German  work  of  fiction 
that  could  fairly  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank  of  romance-literature ;  very  few 
which  would  hold  a  high  place  even 
in  the  second  or  third. 

This  view  of  the  German  character 
will,  I  think,  be  confirmed  by  any  one 
who   has   lived  much  in  Germany,  or 
known  much   of  Germans.     Industry, 
common  sense,  matter-of-fact  apprecia- 
tion of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  a  keen  taste  for  material 
comfort,  are,  I  should  say,  their  national 
characteristics.    They  have  many  virtues 
and  many  excellences.      As  a  rule,  I 
think   they  are  honest,  hard-working, 
truthful,    and  kind-hearted   above  any 
nation  I  have  ever  been  acquainted  with ; 
but  they  are  not  a  romantic  or  enthu- 
siastic nation.     It   would  never  be  a 
Teutonic  dog  who  would  drop  his  bone 
of  meat  for  the  shadow  magnified  in  the 
water.      His    mistake,   if   mistake    he 
made,  would  consist  in  appreciating  his 
bone  so  keenly  that  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  drop  it  in  order  to  pick 
up  a  joint  which  lay  within  his  reach. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  wishing 
to  generalize  about  all  Germans  as  being 
matter-of-fact.     On  such  subjects,  as  I 
have    said    before,   generalizations    are 
delusive.      My  own  belief  is  that  all 
nations  resemble  each  other  much  more 
than  we  like  to  allow,  and  that  their 
differences  of  character  arise  from  vari- 
ations  of  position   and   circumstances, 
not  from  any  great  inherent  difference 
of  vices   or  virtues,    qualities   or  defi- 
ciencies.    But,  whether  this  matter-of- 
fact   tendency,   which    I    attribute    to 
the  Teutonic  mind,  be  due  to  external 
or  internal  causes,   you  must   take   it 
into  account,  in  order  to  understand  in 


any  way  the  movement  towards  unity 
which  seems  about  to  create  a  new 
Germany. 

Ever  since  the   days  of  "  Karl  der 
Grosse  "  (it  is  a  cruel  offence  to  German 
pride  to  speak  of  him  as  Charlemagne), 
if   not  since  the  older  days  of    Her- 
man, there  has  been  a  German  nation 
occupying   more   or   less    of    the    area 
bounded  within  the  limits  of  the  now 
defunct  Confederacy.     The  whole  con- 
fused and  uninteresting  history  of  the 
Fatherland  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  one 
of  domestic  wars  and  civil  strife,  not  of 
resistance  to  foreign  invasion.    The  wars 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  of  Louis  XIV., 
of    Charles    IX.,   of    Marlborough,    of 
Frederick  the  Great,  were  all  more  or 
less,  as  far  as  Germany  was  concerned, 
internal  struggles,  waged  to  ensure  the 
supremacy  of  some  state  or  party.  With 
the  exception  of  the  wars  against  the 
Turks,  none  of  these  wars  can  strictly  be 
said  to  have  had  a  national  character. 
Practically,  the  old   Empire  prevented 
Germany  from  conquest  or  annexation ; 
and,  till  the  era  of  the  First  Napoleon,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Fatherland  never 
experienced  the  miseries  of  a  prolonged 
subjection  to  foreign  rule.     The  War  of 
Independence  laid,   I   think,    the  first 
foundation  of  the  desire  for   a  united 
Germany.      But,  as   it   happened   that 
the  restoration  of  the  different  princes 
to  their  thrones  was  simultaneous  with 
the  expulsion  of  the   hated  foreigner, 
the   patriotism   of  the  Fatherland  na- 
turally, for  a  time,  associated  the  exist- 
ence of  the  community  of  independent 
states  with  the  idea  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.     In  the  litera- 
ture of  that  time,  in  many  respects  the 
Augustan   era   of   Germany,    you  find 
hardly  any  trace  of  the  demand  for  unity. 
The  patriots  of  that  day  would,  I  think, 
have   looked   very   coldly  on   anybody 
who  proposed  the  suppression   of  the 
small  states.     Those  petty  independent 
communities   were    regarded    tradition- 
ally as  sources  of  protection  for  popular 
liberty    and    intellectual    development 
against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Empire.     In  fact,  all  German  political 
notions  of  the  period  were  based  upon 
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the  idea  of  a  Confederacy,  in  which  it 
was  desirable  to  strengthen  by  all  means 
the  independence  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers.    That  the  Empire  was  a  thing  of 
the  past,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  was 
a  truth  Germany  did  not  begin  to  realize 
till  a  much  later  date.     The  other  day 
there  was   a   poem  in  the    Kladder-a- 
datscli  describing  the  old  "Keich"   as 
a  stately  cathedral,  very  cumbrous  as  a 
building,  very  insecure,  and  very  old- 
fashioned,  but  still  sufficing  to  shelter 
the   worshippers  who  collected  within 
its  walls.     When  this  old  shrine — the 
poem   declared — was  thrown  down  by 
the  storms,  the  princes  of  Germany  set 
to  work  to  build  it  up  again ;  but,  the 
moment   they  had   erected   thirty  and 
odd  comfortable  stalls  for  themselves, 
they  suspended  the  construction  of  the 
edifice.     Now  this  metaphorical  account 
expresses  accurately  enough  the  nature 
of  the  Confederation  which  was  estab- 
lished after  the  overthrow  of  the  Na- 
poleonic  regime.     The  thirty  and  odd 
sovereigns  provided  for  their  own  con- 
tinuance  upon    their   several    thrones, 
and  troubled  themselves  very  little  about 
any   thing   else.      Henceforward   there 
was  no  central  authority  in   Germany 
which  sufficed  to  keep  the  governments 
of  the  minor   states   in   some   sort  of 
order.     Austria  alone,  or  Prussia  alone, 
could  have  exercised  a  sufficient  control : 
but,  as  neither  of  the  two  would  allow 
the  other  to  interfere,  the   result  was 
that  the  petty  governments   did   pretty 
much  what  they  liked  in  all  internal 
matters.     From  1815  to  1866,  the  his- 
tory of  Germany  has  consisted  in  a  per- 
petual  conflict   between   the   decaying 
power  of  Austria  to  maintain  its  heredi- 
tary supremacy  and  the  gaining  efforts 
of    Prussia    to   assert    her    leadership. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  common 
alike  to  all  created  things,  from  kings 
to  spiders,  taught  the  German  princes 
that    Austria    was    less    dangerous   to 
them  than  Prussia,  and  therefore  they 
sided  almost  invariably  with  the  least 
aggressive  of  the  two  great  states  who, 
like  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  in  the 
arms  of  England,  were  always  fighting 
for  the  crown. 


It  was,  however,  very  slowly  that  the 
German  mind  awoke  to  the  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  the.  nation  were 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  its  rulers. 
Many  of  the  minor  governments  were 
extremely  bad  ones,  but  their  faults  were 
negative  rather  than  positive.  Even  at 
their  worst  they  were  German  govern- 
ments ;  and  their  princes  were  men  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  having  the  same 
prejudices,  and  sharing  the  same  sympa- 
thies with,  their  subjects.  Moreover, 
during  the  last  half-century  the  social 
unification  of  Germany  has  proceeded 
at  a  rate  out  of  all  proportion  to  her 
political  development.  There  has 
existed  for  ever  so  long  a  common  Ger- 
man language  and  literature  and  life. 
And  thus  the  passion  for  unity  has 
been  a  plant  of  much  slower  growth 
north  than  south  of  the  Alps.  The 
Italians  desired  one  Italy,  because  they 
wished  to  be  masters  in  their  own 
country ;  the  Germans  learnt  to  desire 
one  Germany  because  they  wanted  to  be  a 
powerful  nation  abroad,  and  to  get  rid  of 
a  cumbrous  and  vexatious  system  of  in- 
ternal organization.  In  the  Peninsula, 
the  cry  of  "  Italia  Una  ed  Independente," 
appealed  to  that  most  widespread  and 
deep-rooted  of  all  popular  passions,  the 
hatred  of  foreign  domination  :  but  in  the 
Eatherland,  the  movement  for  "Deutsche 
Einigkeit "  only  came  home  to  the  edu- 
cated and  thinking  classes. 

It  so  happened,  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  that  the  way  in  which, 
the  unity  of  Germany  seems  likely  to  be 
brought  about  was  one  which  met  with 
little  favour  from  the  men  who  were  the 
most  active  propagandists  of  the  unita- 
rian  doctrine.  If  Germany  becomes  one 
at  all,  it  will  be  by  being  absorbed  into 
Prussia ;  yet  this  is  a  contingency  which 
the  original  leaders  in  the  demand  for 
unification  regarded  with  the  utmost 
ill-will,  if  not  with  absolute  incredulity. 
In  the  days  when  Charles  Albert  ruled 
as  a  despotic  prince,  any  Italian  Liberal 
who  had  proposed  to  unite  Italy  under 
the  House  of  Savoy  would  have  been, 
considered  a  lunatic  or  a  traitor.  In  the 
same  way,  till  after  1848,  no  friend  of 
German  unity  would  ever  have  regarded 
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the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  as  any- 
thing  but  a  calamity   to  the  national 
cause.     Even   in  that  annus  mirabilis, 
when   well-nigh   every  government   in 
the    Fatherland    was    overthrown    by 
the    Eevolution,  nobody  proposed  the 
annihilation  of  the  minor  states  as  in- 
dependent communities.     The  ideal  of 
the  German  Liberals  of  the  time  was  a 
-  federative  commonwealth.     It  was  only 
at  the  last  moment,  when  the  reaction 
was  triumphing    everywhere,  that   the 
Frankfort  Parliament,  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
offered  the  King  of  Prussia  the  nominal 
crown    of    Germany.     The    utter    and 
lamentable  failure  of  1848  discredited 
the  Republican  creed  with  the  nation ; 
the  leaders  of  the  party  were  scattered, 
some   dead,  some  in   prison,  many  in 
exile,  and  a  new  generation  grew  up  in 
the  Fatherland,  who  were  even  less  dis- 
posed  than  their  fathers   to  pin  their 
faith  in   a  democratic  Eepublic.     The 
first  Schleswig-Holstein  war  did  much 
to  identify  the  intensely  strong  senti- 
ment of  German  nationality  with  the 
comparatively   feeble  desire  for  unity. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  reasonably 
or  unreasonably,  the  cause  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  Elbe  duchies  was  universally 
regarded    in    Germany   as    a   national 
cause  ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents 
by  the  Danes  was  considered  a  national 
defeat.      A    popular     history    of    the 
Suhleswig  campaign,  written  some  years 
ago,  concludes  with  the  following  words  : 
"The  result  of  this  war  should  be  a 
"  lesson  to  Germany  how  a  nation  of 
"  forty  millions    was    defeated   by  one 
"  scarcely  numbering  a  million  and  a 
"  half,   simply   and  solely  because  the 
"  latter     were     united."      The    lesson 
conveyed  in  these  words  sunk  deep  into 
the   heart  of  the   people.     Then,  too, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  owing  to 
emigration  and  facilities  of  travel,  the 
Germans   have    Income   far    better   ac- 
quaints!  with    foreign    countries    than 
they  wore  before.     Their  emigrants  and 
•Mere    discovered    that    ubroa-l    the 
li   <ii:rm:in   nation"  was  reckoned 
;T  littlii  account  by  reason  of  its 
dmakoi  and  internal  dissensions  ;  and 
:'-ct  thus  produced  reacted  at  home, 


and  strengthened  the  desire  for  a  strong 
Germany. 

But,  till  within  a  very  recent  date,  no 
German  popular  writer  advocated  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia  as  a  means  of 
securing  national  unity.  The  common 
panacea  for  the  evils  which  afflicted  the 
Fatherland  was  to  supersede  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bund  by  some  form  of 
German  parliament.  In  fact,  a  federa- 
tion of  states  subject  to  the  decisions  of 
a  popular  congress,  but  maintaining 
their  individual  independence,  was,  I 
think,  the  constitution  which,  till  a  year 
or  so  ago,  would  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  vast  majority  of  German 
Liberals ;  but  after  the  second  Schles- 
wig-Holstein war  the  united  party 
were  opposed  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  duchies  with  Prussia,  and  wished 
to  see  Schleswig-Holstein  admitted 
to  the  Bund  as  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent state  under  the  House  of 
Augustenberg.  Even  in  Prussia  itself 
the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party 
was  not  the  absorption  of  Germany  by 
Prussia.  On  the  contrary,  the  leaders 
of  that  party  shared  the  common  Ger- 
man preference  for  a  federation,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  difference,  that  they  personally  were 
disposed  to  attach  more  importance  to 
the  supremacy  of  Prussia  than  their 
southern  and  non-Prussian  fellow-think- 
ers. I  remember,  three  years  ago,  ask- 
ing an  advanced  Berlin  Liberal,  since  one 
of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  Count 
Bismarck,  whether  there  was  much  feel- 
ing of  Prussian  (as  distinct  from  Ger- 
man) patriotism  among  the  educated 
classes  in  Prussia  ;  and  was  assured  by 
him,  I  believe,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
that  of  local  or  sectional  patriotism  there 
was  very  little  in  Northern  Germany. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the 
Berlin  Chambers,  whether  owing  to 
the  novelty  of  parliamentary  institu- 
tions in  Prussia,  or  to  the  system  of 
double  election,  have  never  represented 
more  than  one  class — though  a  very 
important  and  worthy  class — of  the 
Prussian  nation.  Of  all  the  states  of 
the  extinct  Confederacy,  Prussia  was 
really  the  only  one  which  had  a  dis- 
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tinct  and  individual  nationality  of  its 
own.  Austria  was  a  mere  conglome- 
ration of  heterogeneous  kingdoms,  of 
which  the  ruling  one  happened  to  be 
German;  the  other  states  were  too 
small  and  powerless  to  have  a  national 
character  strong  enough  to  counter- 
balance the  German  element  which  was 
common  to  the  whole  Bund.  But 
Prussia  stood  apart  from  the  rest.  Her 
dominions  were  better  governed,  her 
administration  was  more  upright,  her 
people  were  more  prosperous  and  more 
educated,  than  was  the  case  in  any  of 
the  other  countries  which  composed 
the  confederation.  Prussia,  too,  had 
not  only,  like  some  of  her  fellow- states, 
a  great  history,  but  she  had  also  a 
great  future.  I  think  that  to  Count 
Bismarck,  as  to  Count  Cavour,  his- 
tory will  give  the  credit  of  being  the 
author  of  the  unity  of  his  country. 
The  Piedmontese  statesman  most  cer- 
tainly did  not  originate  the  idea  of 
Italian  unity.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  would  ever  have  conceived  it  if 
others  had  not  suggested  it  to  him; 
but,  having  become  a  convert  to  its 
desirability,  he  had  the  genius  to  see 
in  what  way  it  could  alone  be  carried 
out.  He  perceived  that  the  homoge- 
neous and  energetic  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia must  be  made  the  nucleus  round 
which  a  united  Italy  might  hereafter 
be  formed.  In  the  same  way  Herr  von 
Bismarck  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
made  the  discovery — that,  if  Germany 
was  to  be  united  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
making  Prussia  the  foundation  of  a 
united  Fatherland,  not  by  fusing 
Prussia  into  Germany.  In  order  to 
effect  Cavour's  object  it  was  necessary 
to  make  Piedmont  the  leading  consti- 
tutional state  in  Italy.  In  order  to 
realize  Count  Bismarck's  idea,  it  was 
necessary  to  render  Prussia  the  chief 
military  state  in  Germany  ;  and  both 
statesmen  carried  out  their  designs  with 
equal  resolution,  if  not  with  equal 
ability. 

It  is  a  great  deal  too  early  in  the  day 
to  pronounce  generally  on  the  success 
of  the  new  German  policy,  or  to  give 
any  just  estimate  of  its  author.  The 


fact  that  the  Austrian  armies  were  de- 
feated everywhere  with  ease  does  not  ne- 
cessarily prove  that  the  Prussian  premier 
was  justified  in  the  course  he  pursued  ; 
but  I  think  no  candid  person  can  read 
the  series  of  speeches  that  he  has  de- 
livered in  Parliament  since  the  war  in 
defence  of  his  policy  without  seeing 
that  he  is  a  very  different  person  from 
the  reckless,  insolent  adventurer  we 
were  all  disposed  to  consider  him  in 
England.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is 
that  the  new  Germany,  whose  creation 
we  are  now  witnessing,  does  not  owe 
its  being  to  the  realization  of  popular 
passion.  Whatever  you  may  say  against 
the  new.  system  of  making  Germany 
into  one  country,  you  cannot  justly  call 
it  either  Utopian  or  theoretical  It  is 
eminently  matter-of-fact,  prosaic,  and 
common-place,  and  therefore,  in  my 
judgment,  very  well  suited  to  commend 
itself  to  the  instincts  of  the  German 
nation. 

Nor  do  I  think  this  scheme  can  fairly 
be  charged  with  injustice  or  being  based 
solely  upon  brute  force.  It  is  curious, 
if  not  edifying,  to  note  how  the  organs 
of  public  opinion  at  home,  who  could 
never  see  the  slightest  iniquity  in  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Italy,  are  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  outrage  of  popu- 
lar rights  and  national  independence 
involved  in  the  forcible  annexations  of 
Hanover  and  Hesse.  Now,  from  all  I 
can  learn,  I  do  not  believe  the  majority 
of  the  population  in  any  one  of  the  an- 
nexed states  actually  wished  for  annex- 
ation to  Prussia.  The  reason  why  the 
Prussian  government  has  not  appealed 
to  universal  suffrage  to  justify  its  taking 
possession  of  the  new  provinces  is  be- 
cause it  is  by  no  means  confident  of 
what  the  result  might  be.  The  act  of 
manipulating  votes  so  as  to  elicit  a 
foregone  result  is  one  for  which  Prus- 
sians have  very  little  liking  or  aptitude; 
and  they  attach  small  value  to  any  arti- 
ficial endorsement  of  claims  which  they 
allow  candidly  are  mainly  due  to  con- 
quest. The  general  principle  that 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  choose  its 
own  form  of  government  must,  like 
any  abstract  proposition,  be  limited  by 
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the  meaning  of  words.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  liking,  the  Hanoverians,  at 
any  rate,  would  probably  prefer  to 
retain  their  old  dynasty;  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that 
they  are  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifices 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  their  predi- 
lections. They  do  not  cease  to  be 
German ;  they  are  not  brought  under 
foreign  rule  ;  they  retain  all  their  free- 
dom and  rights ;  the  utmost  they  have  to 
complain  of  is  that  their  wishes  have  not 
been  consulted  as  to  a  change  in  their 
internal  administration.  As  members 
of  an  individual  state  they  may  have 
been  ill-used ;  but  as  members  of  the 
great  German  community  they  have  no 
grievance  to  allege  ;  and  it  is  this  fact 
which,  in  my  mind,  places  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Hanover  in  a  completely 
different  category  from  the  partition  of 
Poland,  or  any  other  of  the  national 
crimes  with  which  I  see  it  compared  by 
unreasoning  opponents  of  Prussia.  The 
Prussians  themselves  believe  that  any 
objections  entertained  to  their  rule  by 
the  newly-annexed  states  are  of  a 
temporary  and  incidental  character,  and 
that  no  lasting  violence  is  being  in- 
flicted on  the  inhabitants  of  the  states 
in  question.  Whether  this  belief  is 
true  or  not  time  must  show ;  but  the 
conviction  the  Prussians  entertain  of 
its  truth  relieves  the  act  of  annexation 
of  much  of  its  apparent  lawlessness. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  permanence  of  these  an- 
nexations. With  the  marked  prudence 
Count  Bismarck  has  lately  exhibited, 
and  which  contrasts  so  strangely  with 
his  previous  reputation  for  reckless- 
ness, he  has  confined  the  extension  of 
Prussian  territory  within  such  limits 
that  the  population  of  the  new  pro- 
vinces, willing  or  unwilling,  must  by 
the  mere  force  of  circumstances 
be  speedily  absorbed  into  Prussia. 
People  who  talk  of  annexed  Nassau  or 
semi-annexed  Saxony  being  a  source 
of  weakness  to  Prussia,  in  the  event  of 
a  foreign  \var,  talk  about  what  they  do 
not  understand.  If  the  French  were 
to  invailc  (icnuany  to-morrow,  I  do  not 
believe  they  would  find  the  slightest 


substantial  assistance  in  any  one  of  the 
annexed  states  ;  and,  half  a  dozen  years 
hence,  they  would  be  as  ill-received  in 
Hanover  and  Dresden  as  in  Berlin  itself. 
As  soon  as  the  necessary  period  of  tran- 
sition has  elapsed,  the  only  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  Prussia  will 
be  that  the  latter  is  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  the  former.  And  this  is 
the  aspect  of  the  German  question 
which  the  outer  world  would  do  well 
to  bear  most  in  mind.  In  the  future, 
we  shall  have  to  deal  not  so  much  with 
a  united  Germany  as  with  an  extended 
Prussia.  If  the  schemes  of  the  old 
unity  party  had  been  carried  out,  Ger- 
many would  doubtless  have  possessed 
much  greater  power  and  influence  abroad 
than  she  did  in  bygone  days,  but  she 
would  still  have  remained  the  same  col- 
lection of  heterogeneous  states,  united 
by  certain  common  bonds  and  interests, 
but  divided  by  diversities  of  institu- 
tions, traditions,  and  dynastic  arrange- 
ments. But  now,  according  to  the  Bis- 
marckian  system,  everything  is  to  be 
cast  in  the  Prussian  mould,  cut  down 
or  extended  to  the  Prussian  standard 
by  a  sort  of  Procrustean  process.  It  is 
of  course  possible  this  plan  may  be  frus- 
trated by  events,  just  as  the  somewhat 
similar  design  entertained  by  Count 
Cavour,  of  Piedmontizing  Italy,  was 
defeated  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  no  foresight  could  have 
provided  against.  But  Bismarck's  en- 
terprise is  much  easier  than  that  at- 
tempted by  his  Italian  predecessor.  In 
the  first  place,  he  can  afford  to  work 
slowly,  which  Cavour  could  not ;  in  the 
second,  Prussia,  unlike  Piedmont,  is 
immeasurably  more  powerful  than  any 
or  all  the  kingdoms  she  is  about  to 
incorporate  with  her  own.  Moreover, 
the  success  of  this  scheme  does  not 
depend  upon  a  single  life.  Another 
fanatic  may  succeed  where  young 
Blind  failed  j  and  yet  the  Prussianizing 
plan  is  so  based  upon  the  traditions  of 
the  Prussian  crown,  so  harmonious  with 
the  instincts  of  the  Prussian  people, 
that  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  prosecuted 
even  if  its  original  parent  was  removed 
from  power  by  caprice  or  fate. 
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Thus  the  new  Germany  will  be  vir- 
tually Prussia  under  new  conditions  of 
existence.     No  doubt  the  annexed  pro- 
vinces will  react  in  their  turn  upon  the 
old  ;    and  the  Prusso-German  kingdom 
will,  one  may  fairly  hope,  be  less  pro- 
vincial than  old  Prussia.     But,  though 
the  wheels   may  run   somewhat  more 
smoothly,  the  machine  will  remain  the 
same.     For  a  time,  at  any  rate,  the  in- 
ternal system  of  government  will  remain 
of  the  standard  Prussian  type,  in  which 
the    Parliament    reigns,    but   does    not 
govern.     The   Prussian   constitution  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  our  own,  with 
this  single  difference,  that  the  Crown, 
and  not  the  Commons,  is  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  three  Estates.     Our  consti- 
tution,   is   worked,    and    is    workable 
only,  upon  an  unexpressed  understand- 
ing  that,  if  the  three  Estates  cannot 
agree,  the   House   of  Lords    and   the 
Crown  must  ultimately  give  way  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;   and  this  under- 
standing   is    due    to   a   consideration, 
whether  sound  or  unsound,  that,  if  it 
come  to   a  contest,   the   nation   would 
support  the  Parliament  in  preference  to 
either    Peers    or    Sovereign.     Now    in 
Prussia,  according  to  the  Crown  theory, 
the  three  persons  of  the  Constitutional 
Trinity  are  equal  and  independent/;  but, 
if  it  comes  to   an  irreconcilable  issue, 
the    Crown    has     the    deciding    vote. 
This  theory  of  course  is  based  upon  a 
conviction  that  the  nation  would  in  the 
end   support   the    Crown    rather   than 
the  Parliament :  and  the  Constitutional 
party  have  always  shrunk  from  disprov- 
ing the  truth  of  this  assumption  by  the 
test  of  experience.     The  parliamentary 
Liberals  base  their  hopes  upon  the  fact 
that  the  present  King  is  old,  and  that 
the  Crown  Prince  is  of  a  liberal  turn  of 
mind.     I  can  recollect  exactly  the  same 
hopes  being  based  on  the  supposed  libe- 
ralism of  the  present  King,  when  he 
was  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  Per- 
sonally, I  attach- very  little  confidence 
to  the  parliamentary  proclivities  of  Prus- 
sian princes.     One  may  be  wiser  than 
another;  and  they  all  hold  in  their  hearts 
the  same  creed,  that  they  are  kings,  not 
by  the  will,  but  for  the  good,  of  their 


people.  To  do  them  justice,  according 
to  their  lights  they  have  ruled  honestly 
for  what  they  considered  their  people's 
good ;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  done  so  in  the  past,  the  be- 
lief that  they  will  do  so  in  the  future, 
which  gives  them  such  a  hold  upon  a 
nation  to  whom  parliamentary  institu- 
tions are  still  extremely  new.  So,  for 
many  years  to  come,  I  expect  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  will  be  governed  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  King  at  his 
coronation  at  Konigsberg.  In  the  days 
of  1848,  the  Hessians  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Elector  to  ask  for  a  constitution. 
The  disreputable  old  despot  heard  the 
petition,  and  asked  the  spokesman  what 
he  was.  "  A  brewer,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Brewers  shan't  govern."  This  was  all 
the  reply  that  the  deputation  received. 
The  Hessians  have  changed  their  dy- 
nasty, and  have  got  an  honest,  upright 
sovereign,  in  the  place  of  one  of  the 
most  ill-conditioned  royal  gentlemen 
who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  But  I 
suspect  the  new  ruler  is  as  resolved  in 
his  heart  as  the  old  that  "  brewers 
shan't  govern." 

So  I  doubt  whether  the  cause  of 
parliamentary  government,  in  the  way 
in  which  we  understand  the  word,  will 
profit  much  by  the  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia.  On  the  other  hand,  representa- 
tive institutions  will  be  a  reality  in  the 
new  kingdom,  as  in  the  old ;  and  it  is 
possible  the  Germans  may  ultimately 
learn  the  true  working  of  parliamentary 
life  more  thoroughly  by  the  restrictions 
which  for  the  present  are  placed  upon 
the  completion  of  their  elected  legis- 
lature. The  military  system  in  force 
in  Prussia  will  unquestionably  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Bund.  An  oppressive  system  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  but  the  fact  that  it  presses 
on  everybody  alike  relieves  it  of  much 
of  its  unpopularity.  It  is  only  in  the 
great  commercial  centres  that  the  en- 
forced service  is  felt  to  be  an  intolerable 
burden ;  and,  though  the  growth  of 
commercial  prosperity  in  Prussia  is  im- 
mensely rapid,  yet  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  the  trading  element  in  the 
state  becomes  powerful  enough  to  out- 
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\vt-ixli  the  influence  of  the  Crown  and  the 
army.  One  result,  indeed,  of  these  annex- 
ations will  be  to  give  greatly-increased 
strength  to  this  trading  element — an  ele- 
ment always  favourable  to  political  free- 
dom. In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time, 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  will  be 
annexed  virtually — for  my  own  part,  I 
believe,  openly — to  the  Northern  king- 
dom, and  then  Prussia  will  become  at 
once  the  second  maritime  commercial 
power  in  Europe. 

How  far  the  establishment  of  a  great 
and  united  military  monarchy — for 
Prussia  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
this — will  prove  conducive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  is  another  question.  For 
the  present,  Prussia  has  enough  to  do  at 
home  to  occupy  herself.  Her  manifest 
destiny  is  to  swallow  up  the  adjacent 
states,  one  after  the  other,  until  she  has 
become  identical  with  Germany.  She 
will  not  seek  a  foreign  war ;  but,  if  a 
foreign  war  were  forced  upon  her,  she 
would  accept  it  gladly,  as  the  best  means 
of  consolidating  her  empire.  Whether, 
when  she  has  accomplished  the  consoli- 
dation of  her  kingdom,  she  will  be  an 
aggressive  power,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  I  think 
Italy  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in 


securing  Yenetia  before  Germany  became 
united  under  Prussia.  But,  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  we  have  every- 
thing to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  from 
the  aggrandizement  of  our  old  ally.  A 
Prussia  extending  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Rhine,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps, 
•will  be  a  barrier  against  any  possible 
encroachments  of  Russia  westwards ; 
and  England,  allied  to  Prussia  by  interest 
and  race  and  religion,  will  110  longer 
have  any  necessity  to  dread  the  immense 
military  power  of  France.  These,  of 
course,  are  mere  vague  speculations  con- 
cerning events  not  yet  accomplished. 
But  thus  much  we  can  already  see,  that 
the  tendency  of  this  great  national 
movement  is  not  to  create  a  united 
Germany  so  much  as  an  enlarged  Prussia. 
And,  whatever  amount  of  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  our  old  theory  about 
the  dreamy,  unpractical  character  of  Ger- 
many, it  is  utterly  and  absurdly  false 
when  applied  to  Prussia.  A  more  matter- 
of-fact,  prosaic  nation  will  not  exist  in 
Europe  than  the  new  Germany  whose 
formation  we  are  now  criticising.  The 
fact  is  one  that,  both  for  good  and  bad, 
foreign  countries  and  foreign  govern- 
ments would  do  well,  as  Captain  Cuttle 
said,  "when  found,  to  make  a  note  of," 
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